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Art.  I.  —  1.  The  Works  of  Laurence  Sterne  ;  containing  the 
Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy ^  Gent.^  a  Sentimental 
Journey  through  France  and  Italy,  Sermons,  Letters,  Sfc. 
With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  written  by  himself.  London  : 
Henry  G.  Bohn.     1853. 

2.  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  of  Eminent  Novelists. 
By  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Edinburgh.     1827. 

3.  The  Life  of  Laurence  Sterne.      By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
London :  Chapman  and  Hall.     2  vols.     1864. 

4.  Illustrations  of  Sterne.    By  John  Perriar,  M.  D.    London. 
1812. 

5.  Miscellanies  of  Literature.    By  Isaac  D'Israell     Vol.  I. 

"Ox  the  wall "  (of  a  bookstore  in  Boston,  England),  writes 

Hawthorne,  "  hung  a  crayon  portrait  of  Sterne,  never  engraved, 

representing  him  as  a  rather,  young  man,  blooming,  and  not 

uncomely.     It  was  the  worldly  face  of  a  man  fond  of  pleasure, 

:    but  without  the  ugly,  keen,  sarcastic,  odd  expression  that  we 

.    see  in  his  only  engraved  portrait.     The  picture  is  an  original, 

aiid  must  needs  be  very  valuable ;  and  we  wish  it  might  be 

prefixed  to  some  new  and  worthier  biography  of  a  writer  whose 

I    character  the  world  has  always  treated  with  singular  harsh- 

I    nes8,  considering  how  much  it  owes  him.     There  was  likewise 

!    a  portrait  of  Sterne's  wife,  looking  so  haughty  and  unamiable, 

I    that  the  wonder  is,  not  that  he  ultimately  left  her,  but  how  he 

]    ever  contrived  to  live  a  week  with  such  an  awful  woman." 

VOL.  ctil  —  NO.  220.  1 
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2  Laurence  Slerne,  [Ju 

Since  the  publication  of  "  Our  Old  Ilome,"  a  new  biography 
of  Sterne  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
a  diffuse  and  tiresome  writer,  who  confuses  suppositions  with 
known  facts,  and  frequently  wandera  from  his  line  of  march, — 
faults  not  unusual  with  recent  English  WTitera  of  literary  his- 
tory,—  but  who  is  diligent  and  kindly  disposed.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  few  additional  letters,  and  has  proved  anew  that 
Sterne's  life  and  character  are  to  be  sought  in  his  writings. 
But  Mr,  Fitzgerald  does  not  give  us  engravings  of  the  por- 
traits which  Hawthorne  found  ;  nor  of  the  pen-and-ink  et4!hing 
of  Mrs,  Sterne  in  profilej  which  its  possessor  *  calls  **  the 
most  unprepossessing  i>iece  of  femininity  "  he  ever  saw ;  nor 
of  Sterne's  portrait  taken  in  France ;  nor  of  the  bust  made 
at  a  later  period  of  his  life  l>y  Hoiibiliac,  in  wliich,  says  a 
recent  writer jf  "  the  coarseness  of  the  mouth  is  diminished, 
and  a  thoughtful  tenderness  expressed  in  the  upper  part  of 
tlie  fliee  gives  value  to  the  humor  and  vivacity  playing  about 
the  lips,"  The  face  of  Mrs.  Sterne  is  still  left  to  the  reader's 
imagination.  The  familiar  engraving  from  the  Reynolds  por- 
trait of  Mr*  Sterne,  a  mezzotint  of  which  adorned  the  fh^t 
edition  of  Yorick's  sermons,  is  reproducedt  Yet  all  who  know 
what  prominence  has  been  given  to  Sterne's  domestic  relations 
w^ould  like  to  see  that  *'  awful  woman's  *'  portrait ;  and  all 
who  can  appreciate  the  best  parts  of  Tristram  Shandy  and  of 
the  Sentimental  Journey  must,  w^ith  Hawthorne,  be  at  a  loss 
to  reconcile  the  expression  of  that  *'  Voltairean  mouth  "  witbi 
the  spirit  of  those  admirable  writings,  and  must  desire  to  cor- 
rect by  the  other  likenesses  the  unpleasant  impression  produced 
by  this  one. 


rhiH 


Of  the  three  pages  covered  by  the  sketch  of  his  life  w 

Sterne  drew  up  for  his  daughter,  a  few  months  before  hm 
death,  two  concern  his  boyhood.  His  fatlier,  a  graiidson  of 
Archbishop  Sterne  of  York,  was  a  lieutenant  in  one  of  Marl- 
borough's regiments.  His  mother,  Mrs-  Agnes  Ileliert,  wa^ 
Irish,  was  the  widow  of  a  captain  of  good  family,  and  the  st€if>^ 
daughter  of  **a  noted  sutler  hi   Flanders."      A  parentlicsk 
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«*(N,  B.  he   [Lieutenant  Sterne]  was  indebted  to  him  [Mr. 
Sntler  Xuttle])  "  suggej^s  that  the  marriage  was  a  husinesaj 
tTBJiHactian^  the  officer  consenting  to  take  the  widow  off  her 
step-father's  handg,  in  consideration  of  a  receipt  from  him  in 
full  of  all  demandB,     Laurence,  their  second  chihl,  was  homi 
m  barracks  at  Clonmel,  Ireland,  November  28, 1713,  the  year' 
of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.    In  consequence  of  the  cessation  of 
liastiHtieB^  Lieutenant  Sterne's  rej^racnt  was  dis]>an(icd,  but 
was  soon  re-formed,  and  Laurence  with  his  mother  followed 
it«  fortunes  for  ten  years  from  post  to  post,  by  land  and  by 
ter.     Child  after  child  was  born  in  camj>  or  upon  the  march  ; 
I  Stenie's  **  father's  babes,  being  of  a  fine  delicate  frame  not 
nuule  to  last  long,"  were  all  **  left  behind  in  the  weary. jour- 
I       "        <^pt  Mary,  the  eldest,  who  married  a  bankrupt,  was, 
ti  ,  and  died  broken-hearted,  Catherine,  the  youngest, 

who  was  "  most  unhappily  estranged  from  me,"  says  Sterne, 
my  uncle*8  i^ickedness  and  her  own  folly,'*   and  Lau- 
.....J,      Through  the  simplicity  of  Sterne's  narrative  break 

tai&der  remembrances  of  each  "  pretty  blossom  that  fell  by  the 

irnT^"  and  a  strong  affection  for  his  father,  who  ^' was  a  little', 

imart  man,  active  to  the  last  degree  in  all  exercises,  mostn 

fUtioit  of  fatigue  and  disappointinonts,  of  which  it  pleased 

'  to  give  hirn  full  measure*     He  was  in  his  temper  some- 

..„•  rapid  and  hasty,  but  of  a  kindly,  sweet  disposition,  void 

of  all  design  ;  and  so  innocent  in  his  own  intentions  tliat  he 

Ra«pect«?d  no  one  ;  so  that  you  might  have  cheated  him  ten 

times  a  day,  if  nine  had  not  been  sufficient  for  your  purfjose." 

Lieutenant  Sterne  was  run  through  the  body  at  Gibraltar,  in  a 

'd  by  a  quan^l  **  about  a  goose/'  He  survived,  Init  with 

... ...,,  ..red  constitution,  and  died  in  Jamaica,  March,  1731. 

Nowhere  in  his  autobiography  does  Sterne  speak  tenderlytj 
of  \m  mother.  No  portrait  of  her  hangs  in  the  Shandy  gal- 
lery. The  only  allusion  to  her,  in  her  son's  letters,  occurs 
in  one  of  those  addressed,  in  1758,  to  Mr.  Blake,  a  fellow- 
pr»>Uirychiry  of  York  Cathedral,  extracts  from  which  Mr,  Fitz^ 
pjrald  publishes  for  the  first  time,  Sterne  speaks  of  going  to 
York  to  sec  his  mother,  '*  having  much  to  say  to  her,"  Mid 
lie  adds:  *^  I  trust  my  poor  mother^s  affair  is  by  this  time 
€Titlcd,  to  our  comfort,  and,  I  trust,  to  hers.'*    It  is  possible. 


4  Laurence  Sterne,  [July, 

but  only  possible,  that  the  '*  affair  "  referred  to  may  have  l>e4^^ 
tliat  which  formed  the  basis  of  a  story  for  which  the  editor  JH 
Wal]ioIiana  is  respoasilile.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Waljx>le  Is' 
re|K>rted  to  have  said  :  ^"^  What  is  called  sentimental  writing, 
though  it  be  understood  to  appeal  solely  to  the  heart,  may  be 
the  product  of  a  bad  one.  One  would  imagine  that  Sterne  had 
been  a  man  of  a  very  tender  heart ;  yet  I  know  from  indubita- 
ble authority,  that  his  mother,  who  kept  a  school,  having  run  in 
debt  on  account  of  an  extravagant  daughter,  would  have  rotted 
in  a  jail  if  the  parents  of  her  scholars  had  not  raised  a  sul>- 
scriptioa  for  her.  Her  own  son  had  too  much  sentiment  to 
have  any  feeling.  A  dead  ass  was  more  im])oi*tant  to  him 
thane  livmg  mother.'*  The  rest  of  the  paragraph  is  forgott^^ 
but  the  last  sentence  still  lives  in  the  more  epigi*ammatic  a^H 
more  cniel  form  which  Byron  gave  it,  — "  Sterne  preferred  ^ 
whining  over  a  dead  ass  to  relieving  the  necessities  of  a  living 
mother,**  —  and  is  adopted  even  by  Henri  Taine.  Wit  pre- 
serves a  slander,  as  alcohol  preserves  other  reptiles.  Bacon's 
reputation  is  still  scarred  by  the  epithet  which  gives  the  sting 
to  Pope's  famous  couplet.  Goldsmith's  devoted  biographers 
have  vaiidy  striven  to  blot  out  of  men's  memories  Walpole's 
description  of  him  as  an  "  inspired  idiot."  And  Keat^  si 
suffers  from  Byron's  sneer  :  — 

"  Strang  that  the  sou!,  that  very  fiery  particle, 
Should  let  itself  be  snutTfd  out  by  an  article.** 

The  Byron-Walpole  antithesis  implies  an  opinion  which  has 
support  in  facts.  If  Waljx>le  used  the  language  imputed 
him,  —  which  is  uncertain,  —  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  thi 
he  affected  to  despise  Sterne,  pronouncing  tlie  first  part 
Tristram  Shandy  *'  a  v^ry  insipid  and  tedious  performam 
and  the  second  part  '^  the  dregs  of  nonseuBe  " ;  that,  like  Roj 
and  other  gossips,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  truth  to  poim 
that  *'  indubitable  authority  "  might  with  him  mean  common 
report ;  and  that  the  story  is  without  particulars.  If  true, 
what  does  it  amount  to  ?  That  Mrs.  Sterne,  having  been 
plunged  in  debt  by  an  extravagant  daughter,  —  the  same  froai 
whom  her  son  was  ''moat  mihappily  estranged,"  —  was 
lieved  through  a  subscription  from  the  parents  of  her  schol 
Was  it  Sterne's  duty  or  was  he  able  to  bear  the  whole  bui'doi 
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\  ht  d^Iine  in  assist  liia  motlier  ?    Did  he  even  kiiow  of  tlie 

'  '  ^1  8lv«3  wa»  ledacod  ?     It  is  uecessary  to  answer 
M^  -        !i  unfavorably  to  him»  before  convicting  of  filial  in- 
iitifQde  a  man  who  spent  money  only  too  freely^  who  had  only 
>«i{t  a  heart,  who  supplied  all  his  wife's  neccs^iticfi,  and  wag 
Bdtoiis  for  her  physical  comfort  long  after  he  had  ceased  to 
'  her.  and  who  hy  the  mouth  of  Corporal  Trim  thus  defined 
if  mandnient :  "  *  Prithee,  Trim,'  quoth  my  fath«>r, 

L  .  -^..d  to  him,  *  what  dost  thou  mean  by  "  honoring  thy 
aiid  thy  mother"?'    'Allowing  them,  an'  please  yonr 
biior,  tliree  Imlfpence  a  day  out  of  my  pay,  when  they  grow 
'  And  didst  thou  do  that,  Trim  ? '  said  Yorick.   *  He  did, 
d,'  replied  my  Uncle  Toby.     *  Then,  Trim,'  said  Yorick, 
Irj^n^r  out  of  his  chair,  and  taking  the  Corporal  i»y  the  hand, 
an  the  best  commentator  on  this  part  of  the  decalogue; 
aud  I  honor  thee  more  for  it,  Corporal  Trim,  than  if  thou  hadst 
bd  a  hand  in  the  Talmud  itself.' " 
^ror.,M%  apparent  indlflerence  to  his  mother  should  raise  no 
»u  in  support  of  this  accusation  against  him ;  for  it  is 
\(t  i-e^ist  a  motlicr's  just  claims  upon  the  purse,  and  a 
^  t ,  ..*M.  it^nt  thing  to  be  devoid  of  a  strong  natural  affection  for 
Insr.    JW^fed  as  the  associations  with  the  word  "  mother  "  gen- 
are  not  always  so.    Goldsmith  —  whose  mother 
.....  v.i^v-ui.iuvd  his  poetical  aspirations,  but  had  refused  to  re- 
cei\-ft  th*^  y^ung  prodigal  on  his  return  from  Dublin  —  never 
I  an  attachment  to  her  comparable  with  that  he  felt 
» iier»  his  brnthers,  his  uncle  Contarinc,  or  his  friend  Bob 
vanton,  the  8upix)8ed  original  of  Tony  Lumpkin,   In^ingsays 
^l*ut  gives  no  authority  for  the  statement  —  that,  "  in  tlio  lat- 
ryearii  of  ftuldsmith's  life,  when  bis  mother  had  become  blind, 
contributed  from  his  precarious  resources  to  prevent  her 
feeling  want*';  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
he  never  made  any  effort  after  leaving  Ireland  to  visit 
,  and  never  yearned  towards  her  as  he  did  towardn  other 
l^mlwra  of  the  family.     In  his  writings,  full  as  they  are  of  the 
wtr  -    *  '    laces  he  liked  ^o  recall,  she  has  not  been  found. 
But  *  ale  spirit  of  his  father,"  says  Irving,  ''walked 

^ith  him  Uirough  life,  a  pure  and  virtuous  monitor."     It  is  he 
((IT  liis  son  Henry,  who  closely  resembled  him)  who  is  com* 
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memorated  iii  Dr,  Primrose,  in  the  benevolent  fatlicr  of  HH 
Man  in  Black,  and  in  the  preacher  of  tlie  Deserted  Villa 
Not  inferior  in  excellence  to  these  amiable  characters  is  '*  mjr 
Uncle  Toby,"  in  whom  the  world  loves  Sterne's  father, 
books  celebrate  mothers,  —  some  with  real,  and  some,  al 
^ith  affected  feeling.  It  is  well  to  learn,  on  such  good  autliQ 
ity,  that  the  head  of  the  family  does  sometimes  inspire 
cliildren  with  sentiments  of  regard  as  strong  and  tender 
those  frequently  felt,  and  more  frequently  expressed,  for  tb 
mother. 

The  most  picturesque  and  pathetic  scenes  in  Tristram  Sha 
dy  come  from  Sterne's  recollections  of  ten  years'  marching  wit 
bis  father's  regiment,  as  some  of  Goldsmith's  most  charmir 
passages  emliody  his  reminiscences  of  the  humble  parson« 
where  he  was  brought  up  at  his  father's  knees-  "Trimlj 
montero-cap  and  Le  Fevre's  sword  and  dear  Uncle  Toby^ 
r(»4iiiilanre,''  writes  Mr.  Thackeray,  **  ai*e  douljtless  remic 
cencos  of  the  boy,  who  had  lived  with  the  followers  of  Wil 
liam  and  Marlborough,  and  had  beat  time  wifli  bis  little  feet  i 
the  fifes  of  Raujillies  in  Dublin  barrack-yard,  or  played  with 
torn  flags  and  halberds  of  Malplaquet  on  the  para*le*ground  i 
.Clonmel."  Titat  monten>cap,  with  the  story  of  the  sufferij] 
Df  Corporal  Trim's  brother  in  tlve  Portuguese  Inquisition, ; 
have  been  brought  home  by  Lieutenant  Sterne  from  the  Vig 
expedition,  wbieb  bis  wife  and  child  did  not  accompany,  Tha 
toucliing  narrative  of  Le  Fevre's  death  may  have  been  told  i 
the  boy'a  hearing.  Uncle  Toby^s  famous  ajjostrophe  to 
Lfly,  to  the  accidental  impression  from  which,  at  ten  yearH< 
*age,  Tristram  Shandy  attriliutes  one  half  of  his  philanthropy! 
may  have  been  uttered  by  Lieutenant  Sterne  at  his  dimier-table 
just  before  his  son  passed  from  beneath  the  influence  of  tlm 
*'  kindly,  sweet  disposition."  Laurence  must  often  have  sati 
on  his  father^s  knee  while  old  soldiers  fought  tlieir  battles  over 
Igain,  and  cursed  the  treaty  which  had  robbed  them  of  glory 
^and  promotion.  He  must  often,  too,  in  tliat  coarse  age,  lav€ 
heard  stories  of  a  character  not  to  be  named  to-day  ;  for  ntj 
even  the  best  of  Queen  iVnne's  officers  were  likely  to  dispb 
80  much  consideration  for  a  boy's  imiocence  as  Colonel  Nei 
come  manifested  when  Captain  Costigan  sang  an  obscene  fiQ| 
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i^  'lUiog.     Whatever  his  father  did  when  not  upon 

j,  ^..r  i.  vor  !v'  «  -  ^,  Laurcy  would  be  hy  hLs  sido. 
crn*  was  in  tor  \n^  education  to  a  cousin  upon  Uie 

,  who  paid  most  of  his  bills  at  a  gchool  hi  Halifax, 
X,  .i.id  who  sent  him  to  Jama  College,  C:n^'-  -^-n.     Of 
life  dtirtng  thin  period  hut  a  single  ant lientic  ti h  . g  pre- 

flarrocK    The  nshcr  hud  whipped  him  for  whitewashing  Lau. 
C'.>..v,>  apciii  the  ceiling,  in  glguntie  clmracters.    **  My  master," 
\  *'  was  very  much  hnrt  at  this,  and  said  that  name 
I  ffaould  not  hfi  effaced,  for  I  was  a  hoy  of  genius,  and  he  was 
i  I  sliould  come  to  prefr^rment.     This  expression  made  me 

the  striiK's  1  had  received/'  * 

I  wafe  a  raatt^^r  of  course  that  Sterne  should  ent4>r  the  min- 

^,  whatijr      'r     rjualificatioris.     His  great-grandfather  had 

an  ui'  s  and  one  of  his  father-s  brothers  was  a 

af  York  Cathedral,     Famifle  oblige.    The  canon  got 

'     ''  '    -   ^'         )id  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral,  and 

,  lied  to  two  other  small  livings  in 

^vicinity  of  York.    Goldsmith,  also,  might  have  l*een  a 

hut  for  tlie  love  of  gay  cluthes,  whicli  sent  him  in 

hroeehcis  to  the  examining  bishop.     People  will  rugrot 

i  Sterne  wait  ordained,  or  that  Goldsmith  waa  not  ordained, 

ag  aa  tlj  "  r  that  a  man  of  genius  should  suffer 

L  poverty  aii'  it,  or  that  ho  should  get  his  living  by  a 

sion  whose  duties  he  dischai^es  well  enoughj  but  whose 

-violates.     This  was  a  period  of  tronsi- 

ronage  were  over,  and  those  of  large 

^  and  quick  profits  to  successful  autliors  had  not  yet  l)egun* 

ern  prosj)ercil ;  but  it  required  the  physical  licalth  as 

I  tlie  robust  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  endure  the  hard- 

r  of  a  literary  life.     If  we  judge  Sterne  the  more  severely 

it.  Th>ii»lcemy'i  sketch  in  one  of  the  **  Roumlabout  Pnpcre  **  w  purely  fanci- 

I  "  Yotidcr  lean,  shiuuUiln^j,  catlaverous  liid,  who  is  always  Imrrowing  money, 

Wm.  *t]il  JtMTintf  at  the  Uoof^cniniifs,  is  Mtwier  Lnurcncc  Stcriic,  ii  biRhop'a 

I  fbr  llie  rburtrh.     For  abumc,  you  litUo  r^'pmbnte  t 

"    Dr.  Hiirs  mtmoir  of  Sturne  in  the  »*KoyaI  Fc- 

-OL  '  iur  I7»^u,  which  U  incorrect  in  miiny  piirtioularfi,  surs*  that  **  «t 

^Wuu)4   hum  otiJy  vthifu  ha  |»lcii9cd.  und  not  ofteuer  ihuu  ont'e  a  fort* 

it  flX  Ciinibrirlgt?  **  he  rend  n  ^r^^ax  dciil^  lau^lied  nioru,  And  loft  the 

I  Ddil  man  who  hod  no  hiirra  in  him,  and  had  ynxu  it  he  would  only 
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because  he  was  a  clergyman,  we  sliould  remember  that,  but  for 
the  means  of  support  afforded  by  bis  profession,  Tristram 
Shandy  and  the  Sentimental  Journey  might  never  have 
been  written.  He  had  uiherited  "  a  fine  and  delicate  frame  '* 
from  his  father.  He  had  a  "  pale  face,'*  "  spider  legs,"  and 
''  a  cadaverous  bale  of  goods  "  for  a  body.  He  suffered  from 
asthmatic  and  consimipti?e  tendencies,  broke  a  vessel  m  his 
lungs  wlule  in  coDege,  was  sick  vnih  fevers  and  racked  by  a 
cough  afterwards,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  complained 
of  )>ciiig  hotly  pursued  by  Death,  that  '4ong-8t3-iding  scoundrel 
of  a  scare-sinner,"  who  knocks  at  every  door.  His  health  wag 
tolerably  good  while  he  led  a  quiet  life  in  the  country,  but  it 
gave  way  under  excitement.  He  could  not  have  fouglit  the 
world  like  Johnson,  nor  have  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  like 
Goldsmith. 

Not  that  such  considerations  influenced  his  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession. His  com-se  had  probably  been  marked  out  for  him  be- 
fore he  was  sent  to  Cambridge :  bis  uncle  opened  the  church 
door,  and  he  walked  in.  At  this  time  he  was,  as  he  tells  us  in 
Tristram  Shandy,  "as  mercurial  and  sublimated  a  composi- 
tion, as  hcteroclite  a  creature  in  all  his  declensions,  with  as 
much  Life  and  whim  and  g'aicU  de  cmur  about  him  as  the 
kindliest  climate  could  have  engendered  and  put  together. 
With  all  this  sail  poor  Yorick  carried  not  one  ounce  of  ballast. 
He  was  utterly  unpractised  in  the  world,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  knew  just  about  as  well  how  to  steer  his  course  in 
it  as  a  romping,  unsuspicious  girl  of  thirteen,  80  that,  upon 
his  first  setting  out,  the  brisk  gale  of  his  spirits  nm  him  foul 
ten  times  a  day  of  somebody's  tackling ;  and  as  the  grave  and 
more  slow-paced  were  oftencst  in  his  way,  *t  was  with  sucli 
he  had  generally  Ijie  ill-luck  to  be  most  entangled,  •  ,  ,  .  And 
as  his  comments  had  usually  the  ill  fate  to  be  tenninated  either 
in  a  bon  mot^  or  to  be  enlivened  throughout  with  some  drollery 
or  humor  of  expression,  it  gave  wings  to  Yorick's  indiscretion. 
In  a  word,  though  he  never  sought,  yet  at  the  same  time,  as 
he  seldom  shunned  occasions  of  saying  what  came  upper- 
most, and  without  much  ceremony,  he  had  but  too  many 
temptations  in  life  of  scattering  his  wit  and  his  humor,  his 
gibes  and  his  jests,  about  him.  They  were  not  lost  for  want  of 
gathering." 
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y*l-  i  near  twenty  years  at  Sutton,"  is  Stcrno's  brief 

Puoaii.    .         f^t*^ward8liip,  "  doing  duty  at  both  places  [Sut- 
niid  Sh  1  iii-r  ri].     I  had  then  very  good  health,     Bookas, 
jg,  and  shooting  were  my  amusements/'    "Do* 
.oth  places  -' ;  but  how  well  or  ill  Sterne  does  not 
I  thi>re  13  no  otiicr  testimony  on  tlie  subject.  The  sole 
ag  him  as  a  clergyman,  apart  from  our  general 
h'm  character,  is  by  his  published  sermons.    Here,, 
been  injured  by  an  epigram.     Gray,  in  a  letter 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes, 
^^  **iem :  ^^  They  are  in  the  style  I  think  most  proper  for 
,  and   show  a  strong  imagination,  and  a  fecnsible 
beart;  but  you  see  liim  often  tottering  on  tlie  verge  of  laugh- 
tor,  and  ready  to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  face  of  the  audi- 
ea«u**    The  last  clause  of  this  opinion,  expressed  by  a  man 
wio  had   never  hciird  Storno  preach,  is  remembered  while 
the  rest  has  been  forgotten.    Yet  the  last  clause  conveys  a 
irmf*5^  idea.     There  are  few  passages  in  Sterne's  sermons  cal- 
1  to  offend  a  stickler  for  the  proprieties  of  the  pulpit, 
4  these  cases  the  stmnbling-block  is  almost  invariably 
in  the  turn  given  to  a  phniso,  or  to  a  line  of  reasoning, 
>  in  purpose,  but  unusual  in  form.    The  discourse  enti» 
"'      '^  of  Feasting  and  the  House  of  Mourning," 

^  -.  with  a  flat  denial  of  the  text,  and  proceeds 
U\  state  the  worldling's  arguments  against  it ;  by  which  device 
the  ji:  ■  insures  closer  attention  to  his  refutation  of 
^^^"m.  I     does  not  totter  on  the  verge  of  laughter  more 

Mtly  Uian  do  many  old-fashioned  preachers  in  excellent 
Writers  conversant  with  pulpit  literature  affinn 
u4Courses  compare  favorably  with  those  published  by 
Other  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  during  the  last 
'  *         ill  century  (of  which  Cioldsmith   com- 
'  dry,  methodical,  and  unaffecting,'*  and 
were  "  deliTcred  with  the  most  insipid  calmness "  ) ;  the  re- 
"     id  as  well  as  those  who  praised  Tristram 
^    ^  ^  I ous  quotations  from  the  sermons,  and  found 

BtJihing  in  Uicm  to  criticise,  except  their  publication  in  Yor- 
Idc'a  namB.  Lady  Cowper  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Ireland:  **I 
Kkfi  them  ^stcoedingly,  and  1  think  the  writer  must  be  a  very 
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good  man  '* ;  and  Gray  declares  that  tbey  are  "  written  in 
style  most  proper  for  the  pulpit,**  "  show  a  warm  imagmat 
and  a  Bom^iblo  heaii/'  and  contain  '^  good  writing  and 
sense."  ^ 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  some  of  Storne-s  Bermons 
tain  ghrewd  oliservntions  on  life  and  manners,  snch  as  wo^ 
he  lijoked  for  in  "  The  Spectator "  or  '*  The  Citizen  of 
World/'  as  otliers  are  little  more  than  the  graceful  ampl 
tion  of  a  parable,  or  the  skilful  analysis  of  a  Br' 
acter.    They  often  deserve  Mr.  Shandy's  jud«:iii 
one  which  Corporal  Trim  read  aloud :  **  I  like  the  ser 
well,"  Kftid  my  father ;  *^  't  is  di'amatic ;  and  th^Te  is  ^ 
in  that  way  of  writing,  when  skilfully  managed,  tira 
tJie  attention'';  —  and  they  contain  picturesque  as  well  I 
dramatic  passages,  the  author's  taste  for  painting  hi  ' 
to  bring  a  scene  l^efore  tJie  eye.     But  the  sermons 
divine,  in  what  generation,  are  all  sermon?    Who  pr 
nothing  Imt  Christ  and  Him  crucified  ?     Not  Jeremy  Tayl 
uor  Tillotson,  nor  South,  nor  Barrow,  nor  h*:-  uhn>^o  <lisi<>ou 
are  still  wet  from  the  press. 

Stenie  has  been  called  a  pagan,  upon  the  groimd,  m  it  wc 
apj.)ear,  tliat  lie  does  not  sufficiently  dwell  upon  the  rowa 
and  punislmients  of  a  future  life ;  that  his  God  is  not  a  jea 
God,  and  that  his  world  is  not  a  gloomy  world ;  Ijut  if  Ch^ 
tianity  be  the   gospel  of  love,  if  the  parables  of  the  O^ 
Samaritan  and  tlie  Prodigal  Son  epitomize  the  religion  of 
New  Testament,  his  sermons  are  as  fully  entitled  to  benefi|| 
clergy  and  to  Christian  burial  as  are  most  of  those  which  sL 
in  the  odor  of  sanctity.     He  has  himself  in  Tristram  Slit 
dy  acquainted   the  world  with   the  general   aim  of  his 
courses,     '^  To  preach  to  show  the  extent  of  our  reading  or  ' 
subtility  of  our  wit ;  to  parade  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  nilj 
with  the  beggarly  accounts  of  a  little  learnmg,  tinselled 

♦  **  Hia  pnncipial  merit  coDsbsted  in  h\»  pathetic  powers/*  savn  G i 
"iu  which  he  never  FttiW."    In  mui>thcr  lewer  Gmy  writer:  "I  hiivc  i 
of  rudiDg  Jeremy  Tajlur,  for  I  am  pfii^umleil  that  choppioij;  |i>j^'ii:  in  xh6  ptl] 
fts  oar  divmefi  Kave  done  ever  si  nee  iho  Kovolution,  w  noi  the  tliing ;  but  ilia&J 
a^iifttion  and  warmih  of  cxprc^iuo  nna  in  theur  pkce  there  ns  much  At  € 
•tagej  modemtetl,  however,  and  chasUfaod  ii  littk?  h\  rli«'  luriiv  mnJ  Ktn«»flT\ 
ligKm/' 
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with  a  few  words  which  glitter,  but  convey  little  light  and  less 
warmth ; — is  a  dishonest  nse  of  the  poor  single  half-hour  in  a 
week  which  is  put  into  our  hands  :  't  is  not  preaching  the 
Gospel,  but  ourselves.  For  my  own  part,  continued  Yorick, 
I  bad  rather  direct  five  words  point-blank  to  the  heart."  Six 
years  later,  when  presenting  a  firiend  with  his  works,  §terne 
said :  "  The  sermons  came  liot  from  tlie  heart."  He  believed, 
with  Ooldsmith,  that  tlie  Christian  preacher  "ought  to  arm 
one  passion  against  another,"  and  he  endeavored  to  do  so. 
His  praises  are  given  to  the  benevolent,  in  whom  "the  im- 
pulse to  pity  is  so  sudden  that,  like  instruments  of  music 
which  obey  the  touch,  the  objects  which  are  fitted  to  excite 
snch  emotions  work  so  instantaneously  that  you  would  scarce 
thmk  the  will  was  concerned  " ;  the  humble, "  who  provoke 
no  man  by  contempt,  thrust  themselves  forward  as  the  mark 
of  no  man's  envy,"  who  are  "  even  in  contentions  mild  and 
placid,"  and  are  consequently  "  fenced  and  guarded  hj  the 
love,  the  friendship,  and  good  wishes  of  all  mankind " ;  the 
**  chaste  and  spotless  within,  conscious  of  no  dirty  thought 
or  dishonest  action  "  ;  the  truthful ;  the  impulsive,  who  carry 
the  heart  in  the  hand,  and  "  at  whom  discretion  shakes  her 
head."  He  inveighs  against  pride,  hypocrisy,  evil-speaking, 
timf-serving,  ostentatious  generosity,  all  whose  works  are 
wonh  less  than  "one  honest  tear  shed  in  private  over  the 
unfortunate."  He  has  no  mercy  for  "  the  poor,  sordid,  selfish 
vretcli,  wliose  little,  contracted  heart  melts  at  no  man's  afflic- 
tions." He  declares  that  riches  are  "  given  to  glad  the  heart, 
to  open  it,  and  to  make  it  more  kind  "  ;  and  that  "  the  single 
hint  of  the  camel  and  the  narrow  passage  he  has  to  go  through 
has  more  coercion  in  it  than  all  the  seesaws  of  philosophy." 
He  esteems  the  example  of  Job  "  of  more  universal  use,  and 
speaking  more  to  the  heart,  than  all  the  heroic  precepts "  of 
the  Stoics,  which  were  "  good  sayings  rather  than  good  reme- 
dies." He  exhorts  his  hearers  to  "  be  open,  be  honest,  give 
themselves  for  what  they  are  "  ;  and  "  to  think  worthily  of  our 
nature  as  one  step  towards  acting  well."  According  to  Sterne, 
"the  great  end  of  religion,  is  to  purify  our  hearts  and  con- 
qner  our  passions,  —  make  us  wiser  and  better  men,  better 
neighbors,  better   servants  to  God."      "Christianity,  when 
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rightly  undcrstoorl  and  practised,  is  all  meekness  and  candor 
and  love  and  courtesy'* ;  and  '*the  chief  enjoyment  of  Heaven 
is  in  the  pure  exercise  of  love."  He  appeals  to  religions  and 
moral  sentiments  rather  than  principles,  seeks  to  strengthen 
the  affections  rather  than  to  improve  the  judgment  or  to  hard- 
en the  will,  dwells  on  the  amiable  virtues  almost  exclusively. 

This  *' religion  of  the  heart"  Sterne  preached  to  small 
country  congregations  for  twenty  years*  Hud  liis  life  Ijeen 
flagrantly  at  variance  with  his  teachings,  it  seems  Incred- 
ible that  tlie  world  should  not  have  known  it.  He  *'  was 
not  ujion  a  very  friendly  footing"  with  the  Squire  of  the 
parish ;  he  had  made  other  enemies  by  his  plentiful  lack  of 
"that  on derst rapping  virtue  called  discretion";  complaints 
could  easily  have  been  lodged  with  the  Archbishop,  his  ecclesi- 
astical superior,  who  lived  within  six  miles  of  his  church ; 
and  his  subsequent  reputation  made  him  a  shining  mark  for 
attack.  But  there  is  no  testimony  from  Sutton  or  Stillingto^ 
to  control  the  evidence  of  Bishop  Warburton,  who  in  17 
wrote  to  Garrick:  **  I  am  glad  there  is  no  reason  to  chau] 
my  opinion  of  so  agreeable  and  original  a  writer  as 
Sterne,  —  I  mean  of  his  moral  character,  of  whicli  1  hi 
received  from  several  of  my  acquaintances  so  \Qry  advi 
tageous  an  account," 

Sterne's  uncle,  the  canon,  a  violent  anti-Jacobite  partisan, 
sought  to  avail  himself  of  his  pen,  but  "  he  quarrelled  wi 
me,"  says  his  nephew,  **  because  I  would  not  %vrite  paragra 
for  the  newspapers :  though  he  was  a  party-man  I  was  n 
and  detested  such  dirty  work,  thinking  it  beneath  me."  It 
said,  however,  that  Sterne  did  for  a  time  write  in  sup 
of  the  Whig  int<jrest ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  has  gi 
one  of  his  uncle's  Jacobite  enemies^  Dr.  Burton,  an  accovch 
of  York,  an  mipleasant  extension  of  existence  in  the  persi 
of  Dn  Slop,  —  that  "squat  uncourtly  figure,  ....  waddling 
through  the  dirt  on  the  veriebrce  of  a  little,  diminutive 
pony,"  —  whoso  encounter  with  Obadiah  on  tlie  powerful 
coach-horse  every  school-boy  remembei-s.  Though  Sterne 
names  shooting  among  his  amusements,  he  rarely  uses 
sportsmen's  language,  whilst  his  works  abomid  with  ilkLstra 
tiona  from  music  and  painting.      For  society  he  could  re- 
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iOit  to  Tork,  within  an  liour*s  ride,  where  the  leading  fani- 

Qies  of  Northern  England  used  to  pass  the  winter.     Nearer 

to  the  parsonage  lived  the  Croft   family,  ^ — of  whom  Sterne 

ipoaks    with    affection    in    his    autobiographj,  —  and    Jolm 

Hall  Stevenson,  a   college   friend,   who,  like  Dr.  Johnson's 

crony,  Topham  Beauclerc,   combined  a  loose  life  and  con- 

reiBation  with  elegant  manners  and  scholarly  tastesj  and  who 

led  Cmzy  Castle,  where  he  kept  bachelor's  hall,  with  boon 

panions.     At  HalPs  not  over-decorous  board  Sterne  fro- 

q«j       '       tt^  contributing  with  his  wit  and  his  bass-viol  to  the 

eit  uient.     Possessing  few  books  himself,  until  the  suc- 

oeet  of  Tristram  Shandy   enabled    him  to  make  some  pur- 

ehftsea,  he  read  in  Hall's  library.     There  he  found,  not  only 

Shftkespcare,  Cervantes,  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Swill,   Bacon, 

tnd  Locke,  —  of  his  familiarity  with  whom  his  writings  afford 

evidence, — ^but  also   rare   authors   of  the   fourteenth 

:eenth  centuries,  whose  quaint  theories  and  broad  hu- 

(ttor  &scinated  him.     His  imagination  clothed  the  dry  bones 

of  these  forgotten  writers  with  flesh  and  blood,  breathed  into 

them  the  breath  of  life,  christened  the  creature  thus  called  into 

\miig  ilr.  Shandy  of  Shandy  Hall,  and  set  him  down  in  the 

Eogland  of  the  eighteenth  century,  marrying  him  to  the  incar- 

uai^n  of  commonplace,  —  in  whom  he  is  believed  to  have 

^presented  his  own  wife,  —  engaging  him  in  discussions  with 

htt-  and  with  excellent  Uncle  Toby  of  the  problem  of  life 

<i  oro,  and  in  endeavors  to  solve  it  in  practice  as  the  books 

wired  it  in  theory.    Those  who  weary  of  these  parts  of  Tris- 

lium  Shandy  should  observe  how  much  the  humor  is  assisted 

bjthe  contrast  between  the  syllogizing  philosopher  and  the 

straightforward    soldier,  and   how  the    blind  wall    of   Mrs. 

ShftoJy's  nature  brings  into  relief  the  living  figures.     Add 

t(i  the  eflect  upon  Sterne's  impressible  mind  of  these  occu- 

(litions  of  his  leisure  hours  his  experience  as  a  clerg3^man^l 

which  must  have  increased  Ids  acquaintance  with  mankind 

md  his  mastery  over  the  chords  of  feeHng,  and  we  see  how 

middle  life,  like  boyhood,  was   preparing  him  for  the   com- 

posiliou  of  a  book  as  "  heteroclite  in  all  its  declensions  "  as 

Yorick  liimaelf. 

With  tlic  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  Tristram 
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Shandy,  toward  the  cloge  of  1759,  commGiices  the  shoi^ 
and  the  last  period  of  Sterne's  lifcj  with  which,  perhaps  m 
tiinately  fur  him,  we  are  hest  aojnainted,  his  lotters  he| 
forward  being  preserved  and  his  actions  known.     Never  1 
the  transition  from  obscurity  to  celebrity  more  sudden, 
little  village  of  Sutton  was  not,  even  in  those  days  of 
travelling,  more  remote  from  LcMidon  than  was  the  life  o^ 
paator  hitherto  from  that  upon  which  he  now  entered, 
have  turned  author,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  because  1 1 
tilled  uf  emplnying  my  brains  for  other  people's  advantd 
*Ti8  a  foolish  sacrifice  I  have  made  for  some  years  ti/ 
ungrateful  person.**    **  I  have  writt43n,"  he  says  in  ano< 
letter,  **  not  to  be  fed,  but  to  be  famous."     Fame  cam^ 
a  bound,  and  with  it  good  feeding.    Though  the  first  ed 
of  Tristram  Phandy  was  printed  at  York  at  Sterne\s 
Dodsley  liaving  refused  him  £  50   for  it,  —  though  the 
parcel  that  went  up  to  London  was  a  small  one,  —  though 
one  or  two  modest  advertisements  heralded  its  arrival,  —  the 
the  author  had  no  credit  with  the  world,  no  influential  friti 
to  help  him,  except  Garrick,  whom  he  did  not  yet  know,] 
whose  attention  was  called  to  the  work  by  a  letter  written 
Sterne,  but  copied  and  signed  by  a  lady  friend  of  both  gen 
men,  —  yet  few  literary  ventures  hav^  had  greater  sue 
**  At  present,'*  writes  Walpole,  *'  nothing  is  talked  of,  natl 
admii*ed,  but  a  khid  nf  mud  called  '  The  Life  and  Opinion 
Tristram  Shandy/  The  man's  head,  indeed,  was  ai 

tie  turned  before,  and  is  now  topsy-turvy  with  his  feuccoss  i 
fame.    Dodsley  has  given  him  six  luindred  and  tifty  pounij 
for  the  Becond  edition  and  two  more  volumes ;  Lord  Pal< 
berg,  a  donative  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a  yea 
and  Bishop  Wai*burton  gave  him  a  pm-se  of  guld  %  and 
compliment  (which   hapf>ened  to  be  a  contradiction),  M 
it  was  quite  an  oriirinrd  connposition,  and  in  the  true  Cerva 
;  and,  not  content  with  tills,  recommended  the  bool 


•  £490,  »fty»  Mr,  Fiteg«ral(l»  upon  the  authority  of  the  writwn  ogrocrootit. 
i  Thftt  i«,  the  UviRj^  of  CoxwoM. 

}  Tliis  stdtetDt^rii  has  Ik^^q  caUed  in  quention ;  hut  in  one  of  8t«mQ'«  UU 
KiiXy  he  fiaya :  "  I  had  &  pur^e  of  goinens  girea  me  joatxiHiA^  by  tt  biAhoji," 
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tlie  bendi  of  l>ishoi>8,*  and  told  tliem  Mr.  Sterne,  the  author, 
mis  the  Kugliah  Rabelais,     They  had  never  heard  of  sucli  a 
wrilcr/'t     "Ti-istram  Shandy,"  writes  Gray,  "is  an  objectl 
of  still    greater  admiration    [than  Frederick  the  Great's  po- 
etry], the  man  as  well  as  tJie  book.     One  is  invited  to  dinner 
where  he  dines,  a  fortnight  beforehand."    *'  The  man  Sterne, 
I  hare  been  toM,"  said  Dr,  Johnson  in  1773,  ^'  had  engage- 
ments [in  London]  for  three  months."     *'  East  and  West  were 
moved  aliko^'*  it  was  said.    "  All  novel-readers,"  says  the  Crit- 
ical Review,  ^^fi*om  the  stale  maiden  uf  quality  Ui  the  snuff-tak- 
^Dg  chambermaid,  devonred  the  first  part  of  Tristram  Shandy 
h  a  most  voracious  swallow,"     Two  hundred  copies  were 
sold  in  two  days  at  York,  where  it  had  for  some  time  been 
rumored  that  Parson Yorick  —  by  which  name  Sterne  appears 
to  have  been  already  known — was  abotit  to  publish  an  extraor- 
dinary book.     Salads,  race-horses,  a  game  of  cards,  in  which 
Jknave  of  hearts  when  trumps  carried  all  before  him,  were  • 
from  Tristram  Shandy, —  signs  of  popularity  more  de- 
'  in  the  last  century  than  in  this.    Numerous  attacks  upon 
u,;v  UvKik  appeared  in  verse  and  in  prose,  and  imitations,  some 
of  tJiem  so  cleverly  done  as  to  deceive  professional  reviewers, 
itid  to  render  it  necessary  for  Dodsley  to  assure  the  public,  iu 
Us  advertisement  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  that  they 
vere  by  the  author  of  the  first  and  second. 

Ihiring  the  eight  remaining  years  of  Sterne's  life  there  were 
occasional   lulls  in   the   gale  of  popular  favor,  but  it  soon 
bidhciiod  again  or  blew  from  a  new  quarter.     Yorick's  ser- 
IS  were  odvertiscd  in  Tristram  Shandy,  and  bishops,  as  well 
ds  ladies  and  dukes,  subscribed  for  both,     "  Almost  all  the 
noltility   In   England,"   writes  Sterne    in    1765,  **^  honor  me 
vitli  their  names ;  and   't  is  thought   it  will   l>e   the   largest 
and  most  splendid  list  which  ever  pranced  before  a  book, 
fuhscriptious  came  into  fashion*"     Even  Walpole  could 


L 


*  Simi6  vrriies  to  Kitty :  "  Even  a\1  ttic  bUhop«  have  sent  tlieir  complimcDU 
to  ID?," 

t  WArtiiiTton  afterwards  ijnairelled  with  Sfcntc,  and  Cfllled  him  an  **  irrevocable 
hohblIivI,"  ««  he  coIKmI  Smalletc  •*  a  vagabond  Scat  who  wrote  nonseaso  **  ,•  Voi- 
Um^  '*  1  icoundnil  and  a  liar  ^' ;  Akcnsidc,  ik  "  wrotch,"  attd  Priestley,  '*  a  wrctclted 
fcdow  "  ;  a»  he  said  that  he  '*  never  knew  a  wirkeder  heart  than  Home's,  ur  one 
owfc  i)i»(<i4cd  to  do  mischief" ;  as  he  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  **  wll  the  devils 
li»  yi  wtrc  ready  to  wckomo  Wilkes.'^ 
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uot  rosist  the  fescinatioa  of  the  Sentioiental  Journey.  | 
is  **  very  pleasing,"  says  he,  "though  too  much  dilated,! 
infinitely  preferable   to   his    tiresome    Tristj*am    Shaud:^ 
which  I  could  never  get  througli  tliree  volumes.      In 
Uiere  is  great  good-nature  and  strokes  of  delicacy.''    Tl 
views,  taking  opposite  sides,  kept  the  shuttlecock  of  fame  ' 
in  air,  to  borrow  the  figure  with  which  I>r.  Johnson 
to  console  Goldsmith.    **  One  half  of  the  town,"  writes  St 
in  1761,  **  abuse  my  book  as  bitterly  as  the  other  half  cry 
to  the  skies  ;  tlie  best  is,  they  abuse  it  and  buy  it,  and  at  i 
a  rate  that  we  are  going  on  with  a  second  edition  as  fa 
possible*"     Amongst  those  who  could  see  no  merit  in  St 
was  Goldsmith,  who  had  hroken  loose,  two  years  preTiot 
from  the  traces  of  bookseller  Griffitlis  and  wile,  but  waa 
sore  from  the  harness,  still  *'  in  a  garret  writing  for  bread,  j 
expecting  to  be  dunned  for  a  milk-seore,"  and  not  yet 
ported  by  Johnson's  stalwart  arm.    It  seems  incredible 
he,  who  was  soon  to  create  the  Vicarage  of  Wakefield,  slw 
have  found  nothing  iji  Shandy  Hall  to  love  or  to  laugh  at  ;| 
it  is  to  he  feared  that  Goldsmith's  point  of  view  of  the  fas 
able  author  was   "obscured  by  his  own  unlucky  fortt 
Thus  Mr,  Forster  accounts  for  his  "  unjust  strictures ' 
Garrick,  in  the  *'  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Lil 
ture  in  Europe,"  puhlished  in  the  same  year  with  his  attiicl 
on  Sterne.   Goldsmith  changed  his  opinion  of  Garrick  afteij 
own  fortunes  brightened,  and  he  became  friends  with  the  i 
actor;  but  he  never  changed  his  opinion  of  Tristram  Sha 
concerning  whose  merits  he  had,  according  to  Mr.  Forfl 
a  dispute  over  a  dinner-table  at  Blackwall,  which  eude^ 
a  fight.     Ho  never  made  the  personal  accjuaintance  of  Ster 
and  called  him  a  '*  very  dull  fellow  '^  several  years  after^ 
death,  to    which   Johnson*    responded   with   his   omi3 
"  Wliy,  no,  sir." 

The  author  was  criticised  as  well  as  his  book ;  but  the  mos 
serious  charges  that  found  their  way  into  print  or  into 


•  Johnson,  according  to  "  Tlie  Ennjpean  Majy:ii2ine,**  toW  a  frjcn*!  of  Sterufl 
it  required  all  his  power*  to  ncutmliKe  die  effect  of  Stemc'i*  fascmatijig  t-onvc 
iipoa  Garrick  nud  Keytioldii. 
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Inonyitioim  letter,  which  was  sent  (in  1767)  to  the  Archbishop 
rf  York^  accused  him  of  frequenting  uiiclcrical  haunts,  —  Ar- 
tliiir*8  Ranelagh  Gnrdens,  aiid  the  theatre,  —  charges  such  as 
m  often  made  agrainst  country  clergymen  when  off  duty, 
Sterne  was  certainly  fond  of  the  flesh-pots  of  the  city.  **^ne 
degtmrrated  in  London,*'  said  Garrick,  a  friendly  witness, 
*Mike  an  ilUtransplantcd  shrub,  Tlie  incense  of  the  great 
gjiailed  his  head,  as  their  ragouts  had  done  his  stomach,*'  '*  I 
rejoice,**  writes  Stemo  to  Stevenson  (August,  1761),  **  you  are 
ill  London.  Rest  you  there  in  peace.  Here,  't  is  the  Devil.  You 
waaagood  prophet     I  wish  myself  luick  again,  as  you  told  me 

]  shcmld 0  Lord !  now  you  are  going  to  Ranelagh  to- 

iiight,  and  I  am  sitting  sorrowful  as  the  prophet  was  when  the 
Toiw  cried  out  to  him,  and  said,  '  What  doest  thou  here,  Eli- 
jah y  *  'T  is  well  the  spirit  does  not  make  the  same  at  Cox- 
would ;  for,  unless  for  the  few  sheep  left  me  to  take  care  of  in 
wilderness,  I  might  as  well,  nay,  better,  be  at  Mecca." 
cdlfint  shepherd  as  the  pastor  of  Sutton  might  ha%^e  been 
Wforchis  crook  had  been  straightened  into  a  sce|)tre,  and  his 
l.'O^^Tiiment  extended  over  the  English-reading  world,  he  could 
-  ''^"trer  contiBnt  himself  with  the  care  of  a  few  sheep  in  the 
loss.  He  had  ceased  to  relish  the  simple  fare  which,  fla- 
vored by  the  society  of  York  and  Crazy  Castle,  had  sufficed  for 
tireniy  years.  His  heart  was  no  longer  in  parochial  work,  but 
tag  given  to  the  new  vohmn's  which  were  announced  for 
Chrifltnms,  when  the  autlior  would  again  go  up  to  London  to 
wperiiitend  their  publication,  to  reap  another  harvest  of  fame, 
tod  be  again  "  engaged  fom*teen  dinners  deep."  "Hard  writ- 
ing in  Uie  summer,"  writes  he  (February,  1702),  "  together 
irifh  pr«:*aching,  which  I  have  not  strength  for,  is  fatal  to  mo  ; 
bot  I  cannot  avoid  the  latter  yet,  and  the  former  is  too  pleasur- 
al»lc  to  be  given  up*"  The  struggle  to  serve  two  masters 
|flijved  too  much  for  his  delicate  constitution.  A  vessel  broke 
fa  Itis  lungs,  and  he  went  abroad  for  his  health,  spending  a 
winter  in  Paris,  and  nearly  two  years  in  the  South  of  France. 

Tlio  doors  of  French  society  flew  open  for  him,  as  for  Oar- 
rick,  Hume,  Wilkes,  m\d  Walpole.     Those  were  days  of  Anglo- 
mania.   "  They  have  adopted,"  writes  Walpole,  "  om^  two  dull- 
est things, —  whisk  and  Richardson*"     Those  were  the  days, 
VOL.  cvn.  —  KO.  220.  2 
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too,  of  the  salons^  of  real  social  intercourse  omoiigst  mcnj 
women,  who  agreed  to  differ^  where  they  differed,  with 
tesy  and  mutual  respect,  and  who  hjoked  in  one  aootberJ 
for  ail  echo,  hut  for  a  living  spirit,  serious  or  gay,  as  fa 
and  mood  should  determine.     "  Heurcux  temps!  ■■   excU 
Sainte-Beure ;  *'  toute  la  vie  alors  dtait  tourn<So  h  la  sociabi| 
tout  <5tait  disposd  pour  le  plus  doux  commerce  da  Tosj 
pour  la  meilleui^  conversation.     Pas  un  jour  de  vacant 
une  heure*    Si  vous  ^tiez  homme  de  lettres  et  tant  salt  j 
philosophe,  voici  Temploi  regulicr  ijue  vous  a\ne2  Si  fair 
vob*e  semaine;  dimanche  et  jeudi  diner  chez  le  baron -d'^ 
bach ;  lundi  et  mercredi  duior  chez  Madame  Geoffrin ; 
chez  M.  Helv^tius ;  vendrodi  dtner  cliez  Mmo.  Xeckar." 
English  critics  have  taken  the  Rev,  Mr.  Sterne  to  task  for  \ 
seuting  to  associate  with  "  French  infidels.*'    But  argumo 
not  needed  to  convince  anybody  but  John  Bull,  with  a  pen  in 
hand,  and  with  Mrs.  Grundy  looking  over  his  shoulder,  of  I 
absurdity  of  refusuig  an  invitation  to  dinner  because  sob 
the  guests  are  unbelievers.     Sterne's  journey  through  lifid 
sembled  his  journey  through  the  South  of  Prance.    **  By 
ping  and  talking  to  every  soul  I  met,  who  was  not  in  a  full  i 
joinhig  all  parties  before  me,  waiting  for  every  soul  bet 
imiling  all  those  who  were  coming  through  cross-roads, 
ing  all  kinds  of  beggars,  pilgrims,  fiddlers,  finars,  not 
by  a  woman  in  a  mulberry-tree  without  commending  licr 
and  teni]rtiug  her  into  conversation  with  a  pincli  of  «nx 
short,  by  seizing  every  handle,  of  what  size  or  shape  so 
which  chance  held  out  to  me  m  this  journey,  I  turned] 
plain  ijito  a  cilf/,     I  was  always  in  company,  aiid  in 
variety^too;  and  as  my  mule  loved  society  as  well  aslj 
and  had  some  proposals  always  on  his  part  to  offer  to  * 
beast  he  met,  1  am  confident  we  couhi  have  passed  thr 
Fall-Mall  or  8t*  James's  Street  for  a  montJi  togetbor 
fewer  adventures,  and  seen  less  of  human  nature." 

Tired  of  living  in  France,  and  somewhat  improved  in  he 
Sterne  retm*ned  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1764.  Wi 
exception  of  some  months  spent  in  Italy,  Ins  remaining  i 
mers  were  passed  m  Yorkshire  and  iiis  winters  in  Lor 
where  he  died  in  lodgings,  M^ch  18, 1768.    A  hired  at 
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Mnt  dtafed  his  limbs  **with  one  liand^  and  stole  his  sleeve- 
Inttton;*  with  the  other";  a  footman , sent  by  a  friend  tu  inquire 
after  liis  health,  found  him  breathing  his  last,  and  announced 
ttie  fact  at  a  dinner-party  where    Garrick  and  Hume   were 
fiuests ;  his  body  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  single  moum- 
tn^-coQch  containing  two  persons  whose  names  are  unknown  ; 
wad  exhumed  —  as  if  to  complete  the  resemblance  to  Hamlet's 
Toriek  —  by  body-snatchers,  and  dissected  by  a  professor  at 
Cambridge,  the  features  not  being  recognized  until  tlic  knife 
had  done  its  work.     Garrick  lamented  in  verse  that  no  monu- 
ment marked  the  place 

*'  Where  genius,  vtlt^  and  humor  sleep  with  Sterne  " ; 
wd  two  Freemasons,  years  afterwards,  put  up  a  slab  **  near  '* 
the  spot  where  his  remains  were  supposed  to  lie,  inscribing 
thereupon    an    incorrect  date    and    singularly  inappropriate 
wordd  of  etilo§7* 

A  collection  at  tlie  York  races  more  than  enajjlod  Mrs. 
Stcme  to  pay  her  husband*s  debts,  and  the  sale  of ''  tlie  sweep- 
iiigs  of  his  study  "  added  a  little  to  her  scanty  means.  She 
died  ill  France,  where  her  daughter,  who  had  mamed  a  French- 
tjijM,  f  -m^.mI  Medalle  or  Medaille,  was  guillotined  (if  an  un» 
au  red  rumor  may  be  credited)  during  the  Revolution, 

In  17 To  liic  **  Letters  of  Yorick  to  Eliza"  were  published  by 
tbi  rain  woman  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  shortly 
iftanrords  apf>earcd  tliose  of  Sterne's  letters,  which  were 
b  Mn?,  Medalle^s  possession,  her  mother  having  directed  her 
^^priJit  them  in  case  others  from  the  same  hand  sliould  be 
^0ftitcid«  These  last  were  "  wretchedly  put  together,''  com- 
phxm  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  *'and   with   a  shameful   carelessness, 

wliidi  ban  fatally  injured  8tenie's  fame  and  memory No 

writer  has  ever  been  so  cruelly  dealt  with,  and  there  are  but 
few  writers  who  could  stand  the  test  of  having  every  line  in 
their  letters  printed  without  alteration." 

V^Hicther  tliis  last  statement  be  well  founded  or  not,  the 
practice  of  liuppressing  or  altering  a  dead  man's  letters  before 
their  publication  is  a  pernicious  one.  Lydia  Sterne  should 
be  thanked  for  printing  those  of  her  father  as  slie  found  them, 
ifhiifldyism  and  all.  Had  she  *'  cut  and  trimmed  at  all  points 
to  Uie  style  of  your  female  epistolizers/*  letters  which   had 
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been  written  *^  with  the  careless  irregularity  of  an  easy  heart," 
they  would  have  been  worthless*  All  the  world  would  have 
known  ihiit  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sterne,  decorons  and  dignified,  mod- 
erate in  language,  careful  not  to  offend,  was  not  '^the  man 
Sterne  *'  who  wrote  Tristram  Shandy ;  nor  Parson  Yorick,  who 
said  ''  what  came  uppermost."  Had  they  l)een  tampered 
with,  however  slightly,  no  trustwoxihy  conclusions  regarding^ 
the  writer's  character  could  have  been  drawn  from  them 
is  tlie  fact  that  they  are  jirinted  as  written  which  gives  i\ 
a  biograjihical  value.  They  would  be  still  more  useful  lud 
datCH  been  Kuppliod,  and  foil  names  given  instead  of  initi 

In  these  letters  the  character  of  Sterne  as  liusband  audi 
father  is  to  be  sought.  All  tiiat  he  writes  to  his  daughl 
or  aliout  her,  is  admirable*  "  In  his  last  letter,"  says  Th 
eray,  who  has  judged  him  with  extreme  severity,  "'  the 
one  sign  of  grace,  —  the  real  affection  with  which  he  en 
a  friend  to  be  a  guardian  to  hia  daughter  Lydia.  All  his  let-' 
ters  to  her  are  artless,  kind,  affectionate,  and  not  sentimental  j 
as  a  lumdred  pages  in  his  writings  are  beautiful  and  full,  not 
gurprismg  humor  merely,  hut  of  genuine  love  and  kindn« 
His  conjugal  relations  require  closer  scrutiny. 

**  At  York,"  says  Sterne's  Autobiography,  ''  I  became 
quainted  with  your  mother,  and  courted  her  for  two  y( 
She  owned  she  liked  me  ;  but  thought  herself  not  rich  euo 
or  nie  too  poor,  to  be  joined  togethor.     She  went  to  her  sisi 

in  S ,  and  I  wrote  to  her  often.     I  believe  that  she 

partly  determined  to  have  me,  but  would  not  say  so.  At  \m 
retm-n  she  fell  into  a  consumption ;  and  one  evening  that  I 
was  sitting  by  her  with  an  almost  broken  heart  to  sec  her 
so  ill,  she  said,  *  My  dear  Laurey,  I  never  can  be  yours, 
for  I  verily  believe  1  have  not  long  to  live !  but  1  have  left 
you  every  shilling  of  my  fortime!'  Upon  that  she  showed 
me  her  will.  This  generosity  overpowered  me.  It  pleased 
God  that  she  recovered,  and  I  married  lier  in  the  year 
1741,"     He  **  wrote  to  her  often";   but  only  four  of  the 

letters   to  Miss  h (Miss  Elizabeth  Lumley,  daughter  of 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Lumley,  Rector  of  Bedal)  are  preserved.  They 
are  what  one  would  expect  Irom  tlie  pen  of  an  intelligent 
young  man  of  uncommon  sensibility.      The  writer  proposes 
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to  "let  the   human  tempest  and  liurricane  rage  at  a  dis- 

lance*';  to  shclt-er  her  whom  he  calls  *'my  L ,  like  a  poly- 

mtlius  imder  a  friendly  wall,  from  the  biting  winds  *' ;  to 
••  banish  the  gloomy  family  of  care  and  distrust "  \  to  sing  in 
daet  with  **my  L ^^  "  choral  songs  of  gratitude,  and  re- 
joice to  tJje  end  of  our  pUgrimage,"  He  *'  languishes,"  and 
takes  to  his  bed,  **  worn  out  vnih  fevers  of  all  kinds,  but 
most  by  that  fever  of  the  heart "  with  which  he  has  been 
"urafiting  these  two  years.'*     He  is  '*  rent  to  pieces"  when- 

evOT  be  sees  "  the   good  Miss  H ,"  a  **  mutual  friend  '* ; 

^bursts  into  tears  a  dozen  different  times  in  an  hour,  and  in 
iuch  affectionate  gusts  of  passion  that  she  was  constrained  to 
hire  the  room,  and  sympathize  in  her  dressing-room/*   He  has 

hired  the  lodgings  just  vacated  by  "  my  L "  :  but  can  eat 

notliing.      "  One  solitary  plate,"  he  cries,  ^^  one  knife,   one 

fork,  on©  glass  !  I  gave  a  thousand  pensive,  penetrating  looks 

the  chair  thou  hast  so  often  graced   in  tliose  (|uiet  and 

'%itimenta]   rcjiasts,  then  laid  down  my  knife  and  Ibrk,  and 

took  out  my  handkerchief  and  wept  like  a  child<     I  d(»  so  this 

rery  moment,  my  L ;  for  as  I  take  up  my  pen,  my  poor 

pulse  quickens,  my  pale  face  glows,  and  tears  are  trickling 

down  upon  the  paper,  as  I  trace  the  word  1j ,"    He  who 

finds  in  these  rhapsodies,  which  are  subdued  by  -  more  quiet 
iges,  evidence  that  Sterne  was  an  insincere  sentimentalist 
lid  ghmce  at  his  own  youthful  effusions. 
Ke  one  now  ii\Tng  knows  how  long  the  honeTOioon  shone 
upon  the  young  couple,  nor  under  what  planetary  influences 
tb«y  passed  afte?r  its  setting.  None  of  their  letters  dm^ing  the 
fintt  eight43en  years  of  their  married  life  are  preserved ;  no 
viator  at  the  i^utton  parsonage  has  spoken ;  and  no  parish 
gosaip  about  the  husband  or  the  wife  survives. 

Bat  in  December,  17*37,  twenty-six  years  after  the  wedding, 
Stonie  writes  to  his  Excellency  Sir  G.  M. :  "  The  deuce  take 
aD  sentiments  !  1  wish  there  was  not  one  in  the  world  !  My 
wife  is  come  to  pay  me  a  sentimental  visit  as  far  as  from 
Avignon ;  and  the  poiitesse  arising  from  such  a  proof  of  her 
urijariity  has  robbed  me  of  a  month's  waiting,  or  I  had  been  in 
towa  now."  And  in  the  same  month  he  writes  from  a  York 
C98ee430Cis€  an  epistle  in  dog*Latin,  of  which  this  is  an  ex- 
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tract :  "  Nescio  quid  est  materia  cum  mo,  sed  sum  fatig 
ngrotiis  de  mea  axore  plus  quara  un(juam, —  siun  poi 
cum  diabolo  qui  pellet  me  in  urbem**'     Fali^atus  Sf 
gick  and  tired  of  that  polyanthus  wliich  Laurej  and  '*  Ml 

Miss  S ,"  —  "  sympathizing  in  her  dreRfting-room,** 

watered  with  bo  many  tears !  '*  Listen,  I  pray  you," 
Sterue  in  a  sermon,  *'  to  the  stories  of  the  disappoit 
marriage ;  collect  all  their  complaiutB ;  hear  their  niutJ 
proaches  !  Upon  what  fatal  hinge  do  tlie  greatest  part  c 
turn  ?  *  Tliey  were  mistaken  in  the  person.'  Some  di 
cither  of  body  or  mind,  is  seen  through  in  the  first  d 
scuffle  ;  some  fair  ornament  —  perhaps  the  very  one  th 
the  heart,  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  - 
off.  It  is  not  tlie  Rachel  for  whom  I  have  served 
thou  then  beguiled  me  ?  '*  Did  Mr.  Sterne,  when  penni 
parag!*aph,  have  the  Rachel  in  mind  for  wiiom  he  servei 
than  two  years  ?  Had  she  proved  a  Leah  ?  Seen  throi 
medium  of  her  husband's  lett^^rs,  —  not  to  insist  ujion  h 
posed  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Shandy,  nor  upon  the  disag 
expression  of  her  portraits,  —  she  a[»i>*:^ars  au  unintt 
woman,  devoid  of  sympatliy  with  a  man  who  lived  by 
thy,  incapable  of  appreciating  his  best  qualities,  incap 
influencing  a  heart  peculiarly  susceptible  to  feminine  in 
curious,  jealous,  suspicious,  narrow,  prosaic^  provincial, 
tact,  without  enterprise,  wnthout  decision.  Her  coquet 
ing  the  courtship  was  business-like ;  before  slie  coull 
Yorkfihire  to  rejoin  her  husband  in  Paris,  she  require 
gestions  from  him  on  all  subjects,  including  her  own 
coffee-pots,  cookery-books,  and  Scotch  snuff,  in  which  s 
Mrs-  Shandy,  indulged  ;  in  the  South  of  France  she  { 
Mr.  Sterne  everyw^here,  according  to  M,  ToHot,  a 
friend;  wished  to  have  a  hand  in  everything  that  he 
insisted  on  knowing  the  contents  of  all  his  letters  frcH 
land.  After  his  return  to  Yorkshire,  she  remained  on  i] 
tinent  in  order  to  save  money,  but  spent  more  than  Uie 
she  had  fixed  for  herself.  Her  reception  of  her  husi 
Avignon,  two  years  later,  he  calls  "  cordial,  Ac."  ;  1 
declined  his  in\itation  to  return  to  England,  although  ** 
choly "  on  account  of  his  ill-health.     She  kept  Lydis 
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Hide,  reganlle^  of  the  idolizing  father**  olaiine,  and  remained 

"'    '       '      *      '      ..  he  had  taken  for  them  in  York  while 

-  Ion.     Seven  years  before  Sterne  wrote 

Ihat  he  waa  "  mare  sick  and  tired  of  her  than  ever,"  he  had 

*        ^     '     !      i]  li  i^.lf,"in  pure,  sober  pjod  sense, 

;  /      appier  without  him.     »She  maui- 

felted  at  no  time  impatience  to  sec  him.,  or  anxiety  on  his 

tecuutt*   '  "  ly  made  ihe  rash  experiment  of  leaving 

litu  ff^r  ive  years. 

Tliat  such  a  woman  should  bore  Mr,  8teme  was  natural ; 
ti  '  "  M  mention  the  fact  to  an  old  friend  was  natr 
u:     .  t  he  Khonid  seek  elsewhere  the  sympathy  de- 

oied  him  at  his  own  fireside  was  natural  also.     The  "  quiet 

ittid  R*     '        '  al  repasts**  at  "my  L 'b  "  Indi^ings  were 

ftoccec  uw  long  after  the   marriage  is  unknown,  but 

certainly  witlan  less  than  a  score  of  years  —  by  other  re- 
jxists ;  the  "  friendly  wail  *'  sheltered  other  flowers  as  sweet 
as  flic  Limiloy  polyanthus.  Sterne's  letters  to  Kitty,  Miss 
Catherine  Pourman telle  of  York ;  to  Lady  P.»  wife  of  that 
'  '  M'  vvho  led  a  British  column  to  Lexni^on  on  the 
,  ,  1775  ;  to  ''my  dearest  Eliza,**  Mrs*  Elizabeth, 
of  Daniel  Draper,  Esq.,  chief  of  the  factory  at  Surat, 
»  doubt  on  this  point.  Mr.  Sterne's  relations  with 
.  .-:s  were  neither  paternal  nor  clerical ;  his  professions 
[attachment  to  tliem  are  inexcusably  ardent;  his  allusion, 
in  jest  or  in  earnest,  to  the  possible  removal  of  the  '^  one 
\ "  to  his  happiness  with  Kitty,*  and  his  plain  proposal 
[Eliza  eight  years  subsequently  —  and  when  she  was  at 
door  hor^teU'^ — ^to  marry  her  after  the  decease  of  her 
ad,  whom  she  was  about  to  rejoin  in  India,  and  of  his 
i  wife,  who  *^  cannot  live  long,**  —  but  who,  however,  out- 
ve  severe  censure.      But  did  be  pass  from 

,_    ....  to  criminal  actions?     Was  he  unlaithfid  to 

letter^  as  he  was  to  the  spirit  of  his  marriage  vows  ? 
'h  of  his  epistles  usually  increases  or  decreases  in 
^l  the  distance  between  him  and  his  corresfwudent. 

r  letter,  pttblUhed  hy  Hr.  Fitig^rnld,  8iem«  sayi  :  **  Th^o  acpiini- 

rKttty,  liowerer  ^evous  to  ns  hoih,  must  b«  for  the  pnwtjriL     God 

I  nhm  wv  «UtiU  Aomc  time  be  more  together." 
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He  can  hardly  find  time  to  see  Kitty  in  London,  altho 
a  few  days  beforo  her  arrival  he  had  written  to  her  at  Ycj 

'*  I   am   so  miaerable  to  l>e   separated   from  my  <!' 
Kitty.**     "  Would  to  God  1  was  at  your  elbow,  and  w 
a  guinea  for  a  squeeze  of  your  hand  ;  I  send  my  soul  per 
ually  out  to  see  what  you  are  doing,  —  wish  I  could  send 
body  with  it."     Eliza,  as  Jules  Janin  has  remarked,  occuj 
his  mind  much  more  when  absent  than  when  by  his  side. 
^•tait  un  pen  dans  les  gouts  do  cet  amant,  qui  quitlait  sa 
trosse  poui*  lui  ^crirc  et  pour  penser  plus  librcmcnt  k  el 
He  did  not  even  go  down  from  London  to  Deal  to  see  Eliza  i 
though  the  ship  lay  in  the  roads  several  days*     Ain 
expressions  of  attachment  to  her,  and  his  minute  su^^ 
for  her  comfort  during  the  voyage,  occurs  the  expi-essiou,  ] 
peated  in  different  fonna,  *'  Revehence  thyself,**     The  cod 
dants  of  this  '*  fi-iendship/'  tlii'ough  wbose  hands  severulj 
his  letters  passed,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  the  excellent  ] 
sons  to  whose  kindness  his  daughter  was  bequeathed. 

Sterne's  weakness   for  women   iucreasi^d  with   Ids    yea 
"  God  bless  them  all ! "  says  he  in  the  Sentimental  Jourc 
"  there  is  not  a  man  on  tlie  eaith  who  loves  them  so  muclij 
I  do.     After  all  the  foibles  I  have  seen,  and  all  the  sutii 
I  have  read  against  them,  still  1  love  them  ;  being  firmly 
suaded  that  a  man  who  has  not  a  sort  of  an  affection  for 
whole  sex  is  uicapablo  of  ever  loving  a  single  one  as  he  ougl 
"  I  must  always  have  a  Duleinea  in  my  head,**  he  writes  td 
fi'iend ;  *'  it  harmonizes  the  soul.'*     The  Duleinea  most 
cessful  in  harmoniziug  this  susceptible  soul  was  a  woman 
distress.     His  attachment  to  Eliza  was  largely  attribut-ablej 
her  ilMiealth  and  her  low  spirits.     It  was  sweet  sorrow 
1dm  to  be  *'  rent  to  pieces*'  at  the  house  of  "the  good 

S " ;  to  fancy  himself  sitting  witli  the  lady  of  the  Cn 

remue^  handkerchief  in  hand,  all  night  in  tears  ;  and  to  st 
with  Maria,  like  the  *'  poor  hairy  fool  "  whom  Jiujues  saw, 
**  On  the  extremist  verge  of  the  tywiiX  brook, 
Augtuentiug  h  with  toAr«." 

"  At  six   I  awoke/'  says  he  to   Eliza,  "  with  the   bosom 
my  shirt  steeped  in  tears/'    "  Praised  be  God,**  he  wri^ 
to  a  gentleman  friend,  ^^  for  my  sensibility  !    Thaugh  it 
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fi  made   me  wretched »  yet  I  iroiild  not  exchange  it  for 
t  *    r  ever  felt."     In  lua  let- 

•  I le  to  Lady  Percy,*  who 
••lad  miide  a  dislMjlout  of  a  soul"  of  him  —  Sterne  never 
ksves  the  lieights  of  sentimeut.  lie  certainly  resisted  some 
inritatioua  lo  descend,  but  jKirbapi*  not  all,  *^  In  tmnsjiort* 
Af  this  kind,'*  says  ho,  **  the  heart,  in  spite  of  the  understand- 
aig,  mil  aJwaye  ^ay  too  much,"  and,  it  may  be  added,  will 
iometiinies  lead  too  fai>;  for,  as  he  elsewhere  observes,  **  a 
Biaii^s  bi)dy  fmd  his  mind  are  exactly  like  a  jerkin  and  a 
yr'     ^    "   *  V     V      no,  yoQ  rumple  the  other." 

me  rqjuiced  is  the  primary  qual- 
«f  bifl  cliaracter-^  It  is  also  the  peculiarity  of  his  (;euiuB, 
le  of  it-  rh  and  of  its  weakness.     Rendering  bim 

le  to  III  y  influences,  unmanly  and  enervating  in 

of  its  manifestations,  assmned,  if  you  wilU  on  two  or 
occasions  as  a  matter  of  busmess,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
best  part  of  Sterne's  nature  and  the  inspiration  of  his  best 
for  it  enabled  him  t<>  find  everywhere  something  to 
and  til  make  others  love*     Out  of  the  heart,  a  good  though 
one*  were  tlie  issues  of  his  life.     Whatever  engaged  his 
loftg  absorbed  bim  for  the  moment,  and  he  rashly  pro- 
icd  llio  temporary  emotion  eternal ;  outliving  this,  he  ex- 
need  a  new  emotion,  equally  absorbing  and  equally  short- 
S?cd,  for  tlie  duration  of  a  feeling  is  no  measure  of  its  sin- 
Hie  butterfly  is  as  true  to  his  nature  as  the  barnacle 

no  waa  as  deeply  moved  by  the  scenes  which  he  created 
ry  those  that  passed  before  his  bodily  eye.  "I  have,"  says 
io  a  private  letter,  "  torn  my  wliole  frame  to  pieces  with 
my  feelings  "  during  Oie  comi>osition  of  the  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney, so  real  were  his  characters  to  him,  Ilawthorne  suflerad 
in  ft  similar  way.  One  is  surprised  to  find  Thackeray  ^ — whose 
Imrit  iif  tears  while  he  was  dictating  the  account  of  Colonel 
-  death  has  done  as  much  as  the  chapter  itself  to 
^^v  i^n.  fdndness  of  heart  —  disparaging  this  "  artistical  sen- 

V  '"     '         •  "  n  ihat  this  letter  was  written  before  Etlziv's  ship  wns  out  of 

H'  r  1x5  proved  nor  dbprove^l.  Amout.'  tht*  letters,  as  printed, 

H^VM  lll^L  urn  lo  Elba,  »mi  it  b  without  a  dAio.    Mr.  FUxgcrold  pUcca  it 
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fiibility/*  as  he  calls  it     Yet  all  will  agree  with  Thacker 
BajiDg,  tlmt  **  it  is  a  perilotis  trade,  that  of  a  man  who  ha 
briD«:  \m  t-ears  and  laughter,  his  rernii      :    ,s,  his  pi^M 
griefs  aud  joyg,  his  private  thoughts  anu  i^h,  to  markei 

write  them  on  paper  and  sell  tlium  for  money,"  and  tbn 
lucrative  gift  of  weeping  "  i8  peculiarly  daugerous.     Oulj 
is  safe  who  possesses  the  good  senso  of  genius  ;  and  this 
unfriendly  critics  allow  to  Sterne  when  in  his  lM38t  mo<Ki. 
story  of  Le  Fevre's  death,  for  example,  is  told  with  si 
patlios.     The  dramatis  personfE  of  inferior  writers  loo 
lose  their  indi^^duality  when  they  begin  to  cry ;  but  th 
dividua.lity  of  Dnclc  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim  is  as  disiin<3 
the  chamber  of  death  as  in  the  premises  of  the  Widow  Wadt 
and  the  curtain  drops  the  instant  the  action  is  over.    It 
be  too  much  to  say  that  Sterne  is  altogether  free  from  affij 
tion,  —  who  is?  —  Imt  he  is  rarely  rhetorical  or  sickly^ 
never  opens  the  windows  of  heaven  like  Lamartine. 
accuse  him  of  cant  and  sentimentality,"  says  Leigli  If  iint* 
itself  a  cant  or  an  ignorance  ;  or,  at  least,  if  neither  of 
it  is  to  misjudge  him  from  an  excess  of  manner  here  and  tl 
The  matter  always  contains  the  solidest  substance  of  truth  ^ 
duty." 

Sterne  was,  indeed,  a  realist  in  the  domain  of  sentiiJ 
rather  than  a  sentimentalist  in  the  domain  of  realism^ 
statements  of  fact  are  true.     The  ofScial  records  conf 
detailed  account  of  the  movements  of  his  father'^s  regiu 
"  I  have  no  doulit,"  writes  an  Eiiglisli  traveller  (London  i 
view,  1825),  ^*  that  every  a<l venture  in  the  Sentiuiental 
ney  is  fomided  on  fact,  and  that  every  initial  alludes  to  a  i 
personage.     In  some  instances  the  initials  may  be  api)lied 
certainty ;  and  in  all  cases  where  I  have  been  able  lo  t;i 
Sterne  to  a  particular  spoi^  I  have  found  his  de&cri[*tioii 

it  minutely  exact His  account  of  travelling  in  Fnine 

is  so  fresh  in  tone,  so  strikingly  accurate  in  all  points,  tha 
might  have  been  written  yesterday*"     A  Frenchman  whc 
lowed  the  footsteps  of  the  Sentimental  Journey  through  | 
streets  of  Paris  has  borne  similar  testimony.     The  local 
sions  in  Tristram  Shandy,  though  modified  at  the  inatanc 
the  publisher,  were  still  so  unmistakable  ns  to  raise  a  »tj 
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ii»ottt  Uie  Trritor*g  ears  such  as  Hawthorne  and  Dickons  have  ex- 
perietieed.  Dr.  Burton  was  too  proud,  or  liad  too  many  other 
quarrels  apoii  hiu  hauds,  to  resent  Sterne's  treatment  of  him  ; 
till  a  Atmiber  of  quacks  saw  therasclres  in  Dr.  Slop,  A  mem- 
mndum  of  Sterne's  interview  with  one  of  these  gentlemen  is 
preiierved.  *'  Ai-e  you  a  man-midwife  ? "  asked  the  novelist. 
•So,**  *' Or  a  Catholic?"  *' No/'  '' Were  you  ever  thrijwn 
fpMii  vtittr  horse  into  the  mud  ?**  "  Yes,"  eaf^erly.  "  Sir,  I 
hsfo  oofc  hurt  you.  But  take  care ;  I  am  not  born  yet,  and 
you  o«i*t  know  what  1  may  say  in  the  next  two  volumes." 

Ulth  110  ims  minuteness  Stenie  ohservcd.  and  with  no  lofls 
scciuTicT  n*presented,  the  comliiiiations  of  his  imagination  and 
the  eR»etitial  factjj  of  human  nature.  We  know  exactly  how 
his  pi!rsonage.')  stood,  what  gestures  they  used,  and  what  were 
Ukit  fii^ttngs.  A  character  or  a  scene  is  presented  with  a  few 
toudies,  the  uatliiies  being  sometunes  filled  up  and  sometimes 
reader  t<»  fill  up  for  Wmself  ;  for  this  consummate 
when  to  employ  le  superfhi^  —  chose  si  n^ccssaire^  — 
when  a  hint  would  suffice.  He  was  as  true  to  himself  as 
> bis  characters.  Not  being  fond  of  liis  mother,  ho  did  not 
*^nd  io  Ik?*  Having  wanner  sympathies  with  Eliza  thaa 
l-i  wife,  he  said  so-  Believing  that  the  professional  fool^ 
rmiity  Fair  are  wiser  than  many  who  laugh  at  them,  he 
himself  Yorick  and  clothed  his  thoughts  in  motley. 
ig  life  from  an  unusual  stand-point,  he  valued  wliat 
men  undervalue,  and  undervalued  what  moat  men  value, 
liat  wHSi  coufTi-uous  with  his  natm:e  alone  affected  him,  and 
Ihatl  the  courage  to  be  in  his  works  what  he  was  in  his  life."  • 
noiig  the  admirable  chapters  in  Stenie's  writings  which 
been  unjustly  condemned  is  that  upon  the  dead  ass, 
Bt^h  Wiili)ole  threw  into  one  scale  of  his  antithesis,  and 
(Ich  Thackeray  has  attacked  in  a  well-turned  paragraph: 
agreeably  and  skilfully  done,  —  that  dead  jackass; 
de  Soubise's  cook  on  tlie  camjiaign,  Sterne  dresses 
ri<!  serves  it  up  quite  tender  and  with  a  very  piqunnle  sauce. 
nd  fine  feelings,  and  a  white  pocket-handkerchief,  and 

sod  itfl  Pnjfessors,  by  Thomas  PumcU.    London*  IS67,    A  UtUo 

Umins  *iij«;*?'li*'«  chapters  upon  Montaii^no,  Steele*,  J^wilt,  aud  SUsriiOt 

•  ilio  ^^rvatcst  ami  most  genuine  of  oar  humorist*.** 
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a  fimei*al  sermon,  and  horses  and  featliers,  and  a  procession  of 
muteSj  and  a  hearse  with  a  dead  donkey  inside !  pshaw ! 
Mountehank !  I  '11  nut  ^ive  thee  one  penny  more  for  tl 
trick,  dead  donkey  and  alL" 

Forgetting  this  amusing  invective,  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  scene  is  laid  in  a  CatboHc  country,  where  the  fact  t 
Christ  entered  Jenisaleni  riding  ujKjn  an  ass  has  a  Bigi 
cance  unknown  to  I'roteataets  (in  consequence  of  which  the 
asB  has  been  exempted  from  taxation),  and  among  a  class  of 
people  whose  relations  with  these  animals  resemble  those  be- 
tween an  Arab  and  his  horse,  let  us  read  this  much-maligned 
chapter,  entitled 

«  NAM  PONT. 
"the    head    ass. 

**  And  this,  said  he,  putting  the  remains  of  a  crust  into  hia  walli 
—  and  ibis  shiuild  have  been  th  v  portion,  said  he,  bad.'^t  thoa  been  alive 
to  have  gliai'etl  it  with  me,  —  I  thought,  bj  the  accent,  it  had  been  an 
apostrophe  to  his  child  ;  but  H  "wixs  to  his  ass,  and  to  the  very  as.<  we 
had  seen  dead  in  Llie  road,  which  had  occasioned  La  Fleur*s  ail^ad- 
venture.  The  man  seemed  to  lament  it  much  ;  and  it  instantly  broughl 
into  my  mind  Saneho^a  lamentation  (or  his  ;  but  he  did  it  witii  moi^ 
true  touches  of  nature. 

"  The  mourner  was  sitting  upon  a  stone  bench  at  the  door,  with  the 
a^s^s  pannel  and  its  bridle  on  one  side,  which  he  took  np  from  time  to 
time,  th<?n  laid  them  down,  looked  at  them,  and  shook  his  head.  Ho 
then  took  his  crust  of  bread  out  of  his  wallet  again,  as  if  to  eat  it,  held 
it  some  time  iu  his  hand,  then  laid  it  upon  the  hit  of  bis  ass's  bridtej 
looked  willfully  at  the  little  arrangement  he  had  made^  and  then  gar^H 
sigh,  fl 

"The  Bimplicity  of  his  grief  drew  numbers  about  bira,  and  La 
Fleur  among  the  rest,  whilst  the  horses  were  getting  ready ;  as  I  con- 
tinued sitting  in  the  po^t-chaisc%  I  could  see  and  hear  over  their  beads. 

**  He  said  he  had  come  las^t  from  8pajn»  where  he  had  been  from  the 
farthest  borders  of  Franconia  ;  and  had  got  so  far  on  his  return  b 
when  his  ass  died.     Every  one  seemed  desirous  to'  know  what  busiiK 
could  have  taken  so  old  and  poor  a  man  so  far  a  journey  from  his 
home. 

'*  It  had  pleased  Heaven,  he  said,  to  bless  him  with  three  send,  the 
finest  lads  in  all  Germany ;  but  liaving,  in  one  week,  lost  two  of  the 
eldest  of  them  by  the  small-pox,  and  the  youngest  tailing  ill  of  the 
same  distemper,  he  was  afraid  of  being  bereft  of  them  all,  and  made  a 
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Heaven  would  not  take  him  from  lilm  also,  be  would  go  in 
^  e  to  8t.  Jago  in  Spain. 

**  When  the  mourner  got  thus  far  on  liia  story,  he  stopped  to  pay  na- 
lore  lib  tribute,  and  wept  bitterly. 

**  ilc  said  Heaven  had  accepted  the  conditions,  and  that  he  had  set 
out  frota  his  cottage  with  this  poor  creature.,  who  had  been  a  patient 
putner  of  his  journey, — ^that  it  had  eat  the  same  bread  with  him  all 
ll»e  wn^,  and  been  unto  him  as  a  friend. 

**  Ever}  body  who  stood  about  heard  the  poor  fellow  with  eoneem.  La 
Rear  offered  him  money,  ^ — the  mourner  said  he  did  not  want  it ;  it  was 
not  the  raluo  of  the  ass,  but  the  loss  of  him.  The  ass,  he  said^  he  was 
tBiured,  loTed  him ;  and  upon  this  told  them  a  long  story  of  mischance 
Bpoo  their  passage  over  the  Pyrenean  raounUiinf*,  which  had  separated 
(Wm  from  each  other  three  days ;  during  which  time  the  ass  had 
KHi^ht  him  as  much  as  he  had  sought  the  ass,  and  they  had  scarce 
dther  eat  or  drunk  till  they  met 
^••Thou  hast  one  comfort,  friend,  .-aid  I^  at  least,  in  the  loss  of  thy  poor 
it, — ^  I 'm  sure  thou  ha^st  been  a  merciful  master  to  him.  Ahis» 
said  the  mourner^  I  thought  so  when  he  was  aliv'e ;  but  now  that  h^  is 
I  think  otherwise*  I  fear  the  weight  of  myself  and  my  afTlictions 
iier  have  been  too  much  for  him ;  they  have  shortened  the  poor 
€re«!ore*s  days,  and  I  fear  I  have  them  to  answer  for,  8hame  on  the 
iit>r1d!  said  I  to  myself.  Did  we  but  love  each  other  as  this  poor  soul 
loired  his  iiss,  *t  would  be  something/* 

Note  that  the  mourTier  is  thinking,  not  only  of  the  death  of 

Ms  travelling  companion,  but  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  which 

tills  loss  is  the  last, —  of  the  two  sons  he  has  buried,  of  the 

third  in  gratitude  for  whose  recoTery  he  has  been  makmg  a 

hfar      '^     '      /e,  of  the  family,  in  short,  with  whose  griefs  and 

H(y-  neast  is  associated.     Compare  with  his  lamcnta- 

tiou  that  of  Sancho  Panza,  ^nth  which  a  comparison  is  invited, 

*'Aarora  issued  forth,  gi\'ing  joy  to  the  earth  but  grief  to 

Sancltu  Panza,  who,  when  he  missed  his  Dapple,  began  to  ut- 

ter  the  most  doleful  lamentations,  msomuch  that  Don  Quix- 

oto  atraJceued  at  his  cries,  and  heard  him  say,  *  0  child  of  my 

bowels^  born  in  my  house,  the  joy  of  my  children,  the  enter- 

tammeDt  of  my  wife,  the  envy  of  my  neighbors,  the  relief  of 

my  bttrdens,  lastly  the  half  of  my  maintenance,  —  for  w^th  the 

m-«nd-tweDty  maravedis  w^hich  I  have  earned  every  day  by 

thy  means,  have  I  half  supported  my  family/  "  * 

^  Don  Quixote,  Clmp-  XXUL  (Janis's  trttajjlation). 
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The  heart  which  sympathized  with  the  shiiplo  grief  of  a  ] 
old  peaaaut  beats  in  all  that  Sterne  wrote*     Hm  letteriji,  wli( 
ever  tlieir  faults,  are  never  cold   or  ill-humorod*      Once  I 
complains  of  his  Paris  banker's  failure  to  make  a  remit tan^ 
but  an  apology  follows  fast  upon  words  hardly  peevish  enou 
to  demand  one,     A  vein  of  friendly  regard  for  Stevensou 
through  the  most  Shandoan  communications  to  him.     The 
ters  to  Mn  and  Mrs.  C,  Mr-  and  Mrs-  J,,  the  Garricksij 
other  friends,  —  friends  for  life,  —  are  as  kind  as  they  aroj 
berly  expressed  ;  those  to  his  daught<?r  show  a  fond  and 
ions  father ;  and  those  to  his  w^ife,  a  cousiderate  huiil 
studious  of  her  wants,  desirous  to  spare  her  feelings,  hi 
her  weaknesses,  and  conform  to  her  wishes,  even  where  ^ 
involve  his  separation  from  a  dearly  loved  dauglder,     H^ 
ever  little  in  sympathy  ^ith  Mrs,  Sterne,  however  unf  *'*^  *-'"' 
her,  he  never  lets  fall  a  harsh  word.     It  is  easy  to  1 
assertion  of  M.  Tollot,  that  he  endured  the  watchi\il  conjn 
eye  with  la  patience  rf'wn  ang^e. 

The    Sentimental  Journey   preaches    the  same   gospel 
the  sermons.    *^  My  design  in  it/'  writes  the  author 
friend,  '*  was  to  teach  us  to  love  our  feUow-creatiU'L»s  t»et; 
than  we  do  ;  so  it  turns  moat  upon  those  gentler  passions  i 
affections  which  aid  so  much  to  it/*    Travelling  iii  this  mo 
Sterne,  though  the  son  of  an  officer  whose  life  was  spent ' 
fighting  tlie  French,  though   his  boyhood  had  been    pasa 
among  soldiers  full  of  anti-Gallican  prejudices,  and  his  lalj 
years  among  Yorksliire  Whigs,  though  at  a  time  of  life  wW 
tlie  mind  is  usually  insensible  to  new  impressions,  yet  was 
to  see  the  best  side  of  France,  and  to  appreciate  the  best  qi 
lies  of  her  people.     tSensitive  to  the  ridiculous,  alive  to  natii 
al  peculiarities  as  he  w^as.  Ids  book  is,  nevertheless,  alm^ 
equally  relished  upon  both  sides  of  the  Channel, — the  excoUeij 
of  his  portraits,  particularly  those  of  Frenchwomen,  boinpri 
knowledged  by  all  competent  critics.     With  a  feeble  consti 
tiou  and  a  nervous  temperament,  witli   langtjid  circulati 
and  a  consumptive's  cough,  *Sterne  must  have  keenly  j<uffe 
from  the  inconveniences  and  discomforts  of  travel, —  seri<3 
enough  in  his  day,  —  but  he  bore  them  with  impertiirba| 
good-humor.    Goldsmith  wrote  from  Paris  to  Reynolds : 
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of  our  cliicf  amusements  here  is  scolding  at  everything  we  meet 
vifth,  aad   praising  everything  and  every  person  we  left  at 
Ppne/'     ("  Tlie  true  English  travelhng  amusement,*^  remarks 
frriag*)     But  Sterne  says :  **  1  pity  the  man  who  can  travel 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  cry,  'T  is  all  barren.     And  so  it  is, 
ind  80  is  all  the  world,  to  him  who  will  not  cultivate  the  fruits 
it  oflfers,     I  declare,  said  I,  clapiiing  my  hands  cheerily  to- 
geUier,  that  was  1  in  a  desert  1  would  find  out  wherewith  in  it 
ti)  call  forth  my  affections The  learned  Smolfimgus  trav- 
elled from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to  Rome,  and  so  on  ; 
but  he  set  out  with  the  spleen  and  jaundice ;  and  every  ob- 
ject he  passM  !»y  was  discolored  or  distorted.     He  wrote  an 
account  of  them ;  but  't  was  nothing  but  an  account  of  his 
omerahle  feelings.     I  met  Smelfnngus  in  the  grand  portico  of 
tba  Pantheon;  he  was  just  coming  out  of  it.     'Tts  nothing 
b)d  a  htig-e  cockpit ^  said  lie,     I  poppM  upon  8melfungus  again 
at  Turin,  in  his  return  home,  and  a  sad  tale  of  sorrowfid  adven- 
lares  lie  had  to  tell.    He  had  been  flay*d  alive  and  bedevilled, 
iod  used  worse  than  Saint  Bartholomew  at  every  stage  he  had 
cmme  at.     I  '11  tell  it,  cried  Smelftmgiis,  to  the  world.     You 
had  better  tell  it,  said  I,  to  your  physician."     Smelfmigus  is 
8raollctt,  not  the  last  of  his  tribe.     A  paragraph  from  the 
'     '^            t'l  e  of  his  Travels,  published  in  his  own  review, 
i                         .  '  pendant  to  Sterne's  pleasant  satire  upon  them. 
I  **  A  man  of  sense,"  says  the  *'  Critical  Review,"  "  divested  of 
kajlldil^^  reasoning  with  freedom  and  candor  upon  every  oc- 
PHRw^  and  without  tiie  smallest  temptation  to  be  biassed, 
ethibitd  a  naked  view  of  objects  and  characters,  and  such  a 
rlcfw  as  must  endear  England  to  Englishmen.     In  short,  we 
hatard  nothing  in  saying  that  a  work  of  this  kind  does  more 
aerrice  to  Great  Britain  than  fifty  aets  of  Parliament  for  pro- 
hibiting French  fripperies  and  foreign  commodities,  or  even 
forliidding  the  exportation  of  fools,  fiips,  and  coxcombs.*' 

Tristram  Shandy  is  as  amiable  a  book  as  the  Sentimental 

*         *',      Uncle  Toby,  *«  who   with   his  faithful   squire  are 

...^j6t  delightful  characters,"  says  .Scott,  **  in  this  bo^>k, 

or  perhaps  in  any  other,"  is  goodness  itself.     His  humanity, 

hia  love  of  all  God's  creatures,  knows  no  exceptions. 

**  *  A  negro  has  a  soul,  an'  please  your  Honor,'  said  tlie  Cor- 
poral, doubtingly. 
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*«  *  I  am  not  much  versed,*  quoth  my  Uncle  Toby,  *  fn  tJ 
of  that  kind ;  but  I  sup]>o3e  God  would  not  leave  him  ml 
one,  any  more  than  you  or  mo.'  " 

"  '  I  declare/  quoth  my  Uncle  Tohy,  '  my  heart  would  j 
let  me  curse  the  Devil  himself  with  such  bitterness.' 
the  father  of  curses,*  rej>lied  Dr.  Slop.     ^  So  am  not  I,*  re|i 
my  uncle.    '  But  he  is  cursed  and  damned  to  all  eternityJ 
plied  Dr.  Slop.    '  I  am  sony  for  it/  quoth  my  Uncle  Tobyj^ 

" '  I  tliink  rather/  replied  ray  Uncle  Toby,  ^  that  H  i 
who  sink  an  inch  lower.     If  1  meet  but  a  woman  with  cl 
I  do  it*'     "T  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  that  half  of  our  fell 
creatures,  brother  Shandy/  said  my  Uncle  Toby.    "T  ia  i 
eous  burden  upon  'em/  continued  he,  shaking  his  head, 
yes,  't  is  a  painful  thhig/  said  my  father,  sliaking  \m  bj 
too ;  but,  certainly,  since  shaking  of  heads  came  into  fa 
never  did  two  heads  shake  together  in  concert  from  two  i 
ditierent  springs. 
"  *  God  bless     j  ,^^  ^jj  ,  ^^         jj^^^^  ^^    ^^j 
"'Deuce  take  )  ^  j  j 

tlior,  each  to  himself." 

*' '  1  believe,  said  I,  for  I  was  piqued/  quoth  the  Cor 
*  for  the  reputation  of  the  army ;  I  believe,  an*  please 
reverence,  said  I,  that  when  a  soldier  gets  time  to  praj 
prays  as  heartily  as  a  parson,  though  not  with  uU  his  fiisai 
hypocrisy.*      '  Thou  shouldst  not  have  said  that.  Trim/ 
my  Uncle  Toby  ;  *  for  God  only  knows  who  is  a  hypocrite 
who  is  not.     At  the  great  and  general  rcWew  of  us  all^  ^ 
poral,  at  the  day  of  judgment  (and  not  till  then),  it  wil 
seen  who  of  us  have  done  their  duty  in  this  v     '  '     ud 
have  not ;  and  we  shall  bo  advanced,  Trun,  ac  ly,' 

hope  we  shall/  said  Trim.     '  It  is  in  the  Scripture,*  8iiEd| 
Uncle  Toby,  *  and  I  will  show  it  thee  to-morrow.     L 
time,  we  may  deI^end  upon  it,  Trim,  for  our  comfort . 
Uncle  Toby,  *  that  God  Almighty  is  so  good  and  ju«t  a 
ernor  of  the  world,  that  if  we  have  but  done  our  dutif*^  in 
will  never  be  inquired  into  whether  we  have  done  tlii^m 
red  coat  or  a  black  one  I '  " 

Like  moster,  like  man.     Corporal  Trim's  character  is 
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died  upon  that  of  Uncle  Toby,  with  a  heart  as  brave  and  kind, 
IJMWigih,  aa  waa  natural  in  one  in  bis  station  in  life,  with  less  re- 
»nt  in  his  feelings,  and  less  breadth  to  Ids  luunanity.  He 
a  soldier's  precision  of  movement,  and  an  Irish  servant's  luve 
l>f  Ir^^H-^ :-  his  own  voice.  The  chaptera  embracing  his  discourse 
,%oii  uen  uix)n  Master  Bobby's  death  show  at  once  his  gar- 

nliiy,  hia  sympathizing  nature,  and  his  love  for  Uncle  Toby. 
This  kitchen  scene  also  displays  Sterne's  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, hia  dramatic  faculty,  and  the  impartiality  with  which  all 
hb  obaracters,  from  Parson  Yorick  to  **  the  foolish,  fat  scnllion/* 
«re  present^jd,  or  rather  present  themselves ;  for  they  are  not 
exliibtted  with  critical  comments,  nor  is  our  sympathy  marred 
by  a  feeling  of  our  own  or  of  the  author's  superiority  to  them. 
The  laiT  '  '  ' 'h  Dr*  Slop  escit^s  is  without  bitterness.  The 
Widow  id's  manoeuvres  are  watched  with  a  smile;  and 

if  eontempt  be  felt  for  her  toward  the  close,  it  is  due  to  our  at- 
tabbment  to  Uncle  Toby,  her  victim.  The  elder  Shandy's  er- 
lara  **  oome  Trom  the  head,  not  the  heart,"  as  Sterne  was  fond 
of  saying  about  himself.  *'  The  essence  of  his  character," 
md  Coleridge,  *•*  is  a  craving  for  sympathy  in  exact  proportion 
til  the  oddity  and  unsynipathizability  of  what  he  proposes ; 
this  coupled  with  an  instinctive  desire  to  be  at  least  disputed 
with,  or,  rather,  l>oth  in  one,  to  dispute  and  yet  to  agree,  and 
idbg  as  worst  of  all  to  acquiesce  without  either  resistance 
ipathy.*'  Yet  his  irritation  at  the  undeviating  acquios- 
in  hyfMitheses  which  she  makes  no  effort  to  understand 
if  **  a  wife  with  such  a  head-piece,  that  he  cannot  hang  up  a 
angle  infercjice  within  side  of  it,"  is  gone  in  a  moment,  and 
ik  treatment  of  her  is  uniformly  considerate.  **  How  good  all 
Sterne's  chai-actei-s  are  !  "  exclaims  Mr.  Masson.  *^  What 
betrt  as  well  as  oddity  there  is  in  them  I  One  feels  that  one 
lived  cheerfully  and  freely  in  the  vicinity  of  Shandy 

-L-as  it  is  only  now  and  then,  among  the  chai-acters 

of  Kelding  and  Smollett,  that  this  attraction  is  felt."  *'  The 
moral  of  Tristram  Shandy,"  says  5Ir.  Purnell,  "  is  that  wc  are 
&s  foolish  as  our  neighliors,  and  have  therefore  no  right  to 
bogh  at  them." 

A  similar  disposition  to  think  well  of  human  nature  char- 
icterixes  iliose  parts  of  Tristram  Shandy  where  Sterne,  writ- 
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ing  in  the  first  person,  records  with   pleasaut  egotism 
whims  and  humors  of  the  moment,  as  well  as  liis  less 
nesceut  opinions  and  scntimenta,    Uis  nonsense  is  not  a  refl 
from  unpleasant  tJionglits,  but  a  burst  of  merrimout ;  hus 
observations  upon  life  and  manners  are  not  cynical ,  his  ht 
is  as  kindly  as  it  is  exquisite,  and  even  his  irony  is  of 
species  which  has  been  called  the  salt  of  urbanity.     He  mq 
as  with  wings  from  topic  to  topic,  always  gracious  and  joy« 
'*  E%'ery  object,"  writes  M.  Tollot,  *^  is  couleur  de  rose  fori 
happy  mortal,  and  things  wliich  would  appear  to  the  resj 
the  world  under  a  sorrowful  and  gloomy  aspect  assume  in  I 
eyes  a  gay  and  smiling  face.**     The  Frenchman  adds  that 
sole  pursuit  was  pleasure,  but  to  those  who  look  a  little  dc 
a  more  serious  purpose  discloses  itself.    **  Let  me  go  ou," 
St^erne  in  Tristram  Shandy,  *^  and  tell  my  story  my  own  w| 
or  if  I  slianld   seem  now  and  then  to  trifle   upon  the 
or  should  sometimes  put  on  a  fool's  cap  with  a  bell  to  it  1 
moment  or  two  as  we  pass  along,  don't  fly  off,  but  ra 
courteously  give  me  credit  for  a  little  more  wisdom  than  j 
pears  upon  my  outside ;  and  as  we  jog  on,  either  laugh 
me,  or  at  me,  or,  in  short,  do  anything,  ^ — ^  only  keep 
temper.** 

Here  is  the  sufficient  answer  to  criticisms  upon  the  art 
form  of  Sterne's  great  work.     It  was  to  have  the  freedoD 
familiar  conversation,  and  the  personages,  of  whom  the  autl 
was  one,  interest  us  less  by  what  they  said  or  did  than] 
what  they  were.     '^  The    digressive  spirit  of   T?3d»elais 
Sterne/*  obsen^es  Coleridge,  **  is  not  mere  wantonness, 
in  fact  the  very  form  and  vehicle  of  their  genius." 

Most  of  Sterne's  redundances  are  explained  by  his  exfl 
fondness  for  the  old  authors,  from  whom  he  took  what  suit 
His  learning  about  noses,  for  instance,  is  relevant  to  nothing  I 
the  masks  which  still  make  the  Carnival  hideous  in  IfiJy 
Spain.  Mr.  Shandy's  remark,  '*  Learned  men,  Brother  To 
don't  write  treatises  upon  long  noses  for  notliing,"  and  Uli 
Toby's  solution,  "  There  is  no  cause  but  one  why  one  m^ 
nose  is  longer  than  another's,  but  because  that  God  j>leasc 
have  it  so,"  are  worth  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  discu 
or  than  the  long  tale  about  Slawkenbergiua  and  the  PromQill 
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rf  Koees  which  follows.    Two  generationa  ago  one  Dr,  Ferriar 
Di(ie  a  Httle  reputation  for  himself  by  pointing  out  appro- 

Kd  passages ;  but  an  examination  of  big  book  shows  tliat 
a  ia  ao  more  amenable  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  than 
Ml  eminent  writers ;  that  he  has  himself  suffered  far 
^ki  be  gained  by  theft ;  that  the  little  he  has  borrowed 
» Inferior  to  the  strictly  original  portions  of  his  work  ;  that  in 
•ereral  [»lacei»,  as  in  a  passage  from  Baconiana  and  in  the  Lan- 
foedoc  prorerb,  "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb/' 
k  has  disclaimed  the  authorship,  by  italicizing  the  quoted 
and  that  in  all  the  cases  of  jL^oneral  parallelism  wliich 
been  pointed  out,  the  roftomblance  is  so  slight  as  to  raise 
whether  Sterne  had  ever  seen  that  which  he  is  accused 
ling,  or  his  improvements  are  so  decided  as  to  entitle 
ta  the  credit  of  originality.  His  most  valuable  appro- 
ns  consist  of  quotations  found  in  Burton's  Anatomy 
I'y,  which  lu>  did  not  take  the  pains  tu  verify.  The 
imcient  [jhiloaophers  wliich  garnish  Mr.  Shandy's 
'ki  upon  Master  Bobby *b  death  come  from  Burton,  but 
lictiire  of  an  English  father  thus  consoling  himself,  with 
Toby  by  his  side,  and  Mrs.  Shandy,  who  had  not  yet 
the  news,  at  the  keyhole,  is  Sterne's  own. 

[<  I  have  friends,  —  I  have  relations,  —  I  have  three  desolate 

en/  says  Socrates. 
'Then,'  cried  my  mother,  opening  the  door,  *you  have 
ttore,  Mr*  Shandy,  than  I  know  of** 
By  Heaven  !   I  have  one  less,*   said  my  father,  walking 
'  the  room. 
[Tliey  are  Socrates's  children,'  said  my  Dncle  Toby.    *  He 
Lii  dead  a  hundred  years  ago,*  replied  my  mother* 

Uncle  Toby  was  no  chronologer  ;  so,  not  caring  to  ad- 
one  step  but  u(Xiu  safe  gromid,  he  laid  down  his  pipe 
ately  upon   the  tabW,  and  risiiig  up  and   taking  my 
moi^t  kindly  by  the  hand,  without  saying  another  word 
'  go*jd  or  bad  to  her,  he  led  her  out  after  my  father,  that 
ight  iinish  the  iclaircissement  himself." 

!*«  offences   against  the  good  manners  of  literature, 
less  numerouH  than  may  bo  supposed  by  strangers  to 
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hia  writings,  are  still  bo  grave  in  the  eyes  of  this  generatio 
to  close  Tristram  Shandy  to  many  readers.    They  may 
tributad.  111  part,  to  his  familiarity  with   the  wri« 
Middle  ilges  ;  in  part  to  his  intimacy  with  John  li  xi 
son,  whoso  '* Crazy  Tales'*  are  pronomiced  "  infamous '1 
those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  and  tiie  courage  to 
them  :  in  part  to  the  conversation  bo  must  have  heard  in 
bood^  the  foulness  of  which  can  only  be  iniagiiied  by  i1| 
ac<  I  with  the  talk  at  English  mess-tables  to-day,  i 

aciji,.; —  i,  too,  with  the  foul  deeds  which  Mai*lboroiigli*«  i 
diers  did  not  blush  to  perform  ;  and  in  part  to  tlie  mannem  i 
taste  of  the  century  which  Sterne  reflected,  without  b- 
to  reform  it.   His  first  two  volumes  had  received  the  i- 
indorsement  of  the  bench  of  bishops,  who  had  followed 
their  commendation  by  subscribiug  for  Parson  Yorick's 
mons.    The  passages  condemned  by  more  squeamish 
were  those  most  admired  by  the  wits  into  whose  society  St 
was  thrown  in  London*      The  very  joiu-nals  which  cens 
him  on  this  score  quoted  Uie  most  objectionable  passages,  | 
complained  that  the  books  were  read  by  young  ladies  op 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Dodd,  one  of  his  most  violent  assailants,  wn 
Tartuflfe,  who  ended  his  days  upon  Uic  scaflTold  ;  and  oven  i 
smith  said  things  in  **  The  Citizen  of  the  World  "  simila 
some  of  those  he  could  not  pardon  in  Sterne,  and  include 
his  "  Beauties  of  English  Poetry,"  pul>lishcd  for  the  U8 
schools   in  1767,   Prior's   coarse   translation   of  one  of 
coarsest  stories   in   the   Italian   jest-books*    The  genera 
which  could  read  the   Crazy  Tales,*    devoured    "  Tristj 
Shandy"  the  more  greedily  because   of  it^  license.    **^ 
men  of  genius  are  to  a  man  on  my  side,"  wriU>8  Stor 
month  before  his  death  to  Pr,  Eustace  of  America,  add 
that  all  who  found  fault  with  the  book  on  this  score 
"  either  hypocrites  or  TartuflFes.*'     "  It  cannot  be  said," 
Scott,  '*  that  the  licentious  humor  of  Tristram  Shandy 
the  kind  which  applies  itself  to  the  passions,  or  is  calculi! 
to  corrupt  society*    But  it  is  a  sin  against  taste,  if  ho 
as  to  morals." 


•  Gray  to  Dr.  Wha^rton : 
pjiKtlng  (town  a  Itmt** 


Tat  I  rQniGmt>cr  you  all  rtiul  Crazy  Totot  * 
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This  **  sin  against  tasto  "  is  fatal  to  some  readers'  enjoyment 
' "'  -ne^8  writings,  while  to  others  it  is  a  condiment^  disa- 
<*  in  itself,  but  not  impairing  their  relish  of  the  dish  it 
-     Thackeray  says  that  *'  the  foul  eyes  of  the  satyr  leer 
'        s  constantly  ;  "  but  Paley  regarded  the  porusal  of 
ly  as  the  summum  honum  of  life;  and  Mendels- 
saha,  to  whom  Goethe  had  said  of  the  Sentimental  Journey  that 
Wiis  **  impossible  for  any  one  better  to  paint  what  a  froward 
id  j*erverse  tiling  is  the  human  heart/'  found  it  *'  very  subtile 
and  beautifully  conceived  and  expressed."     Some  of  Sterne's 
compliments  are  from  those  who  could  not  ajij>reciat6 
'Toltaire  coupled  his  name  with  that  of  Shakespeare  in 
the  prediction  that  the  works  of  neither  would  be  found  worthy 
of  a  translation  into  French.     **  11  y  a  chez  Sterne  les  Eclairs 
d'uiie  rjiisou  su}»<5riem*e,  comme  on  en  voit  dans  8hakes])eare/' 
WttI{»ole,  who  read  with  satisfaction  the  Crazy  Tales  and  the 
So&of  Crebillon  Jils^  saw  as  little  merit  in  Don  Quixote  as  in 
Tristram  Shandy,     Dr.  Jolnison  spoke  with  hardly  more  con- 
tempt of  Sterne  than  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  thought 
ifiunds  "no  mean  price"  for  the  Yicar  of  Wakefield, 
-    .   s  merits  as  a  writer  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than 
they  are  in  the  opening  sentence  of  Mr.  Walckuaer's  notice  of 
hira  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Biographie  Universe  lie  :  *'  Moral- 
hk  d*autant  plus  persuasif  qu*il  raconte  et  n'enseigne  pas;  sa- 
tiriijiie  d'autant  plus  malin  quo  c'est  en  agitant  les  grelots  de 
U  folie  qu'il  d<5coche   les  traits  Ics   plus    ac<5r{?s ;    narrateur 
d'autaiit  plus  pathetique  qu'il  met  plus  de  Bimplicitt!?  dans  les 
|Arole»  et  semble  contenir  davantage  sa  p^n<5trante  sensihilit^S, 
qmsetrahit  par  des  retioonces;  boufibn  d'autant  plus  diver- 
timant  qu'il  1  est  sans  Ic  vouloir  et  qu'il  ne  fait  que  c<?der  & 
rhttmour  jonale  dont  il  est  animd  ;  enfin  auteur  d'autant  plus 
(kimable  qu'il  cause  toujours  et  ne  compose  jamais." 

Adams  Shebman  Hill, 
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Art.  II.  —  1.  Observaiiom  and  Discussiotis  on  the  Nom 
Meteors  of  1867.  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  ^ 
ingtx)n,     8vo  pamphlet. 

2.  Meteoric  Astronomy,     By  Daniel  KtekwooDj  LL,  D 
adelphia.    1867.    12mo. 

3.  A  Treatise  an  Meteorology.     With  a  Collection  of  $Ie< 
logical   Tables,    By  Elias    Loomis,  LL.  D.    New 
1868.    8vo. 

If  wc  watch  the  heavens  on  a  cloudless  night,  we 
frequently  see  an  appearajice  as  of  a  star  suddenly  oo 
into  view,  moving  rapidly  for  a  second  or  so,  and  adi 
denly  disappearing.  These  appearances  may  be  seen  thril 
four  times  an  hour  in  the  evening,  and  they  gradually  in^ 
in  frequency  throughout  the  night.  They  Iiavo  been  seen 
time  immemorial,  and  are  familiarly  known  as  shooting- 
In  general  they  are  so  minute  as  hardly  to  attract  attei 
But  they  sometimes  have  fallen  in  such  numbers  as  to  fi 
beholders  with  terror,  and  alarm  them  with  the  notion  { 
end  of  the  world.  We  have  m  the  annals  of  Lidia  and  * 
records  of  such  showers  uf  meteors  extending  back  to  ( 
.remote  |)criod.  The  researches  of  Edward  Biot,  Qu< 
f'Pi'ofessor  H,  A.  Newton,  and  others,  have  brought  tA 
iQftay  of  these  old  accounts,  some  specimens  of  wliich 
present  to  the  reader. 

An  Arab  historian  says :  *'  In  the  year  599,  on  the  I 
of  Muhai'ram,  stars  shot  hither  and  thither,  and  flew  a 
one  another  like  a  swarm  of  locusts  ;  this  phenomenon 
until  daybreak;   people  wei^  thrown  into  consternatiui 
made  supplication  to  the  Most  High;   there  was  ne 
like  seen  except  on  tlie  coming  of  the  messenger  of  Gi 
whom  be  benediction  and  peace.*' 

Another  record  says,  that  in  the  year  763  "  the  stan 

suddenly  seen  to  fall  from  the  heavens  in  such  unmben 

people  were  frightcued,  thmking  the  end  of  the 

come.*' 

On  the  2l8t  of  October,  855,  "  a  great  fall  of  sta 
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the  nighty  lasting  from  evening  till  daylight.     At  the 
t  time  there  were  earthquakes  throughout  the  world*" 

veara  101)4,  1095,  aud  lOiHi  are  remarkable  for  the  re- 
euce  of  meteoric  showers  on  the  same  dates  in  each.     On 
10th  of  April,  1094,  "stars  were  seen  to  fall  from  the 
vens  in  such  numbers  that  they  could  not  be  counted,*'     In 
foUowing  year  they  **  fell  like  hail "  from  midnight  until 
r1"  -•  *     t  the  10th  aud  11th  of  the  same  month.     The  coun- 
itint  was  then  engaged  in  plaunmg  a  crusade,  and 
lire  shower  was  found  to  spare  the  earth,  it  was  concluded 
l^lplokeu  some  great  revolution  in  Christendom.     Again,  in 
iir  lOfW,  on  the  same  dut43,  the  sturs  *'  flew  like  dust  in 
1,  from  cock-crov^Hng  till  daylight-*' 

19,  1202.^ — Tlie  stars  flew  like  grasshoppers  irom 
This  lasted  until  daylight,     Tlie  people  were  in 

ue  of  the  oM  annals  of  Portugal  there  is  an  account 
iH  remarkable  for  its  accordance  in  certain  respects  with 
Kke  modem  theory  of  the  November  showers, 

^  * '^S  on  the  22d  of  Octol)er,  tliree  months  he- 

1  '  king  Don  Pedro,  there  was  in  the  heavens 

I  KiOTcment  of  stars  such  as  men  never  before  Baw  or  heard  of. 

From  midiii   '  \  all  the  stai's  moved  from  east  to  west ; 

afterwM  ^    :    i  from  the  sky  m  such  numbers,  that, 

ey  deacended  low  in  the  air,  they  seemed  large  and  fiery, 

I  the  sky  and  tlio  air  seemed  to  be  in  flames,  and  even  the 

seemed  ready  to  take  fire.     Those  who  saw  this  sight 

?  filled  with  great  fear  and  dismay,  thinking  they  were  all 

inen^  aud  that  the  end  of  the  world  had  come.'* 

purt  of  the  heavens  toward  which  the  earth  is  moving 

\  at  midnight,  and  crosses  tlie  meridian  at  six  in  tlie  morn- 

This  is  also  the  point  from  which  the  meteors  appear  to 

IIcncQ  soon   after  midnight  the  meteors  appear  to 

from  east  to  west,  while  about  daylight  they  fall  &om 

tiith  like  rain,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  above 

"I"'  -  -I. 

f^miufit  down  to  the  times  of  more  accurate  observation  and 

'  certain  periods  of  the  year  to  be  remarkable 

, ,   jt  meteors.     The  August  meteors  have  been 
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inferior  only  to  those  of  November  in  niunhei'S  and  brilli 
In  the  year  268,  in  850,  and  in  1461,  star  showers  aro  rooor 
by  the  Chinese  historians  aft  occurring  in  Anfnii^t.     Al 
9th  of  August,  1798,  Dr.  Noah  Webster  observed  groa 
hers  of  meteors  in  Hartftird  during  sereriil   niglits. 
moved  from  northeast  to  son  th west,  and  Bn(*ef»*'rted  - 
so  rapidly  as  to  keep  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  const 
gaged.    And,  in  almost  every  year  shiee,  about  the  same  ' 
similar  phenomenon  has  V>een  seen  on  a  small  scale,  so  ti 
August  meteors  are  now  as  well  known  as  those  of  Not 
The  shower  in  August  is  not  on  a  great  scale,  but  several 
dred  ineteors  may  usually  be  counted  on  the  night  of  the  1^ 
and  11th. 

The  November  showers  have  lately    been  the    object  | 
special   study,   not  only   on   account  of  their  jteculiar 
liancy,  liut  because  of  the  interest  attxiching  to  the  recur rei^ 
of  their  period.    The  shower  seen  by  Humboldt  and 
pland  from  the  Andes,  on  November  12,  1799,  and  descrii 
in  the  narrative  of  Humboldt's  travels,  is  well  known* 
the  night  of  November  13,  1833,  a  display  which,  from ' 
accounts,  must  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  on  record, 
seen  in  this  country.     Throughout  the  South  the  negroes, 
the  Europeans  of  a  previous  century,  thought  the  end  of 
world  had  come  at  last.     It  was  carefully  observed  at 
Haven  by  Professor  Olmsted,     He  was  the  first  to  elaboratl 
theory  of  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon ;  and  though  his  id 
are  now  known  to  be  fundamentally  erroneous,  they  conta 
some  elements  of  truth. 

The  reeuiTence  of  the  shooting-stars  thirty-four  years 
they  had  been  seen  by  Humboldt  on  almost  the  same 
suggested  to  Olbers  the  idea  of  a  tliirty-four  year  period, 
led  him  to  predict  their  return  in  1867*     The  idea  was  ek 
rated,  and  its  correctness  proved  by  Professor  H.  A,  Nei 
of  Yale  College.     Tlie  thoroughness  with  which  this  t'^r '.*i-v 
has  investigated   the   subject  of   shooting-stars,   p; 
those  of  November,  has  rendered  him  pre-eminent  m  this 
partment  of  astronomy.   Collating  the  accomits,  he  found  a  Ic 
series  of  recorded  apparitions  at  intervals  of  one  tiiird 
century,  extonding,  with  many  breaks,  from  A,  D,  931  to  18i 
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The  exact  date  of  appearance,  however,  instead  of  being  tini- 
losnn,  changed  with  considorable  regularity.  The  shower  of  931 
fia  de9cril>ed  as  occun-ing  on  the  last  day  of  Muharrain,  in 
fhe  year  o99,  accordiug  to  the  Arab  chronology,  which  corre- 
Bponded  to  the  19th  of  October.  The  successive  showers  ap- 
{Wired  at  a  later  and  later  date  until  the  present  time,  when 
ftcy  occur  on  Noveml»er  13.  This  change  indicated  a  secular 
lariilion  in  the  orbits  of  the  group  of  bodies  causing  the 
ebovrers^  and  was  the  means  of  fixing  tlie  p^jsition  of  the  orbit* 

Before  the  observations  and  researches  of  Professor  Olm- 
itod^  absolutely  nothing  was  known  of  the  origin  and  causes 
rf  these  phenomena.  It  was  not  eren  decided  whether  they 
were  of  cosmical  or  terrestrial  origin,  whether  they  came 
from  the  planetary  spaces  or  were  caused  by  electricity  or 
?nti*  hi  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a  little  singular  that 
an  explorer  and  lover  of  nature  as  Humholdt  should 
kte  fafled  to  decide  this  question  by  his  own  observations, 
i^nt  we  now  know  that  the  data  for  that  decision  must  have 
been  plahily  presented  to  his  eyes*  Careful  observation  would 
hife  shown  him  that  the  lines  of  motion  of  the  meteors,  when 
Inced  Imckward,  all  passed  near  the  star  ^  Leon  is,  and  that 
\mni  of  intersection  seemed  to  follow  this  star  as  it  ap- 
irmched  the  zenith,  thus  showing  that  the  direction  of  the  me- 
'"  il  did  not  follow  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  as  it 
if  the  meteors  originated  in  the  atmosphere.  But  he  did 
wA  appear  to  suspect  that  the  phenomenon  was  anything  more 
than  a  local  one,  and  it  was  left  to  obsei*vera  thirty-four  years 
kter  to  allow  that  it  was  not  a  meteorological,  but  an  astro- 
mamX  one. 

The  great  shower  of  1833  was  accounted  for  by  Professor 
Olm«ied  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  light  nebulous  body  moving  in 
IQ  orbit  within  that  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  coming  into 
mlict  with  the  latter.  He  conceived  it  to  consist  of  light 
cootatttible  matter,  which,  when  it  entered  the  atmosphere, 
fiowerfiiUy  condensed  the  air  before  it,  and  thus  elicited  the 
heftt  irhich  set  it  on  fire.  The  fate  of  this  hypothesis  may  servo 
toawaming  to  pliilosophers  in  foi-ming  suppositions  relating 
to  tausatiiin,  to  assign  no  cause  which  is  not  a  real  phenome- 
non, and  susceptible  in  its  own  nature  of  being  proved  by  other 
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evidence.    The  ** nebulous  body**  of  Professor  Olmste 
as  hard  to  account  for  as  the  meteors  themselves, 
had  uo  other  evidence  of  its  existence  than  that  it  expl 
the  phenomena  of  meteoric  showers.     With  the  jirogri 
science  it  has  vanished  entirely^  and  a  cause  has  been 
ered,  which  accounts  not  only  for  shootmg-stars,  but  fo: 
balls,  aerolites,  and  telescopic  comets.     It  Is  only  withi 
last  year  that  the  new  theory  has  been  perfected  and  ola 
od,  and  until  the  recent  publication  of  the  works  n 
head  of  this  article,  no  complete  and  intelligible  i 

it  was  accessible  to  the  general  reader.    Such  an  explai 
we  shall  now  endeavor  to  give. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  tlieory  is  this ;  The  plai 
spaces  are  crowded  with  immense  numbers  of  bodies* 
move  around  the  sun  m  all  kinds  of  erratic  orbits,  and  * 
are  too  minute  to  be  seen  with  the  most  powerful  tclesc^oi 

If  one  of  these  bodies  is  so  large  and  firm  that  it 
through  the  atmosphere  and  reaches  the  earth  without 
dissipated,  we  have  an  aerolite. 

If  the  l>ody  is  so  small  or  so  fusible  as  to  be 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  we  have  a  she 
star* 

A  crowd  of  such  bodies  suflBciently  dense  to  he  seen 
sunlight  constitutes  a  comet. 

A  group  loss  dense  will  be  entirely  invisible  unless  thu 
happens  to  pass  tlirough  it,  when  we  shall  have  a  me 
shower. 

In  accordance  with  a  projxjsal  of  Professor  Newto 
shall  call   these    bodies  by   the  general   name  of 
roids." 

Thus  one  simple  hypothesis  accounts  for  at  least  three 
ingly  diverse  phenomena.  To  show  this  clearly,  the  mm 
ical  theory  of  heat,  with  some  of  its  attendant  physical 
must  l)e  brought  to  our  aid*  It  is  now  established  that  1 
a  certain  form  of  motion,  that  hot  air  differs  from  cold  ai 
in  a  more  rapid  vibration  of  \ta  molecules,  and  that  it  c^ 
nicates  its  heat  to  solid  bodies  simply  by  striking  tiiera  w 
molecules.  If,  then,  a  body  moves  rapidly  through  the  a 
mere  impact  of  the  aerial  molecules  ought  to  warm  it  j^ 
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hot  air  vould.  This  result  of  tbeory  has  been  prored  correct 
hj  the  researches  of  Professor  William  Thomson  and  others, 
A  thermometer  being  placed  in  fi*oiit  of  a  rapidly  movhig  body 
rose  one  degree  when  the  body  moTed  thi'ough  the  air  at  the 
rate  uf  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  per  second,  and  with 
tigher  Telocities  the  rise  was  as  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
fo  tliat  a  velocity  of  250  feet  produced  a  rise  of  4° ;  of  375 
,  'r :  of  500  feet,  W ;  and  so  on. 

^  earth  moves  in  He  orbit  at  the  rate  of  98,000  feet  per 
nd,  which  is  the  velocity  with  which  the  air  would  strike  a 
dr  at  rest  in  the  planetary  spaces.  This  velocity  would  pro- 
ice  a  rise  of  temperature  of  600,000  degrees.  Sucli  a  body 
aid  therefore  be  suddenly  exposed  to  a  temperature  far 
te  any  the  chemist  can  produce  by  the  most  powerful 
ata.  If,  as  will  commonly  be  the  case,  the  mcteoroid  is 
ng  to  meet  the  earth,  tlte  relative  velocity,  and  therefore 
'temperature,  will  be  yet  higher.  Tlio  November  meteors, 
for  instance,  strike  the  atmosphere  with  a  relative  velocity  of 
fortT*four  miles  per  second,  which  corresponds  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  three  million  degrees  Fahrenheit !  Exposed  to  such  a 
Dperature,  neither  great  size  nor  combustibility  are  neces- 
tu  accomit  for  both  the  brilliancy  and  brevity  of  their 
coar«io.  In  fact,  Professor  Harkness,  of  the  United  States 
Naral  Observatory,  calculates  that,  if  we  suppose  the  ratio  of 
light  to  heat  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  Drummond  light,  a  me- 
teoroid  weighing  but  a  single  grain  would  give  light  enough  to 
ahiue  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  at  the  distance  of  one 
liimdred  and  twenty  miles- 

W»f  have  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  in  a  meteoric  shower,  if 
the  j>aths  of  the  individual  meteors  are  produced  backward, 
they  are  all  found  to  (>a8s  through  the  same  point  of  the  hcav- 
eng.  This  is  called  the  "  radiant  point."  The  radiant  point 
of  the  November  meteors  is  in  the  constellation  Leo,  that  of 
the  August  ones  ha  Perseus.  It  appears  in  the  same  position 
wherever  the  observer  is  situated,  and  it  does  not  partake  of 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.  These  two  facts  prove  the 
theory  that  meteoric  showers  are  caused  by  tlie  earth  encoun- 
tering a  group  of  particles  moving  independently  in  the  plane- 
tuy  spaces.  The  meteors  really  move  in  parallel  straight  lines, 
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like  drops  of  rain  in  a  shower^  and  the  radiant  point  is 
an  effect  of  perspective,  which  makes  these  llnei*  app 
converge  towai*d  a  vanisliing  point,  like  the  streets  of  a 
a  perspective  view.    The  best  visible  illustration  of  this  ni 
aiieo  will  perhaps  be  afforded  by  watehiug  light  fiakes  of  I 
fall  during  a  calm*    The  flakes  wliich  are  fallinja:  direct 
ward  the  observer  do  not  seem  to  move  at  all.    The  sun^ 
ing  flakes  seem  gradually  to  separate  from  these  on  all 
those  which  are  going  to  fall  to  the  left  seeming  to  ma 
ward  the  left,  and  so  with  those  which  will  fall  towa 
right,  the  front,  or  the  rear.    So  with  the  meteoric  shd 
A  meteor  coming  directly  toward  the  observer  does  noli| 
to  move  at  all,  and  the  only  point  in  which  such  a  mete 
be  seen  is  itself  the  radiant  point.    The  surrounding  m^ 
though  all  falling  in  the  same  absolute  direction,  soei] 
'  Terge  on  all  sides  like  the  snow-flakes.     If  two  other  oba 
aie  situated  at  a  conBiderahlc  distance  on  either  side 
first,  a  meteor  falling  directly  toward  the  Intter  will  to  th 
hand  observer  seem  to  move  off  to  the  right,  and  to  thej 
hand  observer  off  to  the  left,  so  that  the  two  observers 
same  meteor  moving  in  apparently  opposite  directions* 

The  radiant  point  being  that  of  the  direction  of  the 
fall,  it  appears  from  actual  observation  tliat,  when  tbe4 
arrives  at  a  certain  point  of  its  orbit,  we  see  an  unusual  nif 
of  meteors,  falling  in  a  direction  which  has  never  s<3 
varied  for  at  least  a  third  of  a  century.    This  general  fact  | 
our  general  proposition  resjjecting  the  cause  of  meteoric] 
ers  in  a  manner  both  direct  and  indisputal>le. 

The  evidence  that  the  sporadic  shooting-stai-s,  visible 
every  clear  night,  are  cansed  by  small  bodies  encounter! 
earth  m  its  orbital  motion  is  not  of  the  same  direct  eha 
because  these  shooting-stars  eshibit  no  definite  radiant 
Still,  the  fact  admits  of  no  rational  doubt.  The  appea 
sporadic  meteors,  and  of  those  which  fall  in  showers, 
exactly  similar,  that  we  cannot  avoid  attributing  them 
Bame  cause.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  immenise  swii 
minute  bodies  moving  in  definite  orbits  tlirough  space ' 
proved,  it  is  highly  probable  a  priori  that  many  such 
would  be  scattered  at  random. 
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Wa  now  approach  one  of  tlie  most  curiotifl  and  siiggestiv'e 

diiHroveries  of  recent  astronomy,  —  a  discovery  resulting  from 
fiiich  a  ^nes  of  iudej^endeut  and  apparently  disconnected  ol> 
lervationfij  that  no  single  individual  can  claim  tlie  credit  of 
tiuklnir  it.  We  shall  ask  leave  to  tell  the  story  from  the  be^ 
piiniujy;:. 

In  Deceml)er,  1865,  M.  Tempel,  an  astronomer  of  Marseilles, 
discovered  a  famt  telescopia  comet.   It  was  afterward  discovered 

ii]**  ' ^  "!tly  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Tuttle,  at  the  Naval  Observatory, 

Vi  u     It  passed  its  perihelion  in  January,  and,  reced- 

mg  irotu  the  sun,  vanished  from  sight  in  March.  It  wae  soon 
id  to  move  in  an  elliptic  orbit  with  a  period  of  something  like 
f  years.  The  process  of  reducing  and  publishing  astronom- 
oliservations  is,  liowever,  so  slow  and  laborious  tliat  gen- 
\y  at  least  a  year  Uas  to  elapse  before  the  material  for  the 
tire  determination  of  a  cometary  orbit  can  be  collected. 
So  it  w«A  not  until  January,  186T,  tliat  Dr.  Oppalzer  of  Vienna 
able  to  compute  an  accurate  orbit  of  this  comet.  The 
of  the  Astronoinische  Nachrichtcn  which  contains  the 
of  his  computation  is  dated  on  the  28th  of  that  month, 
us  now  return  to  our  meteors.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
iderable  meteoric  shower  was  seen  in  Europe  on  the  night 
of  Xrivemlier  13-14,  1866.  It  being  settled  that  this  shower, 
like  that  of  1833,  was  caused  by  the  eartli  encountering  a 
prap  of  small  bodies,  moving  in  a  different  orbit,  astrono- 
men  were  naturally  anxious  Uy  determine  this  orbit.  But  the 
dfta  for  this  determination  were  insufficient  mitil  the  periodic 
time  was  known.  This  im|x>rtaiit  element  the  researches  of 
Fhilesior  Newton  had  left  in  doubt.  The  shower  recurring  at 
s  of  thi '  '  '  years,  it  mighty  at  first  sight,  seem  that 
le  of  r>  I  must  be  thirty-three  years.     But  this 

iclusion  would  be  liasty,  because  the  group  might  have  ro- 
aereral  times  in  tlio  course  of  the  thirty-three  years, 
the  orbit  of  the  earth  at  times  when  the  latter  was 
near  the  point  of  intersection.     Professor  Newton  was  led 
GQDjiider  a  period  of  1^^  years  rather  more  probable  than 
ger.     At  the  some  time  he  pointed  out  a  fact  which 
letd  to  a  definite  solution  of  the  problem.    We  have 
fliat  as  centmies  elapsed  the  shower  oocurred  on  a  later 
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arid  later  day  of  the  year,  the  date  being  October  Id  in 
and  November  13  in  1866.  This  indicates  a  progressive 
tion  of  the  node  amounting  to  fifty-four  seconds  in  a  cento 
Now,  what  must  be  the  periodic  time  in  order  that  this 
may  be  prodaced  by  the  action  of  the  planets?  ProC 
John  C*  Adams  solved  this  question,  and  gave  thirty-^ 
years  for  the  answer. 

The  periodic  time  and  the  radiant  point  being  known^  I 
data  for  determining  the  orbit  were  completely  ^ven, — «  ! 
which  seems  to  have  first  occurred  to  Le  Yerrier.  His  soh 
was  read  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  un  January  J 
1867.  The  following  are  tlie  elements  of  the  orbit  to  wl 
he  was  led :  — 

Ptiriod  of  revolution S3. 25  yeazi. 

Seiai-major  axis  .         ,         .         .  10.S4 

E<?centnLity     .  ...  0,9044 

Perihtilloii  distance      ......       0.9890 

Inclination  of  the  orbit 11^  41' 

Longitude  of  tiie  node 51^  IS^ 

Perihelion  unltnown,  but  near  the  node* 

Dr.  Oppalzer's  elements  of  Tempel's  comet,  as  pnblished  | 
the  Asironomische  Nachrichten  of  January  28, 1867,  are : 

Period  of  revolution        .  .        33,18  year*. 

Semi-major  axis          .  ,     U».32 

Eccentricity    . <h905 1 

Perihelion  distance      .        .  ♦                         .       0.1l7(i5 

Inclination  of  the  orbit    ,  .        .                           I  f*  1 8' 

Longitude  of  the  no<lo  .    6^  2t5' 

Longitude  of  the  perihelion  .        42^  24' 

The  similarity  of  these  two  sets  of  numbers  is  too  5trik!| 
to  be  the  result  of  chance.     The  '*^  incruiation  "  is  the  only  < 
ment  which  differs  sensibly,  and  this  difierence  was  aftenra 
found  by  Le  Verrier  liimself  to  proceed  from   hijs  havjj 
adopted  an  erroneous  position  of  the  radiant  point  in  his 
culatious.     In  estimating  the  similarity  of  the  orbits,  it  mt 
always  be  remembered  that  the  two  calculators  were  entjr 
ignorant  of  each  other^s  results  until  they  saw  tliem  in  prii 
and  that  the  coincidence  was  first  detected  by  a  tljird  pcr» 
C.  W*  F.  Peters  of  Altona,  who  compared  the  [irinted  resu 
in  the  two  publications. 
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Tlie  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  of  observation  is, 
that  the  Novemlier  meteors  are  caused  by  a  long  Btream  of 
miuatc  bodies  following  Tempers  comet  in  its  orbit.  When- 
iTft?  the  earth  passes  through  tliis  stream,  all  tlie  atoms  that 
it  encounters  are  swept  away  as  ahooting-stars.  Tlius,  mil- 
of  tlie  particles  of  the  stream  are  destroyed,  or  rather 
to  the  earth  every  year.  But  so  vast  is  the  number  of 
botlies  that  ages  will  be  required  to  make  any  appre- 
diminution  of  their  number.  By  rough  estimates,  the 
of  which  we  need  not  enter  upon,  it  is  supposed 
the  individual  meteoroids  of  the  November  stream  pass 
iven  point  at  the  rate  of  millions  a  second.  Yet  several 
even  aie  required  for  the  passage  of  the  thicker  part 
I  the  stream,  its  entire  length  at  perihelion  not  being  less 
a  thousand  million  miles. 

is  a  curious  fact  that  the  orbit  of  the  stream  of  meteo- 
fHot  only  intersects  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  but  passes  in 
^proximity  to  that  of  Uranus.    This  fact  led  Le  Verrier  to 
conclusion  that  tlie  stream  did  not  originally  form  part  of 
(iof  Bjrstem,  but  was  a  wanderer  through  the  stellar  spaces,  un- 
accidcntally  passing  in  close  proximity  to  Uranus,  the  attrac- 
of  that  planet  threw  it  into  an  elliptic  orbit  round  the  sun. 
ercn  attempted,  by  calculatiJig  back  the  revolutions  of  the 
eoric  group  and  of  Uranus,  to  fix  the  date  of  this  event,  and 
the  year  126  of  the  Christian  era  as  the  most  probable 
h  of  its  occurrence. 
While  this  date  is  somewhat  problematical,  the  grouping  of 
meteoroids  renders  it  almost  certain  that  they  have  not 
revohnng  in  their  present  orbit  during  many  centuries. 
if  we  suppose  a  group  of  bodies,  ever  so  close,  to  move 
i«l  and  round  in  a  re-entering  orbit,  the  slightly  different 
ties  of  the  individuals  will  cause  them  gradually  to  spread 
a  long  stream,  and  this  spreading  will  continue  until 
stream  extends  around  the  etitire  orbit.      This  may  be 
ted  by  a  race-course.     If  a  number  of  horses  start  to- 
and  continue  to  run  round  and  round  the  course,  the 
horse  will  leave  tlie  slowest  behind  until  he  is  on  the 
to  side  of  the  course.    Then  he  will  approach  him  from 
liiid  until  he  overtakes  him.    The  horses  will  then  be  scat- 
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tared  around  the  eutire  course.    In  the  same  way,  wli« 

awiftest  meteoroid  overtakes  the  slowest  one  the  stream 
spread  over  the  eutire  orhit.  As  this  must  happen  i^ 
course  of  centuries,  and  ad  the  great  body  of  the  Nove 
meteoroids  are  uicluded  in  one  tenth  the  length  of  the  or|j 
eeems  pretty  certain  that  tiiey  have  not  had  many  cent 
scatter  themselves. 

Soon  after  tlie  discovery  of  the  connection  of  the  NcS 
aeteoroids  with  Tempel's  comet  was  made  known,  an  It 
stronomer,  M.  Scliiaperelli,  was  fortunate  euougli  to  id^ 
the  orbit  of  the  August  meteoroids  with  that  of  a  tck 
comet  discovered  ui  1862,  The  orbits  approach  as  ck 
tliat  of  the  November  meteoroids  to  TempeFs  comet.  Bu 
August  meteoroids  now  6ecm  to  be  spread  aroimd  the 
orbit,  the  meteors  of  that  month  being  about  equally  nw 
ous  every  year* 

It  thus  being  rendered  tolerably  certain  that  the  best 
streams  of  meteoroids  are  composed  of  particles  left  })eh 
comets,  the  question  natiu-ally  arises,  What  is  the  relatic 
tweeu  these  comets  and  the  meteoroids  V     Tlie  answer 
most  readily  suggests  itself  is,  That  the  comets  are  tliema 
composed  of  meteoroids,  which,  it  will  be  rememberedi 
simply  detached  particles  of  solid  matter,  moving  througll 
celestial  spaces  singly  or  in  gi'oups.     It  must  also  be  rei 
bered  that  the  comets  of  w^hich  we  speak  have  no  tail,  but  i 
like  nebulous  patches  so  thin  and  airy  that  any  attempt  to  i 
pestilence  and  war  from  their  hair  would  simply  result  in  I 
shaking  themselves  to  pieces.     They  do  indeed  aj^pcar  tc 
observer  to  form  a  continuous  mass  of  matter  of  ejt 
tenuity.    But  we  know  that  clouds,  steam,  amoko,  and 
forms  of  matter  presenting  tliis  apjKJarance  at  the  surl 
the  earth  are  really  formed  of  detached  particlea,  and  the 
sumption  is  strong  that  the  comet  is  formed  in  the  same  1 
It  is  true  Uiat  an  elastic  gas  would  present  the  same  a]ij 
ance.    But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  body  of  such 
could  escaf>e  being  instantly  dissipated  by  its  o^vn     '     '* 
so  that,  among  known  forms  of  matter,  that  of  ci 
tides  seems   best  to  explain  the  appearance  of  teles 
comets. 


Meteoric  Sftowen. 
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This  Tiew  is  sustamed  by  the  interesting  fact,  observed  in 
^  -^ces,  of  the  gradual  decay  of  known  j^eriodic 
-  -J  i  ii  '  A'o  most  notable  cases  are  those  of  the  comets 
of  Hal  ley  and  Biela.  The  former  returna  to  the  sun  every 
lereiity-ftix  years.  At  its  apparition  in  14oG  it  was  described 
u  a  terrible  object,  having  a  tail  sixty  degrees  in  length.  It 
inspired  Pope  Calixtus  III.  with  such  terror  that  he  ordered 
jfayern  throughout  Christendom  against  its  malign  influence, 
llitm  giving  rise  to  the  wide-spread  fiction  of  "  the  bull  against 
ihe  comet.'*  But,  at  its  last  two  returns  in  1759,  and  again 
Ed  1855,  its  appearance  was  hi  no  way  remai*kable. 

la's  comet  has  been  known  for  nearly  a  century,  being 

seen  in  1772,     But  its  periodicity  was  not  recognized 

182t>,  when  it  was   found  to   return   to  its  perihelion 

9\x  years  and  a  half*     In  1846  it  became  celebrated 

appearance  altogether  new  in  the  history  of  astronomy, 

sefmrated  into  two  parts.     In  the  autumn  of  1852  both 

were  observed  for  the  last  time,  and  were  very  faint, 

next  return  took  place  when  the  earth  was  on  the  oppo- 

ride  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  comet  could  not  be  seen. 

865,  when  its  return  in  close   proximity  to  the   earth 

to  have  been  expected,  not  a  trace  of  it  could  be  seen, 

;h  looked  for  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  by 

lest  olisorvers,  and  with  good  telescopes.     After  showing 

for  eighty  years,  it  vanished  from  sight  like  a  shadow. 

nbi  the  individual  particles  of  the  comet  are  still  revolv- 

their  accustomed  orbit ;  but  in  the  course  of  successive 

lOtions  they  have  become  so  widely  dispersed  as  to  be  no 

iWe/ 

Newton  descriltes  the  metcoroids  as  being  appar- 

t4*rial  out  of  which  worlds  are  forming.     Although 

ot  see  how  a  world  can  be  formed  out  of  these  mate* 

we  do      '  '     umpses  of  a  possible  process  by  which  they 

eing  in^  Great  clouds  of  diflused  and  finely, divided 

er  are  moving  in  all  directions  in  the  stellar  spaces.    Ac- 

ittering  our  system,  some  of  them  are  thrown  into 

IS  by  the  attraction  of  a  f/lanet.     Such  of  these  as 

within  range  of  our  telescopes  appear  as  comets  of  long 

and  become  permanent  members  of  our  system.     In 

,  — NO.  220.  4 
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the  lapse  of  ages  the  great  perturbations  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed prove  too  strong  for  the  feeble  bond  of  central  attrao^ 
tion,  and  the  component  particles  are  gradually  drawn  ofif  W 
move  in  varying  orbits.  At  length  they  strike  the  atmoBphm 
of  some  planet,  when  their  career  of  millions  of  ages  brilliant^ 
ly  terminates  in  a  shooting-star. 

Professor  Newton  estimates  the  number  of  shooting-staiij 
which  enter  the  earth's  atmosphere  daily  at  seven  miUiim,.; 
Their  average  mass  appears  to  be  a  fraction  of  a  grain, — $Kf 
one  third.  We  may  therefore  roughly  estimate  the  amount  o| 
matter  daily  added  to  the  earth  in  the  way  we  have  describei 
at  three  himdred  pounds,  or  one  cubic  foot.  At  this  rate  it 
would  require  seven  millions  of  millions  of  years  to  increaat 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  by  a  single  foot.  It  is  easy  to  rWi' 
ognize  the  mythical  character  of  the  supposed  "  meteoric  dusf^j 
which  has  been  collected  on  dinner-plates  after  meteoric  shoiF- 
ers.  All  such  debris  as  would  fall  on  a  plate  an  acre  in  extent 
could  hardly  be  weighed  in  a  balance. 

It  docs  not  seem  extravagant  to  hope  that  shooting-stan 
may  yet  throw  some  light  on  the  grandest  problem  now  pre- 
sented to  the  human  mind,  —  the  origin  of  the  universe.  I» 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  stellar  and  planetary  systems 
fitted  to  exist  from  eternity  to  eternity  ?  Did  it  spring  ready 
made  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator  ?  Or  did  it  condense  from 
a  nebulous  gas  in  periods  of  time  compared  with  which  Um^^ 
ages  of  geology  are  but  moments  ?  The  modern  discoveries 
and  theories  in  physics  and  astronomy  all  seem  to  tend  to-..- 
ward  the  solution  of  these  questions,  and  we  may  believe  that 
their  answer  will  be  found  within  the  power  of  the  himian  ift- 
tellect. 

S.  Newcomb* 
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'  IIL  —  1,  Letters  from  Florence  on  the  Relig^iovs  Reform. 
"^rements  in  Italy,  By  William  Talmadoe.  London. 
m,    12mo, 

Esaminafore.     Foglio  Periodico  Seitimanale,     Fireiize. 
«;7, 1868. 

t'  Emancipatore  CaUolico.  Giofyiale  delta  Societa  Nazto- 
]le  Emanripatrice  e  di  Mutno  Soccorso  del  Sacerdozio 
Jiano,     NafK)li.     1867,  1868. 

i^ttramma  e  Siatuto  Fondamentale  detla  Soeietd  Nazfo- 

tif  Ematidpatrire  del  Sacerdozio  Italiamh     Napoli.     1864. 

\  Miitrimoftio  Civile  e  it  CeHbato  del  Clero  Cnttolivo,     Pel 

R  LriGT  Prota,  con  le  Appendici  Stariclie  del  Prop.  Thm- 

lAftO  SoiMOLA.    Napoli.     1864.     ]2mo* 

Pubblica  Confessione  di  vn  Prig^ioniero  deW  Inqmsizumc 

ymann  ed  Origine  dei  Mali  delln  CInesa  Catitdica*     (Per 

^AOLO  pANZTxr,  Capnccino.)    Torino*     1865.     8ro. 

^irunl  des  Allocutions  Consistoriales,  Enct/cliques^  et  atftres 

eUrejt  Apoxioliques  des  Sourerains  Ponfifes  ClSmeni  XIL^ 

emit  1/K,  Pie  F/.,  Pie  VII.  Uon  Xl'l,  Grfgoire  XF7., 

'Pit  IX.,  citt^es  dans  PEnajrlifpie  et  le  Sy Halms  du  8  D^- 

nhrt,  1864.     Deuxi^me  Edition.     Paris.     1865,     8to. 

i\m  M.  Rouher  pronounced  in  tbc  Corps  L^gislatif  Ins  em- 
"  JatuaiB,  jamais,  jamais !  "  it  is  probable  tliat  he  sealed 
tbe  doom  of  that  temporal  power  to  which  lie  was  pledging 
tb<^  aij(]ualifieii  sni^port  of  thirty-eight  millions  of  French- 
aeu.  Hie  promise  which  he  then  made,  that  mider  no  cir- 
camstances  would  Prance  permit  the  absorption  of  the  Papal 
by  United  Italy,  —  a  promise  extorted  from  the  Impe- 
■let  by  the  sudden  and  unforeseen  exigencies  ofdebatCj 
-  fi^  ,  s  how  difficult  it  IS  for  the  coolest  and  shrewdest  despot 
ntrol  his  own  policy  under  even  the  forms  of  constitu- 
government,  and  how  all  the  cunning  experience  of 
may  come  to  uauglit  when  subjected  to  the  pressure 
lar  clamor  or  fanaticism*  Nothing  could  have  been 
mope  unwise^  whether  m  regards  the  future  of  the  8ec- 
md  Empire  or  of  the  Pajmcy,  than  such  a  pledge  given  at  such 
itbe. 
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Italy  can  liardlj  a«  yet  be  considered  a  nation.    Ilie  Tuii 
and  the  Piedmontese,  the  Neapcilitan  and  the  Loinlmrtl^  i 

look  iip<m  one  another  m  strangers,  and  much  is  yv\ 
common  snfieringg  and  dangers,  of  common  bumiili 
aspirations,  to  weld  them  into  a  compact  and  liomogoneotuil 
tionality.  Tlie  lines  which  havii  hecn  drawn  l>y  F' 
under  a  thomsand  years  of  foreign  domination,  arc  t'^ 
l>e  effaced  in  a  single  decade ;  nor  is  rniuoud  taxation, 
only  hy  the  disasters  of  Custoza  and  Lissa,  «  V 
loyalty  to  the  house  of  Savoy.  Whatever,  i  i 
excite  community  of  feeling  and  to  break  down  revcrencej 
the  past,  whatever  kindles  the  passions  and  ho|>efi  of  the  w^ 
people,  from  Messina  to  Turin,  making  them  tJirob  in 
to  hot  desire  or  passionate  revenge,  is  the  surest  me 
destroying  their  separate  provincialism*  and  of  i  ' 
into  a  people  one  and  indivisible.     It  would  be  it  I 

which  has  been  the  more  snccessfiil  in  accomplishing  thid|i 
baldi  at  Mentana  or  Rouher  in  the  Palais  Bourbon. 

In  another  aspect  of  the  question,  however,  Rouher  majj 
said  to  have  been  even  more  potential  than  Garibaldi, 
cult  as  it  may  be  to  fuse  into  one  the  dozen  principalities 
which  Italy  has  Ijeen  divided  of  old,  impossible  as  may  be  j 
creation  of  an  Italian  nation  so  long  as  its  natmral  capit 
withbold  from  its  grasp,  yet  the  chief  obstacle  to  succej^s  in] 
new  order  of  things  arises  from  the  incvdtable  and  implac 
antagonism  between   Italian  Catholicism  and  Italian  nati 
ality.     Not  that  the  pure  dogmas  of  Latin  Christianity  hav 
them  anything  of  itself  incomjiatible  with  social  or  natid 
develofjment,  but  that  the  ecclesiastical  structure  reared 
them  is  necessarily  involved  in  internecine  strife  with  the  II 
of  the  present  and  of  the  future,  and  one  of  the  antagoij 
must  ino^ntably  succumb.      Compromise  is  impossible, 
it   will  eventually  rest  with  the  people  to   determine  w^ 
shall  be  the  victor,  progress  or  reaction,     Tlic  useless  isla 
ter  inflicted  by  the  Chassepot  rifle  at  Monte  Rotondo  wa»  \ 
fitted  to  lend  strength  io  the  party  of  progress,  and  their 
Ijers  must  be  swelled  incalculably  l>y  the  bitter  huinilifl 
felt  at  the  insolent  attitude  now  so  gratuitously  a^sumeii 
France* 
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The  political  future  of  Italy  must  be  decided  by  its  re- 
Bpon.  If  a  majority  of  its  people  retain  a  blind  and  un- 
naaoning  reverence  for  the  sacerdotalism  under  which  they 
tave  been  reared,  all  that  has  been  accomplished  will  be  un- 
ioae.  If,  however,  the  shackles  which  they  have  been  trained 
to  wear  can  be  thrown  off,  the  rest  will  be  comparatively  easy, 
fcr  the  complications  of  European  politics  will  sooner  or 
kter  afibrd  them  the  opportunity  of  occupying  Rome.  To  at- 
tempt this  before  they  are  prepared  for  tiie  inevitable  changes 
iriiich  would  alone  render  such  occupation  permanent  and 
fhutfid,  would  only  be  to  risk  .what  has  already  been  gained. 
Any  speculations,  therefore,  which  omit  the  religious  complica- 
tbns  under  which  Italy  is  laboring  leave  out  of  the  problem  its 
Mntrolling  element 

To  comprehend  the  religious  reformatory  movement  now  in 
vogress  throughout  the  peninsula,  it  is  necessary  first  to  under- 
itand  the  guiding  principles  of  the  hierarchy  against  which 
;liat  movement  is  directed.  To  do  this  it  is  not  requisite  to 
enter  upon  questions  of  religious  belief,  for  the  reformers 
profess  entire  devotion  in  all  points  of  faith  inculcated  by  the 
Church.  Schism  they  may  perhaps  not  shrink  from,  but  heresy 
bnns,  as  yet,  no  part  of  their  recognized  programme,  and  they 
■eem  to  have  no  intention  of  voluntarily  withdrawing  from 
communion  with  the  visible  head  of  the  faith.  It  is  the  struc- 
tnre  and  policy  of  the  Church  which  are  the  objects  of  their 
assaults,  and  while  they  reverence  the  Pope  as  the  legitimate 
auccessor  of  St.  Peter,  tliey  desire  him  to  be  venerable  in 
apostolic  simplicity  and  holiness,  and  not  a  sovereign  whose 
indefinite  powers  and  undefinable  pretensions  render  imix)8si- 
ble  any  progress,  moral  or  political,  to  which  he  does  not  lend 
bis  assent. 

In  this  country  we  see  the  Catholic  clergy  adapting  them- 
selves without  complaint  to  rejiublican  institutions,  subjected 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  enjoying  no  special  immunities  or 
jmvileges,  busily  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  pastorate,  prop- 
agating their  faith  by  persuasiveness,  earnestly  engaged  in 
the  religious  instruction  and  moral  training  of  their  flocks, 

and  active  in  the  charitable  work  of  feeding  the  hungry  and 

curing  the  sick.     More  than  any  other  denomination  through- 
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out  tlie  populous  North,  their  labora  lie  among  the  piior 
hurablc,  atid  their  ceaseless  ministrations  accomplish  re^ 
which  could  Ijo  reached  by  no  other  instrumental  it/.     It 
ficuh  to  imagine  these  arck*nt  and  rjelf-denv ing  men  as 
bers  of  the  same  brotherhood,  believers  in  the  »ain 
of  the  same  organization,  as  that  which  from  the  '^ 
armed  the  ^Viitibos  legion,  and  which  proclaims   ♦ 
against  equality,  freedom  of  conscience,  liberal  education,  j 
government,  and,  in  short,  all  the  forces  which  constitute  ; 
gre8s  and  modern  civilization. 

While  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  imder  the  |ire8«tj 
circumstances,  can  adaj>t  themselves  to  the  necessities 
position  in  a  free  community  like  ours,  it  is  tho  mij^fol! 
the  Papacy  that  it  is  tlie  exponent  of  an  infallible  chui*clifl 
that,  acting  luider  the  immediate  inspiration  of  St*  Pe4er| 
Po|>ea  have  always  been  and  must  always  be  infallible.* 
libility  is  a  heavy  burden  for  fioor  humanity «  It  caa  < 
no  errors,  it  can  rectify  no  blunders,  it  can  offer  no  r 
wrongs.  To  be  consistent  witli  itself,  it  must  reui 
age  what  it  was  in  another,  under  totally  different  condit 
Tlie  world  moves  on,  while  it  is  forced  to  lug  behind,  and  it  i 
becomes  an  anaclironism  wliich  has  lost  its  usefulueHS,  and 
only  exert  its  powers  for  evil  rather  than  for  good.  Thus  i 
FeiTi3tli,kind  and  benevolent  asa  man, find.-  '  '  '"  ^^' 
charged  with  the  tremendous  task  of  perpr 
toenth  century  the  theocratic  autocracy  which  Uildebruud  i 
to  establish, and  which  Innocent  ITL  wielded  with  u-  '  ^ 

Pius  has  not  left  us  to  t^ather  tliis  from  bis  action: 
December,  1864,  he  issued  to  all  the  prelates  of  the  Clm 
famous  Encyclical  epistle,  aceoin|ianied  by  a  Syllabus  of  pJ 
lent  errors  for  condemnation  by  the  faithful ;  and  in  thb  fo 
proclamation  he  condensed  an  emphatic  declaration  of  tbel 
tensions,  the  designs,  and  the  p<jlicy  of  the  Church,  Nocia 
supremacy  over  princes  and  peoples,  which  made  the  meiii 
Church  the  mifiuestioned  master  of  Europe,  td  abandoned  J 
power  unjustly  withheld  alone  is  wantin  -hire  the  hall 

times  when  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  i  _^i-:.  .i  the  CO 


•  Pii  PF.  IX.  Kncyc  Qui  itinrilmtt  ft  Kuv«mb.  1S46. 
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of  Christendom,  dethroned  kings,  commanded  war  and  ])cace, 
ind  insured  the  purity  of  faith  by  an  occasional  atUo-da-fe. 

On  one  point,  indeed,  Pius  advances  a  step  beyond  his  pre- 
decessors. While  the  Church  has  always  assumed  infallibility 
in  matters  of  faith,  it  has  hitherto  been  held  that  on  points  of 
discipline  she  may  err ;  but  Pius,  in  the  Encyclical,  claims  that 
Pbpal  decrees,  whether  they  aflTect  dogma  or  discipline,  are 
equally  binding  on  the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  and  that  no 
dissidence  in  either  case  is  admissible  on  the  part  of  any  one 
pretending  to  belong  to  the  communion  of  Rome. 

Thus  all  the  old  extensions  of  ecclesiastical  despotism, 
founded  on  the  False  Decretals  and  enforced  throughout  the 
darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  arc  to  be  found  condensed  in  the 
Encyclical  and  Syllabus,  with  a  cynical  contempt  for  modern 
intelligence.  In  claiming  peremptorily  that  the  Churcli  should 
have  unrestricted  liberty  to  enforce  her  laws  \iithout  limitation 
or  hindrance,*  it  is  not  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion  that  is 
demanded,  Imt  the  power  of  persecution.  That  every  man 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  his  reh'gion  according  to  tlie  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience  is  rcpciitedly  denounced  as  a  fatal 
error,  a  madness,  and  a  liberty  only  of  damnation.!  Caiholi 
cism  is  declared  to  be  the  only  religion  which  should  be  sufTered 
to  exist  by  the  state,  J  and  those  nations  which  tolerate,  even 
in  strangers,  the  exercise  of  other  forms  of  worship  are  spe- 
cially condemned.  §  It  is  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  puuish  all  who  wander  from  the  true  fiiith,  and  the  Chm*ch 
itself  is  asserted  to  have  the  power  of  enforcing  its  decrees  by 
temporal  as  well  as  by  spiritual  punishments.  ||  That  Protes- 
tantism should  be  considered  as  a  form  of  Christianity  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  pernicious  error ,^  and  the  eflForts  of  Bible 
societies  to  diffuse  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  are  condemned  as  tending  to  lead  the  flock  astray.** 


•  Syllah.  Prop.  10.       Alloc.    Midiis   gravibusqne,    17    Decerab.    1860.      Alloc. 
Mariitt'i  qniihin,  9  Junii,  1862. 

t  Encvc.  Dtccmb.  1864.     Gregor.  XVI.  Encyc.  Mirari,  1832.     Syllub.  Trop. 
\\  Ifi.  ' 
J  Oreffor.  XVI.  Encyc.  Mimri,  1832.     Syllab.  Prop.  77. 
S  Syllal..  Prop.  78. 

?  Syllnl*.  Prop.  24.  %  Syllab.  Prop.  18. 

Syllab.  §  IV.     Encyc.  Qui  pluribus,  9  Nuvemb.  1846. 
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Wliat  is  especially  shbcking  in  all  this  is  not  merely  its  bigobj 
and  intolerance,  which  are  shared,  unfortunately,  by  too  many 
of  the  followers  of  Christ.  When  these  are  passive,  they  iiqan 
only  the  individual  who  indulges  in  them ;  but  Pius  proclaimi 
the  principles  of  active  persecution  for  conscience'  sake,  whidi 
have  repeatedly  desolated  Europe  from  end  to  end,  and  hafB: 
done  more  to  retard  human  progress  than  the  wildest  ambt 
tion  of  kings.  How  sedulously  the  people  are  trained  to  thk 
unchristian  duty  is  visible  in  the  Roman  breviary,  which,  ift 
the  office  of  May  5th,  is  careful  to  recite  that  Pius  V.  was  ear 
rolled  among  the  saints  of  Heaven  to  reward  the  inflexibililgf 
with  which,  as  Inquisitor,  he  had  pursued  the  enemies  of  tte 
Church ;  and  the  lesson  was  emphatically  repeated  when,  in 
June,  1867,  at  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  St.  Peter,  Pedio  ( 
Arbues,  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  Inquisitors  of  Spain,  was  i 
solemnly  canonized.  It  is  easy  thus  to  understand  why  the' 
Liquisition  has  .been  maintained  in  Rome  after  its  expulsion 
from  every  other  land,  and  how  culpable  are  the  Catholic  sov- 
ereigns in  not  reinstating  it  with  full  power  to  repeat  the  ex- 
ploits of  Torquemada. 

If  freedom  of  conscience  is  thus  to  be  sternly  repressed,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  freedom  of  education  is  also  to  be  de- 
stroyed as  a  dangerous  error  of  modern  times.  That  the  statse 
should  provide  schools  for  its  youth,  independently  of  the 
Church,  is  denounced  as  an  evil  to  be  suppressed.  It  is  fo^ 
mally  declared  that  all  public  schools  should  be  under  the  su- 
pervision and  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  and  afl 
it  is  a  mistake,  according  to  the  Syllabus,  to  consider  the 
methods  of  the  mediaeval  theologians  as  unsuited  to  modem 
progress  in  knowledge,  we  can  readily  fancy  the  application  of 
these  principles  restoring  to  us  the  ages  of  faith,  when  the 
populations  were  steeped  in  ignorance  dense  enough  for  un- 
questioning credulity,  and  when  subtle  schoolmen  ranged 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  Duns  Scotus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.*  We  arc  not,  indeed,  left  entirely  to  conjecture 
as  to  the  effect  of  thus  placing  the  control  of  education  in 
the  hands  of  men  trained  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
curia.     This  was  done  by  the  Concordat  with  Austria,  the  re- 

*  Syllab.  Prop.  13,  45,  47. 
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suit  of  which  is  described  with  homely  vigor  in  the  petition 
for  its  abolition  lately  presented  by  the  Transylvanians  to  the 
Beichsrath :  ^^  At  the  annual  examinations,  the  best  children  are 
able  to  give  an  account  of  how  things  look  in  heaven ;  they  know 
the  names  of  the  principal  angels,  the  number  of  the  saints, 
and  they  know  something  about  hell  and  purgatory.  But  how 
tilings  look  in  their  own  land,  what  it  produces,  what  might  be 
produced  better  and  cheaper,  what  is  exported  and  imported, 
te.,  of  all  this  they  know  nothing.  If  the  children  are  able 
to  repeat,  like  parrots,  their  catechism  and  Bible  history,  they 
get  presents,  the  ceremony  is  over,  and  the  old  story  is  re- 
peated in  the  old  way.  The  municipality  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  school  beyond  furnishing  the  building,  fuel,  and  all 
other  necessary  or  unnecessary  expenses.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy believe  that  religion,  faith,  and  Concordat  form  one  indi- 
risil.le  trinity."  * 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
oppression  to  the  people,  and  of  demoralization  to  the  clerg}', 
va.s  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  ever}'  ecclesiastic  from  subjec- 
tion to  the  law.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts  was 
not  confined  to  spiritual  cases,  but  extended  its  shield  over  all 
members  of  the  Church,  and  the  practical  inmiunity  thence 
affurded  to  clerical  offences  is  evidenced  by  the  "  iKrnefit  of 
clergy"  in  the  common  law  of  England,  which  was  virtually 
a  free  pardon  for  crime.  The  common  sense  of  moderii  times 
has  put  an  end  to  this  absurdity,  and  the  law,  even  in  Catholic 

•  To  this  plain-speakin*;:  the  Austrian  bishops,  in  their  a^Mrcr-s  to  il.e  Kair/T, 
rtlon  ihiit  "  ii  is  not  U'tter  instruction  that  is  wanted.  What  is  clc-ip.*!  i.-)  to  ai- 
Uk\  m'ijion  and  nionility.  It  is  vrL^hcd  to  make  the  school  serve  to  jirofii;jpitc 
tinKiief ;  th.it  is  the  chief  thinp."  It  would  be  difficult  to  e-tiina:e  ho'.v  murh 
relL'ion  ha?  Miffered  in  all  ages  from  the  arrojrant  defenders  who  identify  :h»-ir  own 
iou.Ttst'!  with  those  of  Christ.  The  zc»alous  churchman  on  the  battie-riehl  of  Men- 
tha <oulil  st-e  the  smile  of  Heaven  on  the  placid  features  of  the  Papal  Zouave  who 
hail  falUn  in  dt.fence  of  St.  Peter,  while  those  of  the  Garihaldino  near  him  were 
div.Drinl  wi:h  tljc  scowl  of  hell ;  and  the  same  spirit  leads  the  ('nhh  CnttUicaj 
\\a  or;:an  of  the  Papal  court,  to  declare  that  God.  foresceinj^  the  weakness  of 
Fnncis  JoM^ph,  would  not  permit  (he  beneficent  Concordat  to  render  him  fortu- 
»iatc,  and  that  rhc  disasters  of  Solferino  and  Sadowa  were  the  punishments  in  ad- 
varn.^  (fur  to  Owl  the  future  is  as  the  past)  of  his  letter  of  October  13,  li*G7,  to  the 
Cardinal  Archbiahop  of  Vienna. 
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countrios^  recognizes  in  the  occlesiastic  no  sujwriority  ekt 
him  heron d  its  reach*     But  the  Church  ha.^;  oticL'  eliiimtMl] 
enjoyed  thi«  privilege  for  its  members,  and  its  inf 
quircB  tlmt  the  claim  should  not  be  abandoned.     A 
Pius  domiuids  that  the  cases  of  the  clergy  should  not  be  i 
by  the  secular  tribunals,  and  for  this  claim  he  n      ^^^  i  Dil 
sanction**     The  value  of  such  a  privilege,  w\u  ion  J 

politics  are  so  inextricably  intermingled,  can  bo  cstimalod  \ 
the  fact  that,  in  1862,  the  government  of  Italy  wq 
prosecute  the  bishops  of  Bologna  and  Funo  for  is. 
lars  to  theii-  priests,  instructing  them  to  make  use  of  the  i 
sional  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  desertion  in  tho  Ita 
iurmy.     The  bishops  assemVtled  in  Rome  m  Jmie,  18f»2,  fordw 
canonization  of  the  Japanese  martyrs,  denounced  this  acM 
ftelf-preserviition  as  a  violation  of  the  imprescriptible  righ 
the  Church,  and  bemoaned  the  hard  fate  of  these  wrortli; 
lates  thus  persecuted  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  f 
With  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  Papacy  antj 
ral  sovereigns,  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  are  sini 
dis|>09ed  to  abandon  one  jot  of  the  old  assumptions  o| 
premacy.     When  we  see  it  formally  asserted  that  the 
have  never  transcended  the  limits  of  thek  just  aulhoril 
we  ai'c  driven  to  conclude  that  the  opportunity,  and  not 
will,  is  wanting  for  Pius  to  repeat  the  exhibitions  •'" 
autocracy  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  rendered  the  su . 
of  the  humble  fisherman  of  Galilee  the  arbiters  of  the 
tinies  of  Cliristeudom,     Lideed,  the  Roman  breviary  tea 
us  the  same  lesson  in  still  reciting,  on  the  festival  of  Gr 
VII,,  May  27th,  that  lie  was  canonized  for  his  courageou 
sistance  Uy  the  Emperor  Henry  IV. y  in  dejirinng  him 
crown,  and  releasing  his  subjects  from  their  allegiaiice, 
the  old  traditions  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  are  thus  carof 
treasured,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  see  that  ki  ^  prij 

are  positively  asserted  to  be  subject  to  the  jui.„j-^„„n 


•  Syllab.  Prtjp.  30,  3L 

t  *'  Venerabiles  AntHtitenacDei  S»ccr(!atei«XAn^loi*jinliir,oxiilAreco^iit 
in  carceres  iktruduntur ;  quinlmo  ftnte  trihuonliA  civUin,  pro  ronitAUtin  in 
mmbtcrlo  obeuudo^  coututavliosc  pcitruhuntur." —  Declunit,  Kum*.  H  Jutirii 

I  SyUob.  Prop.  23. 
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Church,  and  that  even  the  internal  municipal  laws  of  states  are 
declared  to  be  involved  in  the  same  subjection.*  Separation 
between  Church  and  State  is  denounced  as  a  dangerous  error, 
but  tliis  union  is  not  to  be  a  partnership,  for,  as  the  civil  power 
is  asserted  not  to  be  competent  to  define  the  limits  of  its  own 
authority,  the  privileges  claimed  for  the  Church  must  neces- 
sarily render  it  jxiramount-f 

Thus  we  find  in  this  authoritative  exposition  of  the  Papal 
pretensions  and  policy  every  principle  requisite  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  Middle  Ages  in  all  their  glory  of  credulous 
Mth  and  spiritual  despotism.    Indeed,  we  are  not  left  mere- 
ly to  guess  at  the  aspirations  of  the  Roman  curia ;  for  the 
Syllabus  ends  by  boldly  declaring  the  incompatibility  of  its 
systeai  with  the  present  order  of  things.     Its   80th   Propo- 
atiou  positively  condemns  as  a  pernicious  error  the  idea  that 
the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  either  can  or  ought  to  recon- 
cile himself  with  progress  and  modern  civilization,  —  that  "  Ro- 
maiius  Poiitifex  potest  ac  debet  cum  progressu,  cum  liberalismo, 
etcuin  recenti  civilitate  scsc  reconciliure  et  coniponcrc." 

It  is  melancholy  to  see  an  organization  so  jjowerfiil  for  good 
as  the  Catholic  Church  thus  deliberately  nullify  its  usefulness, 
and  array  itself  against  human  liberty  and  intelligence.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  admire  so  striking  an  ex- 
hibition of  moral  hitrepidity  on  the  part  of  an  old  man  on  the 
verjre  of  the  grave,  already  shorn  of  half  his  domains,  and 
m(lel>ted  solely  to  foreign  bayonets  for  the  support  of  his  tot- 
teriiiir  throne  and  the  unwilling  submission  of  his  few  remain- 
inp  sulijects,  while  boldly  proclaiming  war  u])on  all  the  prin- 
cipli'S  of  progress  and  of  modern  ideas,  asserting  all  the 
priTogatives  which  enabled  his  predecessors  to  tread  upon 
the  necks  of  kings,  and  desperately  but  resolutely  battling  to 
hand  down  to  his  successors  unimpaired  the  heritage  which 
he  has  received  ;  his  sturdy  faith  never  questioning  whether 
that  heritage  was  honestly  acquired  and  worthily  used,  nor 
whether  the  good  of  mankind  may  not  demand  that  he  and  all 
his  maclunery  of  obstruction  and  wrong  should  be  inconti- 
nently hurried  out  of  sight  and  buried  forever  l)eyond  the  pos- 
siinlitv  of  resurrection. 


•  Sjlkb.  Prop.  54,  57.  t  Syllab.  rrop.  55,  19. 
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The  Italian  reformers^  however,  to  whom  tliese  claims 
not  mere  tlieoretical  opiiiionsj  but  solid  and  mo»t  uiicxmifl 
able  facts,  have  no  admiration  to  waste  on  a  fortitude  wl) 
persists  in  endeavoring  to  ti*eat  them  as  Arnold  of  Bre>5cia  ' 
treated  by  Adrian  IV.  or  Savonarola  by  Alexander  W. 
Papal  supremacy  and  policy  are  to  them  the  source  of 
tribulation,  and  consequently  have  become  the  object  of 
strenuous  and  unremitting  assaults,     Begiuniug  with  a 
sense  of  the  injiu*ics  inflicted  on  Church  and  pei>ple  byj 
abuses  of  overpowering  sacerdotalism,  they  have  been 
ally  led  to  examine  tlie  foimdation  on  which  rests  tlie  ]$lrii6t 
that  so  long  overshadowed  Christendom  ;  and  as  tlieir  i 
have  become  freed  from  the  incubus  of  established  auihc 
they  have  seen  tliat  tradition  and  custom  had  no  wc 
when  opposed  to  Scripture  and  the  autJ^entic  records  nf  \ 
primitive  Chui-cb.     Their  object,  therefore,  has  become 
restoration  of  the  Church  to  its  condition  in  the  earlier 
before  wealth  and  power  had  subordinated  its  spirirual  to 
temporal  interests.     Devoutly  believing  all  the  points  of 
inculcated  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  willing  to  accord  U>^ 
Bishop  of  Rome  a  primacy  of  honor,  they  strive  to   ' 
spiritual  from  temporal  atlau^s,  to  throw  ofT  the  nut 
all-pervading  authority  wliich  renders  every  man's  conscid 
and  actions  subject  to  the  supervinion  and  direction  of  I 
Roman  ciu-ia,  to  restore  to  the  local  churches  the  indejM^nd^ 
which  they  originally  enjoyed,  to  relax  various  points  of] 
ciplhie  which  separate  the  priesthood  into  a  class  distinct 
the  laity,  and  generally  so  to  liberalize  the  Church  as  to  \}\ 
it  within  the  influence  of  modern  ideas,  and  to  place  it 
cord  with  the  progress  of  modern  civilization. 

As  tiio  active  movers  in  this  efifort  at  reform  are  ecole^ 
tics,  and  as  its  success  is  to  be  assured  by  influencing 
ecclesiastical  body,  the  boldness  of  the  task  can  be  a[»prectJ 
only  by  understanding  how  completely  all  members  off 
Church  in  Italy  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
utterly  the  hierarchy  are  dependent  upon  the  roj>e  audi 
curia.  In  Italy  the  priesthood  are  drawn  almost  exclusi 
£fom  the  humbler  classes.  Educated  iii  Beminaries 
seclusion  from  the  world  is  rigidly  enforced  and  passive] 
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dienee  is  taught  as  one  of  the  first  of  duties,  any  native  Bph-it  of 

independence  which  may  perchance  exist  is  tlioroiighly  eradi- 

'    '      When  admitted  to  holy  orders,  as  their  daily  broad  is 

iont  ujx»n  their  daily  ministrationsj  and  as  these  may  at 

atiy  moment  l)e  suspended  by  their  superiors,  nature,  trainingi 

-ity  conspire  to  hold  the  clergy  in  the  most  alyect 

iuiu    Tbeir  f)orsonal  miportance,  moreover,  is  derived 

fi-ora  the  smxjrstitious  veneration  of  the  people,  who  regard 

s  part  of  a  splendid  establishment,  endowed  with  mys- 

-  and  undefinable  power,  so  that  ever}'' motive  is  brought 

to  bear  to  render  them  the  zealous  champions  of  a  system 

nhtch  holds  them  in  perpetual  slavery. 

If  the  plelician  clergy  are  tlms  the  passive  instruments  of 
their  !!4nperior8,  those  superiors  are  equally  held  in  subjection 
V  "  '*  "^  The  appointment  to  the  episcopate  is  virtually 
ii'  lis  of  the  Roman  court,  and  zeal  in  its  service  is  the 

nmt  avenue  to  promotion.  The  episcopal  oath,  which  be- 
psA  the  Alps  has  1)cen  modified  to  suit  tlie  exigencies  of 
jeiloos  monarchs,  in  Italy  still  binds  the  prelate  as  a  vassal  to 
fte  Pufie,  without  even  an  exception  of  the  allegiance  due  to 
kii  sovereign,  and  forces  him  to  oppose  and  persecute  all  here- 
tin  and  rebels  against  Uie  Papal  power. 

The  Church  militant  being  thus  composed  of  such  materials, 

md  thu5  organized  like  an  army  on  a  war  footing,  the  position 

af  iiiiifiueers  who  seek  to  throw  ofl^  the  bonds  of  discipline  can 

be  imagined.     The  troublea  of  such  men  as  Scipione 

ci,  Rosmini,  and  Uioberti  are  well  known,  and  with  the 

ing  troublea  of  the  Church  its  ruling  spirits  grow  more 

ive.    For  urging  some  moderate  reforms,  Father  Gioao- 

Ventura  was  forced  to  fly  from  Italy.     When  Father 

:  -  .  .ilia,  in  18*12,  endeavored  to  array  the  priesthood  against 

that  temporal  ]x»wer  which  compromises  all  the  higher  inter- 

BStRof  rcligifin*  adhesion  to  even  the  very  temperate  protest  to 

which  be  procured  thousands  of  priestly  signatures  was  visited 

with  exemplary  chastisement.     The  signataries  were  promptly 

ipendvd  from  their  functions,  and  deprived  of  subsistence  un- 

they  humbly  signed  a  recantation  ;  and  Passaglia,  not^ith- 

staudiiig  his  eminent  reputation,  was  excommunicated,  and  is 

still  under  deprivation.    Ci\rdinal  D'Andrea,  a  prelate  justly 
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revored  for  his  distinguished  ^Hitues^  was  suftpendod  fromj 
his  functions,  his  ofrcMice  being  his  known  liberality  of 
merit  and  his  resignation  of  his  office  of  Prefect  of  t!i    ' ' 
gation  of  the  liidux,  to  avoid  being  made  the  inhi 
opproB8ion.     Submitting  witliout  a  murmur,  he  left  Home] 
liis  health,  and  resided  privately  at  Naples,  but  tli     '  ^ 
fears  of  liis  eolloagues  were  still  unsatisfied*     In   i 
1867,  aft«r  the  i^actionists  had  been  strenglJiened  by  the  ( 
tory  of  Monte  Rotondo,  he  Avas  ordered  hack  to  !?•*"  *i 

he  has  been  forced,  by  nieaua  which  can  only  be  gur 
sign  a  most  humiliating  retj^ctation,  and  to  withdraw  the  < 
tenance  which  he  had  exteuded  t<:»  the  Emminatore^  the  or 
of  the  reforming  Catholics  at  Florence.     In  1854,  Pan?nn| 
learned  Capuchin  friar,  conceived  the  idea  that  the  evils 
which  the  Church  was  laboring  were  pf '  '      ' 

the  enforced  celibacy  of  its  members.     J    ^ 
an  anonymous  memorial  to  Pius,  praying  for  an  inveatifi 
of  the  subject,  and  its  submission  to  the  pi.^  v 

bled  in  liome.    This  and  several  similnr  .^^  : 

disregarded,  he  finally,  in  1859^  prepared  a  voluminous 
on  the  subject,  addressed  to  the  Catholic  hishojis  at  ^ 
committed  it  to  the  press.     The  printer  made  haste  to  >  :  ,i, 
manuscript  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  ;  Panzini  was  at  oi 
imprisoned  and  handed  over  to  the  Inrpnsirion,  which,  after! 
montlis  spent  in  iuvestigation,  condemned  him  to  twelve  yed 
incarceration  and  perpetual  degradation,  notwithstanding 
earnest  protestations  of  belief  m  all  the  points  of  fuith  inc 
cated  by  the  Church,  and  of  his  readiness  to  be  convinc 
any  error  into  which  he  might  have  fallen  as  to  the  expedi^ 
of  the  rule  in  question.     At  the  instance  of  the  Italian  amt 
sador,  however,  in  18t)2,  ho  was  released  from  prison,  but 
restored  to  his  priestly  functions,  and  in  1865,  in  the 
refuge  of  Turin,  he  published  the  essay,  rewritten  from  md 
ory,  under  the  title  of  Pubblica  Cbnfessione  di  tin  Pri^mi 
deir   Inqtdnzione   Ramana.     The  work  is  well  worthy 
attention  of  the  student  of  contemporary  history  and  of  Imii 
nature.     The  thesis   is   argued  exclusively  from  a  Cathfl 
stand-point;  the  profoimdest  veneration  is  manifested  for 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  outside  of  whose  pale  salvatio 
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impossible;  while  the  bitterest  spirit  of  revolt  is  displayed 
igainst  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  con- 
ditioD  of  ecclesiastical  morality  throughout  Italy  is  described 
u  terrible.  We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  a  distinguished 
prelate  exclaimed,  on  reading  the  volume,  that,  if  it  had  been 
'  cast  in  a  more  popular  form,  it  alone  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  provoke  a  revolution  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

Of  late  the  trials  of  the  reformers  have  been  sharpened. 
The  Italian  government  at  first  protected  them  ;  but,  under  the 
reactionary  tendency  of  the  recent  cabinets  of  Florence,  they 
ha?e  had  much  to  suffer.     Still  clinging  to  the  Clmrch,  aud 
I  daiming  a  place  among  its  ministers,  they  are  exposed  to 
many  evils  which  they  might  escape  if  their  consciences  would 
[allow them  to  renounce  all  allegiance  to  the  power  against 
j^  irbose  abuses  they  gallantly  struggle.     In  a  letter  now  before 
\  08  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  ProtA,  the  energetic  leader  of  the  move- 
ment in  Naples,  he  touchingly  alludes  to  t!ic  trials  endured  l)y 
iim  and  his  brethren  for  the  cause  which  they  have  espoused  : 
**Upto  the  present  time  we  have  suffered  everythinfr,  —  the 
desertion  of  friends,  the  calumny  of  enemies,  the  curses  of  our 
I  brethren  of  the  priesthood,  the  enmity  of  the  prejudiced  and 
\  fimatical  masses,  and  even  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Yet  have  we  borne  all  with  resignation,  and  the  mercy  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  has  never  failed  to  comfort  us  in  our  trials, 
>nd  to  raise  in  the  hearts  of  strangers  sentiments  of  kindness 
and  charity  towards  us." 

Tlie  position  of  the  Neapolitan  reformers,  in  fact,  has  been 
of  late  one  of  i)eculiar  hardship.  Th^  reactionary  archbishop. 
Cardinal  Riario  Sporza,  was  one  of  the  prelates  exiled  for  his 
opiK)8ition  to  the  new  regime.  In  his  absence  much  was  ac- 
comiJished.  Dr.  Prota  founded  the  ''  Societ.l  Emancipatrice 
e  di  mutuo  Soccorso  del  Sacerdozio  Italiano,"  which  soon  en- 
rolled in  its  membership  three  hundred  priests.  The  royal 
chajiels  were  placed  in  their  charge,  and  money  was  ajipro- 
priated  by  the  government  for  their  su})port.  A  year  ago, 
however,  the  policy  of  Baron  Ricasoli  miderwent  a  mysterious 
change.  With  the  other  reactionary  bishops,  Sporza  was  re- 
instated, and  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  reformers  with  his 
vengeance.    They  were  forthwith  suspended  from  their  funo- 
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tions,  and  aa  at  the  same  time  the  public  Biibvcntion 
witlidrawD,  all  sources  of  support  were  cut  off.     Uudcr 
pressure   the   inajor  part    **  reconciled "    themselves  to 
Church  by  taking  an  uath  dictated  by  Sporza, '"  which  ai 
ed  not  merely  to  a  renunciation  of  the  society  aud  a  i"e< 
tion  of  every  reforming  principle,  but  even  to  an  abjui*atioi 
their  civil  allegiance  as  Italian  citi2en8.**  ^     A  remnant  of 
band»  however,  stood  firm,  and  have  continued  to  matntaii 
gallant  though  unequal  contest.     One  of  their  efforts  has 
the  founding  of  an  "  Asilo  di  lavoro,'*  under  the  guidan< 
Padre  Ragghianti  Salvadorc,  where  a  certain  number  of  xhm 
persecuted  ones  unito  their  slender  efforts  at  sell-support  bj 
teaching  aud  ministering  the  Gospel  to  the  scanty  flock  whit 
they  have  succeeded  in  collecting  around  them.     Every 
day  they  addi^ess  a  congregation  of  eighty  or  one  bundreiij 
the  faitliFul,  and  through  tlie  week  they  hold  day-schoola 
children  and  night-schools  for  adults,  in  each  of  which 
number  about  thirty  scholars. 

The  isolation  of  these  men  is  indeed  well  fitted  to  test 
thorough  conscientiousness  in  the  task  which  they  have  mi( 
ken.     S5till  Catholics  in  faith  j  they  can  neither  ask  nor  ex] 
tive  aid  from  the  flourishing  Protestantism  of  oilier  count 
The  laity  which  surrounds  them  is  either  supcrstitiously  subj 
ed  to  the  Church,  or  else,  with  rare  exceptions,  perfectly  ii 
ferent  to  religion    and    impervious  to  religious    influent 
Their  fellow-churchmen  naturally  regard  them  with    hoi 
as  heretics  in  all  but  name,  and  as  traitors  and  rebels  of 
worst  sort.     The  prelates  in  general  lose  no  opportimil 
persecutmg  them  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  enemies  armed 
irresponsible  powers  of  oppression.     The  very  numbers  of 
ecclesiastical  army, — ^in  the  Pontifical  States,  before  the 


•  Rcpon  of  Rev.  W.  C.  Lnngdoti,  Secretary  of  ItftHnn  Cammittee,  Am*  Efi 
pal  Churt'lu  Iq  an  address  to  bis  hietbren*  undtT  date  of  Jantniry  2,  1863 J 
Protrt  bitterly  alludes  lo  these  cruel  trials,  brought  tipoQ  tbftn  bv  ihu  sbort*tig 
weakness  of  the  govern tnetit :  "  N%  vakero  a  acuotere  la  tiostm'  fc<)e  paUti 
tTudeli  ed  etferate  f>erBecusioTie  di  ccrti  uominij  che  iL&jiind  wl  poh're  odopcn 
.  otfui  mezzo  per  ng^iogare  al  carro  della  prepoten^i  stranicrji  (a  pnirin  loro.  .  i 
E  qaanto  |>ui  vile  od  ahictta  fu  la  loro  vendetta  cootro  di  uoi  sino  a  pri\?n 
quel  p-ochi  mc22i  dt  sut^^itenza  che  lo  ste^so  goveroo  naxionoie  a  noi  av<;a  can 
in  oQuiggio  fti  principl  che  abbiam  pfopugnati." 
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lotions  of  1862,  there  was  one  clmrchman  to  every  fifty-five 
ibitants,  and  in  Northern  Italy  the  proportion  is  as  one  to 
}  hundred  and  Ibrty,  —  by  subdividing  the  souixes  of  rev- 
into  the  minutest  portions,  render  them  all  dependent 
their  daily  bread  upon  the  daily  stipend  derived  from  their 
^str}%  which  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  irresponsible  cajiriee  of 
KuperiorK. 
lie  training  of  the  seminary  not  only  carefully  unfits  the 
»t  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  thus  rendering  him  wiiolly 
adeut  upon  his  professions^  but  it  furtlicr  makes  him  inca- 
lle  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  moTements  taking 
around  him,  and  precludes  all  sympathy  between  him  and 
>|>eople  whose  nditriuus  [^lidance  is  committed  to  his  hands, 
llh  seme,  p^erhaps,  a  sense  of  patriotism  may  neutralize  this 
I  certain  extent ;  but,  with  the  majority,  class  inihienees  and 
Jt  education  destroy  the  sentiment  of  natii>nality,  by  runder- 
f  the  Church  the  sole  object  of  aspirations,  and  by  making 
idiauex)  to  its  behests  paramomit  to  all  otiier  duties.      The 
stbood  is  thus  a  nation  within  a  nation,  and  the  antago- 
I  which  is  daily  growing  between  the  clergy  and  the  people 
atens  resuUs  more  disastrous  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
ch,  and  f^erhajis  in  tiie  end  to  religion  itself,  than  all  other 
\  combined.     Under  the  Austrian  rule  in  Lombardy,  for 
anee,  the  Church  estaldishmrmt  was  moulded  and  controlled 
Uhe  interest  of  the  secular  tyranny  ;  the  priesthood  came  to 
^regarded  as  an  efficient  liranch  of  the  police  system,  imd  ita 
ritu:/      '"     iLCc  over  tlie  laity  was  reduced  almost  to  a  nnl- 
11  tiio  conflict  l)etween  the  Papacy  and  the  new 
!»e  luid  not  tended  to  harmonize  matters,  and  the  breach 
wider.     Wlmt  sym|>athy,  indeed,  can  exist  between 
irer  to  deprive  the  Pope-king  of  his  sovereignty,  and 
iftrgy  which  can  exliibit,  as  was  lately  done  in  a  Venetian 
mty,  a  picture  representing  on  one  side  the  symbolic  tri- 
ple of  the  Father,  the  rays  of  which  surrounded  tin*  b^gend 
Wh    Deus^   while  on  the  otlier  side,   to   balance  this, 
the  holy    Dove  with    rays   emlmicing  the   wonl    Sr/lla' 
Wlicn  that  essence  of  spirittnd  and  temporal  tyranny 
ithaa  he  deified  by  the  priesthood,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
aiilmMi,  in  a  letter   written   on  the  last  day   of  1807   in 
VOL.  cm.  —  NO.  220.  6 
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answer  to  a  friend  pleading  for  the  toleration  of  intoler- 
ance, is  led  to  exclaim :  "  I  know  you  say,  *  Liberty  of  wor- 
ship, liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  for  all  opinion,'  and  I  re- 
peat the  cry ;  only  it  must  be  in  the  mouths  of  honest  men. 
Does  anybody  believe  in  liberty  for  vipers,  for  crocodiles^  for 
thieves  and  assassins  ?  And  what  is  the  priest  but  the  assas- 
sin of  tlie  free  soul,  —  far  more  mischievous  than  the  assassin 
of  the  body  ? "  The  result  of  this  antagonism,  as  stated  by 
an  ecclesiastic  in  the  Esaminatore  of  Florence,  August,  1867, 
is  that  the  laity  and  clergy  are  separated  into  two  camps, 
umanamente  irreconciliabili ;  and  by  another,  in  the  saiae 
journal  of  December  1st,  that  a  priest  cannot  appear  ixx  public 
in  his  sacerdotal  habit  without  being  exposed  to  insult,  —  that 
the  name  of  priest  has  become  to  the  popular  ear  the  syn- 
onym of  rogue  and  impostor,  and  that  the  virtuous  are  envel- 
oped indistinguishably  in  the  evil  reputation  of  the  bad,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  highest  interests  of  religion,  and  to  the 
neutralizing  of  all  the  good  influences  of  the  ecclesiastical  body 
at  large. 

Unfortunately,  the  character  and  morals  of  the  clergy  in  gen- 
eral are  not  such  as  to  redeem  them  from  odium,  or  to  preserve 
for  them  the  uifluence  which  they  risk  by  their  reactionary  ten- 
dencies.    The  reformers  unanimously  attribute  the  notorious 
clerical  licentiousness  to  the  operation  of  the  nde  of  compul- 
sory celibacy,  and  look  to  its  abrogation  as  the  only  efficient 
remedial  measure ;  while  the  position  occupied  by  the  priest- 
hood in  public  estimation  is  confessed  by  a  writer  who,  in 
defending  them  from  the  assaults  of  the  liberal  press  (^Esami- 
natore ^  loth  November,  1867),  is  reduced  to  the  argument 
that  they  are  not  in  reality  worse  than  the  laity,  but  that, 
owing  to  their  position,  their  evil  courses  are  more  scandalous 
and  attract  more  attention. 

Such  being  the  condition  and  relations  of  the  Italian  Chiurch, 
it  is  evident  that  the  attempt  now  making  by  the  ecclesiastics 
who  are  endeavoring  to  rescue  it  from  the  demoralizing  pre- 
ponderance of  its  hierarchy,  and  also  to  defend  it  from  the 
assaults  of  free-thinking  liberalism,  may  have  results  of  the 
gravest  importance.  At  the  same  time  the  position  of  the 
leaders  is  by  no  means  a  bed  of  roses.    For  the  last  five  years 
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have  fought  their  desperate  battle  with  a  gallantry  which 
them  the  liigbest  honor.  Adopting  as  their  mott^i  Cavour'a 
rated  aphorism,  ^^ Libera  chicsa  in  Hbero  stato^''  they  have 
lie  one  side  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  their  infuriated 
ren,   and   on   the  other  to  stay  the  sacrilegious  hands 

their  only  allies  seek  to  lay  on  the  holy  of  holies, 

a  long  while  they  flattered  themselves  that  the  panacea 
%t  all  ecclesiastical  woes  was  iiy  he  found  in  a  General  Coun- 
cil, and  for  this  they  lustily  called.  At  length  Pins  IX. 
sued  to  their  cry,  and,  with  the  bishops  of  Christendom 

bled  arouiid  him  on  the  centenary  of  St.  Peter,  he  had 
p|)ortunity  of  ascertaining  whether  such  a  dangerous  ex- 
iit  could  he  safely  dm-ed.  Constance  and  Bale  were  full 
ignificant  warning  of  the  antagonisms  which  might  arise 
'een  the  Church  universal  and  its  visible  head,  when  the 
acting  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
t  seek  to  exert  its  supremacy  at  the  exjjense  of  tlie  other. 

Council  of  Trent  —  where  the  Iloly  Ghost  was  profanely 
to  be  carried  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  despatch-bux  be- 

the  council-room  and  the  Vatican  —  was  more  reai>sur]ng, 

itt  the  other  hand  there  was  the  example  of  Uic  Assembly 

[otahlos  and  the  Tliree  Estates,  whose  convocation  ushered 

pe?oltitioii  of  '89,     Apparently,  however,  the  temper 

fest^'d  by  the  episcopal  fjilgrinis,  who  laid  their  tribute 

[titly  at  the  foot  of  the  pupal  tlirone,  was  satisfuctory, 
tlie  great  council,  the  first  which  the  Church  has  held 

BC  centuries,  is  appointed  for  November  of  the  present 

\  reformers  had  so  often  demanded  such  an  ecclo&iastioal 

IS  the  cure  for  the  evils  of  which  they  complained, 

1  they  could  oi»ly  express  tlieir  satisfaction  at  the 

X  iif  its  assembling.   Reflection,  however,  speedily  caused 

r  tone.     It  was  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 

t  so  entirely  reactionary  as  tliat  of  Rome  would 

htftriljr  caU  together  in  deliberation  the  representiitives 

Church,  if  thereby  there  should  bo  any  chance  of 

_  uithor  its  privileges  or  its  policy  ;  and  the  rumor 

1  spread  that  the  real  olyect  of  the  projected  councU  was  to 

Bcr,  by  an  organic  law,  the  autocracy  of  the  Holy  See  as 
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perfect  in  theory  as  it  already  is  in  fact,  —  to  sanctify,  by  a 
article  of  faith,  tlie  supreme  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  whici 
is  as  yet  only  a  matter  of  assumption.  That  the  reformer 
should  forthwith  direct  their  bitterest  attacks  against  the  com 
cil  is  therefore  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise. 

It  would  be  diflScult,  indeed,  to  see  what  hopes  they  coul 
reasonably  entertain  from  the  deliberations  of  such  a  bod) 
In  earlier  times,  when  bishops  were  freely  elected  by  thei 
flocks  and  enjoyed  local  autonomy,  their  assembling  t 
counsel  together  on  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of  th 
Church  was  not  a  mere  form,  and  the  result  of  their  deliben 
tions  might  well  be  looked  for  with  hopeful  solicitude  by  Chrii 
tendom.  The  bishop  of  to-day  is,  however,  a  very  differei 
personage.  Selected  with  a  view  to  his  probable  usefulness  t 
his  superiors,  at  his  consecration  he  takes  an  oath  of  feudfi 
allegiance  to  the  Pope,  which,  with  careful  superfluity  of  vei 
biage,  binds  him  to  regard  the  temporal  interests,  privilegee 
and  power  of  the  Papacy  as  superior  to  all  other  worldly  con 
siderations ;  to  defend  and  advance  those  interests  with  al 
his  power ;  to  hold  as  rebels  and  enemies  all  who  oppose 
them,  and  specially  to  take  part  in  no  councils  where  anj 
attempt  is  made  to  dimmish  them ;  and,  moreover,  to  use 
every  effort  to  enforce  the  decrees  and  statutes  of  the  Clmrch.* 
Thus  bound  to  absolute  vassalage  by  the  terms  on  wliich  he 
has  accepted  his  office,  and  subjected  to  the  absolute  and  irre- 

*  "  Ego  N.  clcctus  ecclesiaj  N.  ab  hac  hora  in  antea  fidelis  et  obediens  cro  be«to 
Petro  Ajjostolo  sanctoeque  Romanaj  Ecclesia*  et  Domino  N.  Papa  N.  suisque  succes- 

soribuscanoniccintrantibus Papatura  llomanum  et  regalia  sancti  Petri  adjuiol 

eis  cro  ad  retincndurn  et  dofendcndum,  siilvo  meo  ordine,  contra  oinnein  boTnincin. 
....  Jura,  honorcs,  privilegia  ct  auctoritatem  sanctie  TJomanie  Ecclesiaj,  Domini 
nostri  Papa?,  ct  succcssonim  prredirtonim  conscrvarc,  defendere,  augerc,  promovert 
curabo.  Ne<iuc  cro  in  consilio,  vel  facto,  sen  iractatu,  in  qiiibus  contra  ipsuni  Dom- 
inum  nostrum,  vel  eandem  Konmnam  Ecdesiam  aliquu  sinistra  vel  pra\judicialia 
persJonarum,  juris,  honoris,  status  et  potcstatis  eorum  machineniur.  Et  si  laliaJ 
quibuscunque  tractari  vel  procurari   novcro,  inipcdiam  hoc   pro  posse ;  et  qiianic 

citius  potero,  significabo  eidem  Domino  nostro Kebelles  eidcm   Dominc 

nostro  ....  pro  posse  perscquar  et  impugnabo."  As  statc<l  above,  lieyond  th( 
Alps  Catholic  sovereigns  no  longer  allow  their  subjects  to  renounce  their  allegiand 
by  this  form  of  oath,  and  it  has  been  modified  accordingly.  The  Italian  govern 
ment  has  taken  the  same  stand,  but  Rome  has  refused  to  yield,  and  some  fifteen  o 
the  Italian  sees  are  consequently  vacant ;  as  incumbents  have  died,  no  successor 
Gould  be  consecrated.  In  America  tiio  most  obnoxious  portions  of  the  outh  hart 
likewise  been  omitted. 
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laibic  authority  of  the  curia,  there  is  little  danger  of  iin- 
courtly  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Supreme  Poutiff,     To 
wlmt  de|»th8  of  degradation  and  self-sibasemeiit,  indeed,  the 
iSiiduous   enforcemeut  of  the   teachiiigH  of  the  Council   of 
Treat  have  reduced  the  once  indopcndeut  representatives  of 
tlie  apijstles,  may  lie  gathered  from  the  mau-worship  nfTered 
y^rius   IX.  by  the   two  hundred    and   seventy-five  bishops 
jHluhled  in  June,  1862,  for  tlie  cunonization  of  the  Japa- 
MiSe  martyrs*     Not  one  of  them    refused   his  siguiihire   to 
tliC  Declaration  in  wliich  the  Pope  is  addiessed :  **  Thou  art 
forns  the  master  of  soimd  doctrine,  the  centre  of  unity,  the 
nnfiiiling  light  prepared  for  the  people  by  tlie  wisdum  of  Ood. 
art  tlie  8tone  and  the  foundation  of  the  Churchy  and 
at  Thee  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail.     When  Thou 
Ikiwt,  we  hear  Peter ;  when  Thou  commandest,  wo  obey 
»U^     Wlieu  men  who  proclahn  such  sontiiuonts  are  called 
lar  by  the  object  of  their  adoration,  it  can  only  be  for  the 
of  registering  decrees  drawn  up  in  advance. 
Us  true  tliat  all  these  reverend  prelates  may  not  be  person- 
(iu  favor  of  arbitrary  centralization.     The  Oallican  Church 
ht»  traditions  of  self-govern  men  t,  and  the  free  atmosphere  of 
It  Britain  and  America  cannot  V^ut  have  its  effect  on  those 
are  trained  under  its  bracing  influence.     Yet  there  is 
flc  to  be  dreaded  from  such  possiliilitios.     The  Archbishop 
of  Cinrinnati,  who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
atid  liberal  prelates  in  America,  when  he  receive<l  the  Encycli- 
cal of  December,  1804,  \^*ith  its  accompanying  Syllabus,  pul>- 
Ealicd  a  pastoral  to  his  flock,  in  which  be  declared  :  '*  We  re- 
oeirc  it  imijllcitly,  we  bow  to  it  reverently,  we  embrace  it  cor- 
dialiy,  we  hail  it  gratefully.     To  us  it  is  as  the  voice  of  God  on 
^'*  '  -I  the  Jordan,  on  Thelx>r.-*   Of  the  Gallican  Church,  which 
cts  to  reverence  the  memory  of  Bossuet,  there  were 
fifij-foar  prelatr's  present  at  the  assembly  of  June,  1862,  who 
"*'■•!  all  independence  in  signing  tlie  Declaration  just  al- 
v.,  and  every  bishop  in  France  subsequently  ftjllowed 
their  example.     Even  if  these  men  who  thus  proclaimed  their 
he!pl«s«  and  hoi>eless  degradation  could  be  aroused  to  assert 
their  manhood,  yet  a  glance  at  the  statistics  of  the  Chm*ch 
will  show   how  little  they   could   effect  by  such  an   effort. 
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There  are  in  all  about  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  Catholic 
sees,  of  which,  including  one  in  Algeria,  nearly  five  hundred 
and  seventy  are  European,  and  a  little  more  than  one  hundred 
are  American,  from  Quebec  to  Valparaiso.  Now,  of  the  Euro- 
pean sees,  three  hundred,  or  more  than  half,  are  Italian ;  and 
though  some  of  these,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  between 
the  courts  of  Florence  and  Rome,  are  vacant,  still  the  latter 
can  count  upon  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  Italian 
prelates  bound  to  implicit  obedience  by  the  oath  of  vassalage 
and  by  every  motive  of  self-interest.  Even  if  this  were  not 
sufficient,  there  are  moreover  to  be  summed  up  the  bishops  « 
partibus  infidelium^ — rmen  who  are  consecrated  to  ancient  sees, 
now  in  possession  of  the  infidel.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  hang- 
ers on  or  attache's  of  the  Roman  Court,  and,  having  no  indi- 
vidual or  conflicting  interests,  they  are  to  be  relied  on  as  a 
corps  devoted  at  all  hazards  to  its  master.  Their  numl>er  is 
not  readily  to  be  ascertained,  but  we  have  met  with  a  partial 
list  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty-six.  Adding  these  to 
the  existing  prelates  of  Italy,  and  we  have  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Avithin  the  Alps,  or  more  than  half  of  all  the  Cath- 
olic hierarchy.  Holding  thus  an  overwhelming  majority  close 
at  hand  and  easily  controlled,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
risk  incurred  from  any  possibly  independent  spirits  who  may 
wearily  journey  to  Rome  from  distant  regions. 

If  the  material  to  be  collected  together  is  thus  plastic,  the 
arrangements  for  moulding  it  are  none  the  less  carefully  con- 
trived. Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  prevent  any  voice 
from  being  raised  in  opposition  to  the  preconceived  designs  oi 
the  curia.  The  Pope  has  nominated  a  Con^^rep^azione  Cen- 
trales which  is  to  decide  without  appeal  as  to  the  matters  to  hi 
submitted  for  discussion  ;  and  this  body  is  exclusively  com 
posed  of  cardinals  who  hold  positions  in  the  Inquisition 
Under  it  are  five  sub-committees,  termed  consvlte^  to  regu 
late  the  details  of  tlieir  respective  departments,  and  each  o 
these  is  presided  over  by  one  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Centra 
Congregation.  The  results  which  are  to  be  exi)ccted  fron 
their  labors  may  be  anticipated  from  the  character  of  the  mei 
selected  to  manage  them.  The  less  important  ones  are  com 
mitted  to  prelates  comparatively  unknown :  that  on  Oricnta 
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kirs  m  given  in  charge  to  Cardiiml  Barnabo>  that  on  eccleai- 
gcal  diplomacy  to  ReiBach,  and  that  on  the  religious  orders 
[Bozxari ;  while  evfTything  relating  to  dogma  is  directed  by 
linal  Bilio,  who  is  notorious  as  the  compiler  of  the  Syl- 
» ;  and  the  momentous  quei^tions  involved  in  the  canons  and 
cipline  are  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Caterini,  whose  whole 
t*er  has  hf^en  passed  in  the  Inquisition,  and  who  has  already 
tin^niislicd  liis  new  office  by  issuing  to  all  the  bishops  of  the 
a  circular  propnundiug  sevrmteen  questions  for  discus- 
Tbese  questions  carefully  avoid  all  the  subjects  on 
fcch  reform  is  vital,  and  confine  themselves  either  to  points 
[minor  imf»ort:ance  or  to  the  endeavor  to  give  practical  effect 
|llm  principles  of  the  Syllabus.  As  the  reformers  indigriant- 
fdeclare,  Rome  is  busy  in  tithuig  the  mint  and  cumin  and 
while  the  law  and  the  faith  are  left  to  shift  for  them- 
Hres,  and  the  hiity  is  every  dny  cherishing  a  sentiment  of 
(tee|)er  contempt  and  hostility  for  the  Church* 
It  is  no  wnuiier,  then,  that  protcKts  are  being  issued  in  ad- 
pee.  Instead  of  l>eing  a  general  assembly  of  the  Chnrch  to 
remedies  for  the  evils  which  pervade  the  whole  body, 
lis  declared  to  be  an  ingenious  device  to  consolidftte  the 
IT  which  is  crushing  out  all  self-sustaining  vitality  in  the 
lUishment,  and  the  reformers  naturally  see  their  coudem- 
Ition  already  drawit  up  and  only  awaiting  a  formal  indnrse- 
iit*  llicy  therefore  declare  that  they  recognize  in  no  l)ody 
(man  convened  under  such  conditions  the  authority  to  speak 
|tlie  aamc  of  the  Church  at  large  ;  and  the  bolder  spirits  are 
I'aily  ilomanding  that  all  sects  of  Christians  shall  l*e  re- 
aa  belonging  to  the  same  brotherhood  in  Cbrist ;  and 
ouly  by  assembling  delegates  from  all  communions  can 
uly  lecumenic  council  be  held,  whose  decrees  sludl  bo  bind- 
jmi  the  emanation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  the  existing  condition  of  humanity,  such  a  convocation  is 

fiiirse  imprux^ticable,  and  the  call  for  it  is  interestiug  only 

t  slitmintr  how  rapidly  Rome,  as  is  her  wont,  is  driving  her 

childnyn  into  0|Kjn  revolt.     They  are  still  slrug- 

.  n...  i  to  persuade  themselves  that  ttiis  is  not  uievitable, 

tliat  in  a  church  which  claims  implicit  obedience  in  every- 

|r,Uiey  can  still  retain  their  place  while  striving  to  alter  its 
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whole  internal  structure*     Tims  Pr,  Protii,  in  liis  adflrea* 
January  2,  18G8,  declares  that  he  and  his  a»8ociatc8  hare 
faiiod    to  advocate  the  ancient   and  ^se   institution  of 
Papacy,  and  he  repudiates  with  indignation  the  assertion 
their  ojypoBition  to  the  temporal  power  and  to  the  usnr] 
authority  over  the  hierarchy  ig  drawn  from  heterodox 
Protestiuit  sources.     So  Panzini,  while  attacking  with  feroci 
energy  the  whole  system  of  arhitrary  rey:idatioiis  which 
der  the  ecclesiastical  hody  the  slaves  of  its  visiiUe  head, 
careful  to  declare  in  advance  his  belief  that  the  Church  is  inl 
lible  aud  without  taint  in  iL-s  faith  and  morals ;  and  one  of 
strongest  argumenta  f^r  reform  is,  that  the  abuses  which 
condemns  have  insured  the  perdition  of  so  many  million  soi 
by  driving  them  into  heresy. 

lUogicjd  as  this  may  seem  to  us,  it  is  the  necessary  path 
to  freedom  uf  conscience-     Savonarola  wa»  a  good  Cat! 
and  his  works  have  always  been  pronounced  strictly  ortli 
yet  his  hopeless  contest  with  the  Papacy  w^as  rapidly  ripen 
him  iJito  a  heretic,  when  his  career  was  cut  shtirt  by  the  sin 
Luther  held  to  the  faith  for  fully  three  yeai-s  after  he  had 
mitt^d  himself  to  exposing  the  evils  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tenu  and  it  was  only  his  excommujiicatiou  by  Leo  X.  that,. J 
forced  bim  to  the  conviction  that  disobedience  was  possible  Ul> 
him. 

Yet  the  end  is  plain.  An  infallible  church  is  of  neceaaty^, 
immovable.  Nulla  veHtigia  reirorsum^  —  the  way  once  entcreiH 
must  lie  pursued,  and  to  all  demands  for  the  abolition  of  cfil 
the  only  answin-  is  non  possumus.  Men  bred  in  the  atnuoi-' 
phere  of  the  Roman  curia  cannot  but  regard  tlieir  privileges 
and  authority  as  of  Divine  origin  and  as  part  and  parorf  of 
religion  itself.  The  dividing  lino  between  faith  and  discipliue 
—  between  that  which  is  immutable  by  its  esseuee  and  thufc 
which,  beuig  the  work  of  man,  can  be  changed  Iry  mart  —  is  dif- 
ficult to  draw,  when  infallibility  has  prescribed  and  still 
enforces  tlie  rules  of  diseiplme.  All  which  those  in  jjower 
desire  to  retain  can  thus  be  so  inextricably  ent^ni  '  '  ilh 
points  of  faith,  that  no  very  higenious  t-asnistry  is  n  ^  to 

prove  all  efforts  at  reform  heretical.    Thus  foi-tiiied,  it  is  raitt 
to  expect  that  the  Roman  Court  will  listen  to  demands  for 
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construction.  Its  only  answer  must  be  a  command  of  silent 
obedience,  and,  if  this  is  refused,  it  can  only  respond  by  excom- 
iDDijicution. 

The  reformers  seek  to  reduce  the  Papacy  to  a  simjJc  primacy 
of  honor ;  to  restore  to  the  episcopate  the  independence  which 
it  enjoyed  in  the  primitive  Church,  to  the  priesthood  its  due 
protection  from  arbitrary  authority,  and  to  tlie  laity  its  proper 
siiare  in  the  selection  of  its  [jastors  and  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church.  They  ask  that  the  Scriptures  be  no  longer  scaled  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  and  that  the  ritual  be  translated  into  the 
Teruacular;  that  comi)ulsory  celibacy  and  irrevocable  vows 
be  abolished ;  and  that  the  long  canonical  hours  of  fasting 
and  prayer  be  no  longer  obligatory,  but  be  left  to  the  con- 
science of  the  individual,  as  a  voluntary  olJation  and  sacrifice. 
Auricular  confession  —  the  most  powerful  source  of  priestly 
influence  —  is  no  longer  to  be  imposed  as  a  duty,  but  only  to 
k'  tMicouraged  as  an  iiiceutivc  lo  virtue.  Some  of  tlio  relbrm- 
ers,  iiid«?ed,  have  refused  to  adopt  the  new  do^miii  of  llie  Im- 
maculate Concei>tion,  and  have  been  duly  exconiniuiiioated  in 
consul uence  ;  but  thus  far  thoy  liave  all  held  last  to  the  ancient 
faith,  and  their  efforts  at  reform  have  been  direeit'd  to  sinij>le 
[njints  of  discipline  ;  yet  the  profrramme  is  wide  ciiouirh  to 
aif-.n!  tlu.'m  amjJe  work,  as  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  reniodel- 
liniuf  the  whole  ecdosiustical  structure.  That  structure  has 
thu.s  far  resisted  the  shucks  of  centuries.  Every  breach  that 
lias  heen  made  in  it  has  ])een  carefully  rei)aired  and  streiigth- 
KiwtA  hy  new  lines  of  circumvallation  ;  and,  however  we  may  ad- 
mirv  the  gallantry  of  the  forlorn  hope  now  advancing  to  the 
a.viuult,  we  can  scarcely  reckon  ujxm  their  success.  If  the 
GeiKTal  Council  be  held  as  promised,  their  condenmation 
would  seem  to  l)e  inevitable,  when  some  will  j»robably  retract 
and  sul)niit.  The  bolder  spirits,  however,  will  carry  on  the 
Contest,  no  longer  as  schismatics  engaged  in  a  revolt,  but  as 
heretics  in  Of>en  war.  Thus  released,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
from  the  remaining  links  of  the  chain  which  fetters  their  con- 
scJMice,  the  critical  s])irit  which  they  have  carried  into  the  ex- 
amination of  the  external  history  of  Latin  (Miristianity  will  be 
txt<Mided  to  its  spiritual  record,  and  a  new  reformed  church 
will  arise,  to  take  its  place  among  the  countless  denominations 
of  those  who  reject  Catholic  unity. 
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Indicatiou8  of  this  tendency,  indeed,  are  alreailjr  bcgk 
to  manifest  thernaclveB,  under  the  pressure  of  recetit  er 
In  tlie  same  number  of  tho  Emeu  '  ^  CaHuf> 
Dr.  Prota  publiabea  his  addi*eH8  r^  ug  the  V> 

centre  of  Catholic  unity,  he  admita  two  articles  denotmeil 
for  more  than  mere  abuses  of  discipline.     Thus  Luijri  , 
briui  writes :    **  The  Catholic  faith  must  render  \U 
spiritual,  must  divest  itself  of  the  gross  superstitions 
are  opfMjsed  to  the  Gospel,  wliich  ruin  the  faith,  and 
lead  men,  by  confounding  the  true  and  the  false^  to 
all " ;  and  the  Padre  Cristofero  Coppola  does  not  hesitate  i 
clare  <hat  **the  relitriuus  common  sense  of  the  m<>- 
learned  Italians  recognizes  that  the  apostate  and        ^ 
sovereign  of  Rome  is  Judaizing  and  imposing  on  tb«| 
sciences  of  men  a  fictitious  and  injurious  religion.** 

The  extent  and  idtimate  residts  of  this  reform  mov 
however,  must  be  influenced  largely  by  political  events 
Savonarola  had  enjoyerl,  as  did  Luther,  the  puissant  prote 
of  a  temporal  sovereign,  the  Refoj'matiou  might  have 
from  the  fifteenth  instead  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  if  ht^ 
had  been  abandoned  to  the  unrestricted  persecution  of  h 
his  reformation  might  have  boon  as  short-lived  as  that  of 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague ;  while  if  the  temporal  pr 
of  Italy  had  imitated  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  (lie  Laiidfl 
of  Hesse,  and  had  sustained  Peter  MiU*tyr>  Bernardino  Oc 
and  Aonio  Pfileario,  all  Eiiroix?  might  have  been  led  to  tlj 
ofi*  the  yoke.     Thus  far  the  aid  which  the  Italian  refo 
have  received  has  boen  rather  passive  than  active, 
fluctuating  policy  of  the  government  has   fVeqviently  tlu 
obstacles  in  their  path*     The  absorption  of  Ttome,  oven  tli 
it  might  not  alter  theoretically  the  relations  between  f ho  ' 
and  his  sulinrdinates,  would  materially  improve  their  condij 
As  the  allies  of  the  government  against  reaction*  they  wo 
bo  efliciently  protected  against  the  petty  persecution  wj 
now  harasses  thorn  so  effectually  ;  and  as  the  Kingdni^ 
Italy  woidd  have  triumphed  in  its  efforts  to  render  the  | 
poral  interests  of  the  Church  subordinate  to  the  stato,  ma 
the  worst  abuses  of  which  they  complain  wouhl  die  a 
death.    With  the  extension  of  sccidar  edueatiou,  Qw 
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.  iiitclligonee,  and  the  training  of  the  people  in  solf-govcrn- 
their  sphere  of  action  would  enlarge,  and  Italy  might  in 
'  in  red  to  range  herself  in  the  van  of  modern 

'    '        ■■    iism. 
I  hring  about  all  this  the  disasters  of  last  November  have 
riy  contrilnited*     Tlic   unification    of  the   Italian    nation 
[been  greatly  accelerated,  while  the  Fope-king  has  stood 
more  prominently  than  ever  as  the  obstacle  to  progress, 
1m3  protested  his  helplessness  to  resist^and  declared 
-i  to  die  rather  than  to  abandon  the  sacred  heritage 
to  his  feeble  hands,  even  his  enemies  could  not  but 
fain  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  fortitude  which  seemed  to 
its  strength  from  faith  alone,  and  to  preserve  its  consist* 
'with  the  precepts  of  the  Saviour.     When,  however,  he 
ed  to  the  world  how  perfectly  the  Church  represonts  the 
Hate  development  of  feudalism,  —  a  lord  paramount  whose 
of  whatever  degree  are  equally  his  serfs,  — -  aud  how 
fly  the  spiritual  sovereignty  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
oral ;  when  men  reflected  that  in  the  height  of  its  medi- 
[  {lower  the  Church  always  denied  to  itself  the  right  to  shed 
,  and  that  even  the  fiercest  Inquisitor  always  "  relaxed  '* 
iclim^  by  handing  them  over  to  the  secular  tribunals  for 
l^hment,  they  could  not  but  shudder  to  see  the  Vicegerent 
trist  recruiting  soldiers  in  every  corner  of  Catholic  Europe, 
Ing  blessings  and  bounties  with  equal  hand,  signing  death- 
ants,  sending  his  mercenaries  to  battle,  and  after  killing 
nemies,  cnjopng  the  additional  satisfaction  of  consigning 
to  eternal  damnation,  and  of  ordering  their  friends  to 
Te  Deums  over  their  graves-     It  is  not  every  one  whose 
is  so  hartlened  Ity  religious  zeal  as  to  enjoy  the  pious 
of  Bishop  Dupanloup  in  rejoicing  over  the  Papal  victory. 
I^It  woii  necessary,'*  said  he,  **  that  blof>d  should  flow^  Trans- 
t  per  mare  ruhrum.^^     This  terrible  commingling  of 
d  and  profane  was  aptly  illustrated  by  the  awkward 
sm  of  General  de  Failly,  when  he  hastened  to  inform 
ri|»oleon  that  at  Meutana  the  new  rifles  had  performed 
;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the   reformnrs    eagerly 
lip  the  idea  by  suggesting  that  the  new  saint  should 
died  to  the  calendar,  and  that  a  new  invocation  should 
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be  inserted  in  the  Roman  litany,  —  Sancte  CItassepot  era  pn 
nobis  ! 

These  shocking  incongruities  have  been  made  use  of  skU- 
fully  and  \agorou8ly5  and  their  effect  upon  the  popular  mind 
cannot  but  be  deep  and  lasting.  More  than  ever  the  Papacy 
has  become  the  enemy  of  Italy  and  of  civilization  ;  and  thou^ 
the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  intriguing  diplomacy  may  yet 
for  a  while  preserve  its  secular  authority  over  populations  whkk 
detest  its  rule,  yet  the  antagonism  thus  developed  can  hardly 
be  assuaged.  The  opposing  principles  admit  of  no  compro- 
mise; they  are  committed  to  inevitable  strife,  and,  unleM 
the  progress  of  the  last  three  centuries  be  a  mistake,  it  is  tins 
Papacy  that  must  ultimately  be  worsted.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Jesuits  inflamed  with  the  rabbia  sanfedistica^  it  cannot 
bend  ;  and,  unless  wiser  counsels  prevail  among  its  rulers,  it 
may  come  to  be  broken. 

Meanwhile  tlie  apparent  triumph  of  the  reactionary  move- 
ment is  tempting  it  on  to  fresh  assertions  of  ix)wer,  and  the 
present  appearances  are  that  the  reformers  will  shortly  be 
exposed  to  sharper  persecutions  than  ever.  By  the  enforced 
submission  of  Cardinal  D'Andrea  they  have  lost  an  efficient 
protector,  and  they  are  momentarily  in  expectation  of  meas- 
ures of  repression  which  will  test  their  steadfastness  to  the 
utmost.  It  is  the  turning-point  of  their  fortunes.  If  they  can 
hold  their  own  through  the  contest  of  the  next  twelve  months, 
the  movement  will  assume  a  solidity  and  power  that  must  lead 
to  notable  results,  and  in  the  trials  thus  near  at  hand  they 
should  have  the  sympathy  of  all  friends  of  civilization  and 
freedom  throughout  Christendom. 

H.  C.  Lea. 
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Art.  IV.  —  1.  Indian  and  Pioneer  History  of  the  Saginaw 
Valley^  with  Histories  of  East  Saginaw,  Saginaw  City,  and 
Bay  CUy,  from  their  Earliest  Settlements.  Also,  Pioneer 
Directory  and  Business  Advertiser  for  186G  and  18G7. 
Compiled  and  published  by  Thomas  and  Galatian,  East  Sag- 
inaw, Mich.    8vo.    pp.  407. 

2.  Saginaw  Valley.  Statistics  for  1867.  Annual  Statement 
of  ike  Manvfaclure  of  Lumber,  Lath,  Shifigles,  Staves, 
Timberj  Salt,  Sfc.  With  Details  of  the  General  Business 
^nd  Commerce,  Coal  and  Plaster  Developments,  Fishing  In- 
terests, Resources,  Progress,  and  Prospects  of  this  Section 
of  Northern  Michigan.  Prepared  for  the  Saginaw  Daily 
Enterprise.  By  George  F.  Lewis  and  C.  B.  Headley,  East 
Saginaw.     8vo.     pp.  32.     18G8. 

5.  Lumber  in  Michigan.  A  Complete  Statement  of  the  Prod- 
uce of  Michigan  Forests  in  l^GT.  Detroit  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  181)8. 

4.  Commerce  of  Detroit,  Reviciv  for  18G7  of  the  Operations 
in  Flour,  Grain,  Lake  Fish,  Wool,  Live  Slock,  and  Produce. 
Detroit  Post  of  March  11,  18G8. 

The  official  seal  of  Michigan  presents  an  imposing  picture 
of  two  stags  rampant,  holding  up  with  their  hoofs  a  broad 
shield,  which  bears  the  word, "'  Tuebor."  Above  this  motto 
is,  of  course,  the  American  eagle.  Below  it  we  see  tlie  rising 
sun,  with  a  j>orsonage  in  tlie  foreground  who  may  be  an  Indian 
fleeing  from  civilization,  or  may  be  a  pioneer  with  a  j)ack  on 
Ills  back.  Beneath  this  symbolical  pictnre  is  the  legend,  varied 
fn.uu  the  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  ''  Si  (juajris  Pe- 
Dinsulam  amccnam,  circumspice."  The  motto  seems  hardly 
api»rui)riate  for  a  territory  so  generally  level  as  that  of  Michi- 
gan. There  is  no  mountain  within  her  borders,  from  whicli 
one  may  survey  the  goodliness  of  the  land  ;  no  Nel)o  or  Pis- 
irah  commanding  any  broad  i)rospect.  And  even  if  there 
wero,  the  larger  part  of  the  land  is  still  covered  with  forests, 

80  that  the  curious  eye  would  find  little  variety  to  deliglit  it. 
Yet  the   richness   and   various   resources  of  the   territory 

^liich  has  been  laid  oi)en  to   culture  and  settlement  faii*ly 
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justify  the  boast  of  the  motto.  Michigan,  admitted  as  a  State 
in  the  Union  hardly  thirty  years  ago,  has  ahready  become  oos 
of  the  foremost  States  in  industry,  in  intelligence,  and  in 
influence.  It  has  more  of  the  New  England  civilization  than 
any  of  the  new  States.  Though  not  settled  mainly  by  pioneen 
from  New  England,  it  gives  to  the  nation  to-day  many  of  the 
things  which  New  England  has  given  so  long.  Its  territory  ii 
about  as  large  as  that  of  all  New  England.  Maine  could  be 
almost  inscribed  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  the  other  New 
England  States  in  the  Lower  Peninsula.  It  has  a  coast  line 
nearly  as  long  as  that  of  New  England,  adding  even  Lake; 
Champlain  to  the  bays  of  the  Atlantic,  —  a  longer  coast  line 
than  any  of  the  old  Atlantic  States.  Its  water  front  on  the 
great  inland  seas  is  more  than  one  thousand  miles  ;  and  it  is 
bounded  by  five  of  these  seas.  Though  the  country  is  not  hilly, 
it  has  inland  lakes  in  bewildering  number ;  three  thousand  of  1 
them,  large  and  small,  are  reckoned  in  the  Lower  Peninsula. 
The  rivers  do  not  make  much  show  upon  the  map,  yet  they  are 
nmnerous,  and  some  of  them  are  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
in  length.  The  Grand  River  rises  within  seventy  miles  (rf 
Lake  Erie,  and  flows  through  three  cities  before  it  reaches  ita 
outlet  in  Lake  Michigan. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan  was  a 
serious  obstruction  to  travel  between  the  East  and  the  West 
The  only  way  to  get  by  it  was  to  go  romid  it,  in  a  fatiguing 
steamboat  trip  of  four  or  five  days.  Now  three  great  lines 
of  railway  cross  the  State  from  east  to  west,  cut  by  other 
lines  from  north  to  south.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  not 
ten  towns  m  tbc  State  with  one  thousand  inhabitants.  Now 
there  are  iiineteen  cities^  with  mayors,  aldermen,  streets  lighted 
by  gas,  great  public  halls,  and  all  the  conveniencies  of  city  hfe. 
In  Jackson,  where  only  thirty  years  ago  a  child,  going  to  a 
neighbor's  house  in  the  daytime,  was  kidnapped  by  the  savages 
and  carried  oiT,  are  now  ten  thousand  people  dwelling ;  four 
railways  meet  there  ;  and  when,  last  year,  "  the  long-lost  boy," 
a  chief  and  a  medicine-man  of  a  tribe  of  Rocky  Mountain 
Indians,  came  back  to  his  relatives,  he  was  as  much  a  wonder 
in  the  city  as  a  Hindoo  or  an  Australian  would  have  been- 
Hardly  any  person  in  Jackson  had  ever  seen  an  Indian. 
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a  fhe  memory  of  many  not  yet  old,  bears  came  round 
B  of  logJiutB  where  are  now  stone  and  iron  fronts  like 
Broadway ;  wild  turkeys  were  shot  on  what  is  now 
pus  of  the  most  thronged  University  of  America ;  and 
h-orchards,  which  now  employ  daily  lines  of  steamboat 
season  of  the  harvest  to  transport  their  redmidant 
were  only  a  pigeon-roost.  Forty  years  ago  there  was 
onr-mill  in  Michigan,  and  the  wheat-fields  could  be 
upon  the  fingers.  Last  year  the  receipts  in  the 
Detroit  alone  were  nearly  a  million  barrels  of  flour, 
liUion  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat ;  and  this  leaves 
ccount  what  was  consumed  at  home  and  shipped  from 
)rt8,  —  Toledo,  Monroe,  and  Chicago.  Indian  com 
t)perly  a  staple  of  Michigan ;  it  is  not  supposed  to  do 
a  latitude  so  far  north ;  and  yet,  in  1867,  nearly  a 
>ushels  of  it  were  received  in  Detroit  by  the  railways. 
,  except  ill  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit  and  the  old 
settlements,  an  apple-tree  in  Michigan  was  a  rare 
;  there  were  not  *'  sour-apple  trees  "  enough  to  make 
r  a  single  family.    Now  some  comities  in  Michigan 

raise  more  apples  than  the  whole  State  of  Rhode 
and  of  the  finest  varieties.  Apples  are  sent  from 
1  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukie,  to  New  York  and  Bos- 
Liouisville  and  Portland.  It  is  a  "  light  crop,**  when 
:y   thousand  barrels  are  received  in  Detroit.     Cider 

in   such  quantities    that  it  is    not  worth  while  to 

it.  The  farmers  drink  it  on  their  premises,  but  do 
3  to  transport  it.  A  few  years  ago  all  the  grass- 
id  in  Michigan  had  to  be  imported.  Now  there  is 
1  State  in  the  Northwest  to  which  Michigan  does  not 
ass -seed:   more   than  ttvo  million  of  pounds  passed 

the  markets  of  Detroit  in  the  last  year.  The 
se  of  bees  "  is  in  these  great  clover-fields.  Even  the 
tnents  in  agricultural  machinery  camiot  keep  pace  with 
:lopmciits  of  agricultural  production, 
jrears  ago  there  were  wolves  and  wolverines  in  Michigan 
Jesome  abundance,  but  there  were  no  sheep  for  thcni 
'  ofi*.  Now  from  the  settled  parts  the  wolves  and  wol- 
are  gone,  while  the  sheep  are  in  every  pasture,  and  the 
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railway  trains  are  burdened  with  their  fleece.  Fifteen  mil&m 
pounds  of  wool  were  sold  in  Detroit  in  the  year  1867.  At  tiie 
fancy,  almost  fabulous,  prices  put  upon  choice  animals,  a  single 
flock  makes  a  considerable  fortune.  A  farmer  who  goes  coarselj 
clad,  and  lives  in  a  low  cottage,  will  show  lambs  which  Ihs 
values  at  two  or  three  or  four  thousand  dollars.  Michigan  ii 
already  the  fourth,  perhaps  the  third,  wool-growing  State  in  the 
Union,  and  has  along  her  streams  a  fair  proportion  of  woollen 
factories. 

There  are  other  industries  of  which  we  might  speak. 
—  the  great  mining  interests  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  ii 
copi^er  and  iron ;  the  fishing  interest,  rivalling  that  of  the 
Newfoundland  Grand  Banks,  and  far  surpassing  that  hep 
ring  interest  on  which  so  much  legislative  time  has  bea 
spent  in  Massachusetts;  the  making  of  maple-sugar,  wlud 
employs  so  many  farmers  in  the  month  of  March ;  the  poii 
crop,  increasing  year  by  year.  But  we  pass  these  and  othej 
interests  by,  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  businea 
which  has  had  tlic  most  rapid  and  remarkable  expansion.  Thi 
lumber  trade  of  Michigan  is  one  of  the  surprising  phenomeni 
of  the  West,  surpassing  all  prophecies  and  calculations. 

The  Saghiaw  Valley  was  opened  to  civilization  less  thai 
thirty  years  ago.  An  octavo  volume  of  four  hundrec 
pages  tells  its  history  and  records  the  enterprise,  the  sa 
gacity,  and  the  success  of  tlie  "  pioneers."  An  annual  "  state 
ment "  of  the  manufactures  of  the  valley  enables  one  to  marl 
the  growth  of  the  business  as  it  has  gone  on  from  year  U 
year,  almost  in  geometric  ratio.  But  the  Saginaw  Vallej 
does  not  now  include  all  the  lumber  trade  of  Michigan.  I 
has  been  oj)encd  in  other  parts,  —  on  Lake  Michigan,  on  Lak< 
Huron,  at  Grand  Haven,  Manistee,  Muskegon,  PCtc  Marquette 
Port  Huron,  and  elsewhere.  The  grand  total  of  lumber  cut  ii 
Michigan  in  the  year  18G7,  excluding  firewood,  but  including 
timber  cut  for  export,  as  summed  up  in  the  able  and  concise 
survey  of  the  Detroit  Post,  was  one  billion  three  hundred 
million  feet,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  was  more  thai 
twenty-three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The  mill  [)ropert2 
on  streams  finding  their  outlet  in  Lake  Huron  was  over  fir* 
millions  of'  dollars,  and  of  mills  on  the  western  side  of  tb 
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over  two  millions  of  dollars.    The  whole  amount  of  money 
steel  in  8aw-milU,  large  and  .^small,  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
fetimaf^d  at  more  than  eight  niillions  of  dollars,  and  the 
le  nimil>er  of  these  mills  is  reckoned  at  six  hundred  and 
r-fi^-e.    The  largest,  that  of  Sage,  McGraw,  &  Co.,  at  We- 
employs  one  hundred  and  sixteen  men  and  requires  five 
►cDgiues  to  work  its  machiner}'.   In  1867  it  sawed  eighty- 
thousand  logs,  —  an  average  of  about  four  hundred  for 
working-day. 
he  whole  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan  waa,  a  few  years 
covered  with  forest,  as  we  have  already  stated.    There 
some  small  prairies  in  the  southern  section,  but  their 
i>d  area  was  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  the  tim- 
Bd  land.    The  streams  and  the  low  hills  alike  were  hid- 
by  the  dense  growth  of  maple  and  beech,  oak  and  ash, 
kory  and  walnut,     A  great  deal  of  this  wood  has  already 
I  cut  off.   The  luirr-oak,  a  sure  sign  of  a  rich  wheat  soil,  has 
tly  disappeared,  and  is  kept  more  as  the  ornament  of  city 
lets  than   in  its  original   groves*     Kalamazoo,  one  of  the 
lieautiful  and  thriving  of  the  Michigan  towns,  is  built  in 
of  these  burr-oak  groves,  the  surviving  trees  of  which 
MJe  its  miles  of  avenues  with  tlieir  dark  foliage,  and  stand 
gigantic  sentinels  on  either  side  of  the  roadway.     The 
kory,  too,  has  been  sadly  thinned  off,  and  its  tough  wood 
tt«>st  as  dear  in  Southern  Michigan  as  in  Massachusetts, 
the  railway  lines   the  ravenous  engines   devour  the 
'^h  a  voracity  never  satisfied;  and  already,  in  the 
\H  of  cleared  land,  one  wonders  where  locomotive  food 
I  come  from  after  another  decade.     But  in  the  territory 
ili  of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  ^Railway,  including  about 
thirds  of  the  Peninsula,  the  primeval    forests   still  hold 
^lor}'  and  grandeur,  and,  except  in  the  liunber  enterprises 
^   few   years,  have   been   hardly  encroached  ufM:*n. 
forty-third   parallel  of  latitude   to  the  Straits  of 
0,  which  are  close  on  the  forty-sixth  parallel,  a  dis- 
>  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  with 
1  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  that  distance, 
:ioil  Is  still  heavily  wooded,  and  a  very  small  part  of  the 
r  calture.   North  of  latitude  forty-four  degrees  there 
—  NO,  220,  6 
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is  hardly  an  inland  town.  This  immense  tract  is  divided 
more  than  forty  counties,  many  of  them  containing  more  tli 
eight  hundred  square  miles  of  territory.  On  the  other  sidc< 
the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  too,  <and  all  along  the  shores  of 
Superior,  the  forests  are  nearly  as  vast  and  thick  ;  and  lu 
bennen  arc  already  beginning  to  work  in  this  broad  Geld 
the  Upper  Feninsnla. 

In  the  dialect  of  the  forests  a  distinction  is  made  betifl 
lumber  and  timber.  Lumber  is  pine  wood,  timber  Ls 
of  the  harder  varieties;  though  the  plirase  **  pine  timber** 
meaning  and  fitness  as  applied  to  heavy  beams  and  jc 
of  that  wood. 

The  **  lumber  region "   is   the  region   in  which   the  pi^ 
grows  in  sufficient  quantities   and  of  suitable  size   for 
in   the  saw-raills.     There  may  be  a  pine   coimtry  which] 
not  really  a  lumber  country,  as,  for  instance,  the  old  Colo 
of  Massachusetts.     It  is  not  necessary,  to  make  a  good 
ber  region,  tliat  the   pine  should   be  the  exclusive  groin 
or  tiiat  it  should  grow  in  large,  compact  masses.     Tin? 
pine  is  found  among  trees  of  firmer  grain.     The  "  pincric 
of  Michigan  differ  from  those  of  the  Eastern  States  in  l*ei^ 
less  homogeneous*     On  the  best  pine  lands  the  quantity 
hard  wood  is  often  considerably  greater  than  that  of  pb 
The   lumberman   picks   his   trees  from  the  mass,  and  afl 
he  has  cut  all  the  lumber  from  a  tract,  an  unpractised 
might  not  see  that  anything  of  importance  had  been 
off  from  it.     If  the  settle r  does  not  come  after  liim  with 
and  fii'e,  the  breach  in  a  little  time  will  seem  to  be  lujajfl 
though  the  pine  does  not  grow  again,     Thungh  the  ©tun 
and  roots  of  the  pines  are  slow  to  decay,  and  vex   the  far 
by  tlieir  obstinate  vitality,  they  send  up  no  fresh  shoots* 

When  the  manufactured  hnnber  of  a  tract  averages 
thousiuid  feet  to  the  acre,  it  is  regarded  as  good  pine  la 
It  is  worth  working  when  even  two  thousand  feet  can  be  { 
from   an   acre,  if  there   be  easy   communication   with 
stream.     Often,  liowcvcr,  fifty,  sixty,  and   seventy   thoi] 
feet  are  cut  from  an  acre.     In  tlie  best  Imnber  counties  ' 
are  many  sections  whicli  yield  twenty  thousand  feet  to 
acre.      The  lumber  region  is   principally  within   the   thS 
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counties,  more  or  less,  drained  by  the  Muskegon  and  Manistee 
Birers,  which  empty  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  tlie  Saginaw  and 
its  tributaries,  which  empty  into  Lake  Huron,  stretching  in  its 
broadest  part,  from  lake  to  lake,  two  hundred  miles  across 
the  State.  Thunder  Bay  on  Lake  Huron,  and  Grand  Traverse 
Baj  on  Lake  Michigan,  may  be  regarded,  at  present,  as  its 
northern  limit.  In  all  this  region  the  pine  is  found,  in  some 
parts  scattered,  in  others  growing  abundantly.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  exact  extent  of  the  pine  lands,  since  the 
surveys  have  not  been  thorough,  and  much  of  the  wilder- 
ness is  yet  unexplored  ;  but  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Uiere  are  from  five  to  ten  thousand  square  miles  on  which 
pme  may  be  cut  with  profit.  In  some  parts  the  pine-trees  are 
comparatively  scarce,  and  the  maple  and  beech  hide  the  softer 
wood.  In  other  parts  the  growth  of  pine  is  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  forests  of  Maine. 

The  pine  which  grows  in  this  lumber  region  is  of  excel- 
lent (juality,  free  from  defects,  and  fit  for  all  the  uses  to 
which  tliat  wood  is  put.  There  arc  three  varieties,  —  the 
Cork  pine,  called  in  New  England  the  white  pine,  yielding  a 
tough,  straight-grained  wood,  from  which  the  best  boards 
are  made ;  the  "  sap  "  or  "  sapling  "  pine,  used  for  fences, 
floors,  and  work  in  which  nice  finish  is  not  required  ;  and 
the  Norway  pine,  which  supplies  a  wood  that  decays  slowly,  and 
is  used  for  ])ridgcs,  decks,  and  vehicles  of  various  kinds.  All 
these  varieties  are  easily  wrought,  and  W\q  Cork  and  Norway 
pine  are  wholly  free  from  pitch.  The  Cork  pine  trees  are 
often  found  of  a  very  large  size.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
get  perfectly  straight  stems  eighty  and  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  measuring  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  Logs  less 
than  three  feet  in  diameter  are  coinited  "  under  size "  by 
many  lumbermen.  There  is  comparatively  little  wood  of  ir- 
regular or  inferior  growth,  and  the  lumberman  has  much  less 
to  reject  as  not  worth  cutting  than  in  the  Eastern  forests. 

The  pine  is  not  the  only  evergreen  of  this  region.  There 
is  hemlock  in  abundance,  which  will,  in  some  places,  pny  for 
working ;  there  are  swamps  of  cedar ;  and  the  spruce  oc- 
casionally shows  itself.  The  tamarack  swamps  furnish  shii> 
timber,  which  is  demanded  more  and  more  by  the  immense 
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commerce  of  tlio  Lake.      AMiere  hass-wood  grows  near  thfej 
strcama,  it  is  saved  and  floated  to  the  mills  ;  and  some  use  i 
made,  too,  of  the  ash  and  the  ehn,  especially  for  Balt-barr 
In   some  districts,   particulai'lj   in   Genesee  and   Shiawa 
Counties,  the  ehn  abounds.     Its  spread  is  not  so  broad 
that  of  tlie  ekii  in   the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  and  tl 
Nashua,  luit  it  has  the  same  graceful  outline  and  lends  aa_ 
^ equal  charm  to  the  landscape.     In  the  pine  region,  too,  the 
is  an  ample  supply  of  black-walnut,  butternut,  and  wild-cher 
which  would  Ijc  of  great  value  were  the  market  neai'cr. 
meuse  quantities  of  these  woods  are  wasted  by  the   settle 
to  make  room  for  his  wheat  and  potatoes  and  grass.    He  hur 
without  rouipuuetion  what  would  make  his  fortune  in  Ne 
York  or  Boston. 

The  best  quality  of  pine  is  that  which  is  cut  in  the  Sag 
naw  Yalley,  in  the  re^nou  drained  liy  the  Saghiaw  Riv 
and  its  tributaries.  This  includes  the  twelve  counties 
'Tuscola,  Lapeer,  Gonesee,  Sliiawassee,  Livingston,  Gr;i  ' 
rtiella,  Clare,  ^Oladwiu,  Roscommon,  Midland,  and 
The  Saginaw  River  itself  is  a  short  stream,  some  twenty 
twenty-five  miles  in  length,  inqiortant  rather  as  the  \  ' 
its  tributaries  than  from  its  own  size  or  beauty.  Its  i 
low  and  marshy,  its  current  is  sluggish,  and  its  waters  ar©  i 
transparent,  like  those  of  the  beautiful  bay  into  which  it  Qfm 
It  is  really  the  union  of  four  long  rivers  which  come 
the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west,  —  the  Cass,  the  Flint,  X\ 
8hiawnssoo,  and  tlie  Titibawassee»  The  most  western  of  the^ 
the  Titilkawassee,  is  also  formed  by  the  union  of  fom'  rive 
The  Cass  River,  flowing  westward,  drains  the  counties  of  Hur 
Sanihio.  and  Tuscola ;  the  FliJit  River,  flowing  in  a  very  windiii 
course,  but  generally  northwestward,  drains  the  counties 
Lapeer  and  Genesee ;  the  Shiawassee,  flowing  northwi 
drains  tlie  counties  of  Livingston,  Shiawassee,  and  - 
and  the  Titibawassee,  flowing  eaatwiU'd  and  souths. 
drains  the  counties  of  Gladwin,  Roscommon,  Clare,  iBafc 
Montcnhu,  Gratiot,  and  Midland.  These  nvers,  from  sixty! 
a  hundred  miles  in  length,  are  crooked,  narrow,  shallow,  son 
times  swift  in  their  current,  and  interrupted  by  rapids, 
are  supplied  by  innumerable  smaller  rivulets,  and  bring  a  lai] 
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of  water  to  tJie  Saginaw,     The  Saginaw  itself  is  some 

hunilred    to  ei^lit  linndred   feet  in   width,  and  at  its 

is  an  estuary,  liki:  the  Thames,  into  wliich  large  vessels 

ly  enter.     Few  of  its  tributaries  are  navigal)le  exi.'e]it  for 

small  vessels.     The  whole  product  of  the  valley  is  gath- 

into  the  Saginaw,  except  that  which  is  manufactured  in 

interior  towns  and  carried  by  rail  directly  to  Detroit  or 

tson.    Two  railways  have  l>een  built  tlirough  the  region, 

be  Flint  and  Pere   Marquette,  and  the  Jackson  and  Sagi- 

r, — and  others  are   in  progress.      But  by  far  the  larger 

[part  of  the  lumber  is  still  floated  down  the  streams  to  the 

in  river,  arrested  at  the  l)oom,  and  tliere  distributed  to  the 

nt  millg,  to  be  converted  into  boards,  staves,  shingles,  laths, 

pickets,  thence  to  be  shipped  in  every  directioih     The 

mills,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  city  of  Flint, 

all  upon  the  banks  of  the  Saginaw  River. 

\  ift  twenty  years  since  the  Saginaw  Valley  first  began  to  he 

Btioned  as  a  luml>er  region,  though  two  cargoes  of  lumber 

^shipped  from  there  as  long  ago  as  1836.    Before  that  time 

jinaw  was  only  an  Indian  trading-ix>st,  where  blankets,  pro- 

ons,  mm,  and  tobacco  were  exchanged  for  furs,  skins,  and 

De*    Until  the  year  1819  the  whole  Saginaw  country  was 

[idisputed  possession  of  the  Indians,  mostly  of  the  Chip- 

ra  tribe,   though   there   were   Ottawas  among  tlio.se   who 

their   names  to  the  treaty  which   extinguished    tlie  In- 

claim  to  the  territory.    This  treaty  was  negotiated  by 

bend  Cass,  tlie  pioneer  of  Michigan,  in  September  (>f  the 

al)o%^e  named.    He  made  the  journey  in  state,  with  a  full 

of  aids  and  interpreters,  through  the  woods  and  down 

[yalley  of  the  Flint  to  the  trading-post  of  Mr.  Louis  Cam- 

( where  is  now  the  city  of  Saginaw.   Here  Mr.  Campan  had 

grand  council-house  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  —  an  open 

several  hundred  feet  in  length,  witli  the  living  trees  for 

ns,  and  interlaced  boughs  for  the  roof,  a  raised  log  plat- 

i  for  tlie  commissioner  and  his  suite,  and  rough  logs  for  seats 

Ihe  Indians.  The  sides  were  left  open,  and  the  eomiiany  wei^e 

to  cume  and  go.    The  negotiations  lasted  nearly  a  fort- 

bt,  hot  there  were  only  three  solemn  sessions  of  the  c»»uncil. 

lie  third  of  these,  which  was  tlie  day  of  final  decision,  it  is 
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said  that  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  Indians  were  pre» 
It  wa.H  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  complete  the  trea 
The  el<.M|uencc  of  tho  conimissioncr  was  not  at  once  con\iiicii 
to  the  chiefs,  who  could  not  appreciate  the  justice  of  rcmoriiii^ 
them  fi'om  their  homes  to  tlie  dista.nt  West,  or  tho  value 
equivalent  offered  for  their  land.    But,  in  spite  of  ohji 
and  remonstrances,  the  treaty  was  comple^d   by  judici^ 
management,  and  hj  the  aid  of  a  trader,  Smitli  by  na 
who  liad  married  into  the  tribe,  and  was  treated  by  the  < 
as  a  brother ;  and  the  innocent  Indians  consented  to  aellti 
a  fevv"  tlinusand  dollars  in  silver  and  the  reservation  to  tb 
of  some  thousajids  of  acres  of  Iumtin;L'-ground,  wiiat  is  !« 
more  than  half  of  the  Peninsula  of  llichigau.    The  ses^i^ 
of  the  council  ended  in  a  grand  drunken  riot,  in  which  fill 
barrels  of  whiskey  were  consumed,  blows  were  exchanged,! 
at  one  time  the  commissioner  and  his  friends  were  in 
of  a  general  massacre. 

To  removal  beyond  the  Mississippi,  however,  tho  ladi^ 
would  not  consent,  and  that  jiroject  wa^  for  the  time  given  i 
For  ten  years  after  this  the  settlers  of  the  Saginaw  Va 
were  mostly  Indian  traders*      The  American  Fur  Comp 
had  an  agent  in  Saginaw,  and  the  government  had  a  mUit 
post  there  as  eiu^y  as  1820,     But  the  real  development  of  ' 
region  dates  from  about  the  year  1835,  when  plans  of 
valley  and   the  river   banks  began  to  be  made,  and**lolj 
were  ofFei^d  in  the  market.     The   earliest  landed  propria 
was  Dr.    Charles    Little   of  New   York,   who  had    exa 
the  region  repeatedly,  discovered  its  remarkal>lo  value  and  , 
sources,  and  secured  in  the  years  1823  and  1824  a  prior  ri^ 
to  buy  the  lands  when  they  should  be  put  into  the  market, 
did  not,  however,  occupy  the  ground,  and  more  thaii  ten  ye 
passed  liefore  his  son,  Mr.  Normau  Little,  the  real  pioneer 
the  valley,  fixed  his  home  there.      In   1836  Indian  trad 
in  tlie   region   had  mostly  ceased,  the  Indians  had   mol 
westward,  and  the  wood-chopper  had  begun  his  work  of 
tlement  and  civilization.     A  few  Indiana  remain  in  the  noi^ 
ern  part  of  the  Peninsula  and  in  the  interior  counties,  but 
have  gone  from  the  banks  of  .^aginaw  River.     Some  legeudt^ 
of  their  battles  still  exist ;   and  Mr.  William  McCormicl 
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Portsmoath^  tells,  iii  the  History  of  Saginaw,  bow  the  rival 
tril^es  fontrht  at  Skull  Islam!,  Fhislnng,  Bridgeport,  anrl  else- 
where.     These  battles  were  lictwetm  tlie  "Socks"  and  the 
Pottawatomies,  before  the  Chippewas  got  possesBion*     After- 
^fcfl.  J'  to  Mn  McComiick,  the  spirits  of  the  extermi- 

^wd  ^  ....   ..liuntcd  the  shores  of  the  rivers,  and  killed  their 

^■miies  who  came  there  to  hunt  and  fish.  Tlie  region  was 
^■aded  and  was  deserted  by  the  tribes,  who  made  it  a  place 
H^iimifiliment  for  tranBgreasors,  The  bones  of  the  slain,  piled 
^Egreat  mas«e^,  have  l>een  found  as  tlie  mounds  on  tJie  river 
H^e  been  o[K?ned.  These  Indian  traditions  are  to  be  received 
^■itioixslj,  and  are  not  readily  verified.  It  is  not  probable  that 
^Bch  will  be  learned  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  prior  to  the  treaty 
^■hMM^th  the  natives.  Mr.  McCormick  had  an  interview,  in 
^B^^'rl8S4^  with  a  very  old  Indian,*' whose  faculties  were  as 
^^bt  aa  a  man  of  fifty,"  but  *•  who  thought  he  was  a  great 
^■IfOver  one  hundred."  This  old  man,  Pnttaguasamine,  is 
^Klilthority  for  the  romantic  narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Skull 
^■bttftiL  and  the  disastrous  fortune  of  the  Socks,  who  once  were 
^Bfds  of  the  soil. 

^BThe  real  settlement  of  the  Saginaw  Valley,  for  the  purpose 
^■developing  its  resources,  begins  in  1836,  when  Mr.  Norman 
Hitlle  took  up  his  residence  there.  In  that  year  Saginaw  City 
^W9it^ted  of  a  hotel,  tw^o  stores,  two  dwelling-houses,  and 
^nveral  other  builtlings,"  and  seemed  to  be  fairly  established, 
^■tf  to  the  next  year,  1^37,  the  great  commercial  remlsion 
Bfcieh  swept  over  the  land  was  felt  in  this  distant  settlement, 
^Bil  it«  growth  received  a  sudden  check.  Its  progress  was 
Hovr  for  several  years.  In  1850  the  city  contained  six  whole- 
Hale  and  retail  stores,  five  carpenter  and  joiner  6hfij)s,  three 
^hxii  and  shoe  sbo^>s,  three  blacksimth  shoim,  one  bakery,  one 
^paiii  saw-mill,  one  paint  shop,  three  hotels,  three  grocery  and 
^•r  '  '        _v  i^j  t^Q  other  places  of  retail  trade,  with  a 

Ki  .  ion  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-six.    Of  course 

^Har^ge  [>art  of  the  trade  was  with  the  lumbermen.  In  1857 
^■iMharter  was  granted,  and  since  that  time  the  po[iulation 
^^^pealth  of  the  city  have  increased  with  great  rapidity. 
^n«ai  at  present,  over  six  thousand  inhaltitants,  a  capital 
inkcNied  by  millions,  school^houses  as  large  and  costly  as 
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those  in  the  richest  of  the  New  England  cities,  six  hotels,  sev- 
en or  eight  churches,  and  a  full  supply  of  professional  men,— 
lawyers,  doctors,  editors,  and  the  rest.  In  the  village  of  Salina, 
a  mile  or  two  farther  up,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is 
a  population  of  two  or  three  thousand  more.  The  city  of  East 
Saginaw,  some  two  miles  below  Saginaw  proper,  under  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river,  in  1860  was  only  the  "  Hoyt  Plot," 
with  one  small  cottage,  one  board  shanty,  and  one  log-hot, 
occupied  by  an  Indian  trader.  In  eighteen  years  the  Hoyt 
Plot  has  grown  to  be  a  city  of  over  twelve  thousand  inhabitants; 
on  the  site  of  the  board  shanty  stands  the  Bancroft  House, 
built  eight  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  $  90,000,  one  of  the  most 
admirably  kept  hotels  in  the  country ;  a  double  luie  of  horse 
railroad  connects  the  city  with  Saginaw  and  Salina ;  and  there 
are  miles  of  streets,  with  great  blocks  of  brick  and  stone 
warehouses.  Bay  City,  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  was  an  Indian  trading-post  until  1836 ;  it  was  laid  out 
as  a  town  in  1837,  in  1865  became  a  city,  and  has  now  an 
estimated  population  of  some  seven  thousand.  Portsmouth,  a 
few  miles  above  it  on  the  river,  has  a  population  of  two  or  three 
thousand.  Wenona,  opposite  to  Bay  City,  has  probably  a 
thousand  permanent  residents.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more 
than  thirty  thousand  persons  have  their  homes  at  present  on 
the  banks  of  the  Saginaw  River. 

No  contrast  can  )>e  greater  than  the  contrast  of  the  quiet 
of  the  Saginaw  River  thirty  years  ago  and  the  activity  and 
movement  seen  there  to-day.  In  the  summer  the  river  is 
alive  with  craft  of  all  kinds,  large  and  small,  steanaships  of  a 
thousand  tons  and  little  tug-boats,  which  dart  up  and  down  like 
their  namesakes  on  the  Thames  or  in  New  York  Harbor.  About 
forty  of  these  tug-boats  are  employed  on  the  river.  Lines 
of  propellers  ply  in  every  direction,  and  there  are  comitless 
barks  and  schooners.  The  seventy  saw-mills  along  the  banks 
fill  the  air  with  their  continual  murmur.  Great  piles  of  lum- 
ber, stacked  upon  the  long  wharves,  rise  from  the  water-side. 
The  massive  bridges  which  span  the  broad  stream  are 
thronged  with  passengers  and  vehicles.  Wreaths  of  smoke 
float  otf  to  the  bay  from  a  hundred  tall  chimneys.  Huge  logs, 
jammed  together,  hide  long  reaches  of  the  water  by  their  mass, 
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id  you  see  the  strange,  half-clad  Tritons  plunging  and  leap- 
g  and  hauling  among  them.  On  the  elevated  tram-ways 
aall  mules  draw  cruel  loads,  and  on  the  inclined  planes 
lere  is  incessant  pulling  and  sliding.  In  some  places  acres 
'  the  bank  are  white  with  the  refuse  sawdust.  From  the 
lening  of  the  season  in  April  or  May  to  the  close  in  Novem- 
ir  the  stir  of  industry  is  incessant. 

But  the  summer  life  of  the  river  depends  upon  the  winter 
e  of  the  forest.  Year  by  year,  as  the  wood  is  cut  off,  the 
mbcrman  has  to  go  farther  in  from  the  main  stream,  and 
le  log  has  a  longer  journey  to  make  before  it  gets  to  the 
ill.  The  first  party  of  woodmen  usually  go  out  in  Novcm- 
jr,  as  soon  as  the  ground  begins  to  freeze;  they  select  a 
ace  for  their  camp  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of 
e  "  lot "  which  they  are  to  work  upon,  taking  care  to  get 
dry  soil,  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  spring  or  brook ; 
ley  build  a  log-house,  and  cut  a  road  to  the  nearest  stream, 
1  which  the  logs  must  be  floated  down.  The  log-houses 
e  large  enough  to  accommodate  from  twenty  to  fifty  per- 
•ns.  Li  the  centre  a  raised  fireplace  is  built,  directly  un- 
tr  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  the  only  chimney  is  a  tunnel 
Kjve  this  fireplace.  The  work  of  wood-cutting  begins  as 
>on  as  the  road  is  finished  and  the  ground  becomes  hard 
longh  to  haul  the  logs,  —  usually  early  in  December,  —  and 
is  continued  until  the  streams  break  up  in  the  spring.  The 
iily  wood-chopping  begins  with  the  early  morning,  and  is 
?pt  up  so  long  as  there  is  light.  In  the  evenings  the  wood- 
len  sit  around  their  fire,  play  cards,  smoke  their  pipes,  tell 
ories,  and  sometimes  get  up  rude  dances.  There  is  very 
ttle  drinking  among  them  during  the  season  of  work  in  the 
oods.  Suttlers  are  not  allowed  upon  the  premises,  and  the 
len  have  usually  no  money  to  buy  liquor.  They  are  paid  by 
le  day,  and  supplied  with  suitable  food  by  their  employers, 
'ork  and  beans,  dried  fish,  bread,  and  tea  are  the  most  ap- 
roved  articles  of  diet.  Coffee  is  not  generally  provided,  and 
he  deUcacies  consist  chiefly  in  the  wild  game  which  the  wood- 
nea  themselves  may  chance  to  catch.  There  is  plenty  of  this 
10  be  had,  if  there  were  time  to  take  it ;  for  the  woods  are 
still  full  of  squirrels,  rabbits,  coons,  deer,  and  black  bears. 
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whose  flesh  is  not  unpalatable:  the  streams,  too,  ore  fiillof  fidi 
But  the  men  are  too  busy  in  their  craft  to  do  much  fishing 
or  hunting,  and  are  content  with  their  simple,  but  nourishingi 
regular  fpre.  In  addition  to  their  "  nourishment,"  they  get, 
on  an  average,  about  a  dollar  a  day  for  their  labor.  The  whob. 
gain  of  a  lumberman,  in  his  winter's  work,  is  about  a  hundrei 
dollars,  which  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  a  few  weeks  of  sport  in 
the  spring  generally  exhaust.  The  life  of  lumbermen  is  lib 
that  of  sailors,  and  very  few  lay  up  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  In 
character,  the  men  arc  quite  as  good  as  the  average  of  tboN 
who  lead  a  roving  life.  A  large  number  of  them  work  in  tiift 
mills  in  the  summer  season;  some  go  on  farther  west;  and 
others  go  home  to  their  friends  in  Canada  or  Maine.  Comi» 
atively  few  of  the  wood-choppers  are  Germans  or  Irishmen, 
though  there  are  parties  of  both  these  races.  They  are  g» 
garious  in  tlieu'  habits.  In  cutting  trees  they  go  in  pain, 
and  very  few  of  them  are  willing  to  live  in  separate  huts  or  ] 
away  from  the  camp.  They  sleep  along  the  sloping  side  of  j 
the  house,  ^nth  their  feet  inwards,  toward  the  central  fire, 
which  is  kept  burning  during  the  night.  They  dispense 
with  prayers  and  preaching,  and  make  little  account  of  Sun- 
day. A  few  have  books,  but  the  taste  for  reading  is  not 
general;  mending  clothes  and  sharpening  axes,  with  such 
amusements  as  we  have  mentioned,  fill  the  spare  tim^.  Their 
occupation  is  healthy  and  cheerful.  The  stock  of  medicines 
rarely  needs  to  be  replenished,  and  there  is  not  much  for  a 
physician  to  do  in  tlieir  strong-armed  company. 

A  gang  of  forty  men,  it  is  estimated,  will  cut,  in  the  course 
of  the  \nnter,  three  million  feet  of  lumber,  the  product  of  about 
five  hundred  acres,  and  draw  it  to  the  streams.  Only  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  are  saved  for  lumber.  These  are  sawed 
into  logs  of  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  feet  in  length,  according 
to  their  diameter  and  the  width  of  the  stream  down  which  they 
are  to  be  floated.  It  needs  some  art  to  launch  them  properly, 
and  to  place  them  so  that  thej  will  float  freely  when  the 
ice  breaks  up  in  the  spring.  A  few  inches  of  snow  uix)n  the 
ground  greatly  assist  the  lumber  operations,  by  enabling  ti* 
men  to  substitute  sledges  for  the  drag  with  its  heavy  weight 
and  its  friction.     As  the  lumber  territory  retreats  farther 
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the  streams  grow  smaller  and  transportation  is  more 
it, 

logs  as  they  ai*©  eut  are  marked  with  the  private  mark 
ir  owners*  Wlien  they  roach  the  main  streama  they 
nght  and  hound  int^j  rafts,  guided  down  to  the  main 
md  distribnted  to  tlie  Tarious  booms  of  the  mills,  Tlie 
rassee  Boom  Company,  organized  in  IfilH,  rafted  ont  and 
nted  in  that  year  ninety  million  feet  of  lumber.  In  1867, 
irth  year  of  their  operations,  they  rafted  and  diatiibnted 
tlian  two  hundred  and  thirty-sis  million  feL^t-  They 
n  their  rafting  work,  more  than  $20,000  worth  of  rope. 
bave  now  tteelve  miles  of  booms,  and  they  employ  two 
Hi  and  fifty  men^  who  work  through  tbe  summer,  and  are 
MmaUe  te  hxing  down  aU  tiiat  is  eat  dating  lh#  irii^Cir. 
rtnal  mmb&t  of  hgs  irafted  bj  tbis  cmapm^  mMffJ  ims 
7 ;  ind  adding  to  ^tteae  fhe  hmg  timber^  mfms^iiaika^f 
Qber,  and  piles,  the  number  of  pieces  was  967,695.    To 

this  great  product,  150,000  to  200,000  pine-trees  must 
een  cut  down ;  and  this  is  only  the  work  upon  a  single  one 
four  branches  of  the  Sagmaw.  On  the  Cass  River  th^re 
•afted  down,  in  1867,  232,469  logs,  yielding  74,643,800 

lumber.  On  the  Flint  River  only  a  small  part  of  the 
is  rafted  down,  as  there  are  many  inland  mills;  the 
mds  on  this  river,  too,  have  already  lost  their  timber. 
.  1867  five  and  a  half  million  feet  were  floated  down  it 

Saginaw  River,  in  addition  to  fifty-five  million  sawed 
nine  mills  of  the  city  of  Flint,  which  has  been  made  by 
terprise  of  Governor  H.  H.  Crapo,  a  Massachusetts  man, 

the  great  lumber  centres  of  the  West,  though  it  is  not 
Qy  navigable  water. 

working  season  of  the  saw-mills  varies  with  the  late  or 
opening  of  the  streams,  but  lasts  on  the  average  for  eight 
8  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  mills  keep  a  surplus  of  logs 
r  booms  through  the  winter,  that  they  may  be  ready  for 
tarlier  in  the  spring.  Many  of  the  mills  run  night  and 
ith  double  gangs  of  men.  A  few  of  the  smaller  inland 
ise  water-power,  but  the  larger  mills  are  run  by  steam, 
el  for  the  engines,  of  course,  costs  nothing.  The  refiise 
ind  sawdust  of  all  the  mills  far  more  than  supply  all  that 
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is  needed.     Attaclied  to  the  larger  mills  arc  long  pier*^ 
platforms,  from  whicli  the  lumber  is  lowered  directly  to 
decks  of  tiie  vessels.     Most  of  the  mills  saw  only  boardsj 
in  many  there  are  saws  vt^hiclj  cut  staves,  sliinjL!:les,  shooks,  \t 
aud  long  timber.    The  staves  and  shooks,  however,  being  \ 
ivom  red  and  white  oak,  are  hardly  to  be  inellided  amohgj 
Imnber  f»roducts  proper.     *'  Portable  "  saw-mill.H  are  gettiu 
be  common  in  the  inland  places.    All  the  larger  mills 
at  least,  one  eii*cular  saw,  and  one  or  more  **gHng*' 
In  the  great  mill  of  Sage,  McGraw,  &  Co.,  the  invested  cal 
of  which  is  %  800,000,  there  are  four  gang-saws.     The 
number  of  mills  in  the   Saginaw  Valley,  or  tributary  \^ 
exclusive  of  those  at  Flint,  was,  in  1807,  ru^hhj4wo^  witlj 
invested  capital  of  83,428,500.   In  these  mills  there  are  i 
ty-fivc  circular  saws,  sixty-nine  vertical  or  *'muley"  sawi^j 
thirty-iiinc  gang-saws,  —  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
The  luml)er  manufactured  in  these  mills,  l)oarils  and 
amounted  to  423,960,190  feet,  which  is  Imt  little  mor€ 
half  tlieir  capacity.     The  aggregate  of  logs  in  the  boouiaj 
17,304,605.     The  number  of  men  employed  in  tlieso  mill 
2,402.     In  addition  to  this  lumber,  nearly  sixty- four  mil 
laths  were  made  during  the  year.     Of  this  vast  prodii 
the  year,  less  than  one  eighth  remained  unsold  at  tlie 
of  work  in  the   winter.       About    four  hinKlmd    i    "* 
of  manufactured  lumber  were  actually  transportun 
valley  during  the   summer  and   autumn  of  tlie  year 
Figures   like  these   o|>pro88   the  imagination.      Ajid  yeli 
product  of  the  Saginaw  mills  is  only  a  part  of  the  pr 
of  the  Saginaw  Valley.   We  have  to  add  to  these  the  nine  I 
mills  in  Flint,  with  their  product  of  fifty-fivo  mit"* 
lumber,  nine  and  a  half  million  laths,  and  .six  im 
shingles. 

The  opening  of  the  Saginaw  lumber  region  stijuuinttc 
opening  of  other  lumber  regions  both  on  the  east  and  west  i 
of  the  Peninsula;   and  a  complete  statement  of  the  k 
product  of  the  State  takes  in  a  very  wide  raucre,  from 
Huron   to  Alpena,  from   Grand  Haven  to   Grand   Trar^ 
Port  Huron,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron,  where  tlio 
Eiver  empties  into  the  St.  Clair,  is  the  nearest  of  all  the  d^ 
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iber  to  the  Eagtern  markets.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
ire  one  of  its  principal  statdons,  and  all  the  commerce 
Upper  Lakes  pasaea  by  this  harbor,  if  harbor  it  can  be 
.  Here  there  are  seven  mills,  which  in  1867  sawed 
thirty  million  feet  of  lumber,  and  more  than  thirteen 
1  laths,  with  a  market  yalue  of  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
y  no  means,  however,  exhausted  the  product  of  the  Black 
country.  Nearly  sixty-five  million  feet  of  logs  were 
ted  in  this  river  in  the  year  1867.  In  Sanilac  Oonnty, 
rh  which  Black  River  flows,  there  are  ten  saw-mills, 
,  in  1867,  produced  more  than  a 'million  and  a  half 
»'  wortti  of  boards,  laths,  and  shingles.  Huron  Oounty, 
rther  north,  lying  between  Saginaw  Bay  and  Lake  Huron, 
«d  at  its  half-dozen  small  landing-places  not  less  than 
•five  million  feet  of  lumber,  and  seven  million  laths, 
m  aggregate  value  of  $  550,000.  Li  Iosco  Oounty,  next 
of  Saginaw  Bay,  the  production  amounted,  in  1867,  to 
000.  Here  a  new  "  city,"  Tawas,  is  rapidly  rising,  and 
are  already  half  a  dozen  mills.  In  Alcona  County, 
ed  by  the  Au  Sable  River,  the  county  seat,  Harrisville, 
:s  a  product  of  seven  million  feet.  On  Thunder  Bay,  the 
of  Alpena  has  eight  mills,  which,  in  1867,  manufactured 
r  fifty  millions  of  lumber  and  lath.  The  whole  product 
e  Bay  Shore,  north  of  Saginaw,  to  Thunder  Bay,  is 
ned,  for  1867,  at  eighty-five  million  feet  of  lumber, 
rwenty-three  million  laths,  cut  with  forty-three  saws  in 
3en  mills.  The  whole  product  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
gan,  as  simimed  up  in  the  estimate  of  the  Detroit  Post, 
nts  to  713,507,460  feet  of  lumber,  126,922,600  laths, 
0,000  shingles,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  $  11,826,338. 
tting  out  this  product,  5,143  men  were  employed.  These 
58  do  not  perfectly  agree  with  the  statistics  of  the  Saginaw 
jy,  but  are  not  far  out  of  the  way  as  a  trustworthy  estimate, 
actual  value  of  the  lumber  sawn  in  Eastern  Michigan,  in 
,  cannot  have  been  far  from  $  12,000,000. 
iming  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  we  find  another 
«r  region  of  great  promise,  the  development  of  which  has 
ly  begun.  The  Muskegon  River,  with  its  tributaries,  drams 
8t  country,  and  flows  through  six  counties  before  it  reaches 
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its  outlet  in  Muskegon  Lake,  after  a  wiinliiig  aonthwe^^^ 
course  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  mile».     Sixty  in 
farther  north,  the  Manistee,  a  htrge   riv^cT,  with   mimev 
branches,  empties  into  Lake  Michigaji,  after  flowing 
four  countieB.     Grand  Traverse  Bay,  a  deep  inlet  of 
Jlichigan^  in  latitiide  forty-five,  \n  the  basin  in  which  nume 
small  rivers  find  their  outlet.     All  these  rivers  have  heg 
assist  ill  carrying  the  pine  of  the  forests  to  a  markets 
the  Muskegon  region  there  are  twenty-nine  mills,    ':   -' 
thirteen  hmidrcd  men,  which  produced,  in  1867^  >      _ 
worth  of  lumber  and  laths,     hx  the  Manistee  region  tfc 
are  twenty  mills,  with  a  product  of  $1^600,000.     lu  the  Gr 
Traverse  region  tliere  are  nine  mills,  with  a  product  valued 
8355/>90.     Considemble  quantities  also  are  made  and  shi| 
in  Ottawa  and  Oceana  Counties,  on  other  streams  than 
ti*ibutaries  to   the    Muskegon.      Pere   Mai*quette,    in    Ma 
County,  will  he  an  important  port  in  the  lumber  tmftic, 
the  railroad,  now  in  profrress,  from  Saginaw  across  '' 
shall  be  completed,       Fram   Grand   liaven,  the   ir 
the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railway,  the  shipments  in 
amomited   to  over  sixty-eiglit  million   feet  of  lumber,  ij3 
teen  million  shingles,  and  nearly  twelve  million  laths, 
whole   product  of  the  wcsteni   shore  of  the   PenitLsulD 
1867,  was  492,044,000  feet  of  lumber,  84,457,000  laths, 
26^780,000  shingles,  having  an  aggregate  value  of  >?7,910,<1 
It  is  estimati3d  that  3,710  men  were  employed  in  the  busing 
The  average  quality*  of  the  lumber  on  the  western  shor 
hardly  equal  to  that  upon  the  eastern.     More  of  the  saf 
pine  is  cut,  and  the   trees  are    smaller  in  size.     To 
product  of  the  eastern   and   western    shores   of   f' 
Peninsula  should  bo  added  tliat  of  the  vast  Men' 
gion   In  the   Ui>per  Peninsula,  a  tract  as  krge  as  aU 
lunil>er  region  of  the  Penobscot  Valley.     Very  1i    ' 
been  dotie  in  exploring  that  region,  and  its  r^ 
lumber  production   have  not  been  ascertained.     It  held 
geographically   rather  to  Wisconsin   than  to    '*"  '  " 
shouM  be  described  m  connection  with  the  pri 
of  that  great  State, 
llie  statistics  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  thus  far  given 
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ough  to  show  what  marvellous  wealth  Michigan  has  in  her 
-estfl,  and  to  account  for  the  fact  that  her  supply  is  now  the 
lin  reliance  of  all  the  Northern  States,  exceeding  all  that 
line  and  Canada  have  to  give.  All  the  markets  of  the 
est,  and  most  of  the  markets  of  the  East,  now  get  their 
nber  from  Michigan.  Lumber  vessels  ply  &om  the  Saginaw 
ver  to  all  ports  on  the  Lakes,  &om  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  and 
in  go  through  the  Welland  Canal  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
chigan  lumber  is  carried  through  the  woods  of  Canada  to 

market.  It  is  sent  across  the  plains  to  St.  Louis  and 
ncinnati  and  down  the  Mississippi.  It  is  sent  across  the 
)untains  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  It  is  sold  on  the 
iboard  and  in  the  interior,  —  transported  by  canal  and  by 
ilway.  Probably  more  than  half  the  houses  built  in  the 
irthem  States  in  the  last  year  used  the  growth  of  Michigan 
rests  in  their  construction.  Of  the  four  hundred  million 
et  of  lumber  received  at  Albany  by  the  canal  a  very  large  part 
.me  from  Michigan.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  this 
affic  is  larger  than  the  tonnage  of  many  of  the  commercial 
ties.  Probably  as  many  vessels  pass  up  and  down  the  St. 
lair  River  daily,  in  the  height  of  the  lumber  season,  as  pass 
^  Boston  Light.  In  the  Saginaw  River  itself,  in  the 
ist  year,  twenty-one  vessels  were  built,  two  of  which  were 
arks  and  four  propellers.  Of  course,  the  chief  markets 
re  the  six  leading  Lake  cities,  —  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Dc- 
roit,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo.  From  these  points 
he  lumber  is  distributed  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  West 
nd  the  East.  Not  unfrcqiiently,  however,  it  is  sent  on 
Ji  ocean  voyage.  Tlie  Detroit  Post  gives  a  list  of  twenty-two 
uiulKjr  vessels  which  cleared  in  a  single  year  for  foreign  ports, 
—  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow,  Cork,  Hamburg,  Calais,  and 
3adiz.  The  traffic  shows  no  signs  of  falling  off,  and  a  comparison 
rf  years  shows  it  steadily  increashig.  A  sliii)-canal  around 
Niagara  Falls  would  assist  the  lumber  interest  hardly  less  than 
the  grain-growing  interest  of  the  West. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  pine  lands  of  Michigan  as 
"inexhaustible."  We  hear  of  the  supply  that  may  be  ex- 
I  pected  for  ''  ages  to  come "  from  this  prolific  source.  Men 
I  ttiink  of  the  luml>er  forests  of  the  Peninsula  as  they  do  of  the 
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coal-beds  of  Peimsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  laugb  at  the  pi 
tions  of  the  alai^mists.    Yet  these  predictions  are  not 
but  are  based  on  exact  calculations.     At  the  prencnt  ral 
consumption,  in  a  littk  over  seventeen  yean  ilie  ()iiiO  w 
entirely  cleai^ed  from  Lower  Michigan,  and  the  lutiiher 
ness  'Will  be  at  an  end.     If  coiisumptioji  in  the  next  live 
should  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  last  five  yeani^  (f./$ 
will  exhaust  the  material.      The  most  sanguine   calculi 
cannot  carry  the  lumber  business  beyond  the  present  ceoi 
It  is  Vielieved,  however,  by  Uiose  who  are  best  acquainted 
the  history  of  lumlior  o^ierations,  that  the  aimual  prodi 
has  reached  its  highest  pointy  and  is  more  likely  to  di 
than  increase.     The  t>eudency  is  more  and  more  to  coi 
trat-e  the  business^  and  the  oi^Tiers  of  the  large  mills  are 
coming  the  owners  of  the  lands.     As  this  concentrati*  " 
on,  the  small  mills  must  cease  to  work  for  want  of  m 
and  the  larger  proprietors  will  be  able  to  economize  i 
sources*     Sime  of  them  already  are  holding  eligible  I; 
view  of  a  future  scarcity  and  a  rise  of  prices.     The 
of  new  pine  lauds  in  Wisconsin  and  Mirmesota  may  di  : 
considerable  part  of  the  traffic.     Such  considerations  n 
help  to  quiet  the  fears  of  those  who  have  invested  lui 
mills  and  machinery,  and  in  real  estate  in  the  new  ciu<a^ 
Yet  one  cannot  resist  the  conchision  that  if  Muskegoi    "■'  -^ 
naw,  and  the  rest  depend  upon  tbe  lumber  interest  to 
them,  they  will  decline  as  rapidly  as  they  have  risen.    Tiienf 
is  no  good  reason  to  think  that  the  consumption  will  fall  oili 
while  the  facilities  for  getting  the  lumber  to  ma3*kct  are  -^^ 
groat,  and  so  many  markets  are  calling  for  a  supply 
waste  will  go  on.     The  owners  of  the  land  will  use  tiieir  ui*- 
portimity,  and  will  let  the  future  take  care  of  lUiAL     Tlwff; 
would  not  be  American,  il*  they  should  voluntarily  curtail  i 
profitable  business^  in  view  of  spreading  it  over  n  ■ 
cession  of  yeai-s.     It  is  m^ire  proballo  tbtit  new  \u 
built  than  that  those  already  built  will  reduce  then-  productiaffl 
or  their  cajj^icity.    The  warnin;^  is  not  new.     It  ^  ^3^| 

years  ago,  and  has   been   repeated  with   tlte  stie  i^| 

sons,  yet  thus  far  witli  no  efieet.  H 

Fortmiately,  Uiese  new  cities  are  not  entirely  dependent  }^M 
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►  lumber  business.  As  this  industry  declines  a  more  per- 
eut  industry  takes  its  place»  The  pine  lands  of  Michigan 
pilot,  like  the  pine  binds  of  the  Southern  States^  ''  Pine 
ens,"  They  are  excellent  for  farming  purposes,  —  for  fruit, 
e,  and  pa«tiure*  The  finest  wheat  grows  on  tracts  fi'om 
cli  the  tinjher  lias  been  cut.  Those  tracts  are  in^nting  to 
[Bottler,  not  only  from  the  cheapness  of  the  land,  —  which 
DOi*t  given  away  by  the  liunber-merchant,  who  has  no  use 
|it  when  the  trees  are  cut  off,  and  is  glad  to  escape  his 
s, —  not  only  from  its  cheapness,  —  a  dollar  an  acre 
hereabouts,  —  but  because  roads  are  already  opened,  the 
partially  cleared,  and  the  markets  for  produce  secured, 
'ty  years  hence,  if  the  land  be  denuded  of  its  forests,  it 
show  a  wheat  region  more  marvellous  in  its  breadth, 
ti<j«»,  ajid  promise  for  the  future  than  the  pine  region  of 
Bscnt  day.  —  a  T;\h)at  region  which  may  with  more  reason 
.  •*  inexhaustible/*  Several  counties  which  were  Inm- 
1  counties  a  few  years  since  have  now  become  noted  for 
ilture,  and  export  lai'gely  the  products  of  the  farm  and 
leld*  Genesee  County,  for  instance,  of  which  Flint  is  the 
iy  «eat,  has  a  broad  expanse  of  rich  grain-fields  artmnd 
atral  group  of  saw-mills,  and  the  time  is  not  tar  distant 
the  dull  rumble  of  the  mill-stones  will  drown  the  shrill 
of  the  saws. 

I  this  rapid  development  the  waste  of  timber  is  inevitable, 
[hard  wood  might  l)e  valuable  hereafter,  but  is  a  nuisance 
^,  and  must  be  got  rid  of,  so  it  falls  after  the  i>ine  by  the 
Br  8  axe,  and  is  wantonly  burned.  It  is  useless  to  remon- 
The  pioneer  is  uisensible  to  argimients  touchiug  the 
supply  ;  to  bun  the  forest  is  only  fit  to  be  exterminated, 
hinders  liis  i»lough  and  obstructs  his  sunlight.  Wlien 
dern  Michigan  becomes,  like  Southern  Illinois,  a  great 
ag  prairie  of  grass  and  grain,  whose  horizon  is  unbroken 
b^  horizon  of  the  ocean,  the  want  of  foresight  that  i>er- 
Uie  destruction  of  these  magnificent  forests  will  be  liit- 
\y  lamented.  But  the  lament  will  come  from  the  next  g^^n- 
the  [people  of  this  will  only  boast  the  swifl  change  of 
rood  and  the  wilderness  to  the  fertile  field,  and  exult  in 
»L,  crn.  — NO.  220,  7 
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the  lines  of  towriB  and  cities  which  spriDg  up  aloncr  \\^  w?\ 
courses  and  overlook  its  lakes. 

Yet  not  all  the  pine  lands  of  Michigan  arc  siiscltj 
cultivation.     Tliere  are  swampy  tracts,  which  will  v^i\\m 
and  extensive  draining  before  being  available  for  a^ricuUfl 
There  arc  sandy  tracts,  that  must  he  greatly  enriclied  )»c^ 
they  can  lie  made  productive*     Bad  River,  one  of  the 
lumber  tributaries  of  tlie  Saginaw,  will  always  vexatiouslyl 
noy  the  owners  of  tlie  Inw  lands  which  it  washes.     Pi*i 
the  proportion  of  good  farming  land  in  the  pine  region  Uj 
greater  than  in  the  southern  section  of  the  State.     But ' 
the  railways  are  built  and  tlie  mterior  counties  are  hroi^ 
into  closer  intercourse  with  the  marts  of  trade,  as  they  ; 
be  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  man  who  to-day  inveKtB  j 
five  hundred  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  five  huudi^CMl  acr 
this  '"  exhausted  "  pine  land  will  then  find  himself  witli  a  '. 
some  fortune.     Much  of  the  wealth  of  Detroit  has  come 
the  lumber  business ;  but  the  surest  fortimes  have  beeit,  i 
will  he,gauied  from  the  culture  of  the  soil*     It  is  a  conjoin 
for  those  who  see  with  sadness  the  foiling  of  the  forests,  \ 
the  farmers  follow  the  WQod-cho)>per8  so  closely,  and 
whore  tlie  i)ionoers  destroyed. 

The  western  slope  of  this  forest  country,  all  along  the  \ 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  for  somo  miles  inland,  ha^  ( 
especially  favoraUo  to  fruit  culture,  —  to  that  of  the  ^...j 
the  peach  not  less  than  of  the  ajiple.     The  liigh  latitude  i 
not  produce  a  lower  temperature,  for  the  waters  of  the 
soften  the  winds  whicli  sweep  over  them.     The  climate  of] 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake  is  far  milder  and  more  equable 
that  of  the  opposite  shore,  and  resembles  the  climate  of 
and  Indiana*     Seiontific  men  predict  that  the  vine  will  flou 
arountl  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  and  bear  as  abundantly 
the  islands  of  Lake  Erie,  or  on  the  hills  aronud  Cinoinfl 
Thousands  of  acres  have  already  been  stocked  with  peaclw 
and  Muskegon  will  soon  be  as  famous  for  exporting  **  \m% 
of  summer  fniit  *'  as  it  now  is  for  sending  boards  and  \\ 
to  the  eities  of  the  Lake.    Even  on  the  newly  cleared 
orchards  and  vineyards  Imve  been  planted;  vines  wHlh 
cl^lsters  festoon  the  stumps  of  the  jane-troes,  which  save  i 
rine-(IwssQr  the  expense  of  terrace  and  trellis* 
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_-n:iw  Valley,  wlien  its  Inmber  trade  shall  fail,  hajt  its 
lit  «»  full  back  upuii.     Thirty  yoarn  ago  gi^ologists  pre- 

Bi^ied  fiitti  !$iiltr-«iiring8  wuiild  be  fouad  by  boring  anywhere  in 
i*r*  Houghton,  the  State  geologbt,  k^gan  his  ex- 
18ii8,  coutidout  of  8uccej^8,  and  Boon  i>rovcd  tliat 
rhole  Tttllcy  was  a  basin  of  salt  beneath  the  Burface.  Tlit5 
imentd  were  costly,  and  after  a  time  were  abanduiied  by 
In  the  excitement  of  the  luiuber  iutere^st  the  pre- 
m  and  discoveries  of  Dr.  Iloughton  were  forgotten.  Not 
wa^  a  coiiipauy  formed  for  salt  mauufactunng,  ritli  a 
liAy  thousand  dollars,  ajid  vnih  promise  of  aid  from 
ate  an  8uccesH  should  be  attained.  Boring  was  at  once 
1^  ftnd  in  February,  1860,  the  agents  of  the  company 
enabled  t-o  report  that  at  the  depth  of  six  hundred  and 
Eirty4ltrce  feet  they  had  reached,  after  piercing  through  lay- 
indstone,  shales,  and  coal,  a  water  nearly 
In  the  summer  of  \t660  the  buildinga 
lilmg  and  drying  were  erected,  and  the  product  of  the 
II  to  July,  1861,  was  ten  thousand  seven  hundred 
_  -two  barrels,  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
The  next  year  this  product  was  ti'ebled ;  new  companies 
Lied  ;  new  wells  were  sunk ;  and,  in  less  than  eight 
salt-works  of  Saginaw  have  come  to  rival  those  of 
in  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  their  product, 
from  those  of  the  Onondaga  region  in  requiring 
There  is  no  surface  brine  here  as  in  the  New  York 
il^lriei^  but  the  shall  must  be  sunk  for  many  hundred 
The  water  is  strong  enough  and  the  supply  constant 
lit  for  profitable  use.  The  amount  of  cupilal  now 
in  gait-making  in  the  Saginaw  Valley  is  considerably 
two  millions  of  dollars.  Tliere  are  one  hundred 
salt-l»b»cks,  and  over  four  thousand  kettles,  giving 
oyment  to  six  huudred  and  twelve  men.  The  production 
4,000  barrels  in  1860  to  474,721  barrels  in 
iuess  has  had  tluctuations,  indeed,  and  money 
9n  lost  as  well  as  made  in  the  operations  of  speculators, 
'Teat  over-production  and  prices  fell  off,  di- 
j .  li  s  and  the  product  of  the  succeeding  yeai-s, 
low  tlie  business  is  on  a  healthj  foundation,  econoniicaUj 
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prosecuted,  and  certain  of  a  sti^ady  growth  and  large  fti' 
develupmcnt. 

The  salt  in  the  Saginaw  Valley  is  ma<le  in  different  wayi 
hy  solar  evaporation,  by  lioiling  in  kettles,  by  gteam  cvaporati 
and  by  the  Chapin  patent,  pecnliar  to  this  valleyt     Th*>  M 
used  for  heating  tlie  kettles  is  the  refuse  of  the  saw-inill 
would  else  be  wasted.     The  steam  used  in  heating  tlie 
Hupplied  by  the  boilers  in  the  milU,  and  is  conveyed  ii 
through  the  brine^  dri\ing  off  tlie  moisture,  and  leavin. 
crystals  than  those  deposited  by  solar  evaporation.     Tin-  M*y^* 
mills  and   the  salt-works   ai-e   built  side   by   side,   and   are 
worked  to  advantage  in  this  close  connection.     Some  of  to' 
wood  that  would  else  be  wasted  is  made  profitably  into  «alt- 
barrels.    The  largest  number  of  salt^fuctories  is  on  tlie  banka 
of  the  Saginaw  River,    At  Bay  City  there  are  ton,  at  Eiit 
Saginaw  five^  at  Saginaw  City  six,  and  eight  and  six  r       - 
tively  at  the  two  towns  which  bear  the  approjjriate  na; 
Salina  and  Salzburg,    On  Cass  River  there  are  three  salt-<fi 
ries  and  one  on  the  Titibawassce.     There  is  little  doubt 
a  shaft  sunk  near  any  of  the  streams  would  bring  brine  to  tl» 
surface.     The  waste  waters  of  the  salt^blocks  have  also  their 
use*     They  contain  chlorides,  valuable  in  the  manufact         ^ 
artificial  stone,  and  in  preserving  fruit,  and  for  other  pir 
in  the  arts.     Already  chemists  are  turning  attention  to 
waters,  as  too  valuable  to  be  lost.    It  will  not  be  many 
before  soda  will  be  among  the  products  of  tliis  valley, 
salt-works,  therefore,  with  their  collateral  branches  of 
facture,  and  the  agricultural  development  of  the  8u 
country^  assure  the   prosperity  of  the  Saginaw  V  • 
when  the  lumber  trade  shall  cease  \  and  this  promise  ju8 
what  mny  8eem  the  extravagant  outlay  of  these  w 
highways,  pier.s,  river  dredgijig,  warehouses,  and  pu 
ings.    And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  now  kinds  of  iJidustry  \ 
1)6  introduced  as  the  surrounding  country  l»er 
peopled,  a!id  j)aper-mills,  Rhoe-miUs,  screw- 
j)lace  of  the  silent  saw-mills. 

It  is  a  f;<vorite  theory  with  many,  Hiat  there 
hod 8  under  tlie  central  counties  of  Michigan,  an  xi 
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am  the  surface  are  fairly  matched  by  the  fossil  forests 

6th  the  soil ;  that  Michigan  is  re«ally  as  rich  in  coal  as 

I  of  the  Western  States*     The  experiments  thus  far  made 

\  not,  however,  sustained  the  theory.     The  attempt  to  find 

[has,  in  most  instances,  proved  a  failure;  and  where  it 

found,  the  veins  are  thin  and  hardly  pay  for  working. 

^.    5ighborh»XKl  of  Jackson,  which,  in  position  and  variety 

^dustry,  is  to  Michigan  what  Worcester  is  to  M^sachu- 

t  mines  have  been  opened.     The  coal,  though  of 

|(j  it^rior  to  that  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  is  used  in  gas- 

J  and  for  iron  manufacture.     In  New  Haven,  in  Shiawassee 

Bty,  on  the  line  of  the  Jackson  and  Suginaw  Railv^-ay,  coal 

etter  quality  is  found  ;  but  nothing  warrants  the  supposi- 

|tliat  coal-mining  will  be  carried  on  to  any  considerable 

in  the  Peninsnln  for  years  to  come. 
Dother  vakiable  mineral  gives  better  promise.     The  city 
Srand  Rapids,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  Grand  River, 
largely   built  up   from   tlie  profits  of  its  trade  in 
'    As  long  ago  as  1841  it  was  discovered  that  there 
In  of  gypsum  on   the  west  shore  of  Saginaw   Bay, 
Ibrty  miles  north  of  the  month  of  the  Saginaw  River,  in 
County,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Au  Sable, 
^vations  in  the  ravines,  unscientifically  attempted,  failed  of 
for  many  years  the  hope  of  turning  the  discovery 
was  given  up.     In  18(31  Mr.  Patrick,  of  Flint, 
the  experiment  of  boruig  upon  the  ridges,  and  was  re- 
hy  finding  a  very  large  bed  of  plaster  close   to  the 
,  —  covering  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 
•ishing  village,  appropriat^^ly  called  Alabaster,  has  grown 
ound  the  factory,  which  was  established  in  1802  ;  and, 
miprovementa  now  in  progress,  it  is  expected  that  tlie 
&I  production  of  this  quarry  and  factory  will  amount  to 
'  tliuusand  tons.     In  1867  ten  thousand  ions  were  quarried. 
IS  an  ample  supply  of  wood  in  the  vicinity  for  the  engines 
mills  and  for  building  aiid  barrel-making*     If  this  dis- 
shall  be  followed  by  similar  discoveries  in  other  locali- 
plaster  interest  will  be  of  the  first  importance.     The 
ty  has  proved  excellent  for  all  purposes  to  which   this 
Inerat  is  applied. 
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The  preceding  facts  concerning  the  lumber  region  of  Michi- 
gan have  been  mainly  compiled  from  the  careful  documentf 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  As  we  hare  remarked 
the  figures  do  not  exactly  agree  in  these  summaries.  For  cchi« 
venience'  sake,  we  give  in  a  single  table  the  product  of  tin 
region,  preferring  the  report  of  the  Saginaw  Enterprise,  which 
has  a  semi-official  character. 


Saginaw,    . 

Bay  Shore,    . 

Genesee  County, 

Detroit, 

Tuscola  County, 

Port  Huron,  . 

Huron, 

Marine  City, 

Lai)eer  County, 

Gratiot  County, 

Sanilac  County, 

Muskepjon, 

Wliite  River, 

Mani>tef», 

Grand  Traver.-e, 

Pere  IManiuette,    . 

"Western  Slope,  besides  localities  rnent 


led, 


Lumber  maanfactoitd 
in  MiGhiffmo  in  180T. 

423,963,190  feet 

84,995,772  " 

68,000,000  « 

39,026,460  •* 

5,800,000  « 

30,000.000  " 

33,850,500  ^ 

5,215,000  « 

16.500,000  " 

11,500,000  " 

8,750,000  " 

205,278,000  « 

80,000.000  « 

110,400,000  « 

24.000,000  ** 

40,000,000  " 

185,000,000  " 


Total 1,378,278,922 

Tlie  value  of  this  product,  at  an  average  of  $  15  per  thousand 
is  $20,674,188. 

Number  of  Laths  manufactured  in  1867,  284,640,200. 
**    Shingles         "  ^*      ^'      308,420,000. 

This  view  of  a  single  branch  of  productive  industry  may  scrv< 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  young  State  of  Michigan  in  tb 
fraternity  of  the  American  Union.  It  would  be  pleasant  t 
show  the  corresponding  growth  of  the  State  in  other  dire< 
tions,  and  to  tell  what  its  new  people,  coming  into  the  forc« 
and  the  wilderness,  have  done  for  education  and  religion,  ft 
good  morals  and  good  order.  To-day  Michigan  has  a  popul 
tion  of  more  than  a  million  ;  six  incorporated  colleges,  —  oi 
of  them  a  University,  Avith  Law,  Medical,  Literary,  and  Scie 
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tific  Departments,  and  with  more  than  twelve  hundred  students ; 

Iisylum  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf;  two  Asylums  for  the 
le  :  a  Normal  Scbonl  ;  high  schofils  in  every  considerable 
;  and  a  system  of  public  uist ruction  as  thoi'ougli,  as  wisely 
(ted,  and  as  efficient  as  m  any  State  of  the  Union,  —  so 
,  indeed,  that  private  schools  are  hardly  known.  Pupils 
I  from  all  the  States  of  the  West,  not  only  to  the  Uni- 
renjity,  but  to  the  Union  Schools  of  Michigiin.  The  finest 
jgd largest  buildings,  most  'Mjeautifiil  for  sitimtion"  and  most 
^lenient  in  their  appliances,  ai^e  those  which  are  set  apart 
for  puUic  instruction*  No  interest  is  so  jealously  guarded  as 
this.  Every  city  and  every  county  has  its  superinteudent  of 
jctools.  There  is  the  same  zeal  for  education  in  the  newer 
Hft  the  older  settlements,  —  in  Saginaw  and  Muskegon  as  in 
Pbroe  antl  Detroit.  The  market  for  school-books  in  these 
^SB^i  cities  is  not  less  sure  and  rt^gidur  than  the  market  for 
is  and  sliingles.  Classic  and  foreign  learning  flourishes 
hat  were  but  yesterday  Lidian  Imuting-grouuds ;  and  the 
and  maidens  know  more  of  Goethe  and  Virgil  and 
Dphon  than  of  the  legends  of  the  red-men*  Tliis  strange 
|lingof  ancient  loTc  with  the  traditious  of  savage  life  is 
Cnt4.nl  to  us  in  the  names  of  Michigan  towns  and  cities:  — 
ac  borders  upon  Troy  ;  just  beyond  Owosso  is  Ovid  j 
Qura  joins  Attica  ;  Adrian  is  the  next  town  to  Tecumseh  ; 
m^  is  imt  half  an  hom*'s  ride  from  Wakeshma;  and  in 
lenawee  County  we  find  Rime  and  Palmyra  close  to  Madison 
t  Franklin.  Enongli  of  the  Indian  appellations  are  retained 
piierve  a  native  flavor  amid  the  classic  and  romantic  names 
liich  the  famous  sites  of  Europe  and  Asia,  aucieut  and 
em,  from  Caledonia  to  China,  are  represented  in  this 
red  reninsida. 

C.  H.  Brigham. 
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Art.  V.  —  1.  Nile  Notes  of  a  Ho^vadji.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers.     1851. 

2.  Tlie  Howadji  in  Syria.  By  George  William  Curtis,  Au- 
thor of  "  Nile  Notes."  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1852. 

3.  Lotus-Eating  :  A  Summer-Book.  By  George  Weluik 
Curtis.  Illustrated  by  Kensett.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers.     1852. 

4.  The  Potiphar  Papers.  By  George  William  Curtis.  Neir 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers.     1856. 

5.  Prue  and  L  By  George  Wiluam  Curtis.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers.     1856. 

6.  Trumps :  A  Novel  By  George  William  Curtis.  New 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers.     1861. 

A  VERY  little  book  often  holds  a  great  immortality,  aiid 
far  more  than  enough  for  the  daunted  critic-folk  who  have  to 
measure  it,  and  report  its  dimensions  in  their  poor  lines  and 
inches ;  but  we  imagine  that  it  must  be  the  feeling  of  everyone 
who  presumes  to  judge  a  living  author,  that  the  author's  hooka, 
however  numerous,  do  not  fully  represent  him,  and  that  the 
material  for  a  perfect  consideration  of  his  work  is  somehow 
wanting.  Plainly,  prophecy,  even  of  a  retrospective  cast,  is 
no  part  of  our  present  task,  and  we  should  regret  to  be  thought 
at  all  inspired  or  infalliWe.  Yet  in  venturing  to  8i)eak  of  the 
above-cited  books  of  Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  we  feel  that 
we  have  safer  ground  for  criticism  than  contemppraries  com- 
monly afford,  for  Mr.  Curtis  has  of  late  so  exclusively  employed 
himself  with  journalism  and  politics  and  lecturing,  that  he  has 
drawn  a  deep  line  round  the  literary  work  previously  accom- 
plished, which  separates  it  at  least  from  his  present  if  not  from 
his  future,  and  gives  it  an  unusual  degree  of  completeness.  His 
six  volumes  rcpre»ent  in  great  part  the  activity  of  fifteen  years, 
now  some  time  past,  and  for  good  or  for  bad  they  have  the 
absolute  character  which  distinguishes  a  gift  from  a  promise 
in  literature.  We  will  at  once  let  the  reader  into  our  secret, 
and  say  that  even  if  it  were  not  a  gift  we  should  think  it  good, 
and  to  be  prized  in  itself  and  as  something  no  one  else  could 
hare  bestowed. 
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The  cordial  lemembranoe  of  pleasure  his  work  has  giTen  in 
otter  times  ia  something  which  many  of  our  readers  will  share 
fitt  OS,  and  which  will  not  perhaps  be  thon^t  by  any  a  dis- 
abantage  in  onr  slight  study ;  for  every  literary  period  has  its 
Innsient  sympathies  and  snseeptibilitieSy  to  which  all  successM 
bods  are  largely  addressed,  and  in  making  a  later  estimate  of 
kir  worth,  one  could  not  forget  tiie  prime  delight  they  gaye 
nttumt  judging  them  faintly  and  inefiectually.  Mr.  Gurtis's 
JMiacteristic  charm  and  value  appeared  in  his  first  book,  and 
ue  still  conspicuous  in  the  '^Nile  Notes  of  a  Howa^," 
boQgh  one  now  feels  a  want  of  simplicity  there  that  did  not 
rouble  him  at  twenty.  The  fault  is  repaired  in  subsequent 
fork ;  but  how  well  that  luscious  expression,  those  gaudy  allit- 
ntions,  those  vague  allusions,  those  melting  hues,  that  sadness 
md  sweetness  of  a  young  poefs  spirit,  satisfied  the  utmost  de- 
ore  of  the  earlier  time !  Then  the  senses  were  so  quick  that  one 
awted  the  rich,  sooth  quality  of  the  book,  not  with  the  intel- 
ectual  palate  merely,  which  it  cloys,  but  with  the  whole  heart 
md  mental  body,  as  it  had  been  a  bath.  Luxury,  not  perfection, 
bat  age  wanted,  and  if  the  Howadji  gave  it  something  more  and 
)etter,  it  knew  it  not,  and  still  felt  that  Egypt,  whatever  it 
night  be  in  geography,  history,  or  philosophy,  was  in  reality 
)dor8,  cadences,  and  colors.  It  is  indeed  a  singularly  pleasing 
)ook,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  to  teach  that  modem  travel 
8  truth  rather  than  facts ;  for  foreign  countries  are  always 
to  ideal  realm,  in  which  to  the  eye  of  candor  the  commonest 
lUngg  have  a  fantastic  appearance  through  the  insoluble  mys- 
tery of  conditions ;  and  the  most  satisfactory  traveller  is  he 
fbo  contrives  to  give  this  fantastic  efiect  again  by  describing 
inst  what  he  saw  and  felt,  and  leaving  his  reader  to  enjoy  the 
pcture  neither  more  nor  less  ignorantly  than  he  enjoyed  the 
Jrigmal.  Mr.  Curtis  was  twenty-seven  when  he  published  the 
Nile  Notes,  and  the  book  was  doubtless  the  fruit  of  yet  earlier 
fears.  It  suggests  this  in  style  and  manner,  in  its  redundant 
Inies  and  tones,  in  its  wonderful  use  of  words,  which  so  often 
degenerates  into  play  with  words.  It  is  prose  measured  so 
deliberately  that  you  continually  feel  its  pulsation,  and  ofl^n 
find  it  too  much  for  the  nerves  of  middle  life.  The  prodigious 
excess  of  alliteration  is  perhaps  not  so  much  to  blame,  for  that 
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is  the  instinct  of  our  tongue ;  still  its  absence  is  to  be  noted 
with  relief  in  the  author's  very  next  book,  "  The  Howadji  in 
Syria,"  where  the  whole  atmosphere  seems  cooler  and  sharper. 
The  feeling  is  much  the  same,  but  the  soul  of  youth  has  wreaked 
itself  upon  the  mystic  grandeur  and  melancholy  of  Egypt,  and 
has  finally  indulged  that  riot  of  expression  which  leaves  a 
gifted  man's  thought  clearer  for  a  whole  lifetime.  Within  the 
limits  of  decency  and  sanity,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
every  young  author  thus  to  commit  all  the  literary  excesses 
to  which  he  feels  tempted  in  some  early  book  where  they  can 
be  forgiven  him  ;  for  there  are  dreadful  examples  of  profligacj 
in  some  oldsters,  who,  having  passed  a  pale  and  stinted  youth, 
abandon  themselves  to  wantonness  of  style  when  it  is  too  late 
to  reform.  Carlyle  is  not  quite  a  case  in  point ;  but  how  well 
for  him  if  he  could  have  written  the  life  of  Schiller  long  ago 
as  he  has  now  lately  written  the  life  of  Frederick,  and  vict 
versa  ! 

We  do  not  mean  by  all  this  to  say  the  luxury  of  the  Nile 
Notes  is  so  bad  as  wo  paint  it,  or  that  the  book  is  not  fully  re- 
deemed from  being  merely  sensuous.  What  a  voyage  up  the 
Nile  could  suggest  to  a  man  of  imagination,  lively  humor,  and 
liberal  literature  finds  record  there,  and  in  that  atmosphere 
of  dreams  there  is  veritable  Egypt.  Yet  amid  those  contours 
so  smoothly  rounded  (as  if  the  Splihix  had  shoulders  of 
ivory  instead  of  sand-worn  granite),  one  longs  for  something 
rough  and  angular  to  clutch  ;  in  those  graceful  draperies,  melt- 
ing from  the  textures  of  thought  into  the  misty  fabric  of 
dreams,  even  the  fancy  feels  itself  naked  and  cold  at  times ;  in 
the  want  of  chronological  perspective, —  greater,  we  think,  than 
the  author  intended,  —  those  English  peoi)le  in  the  Cairene 
hotels,  who  are  distinguished  in  the  sepulchral  Egyptian  man- 
ner rather  ])y  symbols  attached  to  their  effigies  than  by  char- 
acteristic traits,  seem  as  remote  and  uncertain  as  Ramses  and 
Cambyses  ;  the  guide,  in  handing  his  newly  filled  chibouque 
to  the  tourist  in  the  foreground,  j)laces  the  amber  mouth-piec( 
to  the  lips  of  Memnon  opened  to  chant  his  sunrise  song  in  th< 
far-off*  dawn  of  time. 

Grant  all  this,  and  yet  how  good  the  book  remains,  —  8< 
original  in  motive,  so  fine  in  temper,  so  charming,  despite  iti 
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rtatioiis,  in  effect*     If  it  wore  divided  into  lines  beginning 

|f  1  lettei'S,  its  shidied  alliterations  would  have  made 

1  .i  imed  poem  in  Anglo-Saxon  times;  and  it  has  otiier 

which  mako  it  so  like  jjoetrj  in  ours,  that  we  feel  it 

ht  scarcely  to  be  read  save  fVuni  the  same  impulse  and  in 

I  same  moods  as  poetry.    If  any  one  would  shame  the  doubt'- 

[eritic,  let  him  thus  read  **  Under  tlie  Palms,"  or  "  A  Crow 

'  fliefi  in  Heaven's  sweetest  Air,"  or  jiarta  of  **  Southward  " 

Ultima  Tlmle/'  or  namalde  passages  in  any  chapter  of 

book.     Let  him  read  aloud,  if  he  will  have  the  due  efTect 

Cnrtis's  art,  this  exquisitely  finished  bit,  in  wliicl),  while 

He  of  the  author's  capriees  appear,  one  knows  a  touch  and 

^n  poetically  quick  and  most  sensitively  skilful :  — 

^In  the  Villa  Serra  di  Falco,  within  somid  of  tbe  vespers  of 

brrno,  tliere  is  a  palm  beaiitiful  to  beliold.     It   is  like  a 

orgian   slave  in  a  Pacha's  harem.      Softly  shielded  from 

'eager  winds,  gently  throned  ujiou  a  slope  of  green,  fringed 

rilUant  and  fragrant  flowera,  it  stands   separate   and 

.  in  the  odorous  garden  air*     Yet  it  droops  and  saddens, 

flod  iH?ars  no  fruit.      Yain  is  the  extjuisite  environment  of 

^-    -1  fancies.     The  poor  slave  has  no  choice  but  liP.\     Cai*e 

.<ier  will  not  suffer  it  to  die.     Pride  «and  admiration 

and  it  with  the  best  beauties^  and   feed  it  with  the 

lest  sun.     But  I  heard  it  sigh  as  I  passed.     A  wind  blew 

from  the  east,  and  it  lifted  its  arms  htipelcssly,  and 

the  wind,  love-laden  with  most  subtle  sweetness,  lin- 

loath  to  fly,  the  palm  stood  mutiunless  on  its  little  green 

ftad,  and    the   flowers  were    so   fresh  and   lair,    aud  the 

le«  of  the  trees  so  deeply  hued,  and  the  native  fruit  so 

flea  and   glad    ujion   the    boughs,    that    the    still   warm 

[Itii  air  seemed  only  the  sUent,  voluptuous  sadness  of  the 

I ;  and  had  I  been  a  poet,  my  heart  would  have  melted  in 

rfor  the  proud,  pining  palm." 

Iiiji  beautiful  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  this 

of  expression  that  delights  even  in  its  dulcet  excess,  are 

\  to  tbe  mo«xl  if  not  to  the  quality  of  the  whole  book.    Yet 

jujetry  is  as  frec[uently  of  a  meditative  as  of  an  emotional 

and  it  deals — however  airily  and  fantastically  —  with 

tafeed  the  thoughts  as  well  as  tbe  sentiments,  while  a  very 
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fine  and  pecnliar  hiunor  often  plays  through  it.     Less  fei 
and  music  of  plirase  would  have  gone  with  the  same  suggest 
and  speculation  iu  colder  years ;  but  to  what  the  East  rere 
the  author  listened  with  a  young  man's  bouodiiig  pulse,  mxi 
supreme  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  the  secret  imparted  again  1 
still  the  motion  of  his  blood.     The  book  is  sensuous,  eerta 
yet  its  poetry  is  of  so  pure  a  source  that  nothmg  corrupts  in  1 
not  even  the  poor  Ghawazee  whom  it  celebrates,  and  who 
suffered  to  take  the  heart  only  with  a  kind  of  abstract 
sion,  though  no  warmth  of  color  or  significance  of  expression! 
their  life  is  unrendered.     When  the  song  is  moralized,  it  is  j 
didactic  of  set  purpose,  but  of  the  best  civilization  working  j 
a  nature  singularly  harmonious  and  sound,  and  already 
dient  amidst  its  aesthetic  luxuries  and  enjoyments,  to  that 
dency  which  has  given  us  in  Mr.  Curtis  a  moralist  of  so 
ning  and  new  and  individual  a  kind  that  the  old  word 
not  to  descrilje  him,  though  there  is  none  better. 

The  reader  will  perhai)B  realize  him  best  in  this  characte 
we  speak  here  of  the  charniing  essays  which  he  has  given  us  I 
month  to  month,  for  now  many  years,  —  of  those  incomp 
homilies  which  are  preached  from  the  '^Easy-Chair''  of  Ha 
er's  Magazine,  and  in  which  there  is  nothing  of  sermoniz 
but  religion  and  good-wilh     They  handle,  with  admirable  1 
and  breeding,  topics  of  society,  literature,  and  the  every-4 
popular  lite,  with  an  unfailing  honor  for  elegance,  good 
ners,  and  hearty  sense*    There  is  nowhere  else  in  oiur 
nalism  so  much  truth  so  amiably  yet  so  clearly  spoken,  i 
one  does  not  mind  that  these  papers  are  a  little  uiannep 
they  are  essentially  so  well-mannered.    It  is  that  part^  of  mo 
ity  to  be  distinguished  as  civilization  or  civility  in  its  wide  i 
nificance  which  Mr.  Cuiiis  chiefly  teaches  from  his  Easy-Cha 
and  he  does  it  with  an  art  that  never  lapses  or  fatigues.    Til 
must  be  not  only  braui  and  heart  in  those  little  papers,  buf 
constant  charm  of  style  which  shall  take  the  reader  in  s|^ 
of  the  narrowness  of  their  limitations.     There  is  a  monot 
in  our  harbariHes  and  crises  and  sensations  ;  the  news 
Europe  is  swiftly  suicidal,  now  we  have  got  the  cable  ;  fof 
nine  books  out  of  fifty  cannot  be  safely  or  significantly 
tioued  ;  it  is  something  little  short  of  inspiration  which  discc 
the  finely  varying  aspects  of  events,  and  seizes  their  les 
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We  fancy  that  Mr-  Curtis,  however  unconsciously,  had  also 
mther  the  moralist's  than  the  artist's  motive  in  writing  **  Poti- 
|ihar  Papers/*  t]iough  these  as  mere  literary  art  are  more  sue- 
Cdssful  than  they  are  likely  to  be  considered  by  those  who  do 
not  take  into  account  the  singular  difficulties  of  tho  perform- 
ance.    New  York  society  is  not  American  society,  any  more 
than   Boston  or  Philadelphia  society  is  so,  and  to  the  vast 
majority  of  his  readers  Mr,  Curtis  had  not  only  to  depict  types, 
but  present  conditions  all  but  strange  before,  and  often  too 
transient  for  any  process  less  swift  than  photogi'aphy.    lie  thus 
itered  obstacles  miknown  to  satirists  in  older  societies, 
JwtA  he  overcame  them  so  far  as  to  produce  acencs  bearing 
btrinsic  evidence  of  fidelity,  and  to  give  us  in  Mrs.  Potiphar 
tod  Rev,  Cream  Cheese  names  permanently  descriptive  of 
'       "    1  sties,  if  not  of  classes.     No  one  knows  New  York 
fter  than  he,  and  no  one  in  a  certain  light  and  inci- 
y  touches  it  more  effectively.     But  harm  comes  to 
'*  iue  ruiipliar  Papers  "  in  several  quite  needless  ways.    They 
iboold  never  have  been  united  under  one  name,  for  they  do 
fiot  form  a  whole.     There  is  sometimes  infirmity  as  well  as  ^ 
tketchiness  of  handling  in  the  same  paper ;  though  this  does 
not  make  such  bad  effect  as  the  fact  that  some  of  the  {)eople 
lurt  (itilr  change  their  aspects  but  their  characters  in  the  differ- 
ent papers^  while  they  keep  their  names.     In  one,  Paul  Poti- 
|)tiar  is  said  to  have  a  library  of  book-backs ;  in  auotiier,  we 
are  a«ked  to  believe  that  he  reads   and   enjoys  Thackeray. 
''  \  there  is  on  the  port  of  the  author  too  much  atti- 

much  self-Klefeuce,  too  much  consciousness;  and  a 
maa  who  has  very  good  eyes  of  his  own  will  insist,  at  times, 
ing  at  New  York  society  through  Mr.  Thackeray's 
,..--,  and  talking  of  Major  Dobbin,  and  Becky  Sharpe, 
tad  the  Pendennises.     It  is  only  tlie  spectacles,  however ; 
r  the  voice  nor  the  manner  is  Thackeray's,  while  the 
.-,.iLg  is  quite  different  from  his. 

If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  women  love  this  and  the  other 
books  of  Mr.  Curtis  so  much  ?  They  find  tliere  not  only  a 
Bioiit  siniyular  purity  of  thought  and  fancy,  but  a  cordial  and 
jrcrereait  lioiuage,  unmixed  with  patronage  or  gallantry,  rarely 
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oflRjrcd  to  their  sex.    No  one  dcservos  better  *it  their  Im 
than  he  who  is  so  enamored  of  the  idea  of  womaidinod 
inalienable  h«:5auty  of  affection  that  he  can  never  draw 
wuniJiu's  chiiraoter  which  is  aKogoi.her  heartless  an<l  nuKiv 

We  imagme,  too,  that  women  like  Mr,  Cortis's  booka  fiirj 
air  of  gentle  and  gracious  pedantry  tliat  breathes  thuj 
them.  When  ho  talks  of  books,  it  h  of  the  finer  and  fri^ 
lier  hooks,  of  the  poems  writ  ia  sympathetic  ink  that 
yield  their  whole  meaning  to  the  warmth  of  the  n  '  ' 
heart  And  when  does  he  not  talk  of  bcHjks  ?  No  ^ 
entirely  the  child  of  this  literary  age,  iu  wliich  a  single 
has  colored  the  [jarlajice  of  his  wliole  generation  ;  in  wl 
thhigs  have  come  to  stand  for  books,  instead  of  borJcsj 
tilings ;  in  which  Uteratm^e  has  usurped  the  place  of  all  \ 
other  arts,  and  jieople  see  pictures,  statues,  and  .m  '  fj 
only  through  the  medium  of  print.  It  is  not  easy  i 
without  grosaness  or  excess,  a  trait  which  characterizes  so  \ 
of  his  work  by  fortunate  qnotatlun  or  fclicitutis  allii  ' 
say  how  tlie  all-pervasive  literary  influences  of  our  i] 
at  times,  to  exclude  from  bim  every  impression  that  dam] 
come  through  them.  Yet,  as  you  read  him,  and  note 
greatly,  with  all  his  projier  subtlety  and  discernment,  he  < 
the  beautiful  through  the  delight  it  has  already  given,  tliel 
we  suggest  is  sufhciontly  plain. 

Sir*  Ourtis^s  peculiarity  in  this  respect  is  nearest  a  fau 
**  Lotus-Eating,"  and  most  a  virtue  m  "  Prue  and  I/*     It  is  ^ 
curious  to  look  over  the  former  book,  and  see  l)ow 
the  fruit  of  aBSociation  and  sympathy.   He  steams  n^ 
son,  and  sees  where  the  Lorelei  sang,  and  Uhland's  ov 
boatman  crossed  on  the  Rhine  ;  where  Rip  Van  Wirikhr 
Ichabod  Crane  loitered  on  their  native  ground,  and  I^rake's  < 
prit  Fay  sinned  and  suffered.    At  Catskill,  who  should  u|)]i 
but  the  inaccessible  maid  on  tlie  mountain  out  of  the  *'i 
sweet  Idyl ''  in  the  "  Prince.^s  "  ?   We  find  that  Yarrow  is  InJ 
neighljorhood  of  Trenton ;  and  that  Waller  wrote  a  poem  i 
able  for  love-sick  singing  under  windows  at  Saratoga,  Chft 
Lamb  contributing  a  Gyjvsy's  Malison,  proper  to  be  repeat*? 
old  gentlemen  gossiping  on  the  piazza  of  the  hot-el,  and  Rrtll 
Herrick  fiirnishiug  a  farewell  song  for  the  traveller  gomg  ai 
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'  dinner,  and  lingering  upon  a  full  stomach  to  catch  a  strain 

[le  mtif^ie  playod  to  the  young  people  in  the  hotel  garden. 

Lake  George,  at  Nahant,  at  New]iort,  what  poets  are  not 

lit  to  tlie  rescue  ?  —  with  something,  we  own,  of  the  reluc- 

of  drafted  men,  and  occasionally  the  recklessness  and 

onsihility  of  boiintj-jurapers  enlisted  over  and  over  again 

fill  tlie  corj>s  of  the  great  araiy  of  8<'ntimcnt,     We  should 

J  the  book  on  injustice,  which  munt  affect  the  author  less  than 

critic,  if  we  failed  to  recognize,  in  spite  of  all  this,  its 

euHal   originality,   its   unapproached   bucccss   in   tlirowing 

ound  beautiful  scenes  an  atmosphere  less  cnide  and  arid  than 

:of  mere  fashion,  its  peculiarly  acute  and  aniial>ln  study  of 

rtain  phases  of  American  society  and  chai*acter  in  the  light 

•  Old-World  travel  and  intelligence, 

flu  Prue  and  I "  the  quotations  have  mostly  dwindled  to 

lind  there  a  vivid  line,  or  have  wholly  put  off  their  original 

n,  and  risen  again  in  graceful  and  hjippy  allusion  ;  and  the 

K^tion  of  eai'lier  books  has  teen  all  purified  into  feeling.    It  is 

to  say  just  wherein  the  charm  of  the  work  lies.     It  is  iu 

\  frise,  in  whole  or  in  part,  strongly  actuated.    The  old  book- 

eper  seems  inadequate  to  his  own  dreams,  and  his  wife  Prue, 

her  patching  and  darning,  sometimes  wears  her  robe  of 

nee,  like  a  fine  dress,  uneasily.     Aiirelia  is  a  fine  sketch 

fa  pure  and  lovely  woman  of  society,  but  is  scarce  more  than 

(ikcteh.     TitU>ttom  is  the  chief  creation  of  the  book,  and  yet 

substance  is  not  to  be  closely  scanned.     One  establishes 

this,  and  straightway  forgets  it  as  soon  as  ho  renpens  the 

(atne,  for  he  finds  there  a  truth  to  human  natura,  tu  himselfj 

at  appears  better  than  the  invention  of  situation  or  character. 

he  three  papers  which  form  great  part  of  the  book  caimot  l>e 

by  comparison  ^vith  anytliing  else,  for  each  is  sole  of  its 

nd.    One  thinks  of  the  idea  of  " Titbottom's  Spectacles"  as 

■  that  |>erhaps  Hawthorne  would  have  chosen  ;  but  it 

,,.,.cd  in  a  temper  peonlrarly  Mr,  Curtis's,  and  is  wrought 

iilh  Hi  fantastic  gayety,  a  frank  pathos,  and  a  firm  hold  ujxm 

allegt>ry  entirely  characteristic  of  him.     He  alone  could 

%n  written  **  My  Chateaux  in  Spain,"  with  its  pensive  satires 

nd  longings  an<l  regrets,  and  that  strange  power  of  suggestion 

nd  asfiociation  which  gathers  its  airy  enchantment  most  about 
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tlie  reader  when  he  feels  himself  asked,  with  the  other  dp 
people,  to  meet  aU  those  famuus  persoDages  of  fiction  and 
tory  at  the  triumplmi  banquet  to  be  giveu  in  the  Spaaiah  i 
In  **  Sea  from  Shore  "  a  like  witching  fancy  plays  with  the  ( 
timeut  of  universal  travel,  ^ — with  the  vague  desire  and  unnjuT 
which  visit  all  lands  and  climes,  not  omitting  even  the  isilaud 
of  Barataria  and  the  Bohemian  coasts,  and  voyage  in  oil  tfae 
ships  that  ever  sailed,  —  till  the  charming  revery  apfiears  the 
only  true  and  probal)le  account  of  the  world.     We  pourly  and 
awkwardly  hint  the  nature  of  a  book  that  merits  its  furtuao  { 
being  taken  to  the  hearts  of  all  its  readers,  though  it  is  a  1 
tune  so  rare  as  to  come  to  but  two  or  three  books  m  a  gene 
tion,  and  not  to  have  attended  in  equal  degree  any  other  i 
the  time  of  **  Prue  and  L"    That  sort  of  personal  regard  whu 
people  have  for  it,  comes  to  it  from  the  most  various  esp 
ences  and  conditions,  but  of  course  the  young  and  happy  hi 
best  loved  its  pensive  tenderness  and  vague  regrets;  thotic  i 
were  in  their  earlier  loves  and  later  teens  when  it  appeared  Co 
hardly  have  been  persuaded  that  it  was  not  tlie  most  exqiiii 
book  ever  written ;  and  we  have  hoard  of  sm^vivors  of 
time,  now  gi'owing  middle-aged  in  their  first  passions, 
still  think  it  hicoinparably  beautiful,  and  give  it  away  upon  \ 
occasions  of  making  a  present. 

The  work  is  as  original  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  the  work 
ship  excellent.  Indeed,  whatever  Mr.  Curtis  does  is  done 
a  conscience  to  which  slovenly  literature  is  impossible,  and  1 
errors  arc  of  excessive,  not  of  defective  performance, 
prose  in  '*  JVue  and  F*  is  of  the  best  modern  art,  stud 
word  by  word  like  verse,  balanced,  and  attuned  by  & 
sense,  —  no  pomp  or  formality,  hut  a  constant  ea^e  and  mSii 
of  movement*  The  book  is  of  a  period  to  which  the  smokejj 
an  intervening  war  gives  an  undue  effect  of  remoteness,  - 
period  of  uncertain  aspu^ation  and  suspense  and  nr 
politics,  just  before  the  transition  to  hoi>eful  or  de.->^ 
always  decided  action^  in  which  nearly  every  man  promiol 
among  us  for  any  reason  took  part.  Mr.  Curtis  had  al 
in  *^  The  Potipliar  Papers ''  made  a  jest  of  the  youjig 
who  sneei^ed  at  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  in  finding  so 
things  ugly  and  ridiculous  besides   negroes*   heels   and 
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|i«ig  hak  of  leformei^s,  had  unmiatakably  hinted  the  direction 

\  cf  hk  aympathies ;  bat  it  was  still  a  sorprise  to  learn  that 

tee  was  all  along  a  politician  lying  hid  in  that  life,  refined 

)gr  knowledge  of  the  best  in  two  worlds,  and  now  lingering 

^  JHDSwhat  sadly  over  the  delicate  sentiment  and  gentle  art  with 

duhit  had  l^therto  played, — a  politician  with  whom  politics 

wrealibQral  science  and  a  generous  faith.    Many  men,  no# 

Jet  dd,  bat  yonnger  in  that  idme,  can  recall  the  pride  and 

^\4Blq[^  with  which  they  read  that  address  of  his  to  the  yonth 

;  tf  some  muremembered  college,  in  which  he  celebrated  the  irre- 

'  imstUe  oonfliet  in  Kansas  as  tiie  sublime  opportunity  of  all 

\  imericans  to  array  themselves  upon  the  side  of  justice  and  firee- 

loBL    It  was  yet  merely  a  question  of  voting,  but  many  died  in 

rktde  thereafter  because  the  most  were  not  then  brave  enough 

Itoftoe  the  Soiith  at  the  ballot-box.    Of  course  Mr.  Curtis  did 

rirt  honor  himself,  in  whatever  he  said  for  the  right  then ;  but 

ill  of  that  side,  who  had  read  his  books,  and  recognized  the 

lofty  and  noble  spirit  of  them,  felt  stronger  and  bolder  in  his 

eompany,  and  triumphed  in  such  an  accession. 

Mr.  Curtis  seems  to  have  a  more  authentic  vocation  to  poli- 

fa  than  any  other  American  litterateur  has  felt.    Other  Amer- 

iein  authors  have  held  office:  not  to  begin  with  Franklin, 

I  there  had  been  Irving,  Minister  to  Spain,  Paulding,  Secretary 

I  rf  the  Navy,  Hawthorne,  Consul  at  Liverpool ;  but  the  first 

'  iBd  hist  of  these  had  merely  a  political  creed  and  no  political 

'  fife,  and  the  second  was  in  no  way  great.    John  Quincy  Adams 

;  itt  like  those  Spanish  statesmen  who  begin  their  political 

cureer  with  a  volume  of  poems  in  their  hands ;  with  Mr.  Curtis, 

'  it  has  been  something  as  it  is  with  such  politico-literary  Eng- 

fidimen  as  Bulwer  and  Disraeli;  but  he  has  had  a  grander 

tod  more  unselfish  aim  than  they :  he  may  be  classed  rather 

thh  Hughes  in  England,  with  Lamartine  in  France,  and  with 

D'Azeglio  in  Italy.     As  he  entered  upon  public  life  with  a 

W^er  and  purer  motive  than  actuates  most  men,  we  suppose 

ttat  he  does  not  think  his  devotion  unrequited  merely  because 

he  has  never  yet  attained  office.    Probably  he  never  promised 

himself  at  once  the  most  obvious  political  success,  or  he  would 

hardly  have  remained  in  New  York  where  the  immense  aiitag-^ 
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omstic  majorities  are  to  be  but  slowly  affected.    He  mi| 
have  been  in  Congress  long  ago,  by  mere  change  of  i^esiderjfl 
but  lie  could  have  been  nowhere  so  useful  as  where  he 
been  ever  since  the  war.     He  is  a  positive  influence,  —  of  i 
with  knowledge,  of  ambition  for  good,  of  advanced  ret 
without  fanaticism^  —  w^hich   must  be   more   and   more 
Nothing  less  than  absolute  purity  and  unselfishness  of 
pose  can  succeed  against  the  practices  and  theories  which 
New  York  her  ugly  re[»ute  fur  venal  legislation  and  polid<j 
corruptiou*     The  whole  nation  has  an  interest  in  Mr»  Cu 
success  in  public  life,  and  whatever  is  l>est  in  us  must  sy 
thize  with  him. 

We  are  very  far  from  thinking  such  a  man  condescends  | 
espousing  politics.     There  is  no  one  so  fine  and  good  an 
cultivated  gentlemen  but  he  has  his  count^erfjart  among  sim^ 
and  common  men  in  this  nation,  and  none  can  be  Iwtter 
ployed  than  in  serving  their  cause  in  the  government,  wlicti 
in  Congress  or  out  of  it.    But  this  service  cannot  be  done^ 
a  half-heart,  and  whoever  enters  upon  it  in  the  spirit 
dikiianie  and  a  patron  dooms  liimself  to  defeat.    The  wat( 
will  go  over  him,  and  in  their  muddy  deposits  his  old  age 
become  as  thoroughly  fossilized  as  if  he  had  died  before 
deluge. 

If  Mr.  Curtis  is  doing  good  to  politics,  we  thuik  they 
already  done  good  to  him  even  in  his  literature.     We  need  i 
praise  liim  as  one  of  the  ablest  public  speakers  in  tlie  count 
and  doubtless  the  first  in  saying  things  at  once  gracefully  i 
tbrcibly  ;  but  we  wish  to  sjjeak  of  the  excellent  quality  of  1 
political  jum^nalism,  in  which,  rising  from  luB  "  Lounger*! 
attitude  of  elegant  criticism  and  comment,  at  the  beginnij: 
the  war^  he  has  continued  to  treat  all  pulilic  questions 
vigor  and  directnessj  looking  at  them  from  the  most  adv 
point  of  view,  and  arguing  them  not  merely  as  a  Rad 
Kepublican,  but  as  a  Radical  Christian,  a  Radical  Gentlen 
There  is  no  noble  purpose  or  project  which  has  not  had 
voice,  no  baseness  in  or  out  of  his  party  which  he  has 
itated  to  reljuke,     A  man  does  not  thus  habitually  appealj 
what  is  sincere  and  earnest  in  others,  without  ridding 
of  his  own  affectations  and  capricesj  and  it  is  interestir 
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GnrtiB^s  poliiioal  writing  to  note  the  change  which  has 
\  wrought  in  his  style.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  not 
iriwalt  from  tendencies  perceptible  in  his  earliest  books,  but 
passed  ont  of  it  thiri;  coold  mark  him  as  a  sentimental- 
^  er  a  literary  fine  gentleman.  It  was  morally  impossible 
e?er  fidl  into  that  worst  and  commonest  form  of  that 
which  is  known  as  Buncombe ;  and  it  so  happens 
now  no  pablic  man  addresses  the  popular  intelligence  in 
fit  and  nna£fected  terms  than  he  who  at  first  sought  only 
appredaiion  of  the  esthetic  few,  and  seemed  to  yield  to 
idle  grace  or  wayward  &ncy  that  coquets  with  the  die 
of  a  young  poet. 
But  while  we  cannot  concede  that  Mr.  Curtis  has  lost  in 
of  purpose  or  work  in  turning  to  political  life  (for 
honor  politics  as  one  of  ilie  worthiest  vocations  in  a  re- 
ic,  and  think  that  the  best  cannot  be  better  employed 
4in  in  teaching  men  self-government),  we  are  very  sensible 
W  beneficial  his  active  presence  in  letters  has  been.  Each 
list  new  book  throws  all  past  new  books  into  that  abey- 
•Bcc  which  is  the  purgatory  of  accomplished  works,  and  it 

■  quite  possible  that  not  every  one  of  Mr.  Curtis's  books 
viD  issue  thence.  Yet  our  literature  has  felt  him  as  an  ad- 
lunble  and  original  quality,  as  an  influence  and  monition 

■  the  interest  of  literary  grace,  temperance,  and  decency, 
thitever  is  to  be  the  fate  of  his  past  performance,  or  whether 
V  not  he  shall  add  to  it  hereafter.     A^ain  we  decline  the 

ions  honors  of  prophecy.    To  be  sure,  we  feel  that  if 
bad  undertaken  a  romance  instead  of  a  novel  in  his  last 
•wk,  that  delicate  fancy,  humorous  gayety,  and  abundant  sen- 
of  his  had  not  been  lost  as  it  is  in  "  Trumps,"  but  we 
firom  saying  whether  he  shall  ever  give  us  that  romance 
he  could  have  written  so  well.     Doubtless  it  is  a  prin- 
i«ye  m  a  mind  like  his  to  attach  itself  more  and  more  to  real- 
ly, to  the  present,  as  we  see  in  his  turning  from  the  pleasant- 
"i  walks  of  belles-letters  to  the  stumps  and  platforms  of  poli- 
a.    Having  once  and  in  earlier  days  expressed  the  flavor  of 
1  poetic  nature  in  those  unique  books  of  travel  and  in  those 
fidoQs  papers  of  "  Prue  and  I,"  there  must  be  a  constantly 
creBunng  tendency  with  him  to  leave  his  realm  of  revcry 
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and  reminiscence,  and  to  seek  contact  with  the  actual  in  i 
every-day  world. 

It  is  no  purpose  of  ours  to  fix  Mr.  Cartis*8  rank  in  ourlir^^ 
ture,  and  wo  do  not  mean  to  measure  his  |>owers  or  \m 
formance  in  clasaiug  him  ^-ith  Irring  and  Longfellow  in 
arjr  refinement  of  tone,  and  a  predominant  grace  of  executi 
He  is  bound  to  both  by  many  tics  of  mental  sympathy ;  tlio 
not  right  New-En glander  nor  right  New-Yorker,  he  has 
spirit   of  either  civilization  in    him,  like   his  native  ckj 
Providence.     He  has  for  the  Old  World  the  New-World  lov 
both  Irving  and  Longfellow,  but  he  enjoys  it  more  critic 
than  either,  and  \vill  commonly  he  found  making  a  lesson  < 
one  way  or  other.     He  has  not  Irving's  archaic  spirit; 
his  writings,  tliough  they  have  dealt  so  much  with  the  to 
which  lias  now  become  yesterday,  have  a  greater  affinity  ' 
Longfellow's.     In  most  things,  however,  and  in  essentia 
is  alone  ;  and  he  has  so  characteristic  a  vein  that  it 
hardly  ever  be  taken  for   another's,  or  not  known    for 
In  all  his  books  he  is  utterly  free  from  provincialism  and  \ 
garity  of  thought  or  feeling :  he  has  neither   American 
Eurojiean  narrowness.    He  has  none  of  the  frenzied  or  i 
intention  which  is  so  common  in  our  i>resent  literary  art,| 
which  comes  chiefly  from  ignorance  of  life  and  the  world, 
effects  he  seeks  are  to  be  achieved  only  through  his  read 
refinement  or  innate  fineness. 

In  the  wt>rk  lie  has  accomplished  he  has  given  us  &hi<3 
the  East  unique  in  their  poetic  sympathy  and  fidelity ;  a 
of  such  original  and  freshly  delightful  romance,  that  it  i 
almost  a  new  8f)ecics  in  fiction;  and  occasional  criticia 
sympathetically  intelligent,  and  so  subtile  in  their  pr 
somotimes  to  make  praise  appear  the  only  virtue  in  criticia 

One  does  not,  however,  tliink  of  him  exactly  as  a  criticJ 
without  reserve  speak  of  him  as  a  trav^eller,  satirist,  or 
cer,  though  he  is,  upon  the  face  of  things,  all  1^ 
equally  shrinks  from  saying  outright  that  he  is  a  hin 
poet,  though  he  is  undoubtedly  humorous  and  poetical. 
haps  wo  must,  in  any  attempt  at  synthesis,  return  whither] 
analysis  began,  and  speak  of  him  as  a  moralist.  ThoitJ  1 
didacticism  in  all  his  work,  very  fine  and  courteous,  wl 
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6  flame  time  too  marked  not  to  be  recognized,  while  in 
much  of  that  which  he  has  done  and  is  doing  it  is  openly  de- 
i.  As  we  have  partly  indicated  before,  it  seems  to  us  that 
tendency  has  steadily  taken  him  from  those  early  dreams 
)  East  in  the  Howadji  travels  to  observation  of  fashionable 
it  American  watering-places  in  ^^  Lotus-Eating/'  to  study 
BW  York  society  in  "  The  Potiphar  Papers,"  to  the  ex- 
ion  of  pensive  satire  and  regret  in  ^^  Prue  and  I,"  to  the 
;  of  assembling  the  results  of  his  knowledge  and  specu- 
i  upon  our  life  in  ^^  Trumps,"  and  so  finally  to  politics, 
ves  in  the  world ;  and  since  he  is  not  content  to  take  it  as 
and  use  it  merely  for  artistic  purposes,  but  will  always 
eking  immediately  to  persuade  and  better  it,  he  is  a  mor- 
rather  than  a  poet. 

le  only  difficulty  we  find  in  accepting  the  conclusion  at 
b  we  arrive  is  this.  How  can  a  moralist  be  so  wholly 
ning  ?    But  this  perplexed  us  in  the  beginning. 

W.  D.  HOWELLS. 


VI.  —  Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education.  Edited  by  Rev. 
W.  Farbar,  M.  a.,  F.  R.  S.     London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Oi, 

RLY  in  the  last  century  Sir  William  Temple  declared 
literature  is  constantly  degenerating,  and  that  the  oldest 
J  are  always  the  best.  Not  only  is  Homer  the  greatest 
>et8  and  ^sop  the  wittiest  of  fabulists,  but  Phalaris 
a  letter-writer  with  whom  Pascal  and  Madame  S(jvign<i 
lot  fit  to  be  compared.  Thus  wrote  Sir  W.  Temple, 
I  to  his  own  satisfaction  and  to  the  edification  of  many 
s  contemporaries.  But  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  cir- 
itance  brings  about  signal  alterations  in  the  opinions  of 
.  The  other  day  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  —  in  a  book  entitled 
ril  Policy  of  America,"  and  nuide  up  chiefly  of  discon- 
ed  statements  about  physical  geography,  Arabian  chemists, 
Jewish  physicians  —  told  us  that  "  the  grand  depositories 
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of  human  knowledge  are  not  the  ancieut,  but  the 
tongues :  few,  if  any,  are  the  facts  worth  kno\*ing  tliat 
be  exclusively  obtained  by  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Gi 
And  doubtless  tliis  amusing  statement  will  in  soiue  <(ii| 
meet  witli  as  much  applause  as  the  loose  assertions  of  T 
let  with  in  their  time*  For  this  old  controversy  abtj 
Bompanitive  merits  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  hm 
lately  resuscitated,  though  in  somewhat  altered  shape, 
iave  changed ;  and  what  in  the  eighteenth  century 

'ared  good  meat  for  strong  men  wo  should  now  iv 
indifferent  milk  for  babes.    We  therefore  no  longer  idly^ 

.about  the  comfmrative  amount  of  genius  pos  '  * 

and  liy  modern  writers;  but  we  dispute  «[ui 
with  sufficient  one-sidedness,  over  the  comparative 

B4iiTciont  literature  and  modern  science  as  mean 
iiscipline  and  brauches  of  liberal  education*     1 
form  is  a  favorite  subject  of  discuBsion.    And  among  Ib^ 
tiplicity  of  things  that  may  be  taught  under  a  reformed  s^ 
of  education,  the  problem  of  wliat  must  bo  taught  is  pr 
ever  more  strongly  for  a  definite  solution.     The 
inherent  in  tlie  problem  are  greatly  enhanced  by  tiie  inei 
prejudices  of  the  inquirers.     One  of  tlie  main  obstacles 
way  of  a  speedy  and  amicable  settlement  of  the  question  | 
from  the  fact  that  physical  investigators  as  a  class  ha 
well-defined  idea  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  cli 
studies,  while  classical  scholars  and  lit<?rary  men  are  tc 
erally  ignorant  of  the  value  of  physical  science  as  a  me 
training  the  int-ellect*     Our  opinions  reflect  our  ex^ 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  we  can  hardly  }>e  exj 
have  a  very  lively  sense  of  the  worth  of  pursuits  in 
have  never  heartily  engaged. 

So  deeiHseat-ed  at  pi'esent  is  the  incapacity  of  oxir  **  anc 
and  '^  moderns  '*  to  midcrstand  each  other,  that  wIictj 
of  catholic  culture  like  Mr.  Mill  jn^esents  both  sides  of 
with  equal  force,  we  find  either  party  disposed  to  rely  UfH 
half  of  his  argument^  while  ignoring  or  di8]»araging  the 
half.  Dr.  Youmans,  for  example,  in  the  Introduction , 
valuable  collection  of  essays  on  "  Modern  Cultun^" 
quoted  Mr,  Mill's  addi*ess  in  behalf  of  scientific  studies, I 
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Qt  £Eur  to  add  that  the  same  disoonrse  contains  a  vigorous 
oment  for  the  classics.  ^^  But  while,"  says  Dr.  Youmans, 
r.  Mill  urges  the  importance  of  scientific  studies  for  all, 
ixamination  of  his  aj^iiment  for  the  classics  will  show  that 
.  applicable  only  to  those  who,  like  himself,  are  professional 
dara,  and  devoto  their  lives  to  philological,  historical,  or 
ical  studies."  Now,  possibly  Mr.  Mill  aught  to  have  lim- 
his  argument  in  this  way;  but  he  certainly  has  not 
B  so.  He  makes  no  such  distinction :  nowhere  does  he 
I  faintly  intimate  that  he  is  not  putting  one  class  of  studies 
d  the  same  footing  as  the  other.  EQs  whole  magnificent 
X)ur8e  is  devoted  to  showing  the  urgent  necessity  which 
ts  for  a  well-planned  scheme  of  education  in  which  both 
Is  of  learning  shall  be  recognized.    He  believes  that  there 

0  reason,  except  the  stupidity  of  instructors,  why  classics 
the  sciences  should  not  both  be  taught ;  and  he  holds  that 
earnest  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  one  should  never 
d  us  to  the  claims  of  the  other. 

1  view  of  this,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  book,  written 
fly  by  classical  scholars  who  have  taken  university  honors, 
bich  the  just  claims  of  physical  science  and  the  short- 
ings  of  a  merely  literary  education  are  adequately  recog- 
d.    The  writers  of  the  nine  essays  forming  the  volume 

under  consideration  are  all  graduates  of  Cambridge,  and 
>ut  one  have  at  one  time  or  another  obtained  fellowships  in 

University.  Most  of  them,  therefore,  may  be  presumed 
►e  moderately  acquainted  with  ancient  littrature,  and  to 
e  extent  sensible  of  the  advantages  attending  the  study 
:.  The  editor,  Mr.  Farrar,  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his 
)  to  philological  studies,  and  has  written  a  treatise  on 
3k  syntax,  besides  two  volumes  on  the  origin  and  devel- 
ent  of  language,  all  of  which  are  works  of  considerable 
jsophical  merit,  though  not  perhaps  of  the  highest  and 
t  accurate  scholarship.  Of  the  other  writers,  two  at  least 
Vofessor  Seeley  and  Lord  Houghton  —  are  well  known  as 
I  of  wide  literary  cultiu'e  and  trained  judgment, 
he  <j»pinions  of  such  men  upon  the  subject  of  classical  edu- 
on  are  entitled  to  respectful  consideration ;  and  when  we 
i  among  them  the  most  complete  unanimity  in  the  decla- 
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ration  that  a  large  part  of  the  claasical  instruction  iiuir  | 
in  English  uiiiversities  is  utt^srly  worthless,  and  nuglit 
replaced  liy  a  course  ia  physical  science,  we  caimot  Bet 
the  judgment  on  the  plea  of  ignorant  prejudice.      Let< 
PhilisstiniHiu  clap  its  hands  too  hastily,  however ;  for  thaJ 
ject  of  thia  Cambridge  book  is,  not  to  eupenjedo,  but  to  cou 
meat,  i^'lassical  studies.     It  declares,  not  aguinst  the  atud 
antiriuity  (^Altcrthumswissensckafi)^  hut  against  tlie  ptjda 
with  which  that  study  ia  now  carried  on;  and  oue  of\ 
ablest  essays  in  the  v<jlume  is  devoted  to  showing  that  phj 
science  is  habitually  taught  with  quite  as  much  pedant 
any  branch  of  ancient  learning. 

The  long  career  of  irrational  stultification,  through  M 
in  the  method  of  instruction,  is  usually  begun  in  our  sc 
days.     Most   countries  have  rivers  nmning   throv 
and  in  studying  elementary  geography,  we  are  ex , 
to  learn  their  courses.     Many  countries  are  intersect 
are   parted   from  their  neighbors^  by  chains  of  moimta 
and  this  second  class  of  facts  we  are  likewise  called  u|)olj 
master.     But  we  are  not  told  that  the  two  set*  of  phenc 
are  insepfU'ubly  related.     We  are  not  told  that,  since  all  ril 
must  run  down  hill,  therefore  theii*  positions  and  courses  ii^ 
depend  upon  the  jwsition  of  mountains^  so  that  by  knovrin^ 
latter  we  may  be  helped  to  the  knowledge  of  the  former, 
are  refpiired  to  learn  these  facts  as  they  stand  in  the  elen 
tary  text-books,  in  *'  godlike  isolation.*'     Wo  are  compell^ 
take  in  a  host  of  dotmls  by  a  sheer  effort  of   m 
memory,   while  the  process  of  association,  by  ti] . 
which  alone  is  memory  made  serviceable,  is  ap[)ealed 
little  as  possible.     So  in  grammar,  when  by  dint  of  irk| 
mechanical  repetition  we  have  become  able  to  »tatQ  thad 
verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  case  in  number  and  p^ 
son,"  we  have  learned  a  bare  fact,  wliich,  aiwirt  from  it 
planation,  ia  a  useless  fact ;  and  that  it  has  or  admits  of  | 
explanation  we  are  rai*ely  led  to  suspect. 

In  approaching  foreign  languages  we  become  immer 
deei)er  in  the  mire  of  elementary  unuitelligibilily.  Wn 
to  memory  scores  of  intricate  pai*adigms,  containing  ail  ] 
forms  of  the  noun  or  verb,  before  we  have  been  introducod] 
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lenterice  in  which  these  forms  are  presented*  In  muto 
we  contemplate  ingeniously  fxamed  rules  of  Bjntax, 
ire  have  been  shown  a  glimpse  of  the  facts  upon  which 
ules  depend.  We  get  the  generalization  liefore  the  par- 
I,  the  aljstract  befoi^  the  concrete ;  we  learn  to  repeat 
IS  before  we^have  the  notions  needfnl  for  fiUbg  them< 
Ltural  result,  onr  Latin  and  Greek  seem  very  difficult. 
lance  our  peri>Iexitj,  the  same  thing  Ib  generally  iutro- 
[o  us  under  difierent  names,  or^  quite  as  often,  different 
under  the  same  name.  We  are  told  that  the  genitive  in 
deuotes  possession,  and  next  that  it  likewise  denotes 
and  a^ain  tlmt  it  denotes  separation.  Wo  are  informed 
s  Latin  genitive j  primarily  denoting  possession,  may  how* 
'  of  the  first  or  second  declension  and  singular  immber, 
1  to  signify  place,  an  idea  conveyed  by  the  ablative  also, 
for  the  time  being  kindly  neglects  its  proper  function 
•essmg  removal.  The  genitive,  moreover,  may  express 
id  of  resemblance,  another  kind  being,  by  a  mysterious 
;ation  of  Providence,  indicated  by  the  dative.  Even 
lese  cumbrous  rules  for  learning  ancient  languages  were 
,  instead  of  being  many  of  them  inaccurate,  and  nearly 
hem  antiquated,  they  would  still  be  worse  than  useless 
?^oung  student.  Thrust  into  his  mind  as  they  are,  before 
had  concrete  examples  of  thefti,  they  are  utterly  mean- 
.  He  knows  not  how  or  where  to  apply  them.  They 
mly  to  confuse  and  discourage  him.  Nor  are  matters 
1  much  when  we  begin  to  do  what  we  should  all  along 
een  doing,  —  when  we  begin  to  read.  We  read  a  few 
;es  each  day,  parsing  as  we  go  along,  according  to  the 
sable  rules  just  referred  to,  and  paying  little  or  no  atten- 
the  meaning  of  our  author.  Seldom  do  we  read  a  suflB- 
lass  of  matter  consecutively  to  have  the  language  take 
Id  upon  us.  Thus  we  read  Aristophanes,  and  hardly 
his  consummate  and  irresistible  humor.  We  read 
bhenes,  and  remain  ignorant  of  Athenian  politics.  And 
years  after  leaving  college  we  are  able,  by  dint  of 
:humbing  of  the  dictionary,  and  with  occasional  refer- 
)  the  grammar,  to  pick  out  the  meaning  of  Latin  and 
sentences.  This  is  too  often  the  aorry  result  which  ia 
Hi  by  the  name  of  a  classical  education. 
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Yet  perhaps  our  scientific  education,  as  at  present 
on  by  means  of  text-books,  is  not  rmicli  l>etter.     We  tiike  i 
book  on  physicg,  and  are  told  that  the  Newtonian  theory  i»j 
one  of  the  great  rival  theories  of  light,  although  it  wan  nttl 
overthrown   at  the  be^uiug  of  the  pmsent  century • 
take  np  a  book  on  astronomy,  and  arc  told  that  the  enrti 
96,000,000  miles  distant  from  the  snn^  although  the  res*ea 
of  M.  Poncanlt  have  shown  that  the  distance  is  only  91,000^ 
We  take  up  a  book  on  physiology,  and  read  about  **  a  ntal 
ciple  which  snsj»ends  natural  laws,*'  although  every  coiufit 
physiologist  well  knows  that  any  such  **  principle  "  is  as  : 
a  distorted  figment  of  the  fancy  as  the  basilisks  which  in^ 
times  were  supposed  to  haunt  secluded  cellars.    We  hoar 
lectures  on  psychology,  in  which  the  systems  of  Locke  or  i 
are  laboriously  expounded,  while  of  the  recent  innovali 
made  by  writers  like  Bain  and  Maudsley  we  got  not  tlie  slij 
est  hint.     So  in  history  and  philology  we  are  too  often  tad 
as  if  Morantsen  and  Grote  had  never  written.     Grimm's 
nificent  researches,  throwing  light  uf>on  the  whole  struetii 
language,  and  presenting  the  history  of  human  thought  mi 
an  entirely  new  aspect,  are  non-existent  to  the  mind  <if  tJM : 
student.     He  fmrsues  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  in  )*liHrful 
ignorance  of  Sir  G,  C.  Lewis,  and  sees  no  absurdity  m  ij^l 
(■ythologieal  theories  of*Kuhcmero8.  S 

W  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the  reform  which  is  most  urgt^Dllf 
needed  in  our  system  of  liberal  education  consists  not  ii|  tkq 
substitution  of  one  branch  of  studies  for  another  so  mui  '      '" 
tlie  more  liberal,  ratiotial,  and  intelligent  pursuit  of 
branches.     In  the  main,  fairness  of  mind,  accuracy  of  jutig- 
ment,  and  shrewdness  of  perception  are  to  be  secuiv  '         igH 
by  one  kind  of  research  as  by  another  kind.     The  :  l^| 

rowness  and  torpidity  —  the  "  Kronian  "  characteristics  (tot^f 
an  Aristophanic  word)  — of  classical  scholars  an?  due  far  V^M 
to  the  irrational  method  in  which  they  have  piu-jsued  their  s<^| 
ies  than  to  those  studies  themselves.  Let  the  student  til^M 
fathom  who  Julius  Csesar  was,  what  he  thoudit,  what  he  ^M 
wherein  he  differed  from  Cato  or  Pompey,  why  his  policy  ^H 
ceeded,  and  what  its  effects  have  been  upon  all  subs^^ji^H 
generations  down  to  our  time, — let  him  duly  fathom  all  i^| 
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will  have  gone  far  toward  getting  aa  good  a  political 
acatiou  as  a  man  needs  to  have.     Let  him,  again,  justly  esti- 
[ihe  value  of  ancient  chronology  ;  let  him  once  have  criti- 
camined  the  works  of  Bnnsen  and  Lepsius  until  he  has 
irljr  detected  their  weak  f>oini8j  and  he  will  Vie  as  little  likely 
ender  himself  to  any  current  delusion  as  the  man  who 
idied  astronomy  or  chemistry*    The  real  difficulty  is,  tliat 
r  gcheme  of  classical  education  does  not  provide  for  any  ado- 
ate  knowledge,  even  of  classical  subjects.     Its  energies  are 
[tirely  devoted,  during  eight  or  ten  years,  to  the  imperfect 
quirement  of  two  languages  which  ought  to  be  very  well 
in  four  or  five  ;  and  then  no  time  is  left  for  anything 

system  of  classical  education  has  come  down  to  us  from 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  —  from  a  time  when  nearly  all 
^t  was  valuable  in  Hteratnre  was  to  be  fomid  in  the  wiitings 
cient  authors.  Until  toward  their  close,  the  Middle  Ages 
accomplished  little  in  literatm^e  worthy  to  be  compared 
the  great  works  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  And 
a,  ill  the  fifteenth  century,  the  expul8i«»n  of  Greeks  from 
nple  and  the  invention  of  printing  brouglit  about 
iisse ruination  of  ancient  literature  among  j»eople  at 
I  Bocially  prepared  to  welcome  it,  the  efiect  was  as  if  a  new 
Riiiient  had  been  opened  to  view  in  the  mental  world  as  vast 
1  inciting  as  that  discovei*ed  ijy  Columbus  beyond  the  Atlan- 
The  exploration  of  the  one  was  carried  on  as  keenly  as 
^tf  the  other.^  For  a  long  time  there  could  lie  no  better  or 
^  profitable  study  than  that  of  ancient  literature.  Before 
ewr  career  of  progress  could  be  ijiaugurated,  old  forgotten 
qmsitiouK  must  be  recovered  and  earnestly  studied  in  the 
ht  of  new  i»olitical,  social,  and  intellectual  circunistances. 
ardingly  in  those  days  there  were  classical  scholars  of 
tic  calibre.  From  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
^we  have  the  names  of  Erasmus,  Budaeus,  the  Scaligers, 
3U8,  Reuchlin,  Salmasius,  Casaubon,  Lipsius,  Selden, 
ntloy,  and  Huet,  representatives  of  a  mighty  and  astonish- 
l  style  of  scholarship,  which  doubtless,  firom  the  absence  of 
the  proper  social  conditions,  will  never  be  seen  again*  Phi- 
loaofihers,  like  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Leibnitz,  bent  uijou  mafr 
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iering  the  sum  of  hamau  knowledge,  could  do  no  better 
to  read  with  critical  eyes  the  writings  of  Plato  aud  Axis\^ 
In  light  literature,  as  roprosented  hy  Rabelais,  M     ' 
JoiiKuu,  iijid  Bm'tou,  chtssical  learning  was  equal i  jjJ 

And  in  social  iateroourse  Latin,  and  to  somo  extent  Greek,! 
the  place  since  usurf>ed  by  French  and  otln  i 

AYliile  modern  languages*  were  ))ut' little  h\\\ 
dialect  of  educated  Europeans  was  formed  by  the  tongue 
antiquity.      These   languages   were   therefore    learned  toj 
written  atid  spoken,  not  to  be  dozed  over,  dalibled  in,  and  j 
gotten*    Tlicy  were  learned  in  the  natural  way,  by  cono 
examples,  and   by  assiduous   practice,  not  out  of 
bristling  with   inexi>licable  abstmctions.     Homer   ;  \ 

were  read   for  their  literary  iiiterest^  not  m  the 
monotououB  parsing-lessons  and  useless  disquisitions  on 
labic  quantity. 

The  changes  wliich  classical  education  has  since  ojideiigci^ 
are  narrated   by   Mr.   Parker  in  the    first    essay   cont 
in  the  volume  before  as.    We  have  not  space  to  rehearse  J 
interesting  details  which  are  there  given,  hut  must  call  atl 
tion  to  the   striking  remarks  of  Mi*.  Farrar  and    Prof^il 
Seeley  ujjon  the  method  of  teaching  the  classics  now  j^reva 
in  the  English  universities.      Mr.  Farrar's  essay  in  dar 
to   exposing   the   worthlessness   of  Greek   and    Latin  vt 
making  as   a  means  of  cidture.      If  there   be   in   our 
says  Mr.  Farrar,  any  kind  of  achievement  which  is  at 
impossible  to  do  and  useless  when  done,  it  is  the  ivritiaj 
good   Latin  or   Greek   verses.      Our  American   universiij 
so  far  as  we  know,  do  not  require  it  to  be   done. 
in  a  while  they  encourage  students  to  attempt   these  nt 
difficiles^  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  prizes  or  a  college  rejfl 
tion,  in  case  of  success.     But  in  our  best  colleges  any  stuil 
can  graduate,  and  most   do   graduate,  without  ever  ba^ 
written  Latin  or  Greek  except  in  more  or  less  halting  fu 
In  England,  however,  there  lingers  in  many  quarters  a  quecf 
superstition,  that  the  chief  end  of  classical  education  is  to 
enable  its  votaries  to  beguile  their  leisure  hours  l)y  string 
together  hexameters.     As  the  result  of  tliis  system,  we 
0ome  pretty  poems  in  the  "  ^Irundines  Cami,'*  Mr.  D'^ 
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^pnpson'ii    "  Prolusioncs     Eomericce/*    Lord    Lytt^l ton's 
^niB^uQ    1  -/*  and  mauy  hundred  reams  of  detesta- 

Wtranhf  Wi ,.. v*i  iuulitless  in  a  dialect  such  as  Aristophanes 
miid  hardly  have  thought  fit  for  the  silliest  geese  aud  cocka- 
of  his  CIundcuckoovQle.     In  the  time  now  wasted  m 
composition  m  each  colle^  career,  tjie  methods  and 
ing  results  of  several  physical  sciences  might  easily  he 
fied.     This  is  the  kind  of  "instruction"  which  our  essay- 
^vould  be  glad  to  see  done  away  w^ith.     They  hold  that  the 
ctid  of  classical  education  is,  hesido  affording  jncope  for 
exercise  of  sagacity  in  reasoJiinj^,  to  enlarge  our  mirids  by 
ag  us  acquainted  with  the  ideas,  feelings,  and  customs  of 
lie  wheu  men  thought,  felt,  and  acted  very  dilferently  from 
The  man  w^ho  thoroughly  knows  AlttrthutnBwissenschaft^ 
science  of  Greek  and  Roman  autir|uity,  ditfcrs  from  the 
who  does  not,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  man  who 
Eivelled  all  over  the  world  with  his  eyes  open  differs  from 
fman  whose  knowledge  of  the  world  is  Iknited  to  what  is 
^g  on  la  his  own  village.     But  how  a  knowledge  of  ancient 
Bzation  is  to  bo  got  by  vain  attempts  to  imitate  the  diction 
id  or  Theokritos  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.     The  pro- 
to  study  the  life  of  modern  Germany,  to  get  an  accurate 
[of  its  ]K>litical  and  social  condition,  its  literature,  its  do- 
lic  habits,  its  contributions  to  Imraan  improvement,  and 
^irt^dominant  sentiments  which  actuate  its  people,  l}y  writing 
aius  in  imitntion  of  the  hymns  in  '*  Faust,**  would  lye  sa* 
with  peals  of  inextinguishable  laughter.     Yet  it  would 
kmt  as  sensible   as   the   method    of  studying  aiiti(|uity 
by  the  verso-makers. 

'  '    ^    Averse-making,  as  we  have  said,  does  nc*t  concern 

|! .  as  our  brethren  across  the  water,  England  being 

among  civilized  nations  in  the  importance  wiiich  it  at- 

'    'Ms  pursuit.     But  though  our  schools  and  colleges  do 

the  writing  of  verses,  they  often  waste  a  great  deal 

ptoe  and  energy  in  teaching  the  rules  of  prosody,  as  well  as 

'  id  inefficient  method  in  which  they  conduct 

ii  in  general,  and  particularly  by  their  habit 

ginning  at  the  wrong  end.    We  learn  French  and  German 

\  ea«e,  because  we  begin  with  concrete  examples.    In  study- 
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ing  Latin  and  Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  we  begin  with 
rules,  aiid  ai'e  not  seldom  compelled  to  memttrize  what  \r<j  • 
not  understand*     Uence  the  difBcultics  under  which  wo  laU| 
are  so  gi'eat  that,  by  the  tune  they  are  conquered,  we 
too  often  neitlier  leisure  nor  interest  left  for  other 
By  tills  process  the  mind  is  in  many  cases  stupefied  ratJ 
than  quickened  ;  and  the  system,  far  from  producing  h'ber 
educated  men,  fails  even  to  produce  good  classical  schoL 
We  believe  that  the  only  efBcient  way  to  learn  foreign  M 
guages,  ancient  or  modern,  is  to  learn  them  as  we  learn 
own  in  chifdhood.     We  cannot  indeed  have  Greek  and  Bon 
nurses,  but  we  can  at  least  have  the  living  phenomena  of 
guage  presented  to  our  minds,  instead  of  the  dead  formulaa  j 
grammar.   If  this  natural  method  were  to  be  duly  inaug:nrat4| 
we  believe  that  Greek  and  Latin  might  be  thoroughly  lear 
in  one  third  of  the  time  now  spent  in  learning  them  m 
cialiy.     We  should  again  have  excellent  Hellenists  and  Lati 
ists, ^ — ^not,  perhaps,  scholars  like  Erasmus  and  Sen' 
we  no  longer  need  them,  and  Donaldson*s  notion  th;. 
works  should  still  be  written  in  Latin  may  safely  be  pronouJ] 
a  chimera,  —  but  we  should  have  men  among  us  r       '' 
reading  fmcient  literaini^e  with  ease  and  plea^ui-e,  nit 
of  extracting  from  it  an  amount  of  historical  and  philosoplijd 
knowledge  to  which  the  great  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  w<5 
utter  strangers*     The  scholarship  of  the  present  day  is  nc 
sarily  of  a  quite  different  type  from  that  of  throe  centuries  j 
It  has  l>een  reacted  upon  by  physical,  political,  and  ^  ' 
science.     Its  ideal  consists  in  the  thorough  knowien; 
cient  life,  manners,  moral  ideas,  and  superstitions,  as  au 
tial  part  of  the  whole  history  of  mankind.     Its  rr 
are  men  like  Grote,  Littre,  and  Mommson,     Pru|i 
it  enlarges  our  sympathies,  shows  us  the  people  uf  byga 
times  as  men  like  ourselves,  alike  yet  different,  act  i 
like  passions,  but  guided  by  different  opinions  and 
conceptions.     It  forbids  us  to  judge  of  them  by  the  stam] 
of  our  own  age;  it  corrects  the  pi^judices  fn8<         :  ' 
ignorance  of  history ;  it  gives  us  lessons  in  poliii 
it  makes  us  cosmopolitan  and  hospitable  in  mind.     These 
reasons  why  classical  leai^nlng  sliould  not  l»e  given  up*    Thd 
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ms  why  it  wfll  never  bo  given  up,  but  will  be  rafcional- 
'"Sod  ill  its  raetliud  and  extended  in  its  province, 

h  iiluHtrate  more  fully  what  is  meant  by  saying  tliat  the 
er  way  to  teach  is  to  begin  with  the  concrete,  we  shall  take 
case  of  one  of  the  natural  sciences  as  it  has  been  skil- 
r  treated  hy  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  contrilmtion  to  the  present 
His  essay  shows  that  science  is  often  quite  us  ciun- 
slr  taught  as  the  classics  ;  but  it  also  shows  how  it  ought 
^taught 

ny  and  experimental  physics,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson, 

.  of  all  branches  of  science  the  most  interesting  and  the 

iuteUectually  profitable  to  cMldren.      Let  us  suppose, 

|i,  that  we  have  a  class  of  moderately  intelligent  children 

ui  liotany  ;  how  shall  we  begin  the  subject  in  order  that 

rht*  made  at  once  interesting  and  intellectually  profitable? 

t-books  mil  not  help  us  much.     For  instance,  I>r-  Gray's  ex- 

nt  little  book,  '^  How  Plants  Grow,- '  begins  as  follows  :  — 

^Plants  are  chiefly  made  up  of  tliree  parts,  namely,  of  rooty 

^  and  leaves.    These  are  called  the  plant's  organs ;  that  is, 

DSti-mnents,     And  as  these  pai*ts  are  all  that  any  plant 

ffir  its  growth,  or  vegetation,  they  are  called  the  orga^^s 

SETATION. 

Plants  also  produce  flov^etij  from  which  comes  the  fniit^ 

•from  this  the  seed.     These  take  no  part  hi  nourishing  the 

Their  use  is  to  enable  it  to  gi%^e  rise  to  new  individuals, 

increase  the  numbers  of  that  kind  of  plant,  to  take  the 

of  tiie  parent  in  due  time,  and  keep  up  the  stock  ;  that  is, 

oduce  and  perpetuate  the  species.     So  the  flower,  with 

3,  the  fruit  and  the  seed,  are  called  the  plant's  obgans 

PRuDtJtTION." 

this  is  very  pleasant  reading  for  grown  people,  who 

something  about  the  subject,  are  slightly  familiar  with 

of  nutrition,  heredity,  and  genesis,  and  have 

'T  rudely,  to  classify  then'  notions.     But  for 

\  and  girls  who  begin  botany  at  the  age  when  it  ought  to  be 

I,  rhiB  would  be  neither  pleasant  noi'  profitable.     If  set  to 

the  above  passage  by  rote,  in   the  ordijiaiy  way,  they 

|j6  likely  to  find  it  irksome,  and  would  certandy  tail  to 

accurate  ideas  corresponding  to  all  the  expressions  em- 
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ployed  in  it.     And,  above  all,  Uio»e  who  learned  fiieir  k* 
would  Imve  taken  the  first  step  towai-ds  acquiring  the  pen 
ciou8  hahit  of  accepting  .statement  8  upon  ant  hurl  ty,     II'  41)^ 
tiuned  concernmg  their  grounds  for  believing  that  the  cirgaia 
vegetation  in  a  plant  are  its  root,  stem^  and  ltnt\ 
perforce  reply  that  they  believed  it  because  it  w:i 
the  book.    Here  is  the  fatal  vice  of  our  common  mettio 
education.     They  ajijieal  to  faith,  and  not  to  rousioiu    H 
supposed  that  children  are  proj^erly  instructed  if  t  hey  are  i 
that  certain  tldngs  are  so  and  rq^  and  understand  what  is 
them  sufficiently  to  repeat  the  words  of  it.     Nothing  eanj 
more  erroneous.     No  mental  discipline,  worthy  of  the  na 
can  be  secured  in  thia  way.     We  are  benefited,  not  by 
truths  which  we  passively  accept,  but  by  those  whicli  we 
tively  find  out.     It  makes  little   difierence  whether  a  ch 
is  told  that  "  a  plant  consist.^  of  root,  stem,  and  leaves/'  j 
that  **  a  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  case  in  nuin 
and  person,*'     The  former  proposition  is  the  more  inteUigib 
but  in  either  case  the  child  is  taught  to  accept  on  hniht 
a  generalization  which  he  should  be  taught  to  make  for  hiiii^ 
from  a  due  comparison  of  instances.     With  tlie  traditional , 
UB  now  contrast  the  rational  method  of  studying  botany. 
cannot  possibly  do  thia  better  tlum  in   Mr,   Wilsou^s 
words :  — 

*»  Suppose,  then,  your  class  of  thirty  or  forly  hoy»  before  ymj^ 
they  sit  at  their  ftrst  botanicul  lesbian :  ftotuf?  curious  lo  know  whi 
going  to  ha)>peTi,  some  resi«^ned  to  anything,  f oine  convtueed  lliat  ifj 
all  a  folly.     You  band  round  to  vadi  hoy  several  sp**cin»eDft.  **ay  flf  ( 
lierb  Robert ;  and  taking  one  of  the  Howers,  you  tii^k  one  of  tin 
deacribe  iht^  parts  of  it,     *  Some  pink  leave;*/  is   the  reply. 
many  ?  *     *  Five/    *  Aiiy  other  parts  ? '    '  Some  little  tbiugs  in 

*  Anything  outride  ?  *     *  Some  green  leave?/     *  How  nmny  ?  *    *^  Fi| 

*  Very  good.     Now  pull  ofl*  ihv  hve  green  leaves  o^t^idl^  tmd  lay  fh 
side  by  i^ide;  next  pull  oil'  the  five  pink  l^^aves  »"d  lay  ihcm  siJ«j 
side  i  and  now  examine  thc^  little  thing.s  inside :  wtuit  tin  joii 
•A  lot  of  little  stalks  or  ihuij^/     •  Pnll  them  off,  and  count  llid 
They  tind  ten,     Thuij  show  tht^m  the  little  dui^t-ha*;^  at  1I 
linnlly  the  curiouii^ly  con»itrucled  central  c(dumn,  and  ifie  c-i 
oealed  seeds.     By  thi^  time,  all  are  on  the  alert.     Then  we 
The  partis  in  tliat  flower  are^  otifer  green  envelope^  ihner  colorvd  rnl 
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ifi  lietlc  i^talks  with  dusit-b«^^  nnd  iho  central  column  with  the 

Tlu'a  you  give  them  all  wnll-How<*r8  ;  and  they  are  to  wrilt* 

whnl  they  find.     By  Um  end  of  the  hour  they  have  learned  otie 

le<it»0Q| — the  existeii^jc  of  the  four  flonil  whorls,  though  they  have 

let  heard  the  name/* 

ro,  let  it  l>e  noted,  tlie  students  are  making  their  own 

They  are  not  told  that  a  flower  consists  of  four  whorls, 

ithey  find  it  out  for  themselves,  and  know  it  henceforth  on 

dence  of  their  own  sr^nses.     IF  they  were  to  sne  or  hear 

|fiii?t  disputed,  they  would  be  incredulous  ;  they  would  no 

r  tow  to  authority.     In  the  next  jilace,  they  are  gaining 

before  they  are  dosed  with  words.     They  are  not  wast- 

l  their  energies  in  conning  half-understood  formulas  alxmt 

,  j>etals,  stamens,  and  pistils;  hut  they  take  note  of  the 

leaves,  the  pink  leaves,  the  stems  with  dust-bags,  and  the 

»n  with  seeds  in  it ;  and  by  and  liy  they  find  it  convenient 

bo  these  things  by  one  word  for  each,  thus  avoiding 

locution  and  waste  of  breath.     In  this  way  the  terms 

5  corolla^  etc.,  come  to  have  a  definite  meaning  ;  and  are 

danger  of  being  used  emptily,  without  reference  to  the 

ich  they  ouglit  to  convey.     The  liesettlng  sin  of  human 

g  is  tlie  emphiymcnt  of  words  without  regard  to  their 

cotmotatiou  and  exact  meaning  ;  and  for  this  our  systems 

rly  education  are  in  part  responsible.     It  should  he  recog- 

os  an  inflexible  rulc^  that  the  student  is  not  to  be  taught 

a  word  until  he  feels  the  need  of  it  in  order  to  express 

Ueas  more  readily, 

xt,  Mr.  Wilson  would  let  liis  pupils  gness  about  the  uses 

fiarts  of  the  flower,  —  what  the  green  leaves  are  for, 

tlie  central  column  is  for,  what  the  dust-bags  are  for; 

wtiuld  tell  them  just  enough  to  help  tliem  to  hit  upon 

answer.    Then  he  would  give   them  an  unsymmotj*ical 

T,  like  the  pelargonium  or  the  garden  geranium,  which, 

king  to  pieces,  they  would  discover  to  l»e  formed  on  the 

general  jdan.    Then   would  come  the  daisy  and  dan- 

itt,  where  (lie  outer  green  envelope  and  the  little  dust-baga 

Inot  so  easy  to  find.     Then  he  would  call  attention  to  the 

arrangement  of  leaves ;  the  overlapping  of  sepals  in  the 

;  atid  the  alternance  of  parts  ;  and  from  this  to  Goethe*s 

L,cvtK  — NO,  220.  y 
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magnificent  gencralizaiiona  tliere  wauld  be  butastejN  and  tli 
a  step  easy  to  be  taken, 

"  Taught  in  this  way,  whatever  How«r  a  hoy  sees,  after  a  fcif  Ic 
he  looks  at  with  interest,  aa  modllyiiig  the  riew  of  flowtirs  he  has  | 
mhieil  to.  He  is  tempted  by  Lis  discoveries :  ha  is  on  ll«j  vergi*  of  j 
unknown,  an<l  perpetiiallv  transferring  lu  the  known, 
lindj^  a  i>lace  in  hit^  theories  and  in  tarn  r'-acts  upon  tj. 
ories  are  growing.  He  is  fairly  committed  to  the  struggle  ill  tlie  < 
field  of  observation,  and  he  learns  tlnit  tlie  test  of  a  theory  i^  it«  ] 
of  including.'  facts.  He  h*arn8  tliat  he  must  use  his  eye^  and  hi* 
son^  and  that  then  he  is  equipped  with  all  ihat  h  necessary  for  difld 
ering  triuh.  He  learns  that  he  is  capable  of  judgJug  of  olber 
views,  and  of  forming  an  opinion  of  his  own.  He  learns  that  not! 
in  the  pUint,  however  minute,  is  nnimporttmt ;  that  he  owes  only  1 
porary  allegiance  lo  the  doctrines  of  hiJi  ma^cer,  and  not  a  peqwtj 
faith;* 

Only  contrast  thia  with  the  common  practice  of  loadinj 
boy's  memory  with  cellules  and  parenchyma^  protopltum 
chloTophylt^  rhizomes  and  bulbs^  endosmose  and  exosmose, 
fore  be  has  any  definite  and  abiding  conception  of  how 
plant  is  put  together  ! 

Mr.  Wilson's  method  carries  with  it  ita  own  recomraen 
tion ;  and  his  method  of  teaching  botany  is  the  method  n|| 
which   all   teaching,  if  it   is  to  discipline   the    int  '* -- 
should  he  conducted.      First  the  facts,  then  tlu3  getn 
lastly  the  nomenclature.     All  tlio  knowledge  which  m 
conduct  of  life  we  are  able  to  use  to  any  good  purpos 
necessarily  acquired  in  this  way.     If  we  had  no  knuwle^ 
of  human  nature  save  what  might  be  gained  by  t&e 
rizing  of  abstract  ethical  formulas,  we  should 
the  knack  of  dealing  sensibly  with  our  fellow-ei 
we  notice  how  men  act  imder  given  circumstance©: 
day,  and  year  by  year,  w^e  gather  and  collate  such  fact 
observation  into  general  opinions,  crude  indeed  m  compa 
with  the  exhaustive  generalizations  of  physical  science, , 
far  as  they  go  embodyhig  the  results  of  genuine  ^' 
Thus  our  knowledge  of  men  gradually  acquires  tb* 
and  precision  needful,  in  order  that  we  may  act  upon  it  J 
curely.    In  gathering  such  kaowlcdge,  —  in  learning  howl 
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,  —  r>ur  early  educatiou  ouglit  to  lielp  us.     Reason- 
ming,  and  its  canons  are  substantialij  the  same, 

'       I'*s,  or  participles,  or  liuuian  nature 
It  nied  about.     By  reasoning  out  what 

Tf  we  make  knowledge  lead  to  wisdom ;  we  become 
Ag  we  grow  older.  If  the  vast  body  of  truths  conuti- 
toderu  i^cience  could  have  been  iniraculouBly  told  to  oui* 
J  unceBtors,  an  imposing  quantity  of  pretentious  schol- 
^ight  have  l>een  called  into  existeuce,  hut  the  world 
[ot  have  become  civnlized  much  the  sooner.  It  is  the 
s  effort  put  forth  in  making  all  these  discoveries  which 
To  profound  modification  of  mind  and  character 
J  on.  Humanify  could  not,  after  toilfully  elalii> 
e  laws  of  gravitation  and  chemical  affinity,  remain  as 
18  and  nntittored  as  l>erore.  This  was  in  part  wlmt 
had  in  \\\^  mind,  when  he  said  that  if  God  were  to  hold 
ight  hand  perfect  truth,  and  in  his  left  hand  the  untir- 
'I,  he  would  unhesitatingly  choose  the  latter. 
; ,  not  upon  rote-learning,  that  lumianity  has 
I  And  if — to  adopt  another  idea  of  that  incompara 
—  civilization  is  but  the  education  of  the  race,  it  is 
course  of  civilization  that  a  rational  course  of  cduca- 
itdd  in  miniature  be  patterned. 

rofessor  Se^^ley's  excellent  essay  on  Competitive  Tests 
only  briefly  allude.  The  state  of  things  at  Cambridge 
describes  is  exceedingly  instructive.  At  Cambridge, 
here  in  the  world,  the  system  of  competition  has  been 
crucial  test.  The  examinations  are  formidable,  alike 
ir  severity  and  from  their  rigid  accuracy*  Immense 
await  the  successful  scholar,  and  all  possible  means 
ining  a  creditable  jx>sitiun  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
litious  student.  Yet  the  results  thus  far  obtained  from 
ipetitive  system  are  by  no  means  brilliant.  It  docs  not 
illy  increase  the  number  of  eminent  scholars,  or  even 
jughly  educated  men,  produced  by  the  ITniversity,  The 
t  is  even  made  that  England  has  ceased  to  produce 
that  in  point  of  erudition  she  is  falling  behind 
iital  nations  ;  and  it  isv  frc<^uently  remarked  as  a 
\vX  fiiot,  that  the  most  learned  of  Englishmen  in  the 
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present  a^e  —  men  like  Garnett  aud  Grote  —  have  not  I 
ctlucated  at  the  uniTersitios.    But  this  accusation  in  exagg^j 

and  soinewluit  irrclfViint ;  fur  the  <  :*  * 

modern  institution,  and  the  gi^eat 

in  no  way  the  contcmporaricB  of  those  brought  up  uuda 
Yet,  if  we  are  ti)  reason  in  tlii.s  way,  it  muj*t  be  8ait|  that 
land  has  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  array  of  illuflti 
scliolars  which  she  has  to  show  for  the  uiuetoeuth  ceulj 
^Viid  most  of  them  have  been  university  m»*n  wh*i  have  j 
ated  either  witli  high  honors,  or  at  least  with  credit* 

It  is  uot  80  much,  however,  by  tlie  number  of  jrreat 
whicli  it  tmnis  out,  as  by  the  general  standard  of  ' 
among  its  graduates,  that  tlie  system  of  a  imivei 
judged.     A  man  who  lives  to  edit  Lucretiun  or  Ariiitofl<i 
Mr,  3luuro  and  8ir  A.  Grant  have  done,  will  most  1  ' 
college  days  study  for  the  sake  of  study,  and  the 
or  any  other  system  can  exert  bat  a  transient  effect  upon 
The  English  universities  afford  great  facilities  to  a  youiif^i 
who  desires  to  study  in  earnest,  and  is  already  a  schula 
embryo.     But  the  question  which  here  evSpecially  concer 
is.  What  is  the  worth  of  the  competitive  system  now  in  uij 
a  wholesome  incentive  to  the  average  yomig  man  who  dm 
passionately  love  knowledge  for  its  owb  sake  ? — does  it 
to  ^ndcn  and  render  more  thorough  the  education  whic 
will  get  at  the  miiversity  ?     Experience  is  l>egirming  to  t€ 
plainly  that  the  reverse  is  the  case.    The  educatJan  of 
men  in  the  English  universities  is  narrowed  and  rendered  ; 
snpty^ficial  by  the  competitive  system.     Whatever  re*iult»| 
be  brought  forth  by  comparing  the  lists  of  great  scholars 
England  and  the  Continental  nations  can  respectively  furi 
there  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  the  average  college  gradua| 
France  or  Germany  attaiiis  to  a  far  higher  degree  of  kti 
edge  and  culture  than  the  average  graduate  of  Oxford  or  i 
bridge.    He  does  not  ordinarily  manifest  that  pret 
ignorance  of  everything  except  the  classics  whicli  eha 
the  English  student.     And  his  study  of  the  classics  hm 
enriched  him  with  a  more  or  less  valualde  8to<»k  of  Utc 
critical^  and  philosophical  ideas,  which  the  Eiiglishmaij 
aorbod  in  varse-writmg  and  i>rize-gettuig,  liM  neror 
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of*  He  kiioirs  a  preatcr  number  of  authors,  and  he 
s  them  to  more  profit.  Now  fur  this  snperficialit}^  and 
[jnie*s8  of  English  education  the  competitive  Bystem  is  dt- 
y  re8}Jon8il)le.  It  transforms  the  menus  into  tire  end.  It 
:v;s  the  student  think  more  of  winning  the  prize  tlian  of 
ering  the  snVyoot  in  hand  according  to  his  own  inttdloctnal 
.Vnd  that  there  is  all  the  dift'erence  in  the  world  hi*- 
n  maatering  a  subject  and  making  a  brilliant  show  witli  it 
examination  every  .scholar  well  knows.  Professor  Peeley 
gra|i}iieally  described  the  results  of  the  system  at  Cam- 
The  ohject  of  the  tripos  examinations  being  to  dis- 
accurately  the  merit  of  the  students,  it  followa  that 
Biihjects  in  which  attainments  can  be  tested  with  pre- 
take  precedence  of  subjects  in  which  they  cannot. 
*"r subjects,  *'  however  important  they  may  be,  grad- 
IJ  to  be  valued  or  taught  or  learned,  while  the  former 

into  repute,  and  acquire  an  artificial  value.     This  cannot 
V       without  an  extraordinary  perversion  of  views  both 
^bt  and  the   teachers.      They  learn   to  weigh   the 
ices  in  a  perfectly  new  scale*  and  one  which  gives  perfectly 
resuhs*     They  reject  as  worthless  for  educaticmal   pur- 
tlie  greatest   rjuestions  wliich   can   occupy  tlie   human 
.  and  attach  unbounded  importance  to  some  of  the  least." 
.  fur  instance,  is  rejected,  while  the  useless  details 
ir  and  ])rosody   are  made  much  of.     On  tlie  one 
I,  young  men  may  graduate  \nth  signal  honor,  and  yet 
know  what  great  principles  were  at  stake  in  the  Pelo- 
lesian  War  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these  same  young 
are  taught  to  be  **  ashamed  of  falling  short  of  perfect 
in  the  genders  of  Latin  nouns,  whicli  involve  no 
,         it  all,  and  in  which  a  minute  accuracy  can  hardly 
ittained  without  a  certain  frivolity  or  eccentricity  of  mem-' 

ill  worse,  the  competitive  system  vulgarizes  the  mind  of 
Btudent.  Scholarly  enthusiasm,  an  exalted  opinion  of  the 
of  knowledge,  faith  in  culture  as  such,  —  "divine  curi- 
"  in  a  word,  —  should  be  the  student's  incentives  to  labor. 
are  tltc  only  motives  which  can  ever  lead  to  any  culture 
ly  of  Uie  name.    The  competitive  system  tends  to  destroy 
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these  motives,  replacing  them  by  the  vulgar  desire  to  outshiQ^^ 
one's  compaxLioiis. 

*' Itiiitend  of  enlarging  flie  range  of  the  student's  anticipalion?,  it  djuC-'' 
rows  them.     It  makes  him  careless  of  his  future  life,  regardless  of  I 
higher  inleres^ts,  and  concentrates  all  his  thoughts  upon  the  paftrf  ( 
amination  upon  which  perhups*  a  fellowship  depends,  or  succc^i  in  i 
profes^sion  h  supposed  to  depend.     It  U  well  known  thai  anj  one  i 
asks  himself  the  question,  '  Is  this  course  of  itudy  gorjd  for  tne?  ^ 
it  favor  my  real  pro<^ress,  my  ultimate  success?'  is  not  fit  fori 
tripop.     Thinking  of  any  kind  is  regarded  as  dangerous.     It  is  i 
well-known  .sajiiig  of  a  Cambridge  private  tutor:  *  If  So-and-*a 
not  think  &o  much,  he  might  do  very  well/     I  may  content  myself  i 
remarking,  ihat  the  particular  student  who  did  think  loo  mucli,  i 
who,  perhaps  as  a  consequence,  was  healen  in  the  tripos,  now  siaad 
scieniiiic  reputation  above  all  his  contemporaries." 

An  adequate  examination  of  Professor  8eeley*s  arg 
and  especially  of  tlie  practical  expedients  by  which  he 
do  away  with  the  evils  just  mentioned,  would  carry  us  hx\ 
yond  our  limits.     The  volume  before  us  is  not  one  which  ( 
easily  be  epitomized  and  furnished  with  a  running  con 
tary.  *  So  many  suggestions  are  made,  and  questions  op 
in  it,  tltat  any  attempt  to  treat  it  thus  thoroughly  would  m 
the  production  of  a  companion  volume  rather  than  of  a 
article.     But  from  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  thati 
essayists  do  not  belong  to  the  numl)er  of  those  who  disp 
classical  studies  as  unfit  for  the  needs  of  our  time.     The  1 
liatiniam  which  regards  everything  as  useless  that  is  not  utili 
rian  need  seek  for  no  encouragement  in  this  book.    The  da 
of  physical  science  are  urged  from  considerations  of  gen^ 
culture,  and  not  of  narrow  utility.     And  for  this  we  hea 
commend   the  writers.      There   is   no   reason   whatever 
•  Philistinism  should  be  allowed  the  exclusive  protectorship 
physical  sctcnce.     To  assail  or  defend  the  study  of  it,  wh 
taking  into  account  only  its  utilitarian  aspects,  is  wholly  to  ig- 
nore the  true  state  of  the  question.     It  is  to  commit  a  mistake  1 
like  that  committed  by  Macaulay  in  his  eloquent  Vmt  superficial 
essay  on  Bacon.     The  study  of  science,  properly  conducted*  ii J 
by  no  means  subservient  to  objects  of  narrow^  utility, 
utilitarian  point  of  view^  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  wor 
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^1  Mt  all  apparent  in  Laplace's  explanation  of  the  perturbed 
■pons  of  the  planets,  in  Gerliardt's  theory  of  atomicity,  in 
Pmer's  classification  of  animals,  or  in  Darwin's  investigations 
bUi  the  principles  of  variation,  Lideed,  that  profound  but 
H^what  chimerical  writer,  Auguste  Comte,  expressly  finds 
^■t  witli  contemporary  followers  of  science  because  they  do 
HfinRiciently  confine  themselves  to  investigations  which  have 
vperceptihle  bearing  upon  the  intei'ests  of  society.     In  his  pon- 

Kil  laahion,  he  authoritatively  warns  us  against  pursuing 
inseleed  inquiries  as  those  wliich  concern  stellar  astron- 
f  ihe  cellular  structure  of  organic  beings,  the  origin  of 
les,  etc.  But  we  have  no  fear  that  the  investigating  world 
irill  take  heed  of  his  misapplied  caution*  That  inborn  curi- 
06itj  which,  according  to  the  Semitic  mjrth,  has  already  made 
Stef'Iike  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,"  will  continue  to  inspire 
^pintll  the  last  secret  of  nature  is  laid  bare ;  and  doubtless  in 
^P  untiring  search  we  shall  imcover  many  priceless  jewels  in 
Hpes  where  we  least  expect  to  find  tlxem-  Tlie  legitimate 
^■m  wliich  science  makes  is,  that,  while  drawing  the  mind  to- 
^rd  investigation  and  activity  for  ita  own  sake,  it  confers 
■■11  humanity  milook^d-for  rewards. 

^But  in  order  that  either  a  literary  or  a  scientific  education 
Bball  produce  worthy  results,  it  must  be  rationally  conducted, 
!n  eye  to  tlie  greatest  possible  perfection  of  culture* 
11  be  gained  liy  giving  up  Greek  composition,  and 
3g  botany  or  chemistry  as  a  mere  collection  of  "  useful  *' 
ils.     The  adversaries  of  a  classical  and  literary  culture  will 
rell  to  bear  this  in  mind.     It  is  not  by  throwing  overboard 
lluable  [portion  of  the  cargo,  but  by  adopting  improved 
hods  of  navi^ting  the  ship,  that  we  shall  make  a  success- 

oyage. 

John  Fiske. 
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Art,  Vn.  ^  1.   Tfic  Monks  and  the  OianU :  ProspecluM 

SpectTften  of  an  wU'ndtd  Natumal  Work.  By  WlLUAM  \ 
KoiiEUT  Whistlecrapt,  of  Stow-Market,  in  Suffi>lk,  Hara 
and  Collar  Makers.     Intended  to  amtprise  the  mofit  in 

^^esiim::  Particulars  relating'  to  King"  Arthur  and  his  Ro 
Table.  Fourth  Edition,  Tiijutloit  :  John  ^lurrnv.  1^ 
l6mo,    pp.  viK,  120* 

.   Aristophnnrs*     A  Metrical  i  asiun  of  tin   Achnrnuius^  i 
Kni^'hts  and  the  Birds ^  in  the  last  of  tchkh  a  Vtin  oj  \ 
cnliar  Humour  and  Character  is  for  the  first  Time  dete^ 
and  dr  re  loped.    London:  William  Pickering.   1840.    p*i 
ed  at  Malta,]     4to.     The  Fro^^s.     London-     1839. 
Theogfiis  Resiiivtus.     The  Permnal  Historp  of  the 
Theog^nis^  dcdvced  from  an  Anah/sis  of  his  exi- 
inents,     A  Hundred  of  these  Fra^maUs^  tramlul-     .    , 
phrased  in  English  Metre,  are  arranged  in  their 
bujgraphical   Order,   vnth   an   accompanying    Cr 

^HVith  a  Preface  in  which  the  Su^i^estitm  of  Mr.  l  . 
to  the  true  Date  of  the  Piets  Birth  (viz.  in  Ofgntp. 
is  confirmed  by  Internal  Evidence.     Malta*     1842,     4t< 

Readers  of  the  Life  of  Scott,  or  of  BjtTon,  of  Southcy,  > 
Monre,  tind  those  who  have  hxiked  over  a  Ust  of  the  coutl 
utors  to  the  **  Anti-Jacoliin,"  have  met  with  tlio  name  of  i\ 
Hookham  Frero ;  but  thero  are  few,  even  among  the  [irofi 
lovers  of  Uttn^atnro,  who  hav^^  more  than  an  indlsiinet  imp 
sioii  of  hi&  character,  genius,  and  literary  perfurmanccH. 
yet  there  waa  no  one  amoi»g  his  contemfHiraries  whose 
lecttial  gifts  were  more  original,  more  various,  or  of  a 
quality. 

It  is  not  wholly  to  the  freak  of  fortune,  or  the  mz 
blindness  of  fame,  that  the  limited  reputation  of  Mr, 
is  to   be  charged.     He  cared  nothing  for  \nilg»ir   appla 
He  was  too  indolent  to  push  his  way  in  the  long 
sion  of  aspirants  to  the  Temjile  of  Fame»  and  far  too 
tidious  to  like   the  company  he  woidd  have  been  force 
meet  at  the  door*     His  literary  t^smper  was  aristocratic, 
he  preferred  tJie  quiet  appreciatiou  of  a  few  clever  and 
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poial  men  of  caltare,  to  the  troublesome  admiration  of  the 
peat  paMic  Writing  neither  for  bread  nor  renown,  he  pub- 
idied  bnt  little,  and  only  a  few  copies  of  his  books  were 
noted,  so  tiiat  all  of  them  are,  bibliographically  speaking, 

He  was  one  of  those  men,  of  whom  there  are  always  too 
ev,  with  ample  and  self-«nfficing  power,  who  can  do  so  easily 
ifaat  others  find  it  hard  to  accomplish,  tiiiat  they  are  deprired 
t  the  Bting  of  ambition,  and  are  content  to  eiyoy  while  others 
ueoonqielled  to  labor.  His  temperament,  his  taste,  his  cul- 
ture, his  position,  united  to  make  him  the  type  of  the  man  of 
litmrj  genius,  as  distinguished  from  the  professional  author. 
BBfl  fulness  of  accomplishment  saved  him  from  dissatisfiEUition 
vith  what  he  did ;  and  if  he  wrote  but  lit^e,  it  was  not  that 

M  tonjours  m^onteDt  de  ce  qull  vient  de  fiure 
n  plait  k  tout  le  monde,  et  ne  sauroit  se  plaire," 

but  that  he  had  a  just  confidence  that  he  could  do  what  would 
auit  himself,  and  that  no  one  else  could  do  better.  As  poet,  as 
scholar,  as  humorist,  he  knew  himself  among  the  best. 

His  life  was  externally  an  easy  and,  but  for  infirmities  of 
kealth,  a  prosperous  one,  and  was  marked  by  few  incidents.* 
Hevas  born  in  1769, — a  year  most  productive  of  genius, — the 
son  of  a  country  gentleman  for  many  years  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Norwich.  Sent  early  to  Eton,  ho  was  there  a  com- 
panioa  of  Canning,  and  in  1786  joined  with  him,  and  one  or 
tvo  other  schoolfellows,  in  the  production  of  the  "  Microcosm," 
rtich  was  the  forerunner  of  the  famous  "  Anti-Jacobin."  In 
1792  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1795 
that  of  M.  A.  In  1796  he  entered  Parliament,  and  three  years 
later  succeeded  Mr.  Canning  as  under  Secretary  of  State  for 
foreign  AflTairs.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  displaying  his  liter- 
tty  talents  in  the  "  Anti  Jacobin,"  the  fiirst  number  of  which 
appeared  in  November,  1797.    The  extraordinary  cleverness 

*  Fifteen  years  aj?o  an  article  appeared  in  this  journal  on  Mr.  Frere's  Version 
of  Aristophanes.  It  contained  a  short  account  of  the  author's  life,  and  a  cordial 
■oticc  of  the  work  under  review,  with  some  extracts  from  it.  The  sources  of  in- 
fcrmation  concerning  Mr.  Frere  are  curiously  scftnty  and  barren.  No  proper 
"wnoir  of  him  has  been  published.  None  of  his  letters,  so  far  as  wo  are  aware, 
^e  appeared  in  print. 
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of  the  poetical  compositions  contained  in  the  earlier  m 
of  this  journal  has  made  thorn  a  familiar  part  of  th<*  ^tiM 
literature   of  England.      Canning,  Frere,  and   George 
were  tlie  chief  writers,  and  the  heat  and  most  noted  pi« 
were  their  joint  composition.*     The  famous  Happhica,  *^1 
Friend  of  Flumanity  and  the  Knifo-Orinder,"  were  hy 
Yixng  and  Frere.    The  *' Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  with  itsi 
mirable  humor,  was  also  a  joint  production ;  and  to  tlie  pl^ 
of ''  The  Rovers,"  one  of  the  most  amusing  pieces  of  burlc 
in  English,  Frere,  Canning,  and  George  Ellis  contributed 
it  overruns  with  their  common  wit,  humor,  and  tun,    Ev6 
body  rememl)cr8  tlie  scene  between  Matilda  and  CcKjUia. 

*'^  Mat,  A  sutltkti  tboasLt  strikes  me.  Let  U3  swear  an  ete 
friendship* 

**  Cfc*     Lpt  us  ayree  to  li^ 

'*MU.     Willingly.     (T*7^. 

"  Gee.     Let  us  embrace.     (  Thef/  cmbrftee*) 

"  MaL  Yes  :  I  too  Imve  loved  !  ^ — you,  too,  like  me,  have  been  I 
fiaken  !     (Donbiinglt/,  and  as  if  mfh  a  desire  to  he  tn/armed.) 

»*  Ore.     Too  true. 

"  Both,     Ah,  these  men !  these  men ! " 

And  the  admirable  song  by  Rogero,  the  lover  of  MatildaJ 
even  more  familiar,  hi  which  he  recalls  his  days  at  the 
versity  of  Gottingen : 

*♦  There  first  for  thee  my  paasioo  grew, 
Sweet !  sweet  Matilda  Pottin^n  ! 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  mj  Tu  — 
—  tor,  Law  Professor  at  the  U^ — 

—  niversity  of  Gottingen, 

—  niversity  of  Giittingen." 

The  contributora  to  the  "  Anti-Jacobin,**  at  the  time, ! 
themselves  studiously  anonymous,  but  Canning  and  Frere  w^ 
known  by  at  least  a  select  circle  as  the  authors  of  mncb  ti 
was  best  in  the  successive  numbtrs. 

In  October,  1800,  Frere  was  sent  by  Mr,  Pitt  to  Tor 
Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  in  1802  was  transferred  to 


*  The  snthorship  of  these  pieces  is  given  on  Cannin{^*a  authority^  he  hamg 
down  in  his  own  ciipy  the  oames  of  the  wriu'rs*  For  tlwj  Mi  lut,  aeit  K\Jt««J 
Quiirie»«  Vol*  111.  p,  348. 
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he  returned  to  England  and  was  made  a  Privy  Couu- 
r.     In  1807  he  was  sent  as  Minister  to  Prussia ;  and  in 
1808,  at  the  opening  of  the  war  between  tlie  S^panish  insnr- 
is  and  France,  he  was  transfeiTed  to  Madrid.     Here  his 
sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  people  to  repel  the 
ich  invaders,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
ter  and  language,  gave  him  gi'eat  influt^nce  in  the  coun- 
of  the  nation.     The  British  expedition  to  aid  the  Spanish 
was  sent  out  in  the  summer  of  1808.     DifRcuUies  soon 
between  Sir  John  Moore,  its  commander,  and  ifr.  Prere. 
vehemently  opposed  Moore's  retreat,  which  ended  disas* 
ily  in  the  battle  of  Conmna.     The  dissatisfaction  in  Eog- 
I,  on  account  of  the  misfortunes  attending  the  ext>edition, 
to  Frere's  recall ;  and  he  was  bitterly  censured  by  the  oppo- 
in  Parliament  for  having  contributed,  by  his  interference 
the  militaay  operations,  to  the  unhappy  result  of  the 
igiK     From  tliis  time  he  held  no  public  office  of  much 
•rtaiice ;  and  his  life  seems  to  have  been  led  in  the  elegant 
of  literary  society,  and  in  the  unforced  pursuit  of  his 
studies. 
\n  April,  1808,  Southey  writes  to  Scott : "  I  saw  Frere  in  Lon- 
and  he  has  promised  to  let  me  print  his  translations  from 
Poema  del  Oid.    They  are  admirably  done.     Indeed,  I 
saw  anything  so  difficult  to  do,  and  done  so  excellently, 
your  supplement  to  Sir  Tristrera."     These  translations 
red   in  the  Appendix  to   Southey's  "  Chronicle  of  the 
'*  and  deserve  all  the  praise  that  Southey  gives  to  them. 
Ticknor,  in  his  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  quotes  some 
firom  them,  and  characterizes  Mr.  Frere  as  "  one  of 
most  accomplished  scholars  England  has  produced,  and 
whom  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  pronounced  to  be  the  first 
glish  translators."     Frere's  excellence  ns  a  translator 
indeed,  been  exhibited  at  a  very  early  age.     In  Ellis's 
imens  of  the  Eariy  English  Poets,^*  which  first  appeared 
90,  an  Anglo-Saxon  Ode  on  Athelstan's  Victory  is  given 
le  original,  with  a  literal  translation,  to  which  is  subjoined 
irical  version,  supplied,  Says  Mr.  Ellis,  '*  1)y  the  kindness 
friend."     This  friend  was  the  young  Frere,  and  Mr.  Ellis 
:  **  This  [version]   was  written  several   years  ago,  dur- 
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iiig  tlio  controrersy  occasioned  by  the  T)O0tQ»  attriljti 

Rowley,  and  was  intended  as  o.n  imitation  of  \\\ 
languag^^  of  tho  fourtoeuth  ceutury*  The  reader  ,. 
ably  henr  with  some  surpriae,  that  tiiis  singular  lust 
critical  ingenuity  was  the  compoBition  of  «.n  Kton  »cl 
As  an  example  of  skilful  adoption  of  the  language 
of  an  early  peviod,  this  version  is  not  less  remarkable, 
the  circumstances,  than  the  comj>08ition«  of  Chattertou. 
is,"  says  Mackintosh,  in  his  History  of  England,  **  a 
imitation,  unmatched  perhaps  in  liteniry  history,  in 
the  writer  gave  an  earnest  of  tltat  faculty  of  catching 
peculiar  genius,  and  preserving  the  characteristic  manni 
his  original,  which,  though  the  specimens  of  it  he  tooj 
places  him  alone  among  English  translators."  And 
in  his  ''  Essay  on  Imitation  of  the  Ancient  Ballads," 
in  1830,  and  published  m  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Border,**  says :  *'  I  have  only  met,  in  ray  researches  j 
these  matters,  with  one  poem,  which,  if  it  had  beenj 
duced  as  ancient,  could  not  have  been  detected  on  int 
evidence.  It  is  the  *  War  Song  upon  the  Victory  at  Bnu 
burg,  translated  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  Anglo-Nora 
by  the  Riglit  Uonorable  John  Hookham  Frere/* 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  '*  Sir  Tristrom,"  in 
Frere  expressed  a  cordial  admiration  for  tlie  fierforma 
and  tjroorge  Ellis  wrote  to  Scott  that  Frei'e,  *'  whom  you 
delight  to  know,  and  who  would  delight  t^-*  know  yoii,'^ 
**  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  considers  Sir  Tristrem 
far  the  most  interesting  work  that  has  as  yet  been  publ^ 
on  the  8ul)ject  of  our  earliest  poets ;  and  indeed  such  a 
of  literary  antiquity  as  no  one  could  have,  a  priori^  supjj 
to  exist."     To  this  Scott  answers:  **  Frere   is  so  perfd 
master  of  the  ancient  style  of  composition,  that  I  would 
have  his  suflrage  than  that  of  a  whole  synod  of  your 
antiquarios.'* 

In  translating  the  ancient  Sivanish  poem  of  the  Cid,  \ 
was  thus  at  work  in  a  field  of  which  he  was  doubly  mfl 
Tho  full  merit  of  his  versions  is  hardly  to  be  under 
without  acquaintance  with  the  archaic  vigor  and  simplicl 
the  original,  and  the  peculiarities  of  it«  diction  nud  ver 


ft;  ta§  4M  ^pfait  and  )iict»a!60q|mnd0^  fiie  fltraotgih  and  eaqr 
V,  of  Iha*  fbOowiiig  ptssage^  lA  toast  aerve  to  indicate 
iqiadity  0^  tlie  itarandatiim.        *       ^  . 

AniiBg  tinuearlieat  eonqoeais  of  the  CHd  waa  JJoocBt.  ^  But 
t  Moadi  aoOaet  in  fi»roe,  and  .boiiage  Um  in  their  tnni^  ao 
It  W  eaii;  aare  himself  only  hy  a  bold  aallj^  in  which  ha  ofw- 
iMnttibeif  irliole.anay.  The  resone  <^  hia  atandardi  eiicUo^ 
led  in  tt»  onalanght  ^j  tiie  raabness  of  Bennnas,  who  bore 
iis^tambed  in  the'Teij  spirit  of  kni^thood.''  * 

^nsgirtai  line  llieii  tJhxewii  cfpcskf    %isA  ftrth  at  once  wbejr  raiii6d 
ItestiSpMlBoflheMoofiihhort    back  to  the  camp  wem  IMMlMd ; 
ABonqiviaalli&taBiiilty    and  tibore  wai  eneh  s  thnnte 
Ofi^ialiabaiidof  dninify    as  if  earth  wonld  cleave  in  sandier. 
SMejoaniii^tseethelii^xns    arming  themselves  in  haste, 
Ani  tiiie  two  main  battles    how  they  were  fbrmingfStft; 
ihsnemen  and  footmen  mixt,    a  oonntless  troop  and  vast 
-  Ik  Moors  are  moving  ibrw»rd,    Hie  battle  soon  most  join, 
*  My  meoi  stand  here  in  order,    ranged  upon  a  line  1 
Let  not  a  man  move  from  his  rank    before  I  give  the  sign.' 
Fero  Bermuez  heard  the  word,     but  he  could  not  refrain. 
He  held  the  banner  in  his  hand,    he  gave  his  horse  the  rein ; 
*Yoa  see  yon  foremost  squadron  there,    the  thickest  of  the  foes, 
NoUe  Cid,  God  be  your  aid,    for  there  your  banner  goes ! 
Let  him  that  serves  and  honors  it,    shew  the  duty  that  he  owes. ' 
Earnestly  the  Cid  called  out,    '  For  heaven's  sake  be  still ! ' 
Bermuez  cried,  *  I  cannot  hold,*    so  eager  was  his  will. 
He  spmred  his  horse,  and  drove  him  on    amid  the  Moorish  rout ; 
They  strove  to  win  the  banner,    and  compast  him  about 
Had  not  his  armor  been  so  true    he  had  lost  either  life  or  limb ; 
The  Cid  called  out  again,    *  For  heaven's  sake  succor  him  I ' 

"Their shields  before  their  breasts,     forth  at  once  they  go ; 
Their  lances  in  the  rest    levelled  fair  and  low. 
Their  banners  and  their  crests     waving  in  a  row. 
Their  heads  all  stooping  down     toward  the  saddle  bow. 
The  Cid  was  in  the  midst,    his  shout  was  heard  afar : 
*I  am  Rui  Dias,     the  Champion  of  Bivar ; 
Strike  amongst  them,  gentlemen,    for  sweet  Mercy's  sake  !  * 
There  where  Bermuez  fought    amidst  the  foe  they  brake, 
Three  hundred  bannered  knights,    it  was  a  gallant  show. 
Three  hundred  Moors  they  killed,    a  man  with  every  blow ; 
^en  they  wheeled  and  turned,    as  many  more  lay  slain ; 
Too  might  see  them  raise  their  lances    and  level  them  again. 

*  Ticknor's  Spanish  Literature,  L  17. 
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There  you  miglit  siee  the  breastplates,    liow  tlicy  were  cleft  in  twiin, 

And  many  a  I^Ioorish  shield     lie  s!mttered  on  the  plain. 

The  pennons  that  were  w^hitc     marked  with  a  crimson  staia, 

The  horses  running  wihl»     whose  riders  had  l>een  slain. 

The  Chrliti^ns  call  npon  St.  Jamea,     the  Moore  upon  Mahouml, 

There  were  thirteen  hundred  of  them  slain     on  a  little  spot  of  groaiid 

Tlie  acquaintance  between   Scott  and  Frere,   which 
had  desired,  began  in  London  in  1806,  and  Scott  write 
EUiB :  '*  I  met  with  yonr  friend   Mr.  Canning  in  town, 
claimed  liis  acquaintance   as  a  friend  of  yours,  and  had 
claim  allowed  ;  also  Mr.  Frere,  —  both  delightful  compauiij 
far  too  good  for  politics  and  for  winning  and  losing  pla 
When  I  say  I  was  more  pleased  with  their  society  tlm 
thought  had  been  possible  on  so  short  an  acquaintance,!] 
them  a  very  trifling  compliment  and  myself  a  very  great  o4 

Years  afterward,  in  1831,  on  Scott's  sad  voyage  to  id 
after  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  and  his  healthy  and  thedi| 
pointraent  of  his  hopes,  he  met  Frere  at  Malta,  where  he 
long  been  resident.     The  two  old  friends  enjoyed  each  oil 
company  as  much  as  in  the  earlier  days  ;  and  Mrs.  John  D^ 
who  recorded  the  incidents  of  the  time  in  her  journal,  sp4 
of  their  mutual  pleasure  in  meeting.     One  day,  she  says, ' 
jouiing  us  in  the  drawing-rbom  after  dinner,  Sir  Walter  \ 
very  aainiated,  spoke  much  of  Mr.  Frere,  and  of  his  ren 
able  success,  when  quite  a  boy,  in  the  translation  of  a 
ballad.     This  led  him  to  ballads  in  general,  and  he  gnWl 
lamented  his  friend  Mr.  Frere's  heresy  in  not  esteeming  highly" 
enough  that  of  '  Hardy knute.'     He  admitted  that  it  was  not 
a  veritable  old  ballad,  but  'just  old  enough,*  and  a  noble ij 
tation  of  the  best  style.     In  speaking  of  Mr.  Frere's 
tiona,  he  rejjeated  a  pretty  long  passage  from  his  version 
of  the  *  Romances  of  the  Cid,'  and  seemed  to  enjoy  a  spirited 
charge  of  the  knights  therein  described  as  much  as  he  could 
have  done  in  his  l>est  days,  placing  his  walking-stick  in 
like  a  lance,  to  '  suit  the  action  to  the  word.'  '*  ♦ 

Frere  was  one  of  the  set  of  literary  politicians  who  engage! 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Quarterly  Review  in  1809. 
'* Frere,**  says  Scott, f  "and  all  the  ancient  anti-Jacobijii, 


[^bleigg 

^n  of  oS 
irited 
^uld 


•  Lockbart'^  Life  of  Sijott,  VoL  VII.  ch.  ix. 

f  Ibid.,  Yd.  11.  ch.  vii.    Letter  to  Air.  Morritt,  January  14, 1809. 
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b©  concerned."    He,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  new  journal,  but  to  liave 
I  content  with  the  charms  of  literary  kiauro,  and  tiic  easy 
ires  of  cultivated  society. 
In  1S16  he  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Errol,  and  in 
1817  and  1818  he  published  the  four  cantos  —  all  that  were 
TO"  published  —  of  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  as  an 
al  poet  and   humorist  mainly  rests.      This  was  '*  The 
bks  and  the  Giants :  Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  in- 
ied  National  Work,  by  William  and  Rol)ert  Whistlecraft, 
Btow-Market,  in  Suffolk,  Uarness  and  Collar  Makers-     In- 
Jed  to  comprise  the  most  interesting  Particulars  relating  to 
'  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table."     The  four  cantos  of  this 
able  and  delightful  performance  form  but  a  little  volume 
Due  hundred  and  twenty  pages.     Tliere  are  few  boofcs  of  its 
\  which  contain  as  much  genuine  wit,  humor,  and  fancy,  or 
th  dbplay  greater  skill  in  the  management  of  both  light 
I  serious  verse,  or  indicate  fuller  resources  of  culture.     It  is 
sh  and  imi<|ue  jeu  (Tespril^  which  exhibits  a  quality  of 
uess  as  rare  as  it  is  amusing.     The  form  and  method  of 
[poem,  the  structure  of  its  verse,  its  swift  transitions  from 
^htly  humor  to  serious  descriptiou  or  reflection,  its  min- 
;  of  exaggeration  with  sober  sense,  its  heroi-comie  vein,  are 
Iderived  from  the  famous  Italian  romantic  poems,  especially 
the  Morgante  Ma^giore  of  Pulei,  and  in  a  less  degree 
I  the  Ammali  Parlanii  of  Casti.     It  has  no  moral  object, 
I  does  not  coilfine  itself  to  a  single  continuous  narrative,  but 
iBunple  work  of  amusement,  free  in  its  course,  according  to 
[whim  and  fancy  of  the  writer.     It  is  the  overflow  of  an 
ndant  and  lively  spirit,  restrained  only  by  the  limits  im- 
by  a  fine   sense  of  the  proprieties   of  humor,  and   a 
ough  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  art.     Its  execution 
ays  a  command  of  style  so  complete  in  its  way  that  it  may 
l^called  perfect.     The  imaginary  authors,  tlie  Whistlecrafts, 
in  the  i)oem  only  as  giving  a«iatnral  propriety  to  some 
simplicities  of  diction,  and   hmnorous   absurdities  of 
ion.     Frere  created  the   fiction  of  the  "  harness  and 
makers  '*  simply  to  gain  a  freer  swing  for  his  mirth, 
is  at  no  pains  to  preserve  an  abstilute  consistency  of  tone. 
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The  bland  conceit  of  the  pretended  illiterate  poet  and  pre 
saic  tradesman  add  point  to  the  keen  wit  and  delicate  appn 
elation  and  expression  of  one  of  the  finest  of  literary  masten 
of  a  scholar  who  quotes  iBschylns,  transcribes  professed  rhyn 
ing  Latin  monkish  chronicles,  explains  the  &ble  of  Orpheoi 
and  on  every  page  shows  — 

^  TT2i/ceiA  of  learning  and  raperior  reading." 

Passing  over  the  brief  Introduction,  which  is  an  excellent  bu 
lesque  of  the  tradesman's  style  of  prose,  and  the  proem  whie 
sets  forth  its  i)rofessed  object,  the  poem  opens  after  the  maiuM 
of  the  MorgafUe  Mc^giore  and  the  Orlando  imamorato  wil 
a  scene  of  festivity  at  the  court  of  the  renowned  king  of  it 
legendary  romance  of  cliivalry. 

'*  The  great  King  Artliur  made  a  sumptaous  feast, 
And  held  his  royal  Christmas  at  Carlisle, 
And  thither  came  the  vassals,  most  and  least, 
From  every  corner  of  this  British  Isle." 

After  narrating  the  fashion  of  their  entertainment,  and  f 
confusion  that  reigned  among  the  crowd  of  all  sorts  of  i»co[ 
that  assembled  at  the  court,  the  poet  proceeds  to  describe  C 
behavior  of  the  higher  orders  of  society. 

"  And  certainly  they  say  for  fine  behaving 

King  Arthur*8  Court  has  never  had  its  match  ; 

True  point  of  honor,  without  pride  or  braving, 
Strict  etiquette  forever  on  the  watch : 

Their  manners  were  refined  and  perfect,  —  saving 
Some  modern  graces,  which  they  could  not  catch, 

As  spitting  through  the  teeth,  and  driving  stages,  — 

Accomplishments  reserved  for  distant  ages." 

But  leaving  the  undistinguished  general  company  of  kiiigl 
and  ladies,  the  poet  selects  three  personages  for  8|}ecial  descr 
tion,  —  the  three  most  famous  of  the  knights  of  the  Rou 
Table,  —  Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Gawain.  The 
three  figures  arc  drawn  with  such  vivid  strokes,  and  such  foi 
of  characterization,  and  the  passage  concerning  tliem  so  \r 
illustrates  the  manner  of  the  poem,  and  is  of  such  merit  in 
vigorous  diction  and  its  easy  versification,  that  it  may  well 
cited  at  length. 
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*  li  fonli  tad  figure  fior  abore  the  TOrt, 

Snr  Lenneeloi  wai  chief  of  all  the  tnin, 
In  Arthur's  Ccrart  an  erer-welooaie  goeit; 

Britain  will  nerer  flee  hiB  like  agaiiiy 
Of  «n  the  knights  she  ever  had  the  best, 

Except,  periiaps,  Lord  Wellington  in  Spain : 
I  never  faw  his  pctnre  nor  his  print ; 
From  Margan*8  Chronicle  I  take  my  hint 

**  For  Motgan  sa js  (at  least  as  I  have  heard, 

And  as  a  learned  fiiend*  of  mine  asnires), 
Beside  him  all  that  coortly  train  appeared 

like  coardy  minions,  or  like  common  IxKaiy 
As  if  unfit  finr  knightly  deeds,  and  reared 

To  rustic  labors  or  to  loose  amonn; 
He  mored  among  his  peers  without  compare, 
So  loftj  was  his  stature,  look,  and  air. 

**  Yet  oftentimes  his  courteous  cheer  forsook 
ESs  countenance,  and  then  returned  again. 

As  if  some  secret  recollection  shook 
His  inward  heart  with  unacknowledged  pain ; 

And  something  haggard  in  his  eyes  and  look 
(More  than  his  yean  or  hardships  could  explain) 

Made  him  appear,  in  person  and  in  mind, 

Less  perfect  than  what  nature  had  designed. 

**  Of  noble  presence,  but  of  different  mien, 

Alert  and  llyely,  voluble  and  gay, 
Sir  Tristram  at  Carlisle  was  rarely  seen. 

But  ever  was  regretted  while  away  ; 
With  easy  mirth,  an  enemy  to  spleen, 

His  ready  converse  charmed  the  wintry  day. 
No  tales  he  told  of  sieges  or  of  fights, 
Or  foreign  marvels,  like  the  foolish  knights, 

"  But  with  a  playful  imitative  tone 

(That  merely  seemed  a  voucher  for  the  truth), 

Recounted  strange  adventures  of  his  own, 
The  chances  of  his  childhood  and  his  youth. 

Of  churlish  giants  he  had  seen  and  known. 
Their  rustic  phrase  and  courtesies  uncouth  ; 

The  dwellings,  and  the  diet,  and  the  lives 

Of  savsge  monarchs  and  their  monstrous  wives : 

**  Songs,  music,  languages,  and  many  a  lay 
Asturian  or  Armoric,  Irish,  Basque, 
EGs  ready  memory  seized  and  bore  away ; 
And  ever  when  the  ladies  chose  to  ask,  • 
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Sir  Tristram  wan  pro|»ared  to  fUig  aud  pUy, 

Not  like  a  minstrel  Kitmest  at  hi»  Uwk^ 
But  with  a  jftportive^  cat^li'Jtjp  ^auy  »tvlt<i 
Ab  if  he  seemed  to  mock  bumelf  the  wkil^ 

'*  nia  ready  wit  and  rambling  e<!u  cut  font 
With  the  congenial  intluence  of  bid  stars; 

Had  taught  him  all  the  arts  ol'  cooversaticrn, 
AH  games  of  skill,  atitl  stratagems  of  wnn  ; 

His  birth,  it  seems,  by  Merlin's  culotjUtiOfli 
Was  under  Venus,  Mert3un%  and  Mari ; 

His  mind  with  all  their  attribute*  was  mixt. 

And,  like  those  planets,  wandisrin^  and  uuHxC ; 

»*  From  realm  to  realm  he  ran,- — and  never  sUud  j 
Kingdoms  and  crowm  he  wan»  —  and  gave  awaj : 

It  seemed  as  if  his  labors  were  repaid 

By  the  mere  noise  aud  movement  of  the  ft-aj  ; 

Kt>  eonquests  nor  aequireuient**  had  he  madi» : 
Htfi  chief  delight  wm  on  some  festive  day 

To  rule  rriujn[d»iint»  prodigal  and  profid» 

And  shower  his  wealth  amidst  tlie  shouting  crowd. 

*•  His  schemes  of  war  were  sadden,  unforeseen, 
Inexplicable  both  to  friend  und  foe; 

It  fteemed  as  if  some  momentary  spleen 
Inspired  the  project  and  imtielled  the  blow  ; 

And  moat  hia  fortune  and  success  were  »een 
With  means*  the  most  inade«pmte  and  low ; 

^loat  master  of  him«elf,  nud  le;u»t  eucumbtsredt 

When  overmatclied,  cntJingtedf  and  outnumbered*  j 

**  Strange  instruments  and  engines*  he  contrivtid 
For  sieges,  and  construction?  n»r  di»feiice, 

Inventions  some  of  them  whieh  have  mrvived, 
Othem  were  deemed  too  «*umbrotis  ami  Immenft 

^linstreb  he  lovL*d  and  cherisherl  while  he  lived, 
And  patronized  them  bfith  with  prnise  and  |)enQ 

Somewhat  moi*e  learned  than  bei*ame  a  knight. 

It  waa  reported  he  could  read  and  write. 

**  Sir  Gawain  may  be  painted  in  a  word,  — 

He  was  a  perfect  loyal  Cavalier; 
Ilia  courteous  manner»  stand  t»poii  record, 

A  stranger  to  the  very  thought  of  fear 
Tlie  proverb  saya,  *  As  brave  aa  lua  own  awpfd  * ; 

And  like  his  weapon  was  that  worthy  peer, 
Of  admirable  temper,  clear  ami  bnglit, 
Polished  yet  keen,  though  pliant  yet  upnght. 
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*' Qd  everj  point,  in  earnest  or  in  jeat,  . 

Hb  judgment,  and  his  pmdence,  and  Iiis  wit, 
Were  deemed  the  Tery  toochatone  and  the  tett 

Of  what  was  proper,  gracefid,  jost,  and  fit; 
A  word  from  him  set  ererything  at  rest, 

His  ffaort  dedaionB  nerer  fidled  to  hit; 
His  silence,  bis  reserve,  his  inattention, 
Were  fblt  as  the  severest  reprehension. 

"  His  memory  was  the  magazine  and  hoard, 

Where  claims  and  grievances,  fW>m  year  to  year, 

And  confidences  and  complaints  were  stored. 
From  dame  and  knight,  from  damsel,  boor,  and  peer : 

Loved  by 'his  friends  and  tmsted  by  his  lord, 
A  generous  courtier,  secret  and  sincere, 

Adviser-general  to  the  whole  community, 

He  served  his  firiend,  but  watched  his  opportuni^. 

^  One  riddle  I  could  never  understand  — 

But  his  success  in  war  was  strangely  various ; 

In  executing  schemes  that  others  planned 
He  seemed  a  very  Caesar  or  a  Marius ; 

Take  his  own  plans,  and  place  him  in  command, 
Your  prospect  of  success  became  precarious  : 

His  plans  were  good,  but  Launcelot  succeeded, 

And  realized  them  better  far  than  he  did. 

**  His  discipline  was  stedfast  and  austere, 

Unalterably  fixed,  but  calm  and  kind ; 
Founded  on  admiration  more  than  fear, 

It  seemed  an  emanation  i'rom  his  mind ; 
The  coarsest  natures  that  approached  him  near 

Grew  courteous  for  the  moment,  and  refined ; 
Beneath  his  eye  the  poorest  living  wight 
Felt  full  of  point  of  honor  like  a  knight 

'*  In  battle  he  was  fearless  to  a  fault. 

The  foremost  in  the  thickest  of  the  field  ; 
His  eager  valor  knew  no  pause  nor  halt, 

And  the  red  rampant  lion  on  his  shield 
Scaled  towns  and  towers,  the  foremost  in  assault, 

With  ready  succor  where  the  battle  reeled  : 
At  random,  like  a  thunderbolt  he  ran. 
And  bore  down  shields  and  pikes  and  horse  and  man." 

^^^    second  canto,  after  a  brief,  humorous  prelude,  tells 

**  Before  the  feast  was  ended,  a  report 

Filled  every  soul  with  horror  and  dismay ; 
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Some  ladies,  on  their  jonmey  to  the  court, 
Had  been  surprised,  and  were  conveyed  away 

By  the  Aboriginal  Giants,  to  their  fort,  — 

An  unknown  fort, — fw  government,  ihey  say, 

Had  ascertained  its  actual  existence, 

But  knew  not  its  direction,  nor  its  distance." 

Sir  Gawain  at  once  starts  forth  to  proceed  to  the  rescue  of 
the  unfortunate  ladies,  while  Sir  Tristram  follows  more  at 
leisure.  After  a  journey  and  search  of  two  or  three  days,  a 
secluded  valley  is  discovered, 

**  Where  the  descendants  of  the  Giant  ^bes 
Lived  in  their  ancient  fortress  undescried." 

In  the  description  of  this  place  the  author  parodies  with 
delicate  exaggeration  the  high-flying  extravagances  common  in 
the  scenery  of  heroic  poems :  — 

**  Huge  mountains  of  immeasurable  height 

Encompassed  all  the  level  valley  round, 
With  mighty  slabs  of  rock,  that  sloped  upright, 

An  insurmountable,  enormous  mound ; 
The  very  river  vanished  out  of  sight, 

Absorbed  in  secret  channels  underground  ; 
That  vale  was  so  sequestered  and  secluded, 
All  search  for  ages  past  it  had  eluded. 

"  A  rock  was  in  the  centre,  like  a  cone, 

Abruptly  rising  from  a  miry  pool, 
'VVliere  they  beheld  a  pile  of  massy  stone. 

Which  masons  of  the  rude  primeval  school 
Had  reared  by  help  of  Giant  hands  alone. 

With  rocky  fragments  unreduced  by  rule, 
Irregular,  like  nature  more  than  art, 
Huge,  rugged,  and  compact  in  every  part.** 

Approaching  this  seat  of  the  Giants, 

"  Sir  Gawain  tried  a  parley,  but  in  vain, 

A  true-bred  Giant  never  trusts  a  knight " ; 
And 

"  When  all  conciliatory  measures  failed, 

The  castle  and  the  fortress  were  assailed." 

But  the  assault  was  repulsed;  and  after  a  council,  it  was 
determined  "  to  call  in  succor  from  the  country  round,**  and 
to  proceed  by  regular  approaches.  At  length  the  fort  was 
thoroughly  blockaded.  But  meanwhile  Sir  Tristram  happened 
to  secede^  and 
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He  went,  lert  liis  adTioe  iboald  be  negleoted.'* 

ietnming  to  camp  after  three  days*  absenoe,  and  finding  Sir 
wBin  ill  content,  he  proved  his  own  good-hmnor  by 

"  Approring  eTerythiiig  that  had  been  done.^ 
'  It  lenref  to  put  the  Giants  off  their  guard, 

Lefli  haiard  and  le«  danger  will  be  ran. 
I  donbt  not  we  shall  find  them  nnprepaied, 

The  caatle  will  more  easily  be  won, 
And  many  Taloable  lives  be  spared ; 

Hie  ladies  else,  while  we  blockade  and  threaten. 

Will  most  infidUbly  be  killed  and  eaten.' 

^  Sir  Tristram  talked  inootnparablj  well ; 

His  reasons  were  irrefragably  strong. 
As  TVistram  spoke  Sir  Grawain*s  spirits  fell. 

For  he  discovered  clearlj  before  long 
(What  Tristram  never  would  presume  to  tell) 

That  his  whole  s^rstem  was  entirely  wrong ; 
In  fact,  his  confidence  had  much  diminished 
Since  all  the  preparations  had  been  finished." 

Sir  Tristram  undertakes  to  try  afresh  assault.  The  descrip- 
Q  of  the  night  march  of  his  forces,  and  their  ascent  of  the 
rged  mountain,  is  exceedingly  spirited.  A^  length  the  Gi- 
bs discover  them,  and  from  the  crown  of  the  height  threaten 
i  defy  them.  Sir  Tristram  carries  on  a  brief  colloquy  with 
le  Giants  in  their  own  jargon,  and  then 

"  He  darted  forward  to  the  mountain's  brow  — 
The  Giants  ran  away,  —  they  knew  not  why  — 

Sir  Tristram  gained  the  point,  —  he  knew  not  how  — 
He  could  account  for  it  no  more  than  L 

Such  strange  effects  we  often  witne^  now ; 
Such  strange  experiments  true  Britons  try 

In  sieges  and  in  skirmishes  afloat, 

In  storming  heights,  and  boarding  from  a  boat. 

**  True  courage  bears  about  a  charm  or  spelL  • 

It  looks,  I  think,  like  an  instinctive  law, 
By  which  superior  natures  daunt  and  quell 

Frenchmen  and  foreigners  with  fear  and  awe. 
I  wonder  if  Philosophers  can  tell,  — 

Can  they  explain  the  thing  with  all  their  jaw  ? 
I  can't  explain  it,  —  but  the  &ct  is  so,  — 
A  &ct  which  every  midshipman  must  know.'' 
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But  though  the  height  was  gained,  tJie  Giantii'  ki 
yet  taken.  A  signal  was  hold  out  to  summon  Sir  Gaw 
his  forces  to  aid  in  the  assault.  While  tlicj  are  a|>pr 
Sir  Tristram  and  liis  party  engage  in  a  hand-to-hand  fij 
the  Giants,  ^ir  Gawaiu  arrives,  the  Giants  arc  overj[ 
and  their  castle  is  taken. 

»*  The  kdics  ?  —  They  were  tolerably  well. 

At  leMflt  as  wtill  aa  could  have  bt*eQ  eisp^tdd  \ 

Many  (let&ib  I  must  rorl>ejir  to  tell, 

Their  toilet  had  Ujen  verj*  much  negWt<*d ; 

But  by  fiiipreiiie  good  luck  ttBu  befell, 

That  when  the  caatle*s  cnpture  wiis  effecte*!, 

When  those  vile  caiitiibalA  were  overfjowerfsd^ 

Only  two  fat  duennas  were  devoured.** 

The  ladies  proceeded  at  once  by  Sir  Gawain*8  kiii^ 
tion  to  the  Court,  and  he  followed  with  a  grand  esooi^ 
Sir  Tristram, 

"  For  he  was  wholly  guided  by  his  humor, 
IndiHerent  to  report  and  public  runior/^ 

remained  loitjeriug  in  the  fort,  thinking  the  building 
scenery  striking. 

^*  And  now  the  thread  of  aiir  romance  uaraveU, 
Presenting  new  performtsra  on  the  stage.*' 

*^  But  I  begin,"  says  the  poet, 

*'  to  tremble  at  the  cavila 
Of  this  fastidious^  supercilioua  age  ; 
Reviews^  and  paragraphs  in  morning  papers. 
The  prospect  of  them  givt«  my  Muse  the  vapors/' 

The  third  and  fom*th  cantos,  which  Mr.  Fi-ere 
lish  till  a  year  after  the  first  two  had  appeared,  hai 
nection  with  the   preceding  story,  but  relato  to  ■ 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  Giants,    The  same  qua 
style  distinguish  them,  —  the  easy  flow  of  verse,  thej 
command  of  natural  language,  the  conti'o!  of  rhymej 
never  seeming  t<j  be  mastered  as  Pulci  and  Berni 
the  difficulties  of  the  line),  the  rapid  transit  ions, 
humor,  the  happy  strokes  of  satire,  the  charaeterist 
tion  of  personages,  and  the  charming  descriptions  { 
display  the  genius  of  the  author  in  even  fn!" 
it  ia  shown  in  the  earlier  episode  of  this  deli. 
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_  ^  imm  and  the  Monks  "  he  siogs  :  — 

•*  Some  ten  milas  off  a©  ancleat  abbey  stood, 
Amidst  th^  moonuim,  near  a  noUe  stream ; 

A  ievel  eminence^  etiebtined  with  woodj 

Sloped  to  the  riTiir's  bank»  aod  goutheni  beam 

Within  were  fifty  friars,  fat  and  good, 
or  g<>odly  p^r?on^i  and  of  good  esteem, 

Thit  paaed  an  eaqr*  esemplMy  life, 

Bemote  fimn  waiit  and  care,  and  worldlj  strift. 

**  BeHiMi  the  Monks  and  Giants  iliere  snbsntod, 
In  the  fiist  abbot's  lifetime,  much  respeot ; 
The  Giants  let  them  settle  where  they  listed : 
The  Giants  were  a  tolerating  seet 

•  •  •  •  • 

''Miaie  will  dvilizei  the  poets  saj; 

la  time  it  might  have  cirillzed  die  Gianti ; 
Hie  Jesuits  fomid  its  use  in  Psragnaj; 

Orpheus  was  famous  for  harmonic  science, 
And  civilized  the  Thracians  in  that  way ; 

My  judgment  coincides  with  Mr.  Bryant's ; 
He  thinks  that  Orpheus  meant  a  race  of  cloisterers, 
Obnoxious  to  the  Bacchanalian  roisterers. 

"  And  oft  that  wild  untutored  race  would  draw, 
Led  by  the  solemn  sound  and  sacred  light 

Beyond  the  bank,  beneath  a  lonely  shaw, 
To  listen  all  the  livelong  summer  night, 

Till  deep,  serene,  and  reverential  awe 
Environed  them  with  silent  calm  delight, 

Contemplating  the  Minster's  midnight  gleam, 

Reflected  from  the  clear  and  glassy  stream. 

^  But  chiefly  when  the  shadowy  moon  had  shed 
O'er  woods  and  waters  her  mysterious  hue. 

Their  passive  hearts  and  vacant  fancies  fed 
With  thoughts  and  aspirations  strange  and  new, 

Till  their  brute  souls  with  inward  working  bred 
Dark  hints  that  in  the  depth  of  instinct  grew 

Subjective, — not  from  Locke's  associations, 

Nor  David  Hartley's  doctrine  of  vibrations. 

"  Each  was  ashamed  to  mention  to  the  others 
One  half  of  all  the  feelings  that  he  felt, 
Tet  thus  far  each  could  venture  :  '  Listen,  brothers, 
It  seems  as  if  one  heard  heaven's  thunder  melt 
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In  mvak  \  —  all  at  once  U  Boothca  —  it  smotiitjrs  — 

It  overpowers  one  —  Pillicocki  don't  pelt  i 
It  aeema  a  kind  of  shaiae,  a  kind  of  sin, 
To  vex  those  harmless  worthy  eouls  withlii.' 

^  In  cuatlee  and  in  courU  AinbUion  dwells, 
But  not  in  castles  or  in  courts  ^one ; 

She  breathed  a  wish,  throughout  thone  sacred  < 
For  bells  of  larger  si^e,  and  louder  tone ; 

Giants  abominate  the  sound  of  belb, 
And  soon  the  fierce  antipathy  was  shown. 

The  tinkling  and  the  jinglingt  and  the  clangor. 

Boused  their  in-ational»  gigantic  angur* 


*^  Hearing  a  clatter  which  they  disapproved, 
They  ran  straight  forward  to  besiege  th*^  pla 
With  a  tliscordant  universal  yell, 
Like  house-dogs  howling  at  a  dinner-bell* 

**  Uistoriana  are  extremely  to  be  pitied. 
Obliged  to  persevere  in  the  narhition 

Of  wrongs  and  borrid  outrages  committed, 
Oppression,  sacrilegw»  assa^^Hi nation  ; 

The  following  scenes  I  wished  to  have  omittcd| 
But  truth  ia  an  imperious  obligation. 

So  —  *my  heart  sickcna  and  I  drop  my  pen/ 

And  am  obliged  to  pick  it  up  again* 

^'  And  dipping  it  aiinesh,  I  most  transcribe 
An  ancient  monkish  record,  which  displays 

The  savage  acta  of  that  gigantic  tribe ; 
I  hope,  that  from  the  diction  of  those  days. 

This  uoblcT  national  poem  will  imbibe 

A  something  (in  the  old  reviewing  phraae) 

*  Of  an  original  flavor,  and  a  raciness  * ; 

I  should  not  else  transcribe  it  out  of  lajtlnoM, 

"  The  writer  first  relates  a  dream,  or  vision, 

Observed  by  Luke  or  Lawrence  in  their  cellst 

And  a  nocturnal  hideous  apparition 
Of  fiendB  and  devils  dancing  round  the  bells ; 

This  last  event  is  stated  with  pi'ecision ; 
Their  persons  he  describee,  their  names  he  t^Us, 

Klaproth,  Tantallan,  Barbanel,  Belphegor, 

Long-tailed,  long-ta]oned>  hairy,  black,  and  meagre^ 

**  He  then  rehearses  sundry  marvels  more. 

Damping  the  mind  with  horror  by  degreeai 
Of  a  prodigious  birth  a  heifer  bore, 
Of  mermaida  seen  In  the  surrounding  suaa, 
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Of  a  wft-moDfter  thai  was  catt  idion ; 

Eartikqaakea  and  thimd6rHrtofiea,---e?«ita  like  these,  ' 
Wluch  served  to  ihow  the  times  wete  out  of  joint, 
And  then  proceeds  directljr  to  the  point: 

**  Erant  rumores  et  timores  Tarii ; 

Dies  honoris  et  oonfbsionis  ^ 

Evenit  in  cakndis  Jannarii ; 

Gigantes,  semen  maledictionis, 
Noetri  potentes  impii  adTersarii, 

Irascebantnr  campanarum  spnis ; 
Horft  seeundi  oentnm  tres  gigantes 
Yenenmt  ante  janoam  nlolantes. 

**  At  fratres  pleni  deBolationis  * 

Stabant  ad  necesBariom  prsBsidimn, 
Perterxiti  pro  vitis  et  pro  bonis, 

£t  perdorayit  hoc  cradele  obsidimn, 
Nostri  clanstralis  panperis  Sionis, 

Ad  primnm  diem  proximarom  Idiom ; 
Tunc  in  triumpho  fracto  tintinnabulo 
Gigantes  ibant  alibi  pro  pabolo. 

"  Sed  frater  Isidoms  decumbebat 

In  lecto  per  tres  menses  brachio  fracto, 
Nam  lapides  Mangonellus  jaciebat, 

Et  fregit  tintinnabulum  lapide  jacto ; 
£t  omne  vicinagium  destruebat, 

£t  nihil  relinquebat  de  intacto, 
Ardens  molinos,  Casas,  messuagia, 
£t  alia  multa  damna  atque  outragia. 

"  These- Monks  were  poor  proficients  in  divinity. 
And  scarce  knew  more  of  Latin  than  myself; 

Compared  with  theirs  they  say  that  true  Latinity 
Appears  like  porcelain  compared  with  delf ; 

As  for  the  damage  done  in  the  vicinity,   * 
Those,  that  have  laid  their  Latin  on  the  shelf 

May  like  to  read  the  subsequent  narration 

Done  into  metre  from  a  friend's  translation." 

The  poet  then  goes  back  in  point  of  time  to  relate  how  there 
d  been  fierce  discussion  and  debate  among  the  monks  as  to 
!  wisdom  of  obtaining  the  new  ring  of  bells  ;  and  how  the 
htintinnabularians  were  overborne  and  outvoted.  One  of 
opponents  of  the  bells,  a  prudent  monk,  the  reader  and  li- 
ian  of  the  convent,  found  himself  looked  upon  with  great 
idon  by  the  prevailing  faction,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
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odium  and  tlie  consequences  of  the  dislike  ot  hh  bre 
he  devoted  himself — while  the  rest  wei^  busy,  bustling 
belfry  day  by  day,  and  the  cloisters  were  deserted  —  la 
ling  the  neglected  duties  of  the  convent.  The  day  liefc 
first  opening  peal,  he  neither  dined  nor  supped ;  and 
determined  to  go  out  fishing  the  next  day,  tliat  he  mij 
away  as  far  as  possible  from  the  detested  soimd,  he  1 
ground-bait  over  night :  — 

"  So  with  the  belfry's  first  prelusive  jai>gtei 
lie  rallied  from  the  garden-^te  unseen, 

With  ht<«  worst  half  his  boots^  his  lino  and  angl<^, 
^It^anin^  to  pa^  away  the  tiiuef  and  bring 
Some  fish  for  supper,  a3  a  civil  thing.** 

*^  And  here  let  ns  detain  ourselves  awhile. 
My  dear  Thiilla  !    Party*a  anj^ry  frown, 

And  petty  malice  in  that  monkish  pile 

(The  warfare  of  the  cowl  and  of  the  gown), 

Hail  almcifit  dried  my  wita  and  drained  my  style ; 
Mere^  with  our  legs,  thenf  idly  dangling  tlowDt 

We  'U  reat  upon  the  bank,  and  dip  our  torn 

la  the  ]>oetic  current  as  it  l!aw8» 

"  Or  in  the  narrow  sunny  plashes  near. 

Observe  the  puny  piacutory  swarm, 
That  with  their  tiny  si^uadrons  tack  and  veer. 

Cruising  amidst  the  shelves  and  shallows  w^irm, 
Cbttiiing,  or  in  retreat,  with  hope  or  fear 

Of  petty  plunder  or  miuut^  alarm ; 
With  clannish  instinct  how  they  wheel  and  faoOf 
Inherited  ^rts  inherent  in  the  race. 

"  Or  mark  the  jetty  gloesy  tribes  that  g!ance 
Upon  the  water^s  firm  unrufHed  brtmst, 

Tracing  their  ancient,  labyrinthic  dance 
In  mute  mysterious  cadence  unexpressed ; 

Alaa !  that  fresh  disaster  and  mtichanee 
A^in  must  drive  us  from  our  place  of  rest ! 

Grim  ISIimgonel,  with  \m  outra^jeous  crew, 

Will  acare  ub  hence  within  an  hour  or  two. 

**  Poets  are  privileged  to  rim  away*  — 
Alca?u8  and  -Vrchilochus  could  fling 
Their  shields  behind  ihem  in  a  <lQublfal  fray ; 
And  still  sweet  Horace  may  be  heard  to  sing 
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Hit'filthy  ftigbt  upon  Fhilipprs  dajr ; 

(YofQ  can  retire,  too,  —  for  tlie  Mnse'i  wing 
Is  swift  as  Cnpid'ii  pinion  when  he  flies,  ] 
Alarmed  at  periwigs  and  human  tyes.) 

"  This  practtee  was  approved  in  times  of  jore. 
Though  later  bards  behaved  like  gentlemen. 

And  GardlasBO,  Camoens,  many  more, 
IKsclaimed  the  privilege  of  book  and  pen ; 

And  bold  Aneurin,  all  bedripped  with  gore, 
Bursting  hy  force  from  the  beleaguered  glen, 

Arrogant,  haughty,  fierce,  of  fiery  mood. 

Not  meek  and  mean,  as  Gray  misunderstood. 

**  Bat  we,  that  write  a  mere  campaigning  tour, 
May  choose  a  station  for  our  point  of  view 

That 's  picturesque  and  perfectly  secure ; 
Come  now,  we  11  sketch  the  friar — That  will  do,  — 

'  Designs  and  etchings  by  an  amateur' ; 
'  A  frontispiece,  and  a  vignette  or  two ' ; 

But  much  I  fear  that  aquatint  and  etching 

Will  scarce  keep  pace  with  true  poetic  sketching. 

*''  Dogs  that  inhabit  near  the  banks  of  Nile 

(As  ancient  authors  or  old  proverbs  say), 
Dreading  the  cruel  critic  Crocodile, 

Drink  as  they  run,  a  mouthful  and  away ; 
'T  is  a  true  model  for  descriptive  style ; 

*  Keep  moving '  (as  the  man  says  in  the  play). 
The  power  of  motion  is  the  poet's  forte,  — 
Therefore,  again,  *  Keep  moving !  that 's  your  sort !  * 

**  I  've  said  enough,  —  and  now  you  must  be  wishing 
To  see  the  landscape,  and  the  Friar  fishing." 

Thus  the  third  canto  ends ;  the  fourth  opens  with  a  charming 
piece  of  picturesque  description. 

"  A  mighty  current,  unconfined  and  free, 

Ran  wheeling  round  beneath  the  mountain's  shade, 
Battering  its  wave-worn  base ;  but  you  might  see 

On  the  near  margin  many  a  wat'ry  glade. 
Becalmed  beneath  some  little  island's  lee, 

All  tranquil,  and  transparent,  close  embayed ; 
Befiecting  in  the  deep  serene  and  even 
Each  fiower  and  herb,  and  every  cloud  of  Heaven  ; 
"  The  painted  kingfisher,  the  branch  above  her. 

Stand  in  the  steadfast  mirror  fixt  and  true ; 
Anon  the  fitfiil  breezes  brood  and  hover, 

Freshening  the  surface  with  a  rougher  hue ', 
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Again  retorniiig  to  retire  anew: 
So  reet  and  motion  in  a  nanow  nu^ge, 
Feasted  tbe  light  with  jojroas  iBterohange.** 

In  this  weUrchosen  place  our  Friar  aeiB  himself  to  fiahi 
<«  Bat  haik  I  the  bnqr  chtmee  fin  fiat  and  itraog, 
Clattering  and  peaUng  ill  their  ihll  career ; 
Closelj  the  thickening  eoands  together  throngy 

No  longer  |>ainM  to  the  Friar^a  ear. 
They  bind  his  finey  with  illnsioii  Strang ; 

While  his  rapt  spirit  hean  or  seems  to  hear, 
'^TuTfirftinia^otri — gen — ^^ikomnotU  Friar^ 
^EMe—lh^^lid€^Ueted  Prior." 

But  as  he  stands  thus  agreeably  mnsmg,  he  espies  aero 
river  the  Giants  assembling  and  hunying  on  in  wrat] 
drops  his  line  and  hook,  and  nms  breathless  to  tiie  co 
gate,  the  messenger  and  herald  of  dismaji 

^  Gives  orders  which  the  ready  Monks  obey, 

Doors,  windows,  wickets,  are  blockaded  straight ; 
He  reinspires  the  conyent's  drooping  sons. 
Is  here  and  there,  and  everywhere  at  once.** 

Before  the  Giants  can  cross  the  ford,  the  Monks  have  a 
hour  for  preparation  of  defence.    At  length  their  enemie 

**  Are  seen,  presenting  in  the  dim  horizon, 
Tall  awful  forms,  horrific  and  surprising. 

^  I  'd  willingly  walk  barefoot  fifty  mile 
To  find  a  scholar,  or  divine,  or  squire. 
That  could  assist  me  to  devise  a  style. 
Fit  to  describe  the  conduct  of  the  Friar. 

*•  Intrepid,  eager,  ever  prompt  to  fly 

Where  danger  and  the  convent's  safety  call ; 

Where  doubtful  points  demand  a  judging  eye. 
Where  on  the  massy  gates  huge  maces  fisJl ; 

Where  missile  volleyed  rocks  are  whirled  on  high. 
Pre-eminent  upon  the  embattled  wall, 

In  gesture  and  in  voice,  he  stands  confest ; 

Exhorting  all  the  Monks  to  do  their  best." 

Just  at  this  perilous  moment  the  old  Abbot,  overcome 
shock  and  surprise,  tumbles  from  his  garden-chair  in  f 
apoplexy,  and  dies,  and  the  Monks  invest  per  acclamatio 

'*  Their  fighting  Friar  John  with  robes  and  ring, 
Crozier  and  mitre,  seals,  and  everything.** 
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The  OiantB,  baflSed  in  their  first  afisault^  sit  down  before  the 
QTent  to  berime  it. 

**TUi  was  the  common  ooane  of  their  htetili^ ; 
The  Giant  forces  being  foiled  at  font, 
Had  folt  the  mamfott  impoaribilit j 

Of  canying  things  bdbre  them  at  a  bonty 
But  tdll  without  a  prospect  of  utility, 

At  stated  hours  the/  pelted,  howled,  and  cursed  ; 
And  sometimes,  at  the  peril  of  their  pates, 
Would  bang  with  dubs  and  maces  at  the  gates. 

^  Then  the  braTO  monkish  legions,  unappalled. 

With  stones  that  served  before  to  pave  the  court, 
(Heaped  and  prepared  at  hand),  repelled  and  mauled, 

Without  an  effort,  smiling  as  in  sport. 
With  many  a  broken  head,  and  manj  a  scald, 

Trom  stones  and  molten  lead  and  boiling  wort ; 
Thus  little  Pillicock  was  left  for  dead. 
And  old  Loblolly  forced  to  keep  his  bed. 

**  The  Giant  troops  invariably  withdrew 

(Like  mobs  in  Naples,  Portugal,  and  Spun), 
To  dine  at  twelve  o'clock  and  sleep  till  two, 

And  afterwards  (except  in  case  of  rain). 
Returned  to  clamor,  hoot,  and  pelt  anew. 

The  scene  was  every  day  the  same  again ; 
Thus  the  Blockade  grew  tedious ;  I  intended 
A  week  ago,  myself,  to  raise  and  end  it" 

One  morning  the -Giants  had  disappeared,  the  convent  gates 
i^ere  opened,  and  the  Monks  sally  forth  to  survey  the  deserted 
*iap.  Many  were  the  conjectures  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
Jiants'  retreat. 

*<  But  though  they  could  not,  you,  perhaps,  may  guess ; 

They  went,  in  short,  upon  their  last  adventure ; 
After  the  ladies,  —  neither  more  nor  less,  — 

Our  story  now  resolves  upon  its  centre, 
And  1  'm  rejoiced  myself,  I  must  confess. 

To  find  it  tally  like  an  old  indenture." 

"  Our  Giants'  menhirs  still  remain  on  hand. 
For  all  my  notions  being  genuine  gold. 
Beat  out  beneath  the  hammer,  and  expand. 
And  multiply  themselves  a  thousand-fold 
•  Beyond  the  first  idea  that  I  planned ; 

Besides,  —  this  present  copy  must  be  sold ; 
Besides, — I  promised  Murray  t'  other  day, 
To  let  him  have  it  by  the  tenth  of  May." 
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Aiid  tliiis  ends  one  of  tbo  most  playful,  humorous,  and n 
nal  poems  in  English,  a  perfect  success  m  its  kind,  audi 
kind  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  difficult.     It  mado  ita 
sion  at  once.     Byron  w^rute  to  Murray  from  Venice, 
25,  1818:  "I  liave  your  letter  with  the  account  of*] 
for  which  I  sent  you  four  new  stanzas  a  Ibrtnight  ago,  in  ck 

you  print  or  reprint The  style  is  not  English^ltl 

Italian,  —  Berni  is  the  original  of  all.     Whistlecraft  wa«  i 
immediate  model."  * 

And  Southey  wrote  to  Landor,  who  was  residing 
Fehruary  20,  1820 :  **  A  fasliion  of  poetry  ha«  heen 
ed>  which  has  had  a  great  run,  and  is.  in  a  fair  way  o 
worn  out.     It  is  of  Italian  growth,  —  an   adaptation  < 
manner  of  Piilci,  Berni,   and  Ariosto  in  his  sportire 
Frere  hegan  it.     What  he  produced  was  too  good  in  iise 
too  inoffensive  to  become  popular  ;  for  it  attacked  nothing  i 
nobody ;  and  it  had  the  fault  of  his  Italian  models, 
transition  from  what  is  serious  to  what  is  burlesque  wa»  i 
cious.     Lord  Byron  immediately  followed,  first  with  his  1 
which  implied  the  profiigacy  of  the  writer,  and  lastly  vitb  1 
Don  Juan,  which  is  a  foul  blot  on  tlie  literature  of  his  con 
an  act  of  high  treason  on  English  poetry.     The  mauner  I 
had  a  host  of  imitators." 

In  the  iuteret>ting  corresi>ondence  of  one  of  the  most  i 
able  women  of  the  kist  generation.  Miss  Cornwidlis,  there  1 
letter  dated  London,  May  7, 1819,  in  which  she  says;  "1 

day  came  Mr.  Frere I  said  1  was  delighted  that  he  1 

uttered  his  protest  against  the  long-tailed  words  in  o^i^i 
aiion,' 


•t 


happ< 


5oppa I 


*  Two  years  jiftenvtmls,  Febniciry  21,  1820,  Bmju  vTit4.'fl,  hnvifif;  leumd  \ 
thing  more  uf   lu^iiin    in  the  interval :  "  I  hiivc  finit^hrd  my  trHii!»latiMa  «( I 
firsi  ciinto  of  the    Morj^uiiuj   Mrt^^iore    of  Pnlci,    which  I  will    iraiifi 
gvn*L     It  ia  the  purt.'rit,  nut  only  «jf  Whistleciial't,  htjt  of  all  jocose  Iinhnoi 

t  In  the  folluwtng  slanjia  in  the  introduction  to  hit  poem  :  — 

"  Lttstly,  the  common  people  [  heseech: 

Denr  People  1  if  you  think  my  verse*  defer, 

Prt'Herve  wiih  caro  your  nuhle  ports  of  spuedt. 
And  take  tt  as  a  maxim  to  cmdeftvur 

To  t»lk  as  your  good  mothers  uj*cd  to  touch, 
And  then  thc^se  linej*  of  mine  may  lut  forever; 

And  don't  confound  th«  l;inj;un|i^c  uf  thu  nailoa 

With  bnjj  tailwl  words  in  Qsit*!  and  ation.** 
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WlastJecmfi  were  ao  much  alike.    He  said  Byron  took  the 

tdot,  i>r  ratlier  had  the  hint  given  him  by  Wlustlecraft.     I  iiaid 

I  luid  heard  ^VTiii^tlecraft  prefon'od,     *  Ah/  he  said,  *  Byron 

UiDMlf  would  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  bei^t.    Two  or  tlirec 

pjople  couJd  have  written  Bcppo :  George  Ellis  could  have 

iritUiu  itt  Rose  couhl  have  written  it ;  indeed,  I  thought  at 

8mt  royself  that  it  was  his,  and  if  I  had  not  been  so  lazy  I 

\TC  written  to  congratulate  him  ;  but  nobody  but  I  my- 

ild  have  written  Whistlecrall*'     And  then  he  laughed 

I  believe  he  said  truth/' 

re  waii  indeed  right.     Nobody  but  himself  could  have 

Whifitlecraft,  and  Byron  was  too  good  a  critic  not  to 

its  gujieriority  to  his  own  work  in  the  same  kind*     Cole- 

,  one  day,  aa  Tom  Moore  reports,  '*  to  show  the  diflbrence 

i  the  facility  of  reciting  voi-ses  according  as  they  were  skil- 

(tfly  or  onskilfully  constructed,  said  ho  had  made  tlie  exj»eri- 

i>u  B<:?p|io  ajid  Whistlecraft  (Frere^s  poem)>  and  fomid 

'■'d  read  three  stanzas  of  the  latter  in  the  same  time 

L'  former."     Upon  which,  Moore,  whose  parentheti* 

!*•  (^Frere's  jK>em)  *'   is  a  curious  indication  of  the  little 

ij  it  had  attained,  somewhat  petulantly    comments, 

kH  is  absurd."  •     But  any  one  with  a  tolerably  good  ear 

rhythm  and  time  may  easily  convince  himself  tJbat  Cole- 

.......    -  ".r,:t  in  his  main  point,  —  the  superior  metrical 

ocratt^  and  the  consequent   ease  and  rapidity 
lie  Terse. 

mmi  held  Frere^s  taste  and  jurlgmont  in  high  regard,  and 
fel9  bade  Mr*  Hobhouse,  to  whom  ho  had  sent  tlie  manu- 
nt  of  the  Gr«t  canto  of  Don  Juan,  consult  Hookham 
Hf  Stewart  Rose,  and  Moore  as  to  the  propriety  of  publirth- 
[  the  poem.  Frerc  prunouneed,  says  Muorcf  decidedly 
mst  ita  publication,  on  the  ground  of  the  profligacy  of  the 
Bl;  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  esteem  in  which 
Itva  as  a  man  is  held,  if  not  for  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  had 
I  Frere^B  opinion  carried  the  day.  But  Byron  would  not 
'  '  :!ii*  protest  against  publislung,  which  was  sent  him 
he  calls   his  "cursed   puritanical    committee**: 

\  Mooted  Dimry,  April,  1823,  Vol.  IV,  p.  61. 
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"If  they  had  told  mo  the  poetry  was  bad,  I  would  have 
quiesced,  but  they  say  the  contrary,  aiid  then  talk  to  me 
morality,  —  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  word  from  anyb 
who  was  not  a  rascal  that  used  it  for  a  purpose,"  *     Everyl 
knows  now  that  the  conimittee  were  right* 

A  few  years  after  the  publication  of  "  The  Monks  and 
Giants"  Mr.  Frere  left  England^  and  took  up  his  residen 
at  Malta,  for  reasons,  it  is  said^  of  health.     Here,  holding 
official  position,  he  lived,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  bii 
visits  to  England  and  Italy,  during  the  remainder  of  liis 
He  died  on  the  7th  January,  1846.     During  this  long 
he  wrote  but  little,  his  only  considerable  contributions  to  liteij 
ture  being  his  traoslations  of  the  Frogs,  the  Acharnians,  1 
Knights,  and  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  his  ^^  The 
llesti tutus."      Of  these  works  he  had  a  small    numlier 
copies  printed  at  Malta,  chiefly  for  distribution  to  his  frienda^l 

There  is  probably  no  classic  author  of  whose  works  a 
translation  is  more  difficult  than  Aristophanes.     The  woad 
fill  combination  of  widely  different  qualities  wliich  he  exhih 
in  his  comedies,  —  the  knowledge  uf  human  nature,  the  insi] 
into  affairs,  the  solid  sense,  the  fertile  qivention,  the  daria 
fancy,  the  inexhaustible  humor,  the  prodigious  exaggera 
both  in  invention  and  in  language,  which,  even  in  its  wtldQ 
and  most  amusing  excesses,  displays  the  controDing  influ 
of  the  finest  taste,  and  of  native  elegance  of  mind,  the  ke 
irony,  the  vehement  invective,  the  serious  purpose  under  1 
comic  mask,  —  demand,  if  the  plays  arc  to  be  fitly  rendered^^ 
scarcely  less  wonderful  combination  of  powers  in  the 
lator :  while  the  exc^uisite  form  of  the  poetry,  the  melody 
the  various  rlijtlmi,  and  the  frequent  change  in  the  vemifiq 
tion,  modulated  according  to  each  change  in  tone  of  sentime 
require  for  their  reproduction  in  another  far  less  flexible^ 
guage,  with  another  and  far  poorer  system  of  metres,  not  oa 
a  consummate  mastery  of  the  forms  of  verse,  but  also  a  vo 
ulary  in  the  highest  degree  pure,  racy,  and  idiomatic. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  ^'  Quarterly-  Reriew*! 
in  July,  1820,  on  Mitchell's  Translation  of  Ai*istophane9, J 
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[jlberB  B6t  finrtih  fiie  principles  whioh  Bhould  guide  the  trans- 
pm.  His  reflections  are  distinguished  by  acuteness  and  good 
wue*  After  speaking  of  the  two  common  classes  of  trans- 
ilton,  ibe  spirited  and  ^e  fadih/ulj  he  says:  ^'The  proper 
liomain  of  the  translator  is,  we  conceive,  to  be  found  in 
iA»ti  vast  mass  of  feeling,  passion,  interest,  action,  and  habit 
iribieh  is  conmion  to  mankind  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages ; 
pd  which,  in  all  languages,  is  infested  with  its  appropriate 
of  expression,  capable  of  representing  it  in  all  its  infi* 
Tarieties,  in  all  the  permanent  distinctions  of  age,  profes- 
aad  temperament,  which  have  remained  immutable,  and 
if  vhioh  the  identity  is  to  be  traced  almost  in  every  page  of 

is  anthor  before  us 

^  The  original  author,  who  is  addressing  his  contemporaries, 
of  course  make  use  of  phrases  according  to  their  conven- 
ikmal  import ;  he  will,  likewise,  for  the  sake  of  immediate 
eflfect,  ccmvey  bis  general  observations  in  the  form  of  local  or 
even  personal  allusiou.  It  is  the  office,  we  presume,  of  the 
translator  to  represent  tlie  forms  of  language  according  to  the 
iotention  with  which  they  are  employed  ;  he  will,  therefore,  in 
Us  translation,  make  use  of  the  phrases  in  his  own  language 
to  which  habit  and  custom  have  assigned  a  similar  conven- 
tumal  import;  taking  care,  however,  to  avoid  those  which, 
from  their  form  or  any  other  circumstance,  are  connected  with 
lasociations  exclusively  belonging  to  modem  manners ;  he 
vill,  likewise,  if  he  is  capable  of  executing  his  task  upon  a 
]diilosophic  principle,  endeavor  to  resolve  the  personal  and 
local  allusions  into  the  genera,  of  which  the  local  or  personal 
TOety  employed  by  the  original  author  is  merely  the  acciden- 
tal type,  and  to  reproduce  them  in  one  of  those  permanent 
,  fanns  which  are  connected  with  the  universal  and  immutable 
habits  of  mankind." 

The  illustrations  which  Mr.  Frere  gives  of  the  method  he 
recommends  are  ingenious  and  insti-uctive  ;  but  this  principle 
of  generalization,  which,  as  he  says,  will  be  found  "  to  be  more 
or  less  applicable  to  translation,  in  proportion  as  the  mind  of 
fte  orighial  author  may  be  found  to  have  proceeded  habitually 
^n  the  same  principle,"  is  obviously  one  which  can  be  safely 
^pted  only  by  a  genius  corresponding  in  quality  to  that  of 
vouovn.  — KO.  220.  11 
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the  original.    Few  writers  could  hope  to  apply  it  successfii 
even  in  the  translatiyn  of  an  author  far  less  difficult 
Aristophanes. 

But  Mr.  Prore*8  geniua  was  Bufficicnt  for  the  task,  and^ 
translations  of  Aristophanes  are  tlie  proof  of  the  bouuc 
of  his  rule,  as  he  was  capable  of  applying  it.     They  are 
of  the  liust  literary  art,      Tliey  reproduce  the  essential, 
manout  characteristics  of  tlie  Aristuphaiiic  comedy  in  sue 
manner  that  from  their  perusal  the  English  reader  not 
may  obtain  a  truer  conception  of  the  genius  of  the  Ath 
ian  playwright  than  any  )jut  the  most  intelligent  and  thoro 
students  of  the  original  derive  from  the  Greek  itself*  but  \ 
finds  himself  charmed  with  the  plays  as  pieces  of  English  i 
position,  and  contributions  to  English  comedy.     Frere  wa 
complete  a  master  of  Iroth  languages,  he  entered  so  sympati 
cally  into  the  spirit  of  Aristophanes,  was  so  well  versed  in  I 
learning  requisite  for  understanding  the  alkisions  in  which  j 
comedies  abound,  and  he  possessed  so  fully  the  humor  \ 
feeling  needed  to  appreciate  their  most  fleeting,  remote, 
delicate  touches  of  poetry  and  of  wit,— he  was,  in  fine,  sue 
scholar  and  such  a  jKjet  that  the  very  difficulties  of  his  1 
seem  to  present  themselves  only  to  be  happily  overcome, 
a  contribution  to  literature,  his  versions  of  these  plays  sti 
unmatched.*    Their  value  is  greatly  increased,  moreover,! 
the  comment,  which  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  brief  side-no 
and  stage  directions,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  longer  notes,i 
seded  m  the  text,  fur  the  [airpose  of  illustration  and  explan 
These  notes  are  of  the  best  sort,  and  really  assist  the 
to  intelligent  enjoyment  of  the  plays,  enabling  him  to 
them  J  as  it  were,  through  the  eyes  and  with  the  keen 
tions  of  the  most  sympathetic  of  spectators. 

To  appreciate  the  various  and  sustained  excellence  of  \ 
Prere's  work,  the  plays  must  be  read  complete.     Such 

*  A  writer  io  the  riill  Mall  Gazette  for  November  29,  1867,  io  n,n  artlejt  ( 
Rudcrs  AriKtophancs,  ^ays  :  — 

*'  FrL'xe  is  the  true  sttindard  by  whidi  to  test  t'verybmly  who  remark  nu  it\ 
same  prounil.     Apart  from  the  cxtrftordiuary  mcril  of  his  lifemrj  txct'titionj 
enters  into  the  dramatic  tpint  of  the  plHyK  with  the  flvrnpiuheiie  iotKi^jH  of  #i  ' 
tator.     He  fittcceeded  with  Ariftroiiharte^i  by  dint  of  being  Itimfclf  AristOfihtiii^ 
polidoi,  in  butaor^  in  poetry,  Aod  iu  scbolitrsUip/' 
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orks  of  art,  both  ia  the  original  and  in  the  ti  n^ 

;  to  be  satisfactorily  judged   by  their  eejiar    c       ^rts* 
'apitai  extracts  from  the   versions   may,  hem       -  l>e 
ti  the  article  in  this  journal  to  which  reference  haa 
md  we  give  here,  as  a  slight  specimen  of  the        nucx 
performance,  a  single  passage  from  the  Acl      liai 
□aay  be  separated  from  the  coutext  without  loBS,  as 
to  the  poet  himself,  and  is  not  concerned  with  the  gen- 
jgress  of  the  comedy.     It  is  the  Parabasis  of  the  Chorui 
),  in  which  the  poet  ventures  to  assert  his  own  merits, 
sn,  *'  as  if  alarmed  at  his  own  boldness,  like  Rabelais  or 
ters  in   Shakespeare,  when  they  are   apprehensive 
t^ouched  on  too  tender  a  point,  makes  a  sudden  escape 
le  subject,  and  hurries  off  into  a  strain  of  transcendental 
le,  about  the  high  consideration  in  which  his  character 
rvices  to  the  country  were  regarded  by  the  Persian 
h,  and  how  the  Spartans  insisted  upon  obtaining  the 
)f  ^gina,  from  no  other  motive  than  a  wish  to  deprive 
lenians  of  the  advantage  they  might  derive  from  his 
I  admonitions.'* 

"  Our  poet  has  never  as  yet 
Esteemed  it  proper  or  fit 
To  detain  you  with  a  long 
Encomiastic  song, 
On  his  own  superior  wit ; 
But  being  abused  and  accused. 
And  attacked  of  late 
As  a  foe  to  the  state, 

He  makes  an  appeal  in  bis  proper  defence 
To  your  voluble  humor  and  temper  and  sense, 

With  the  following  plea ; 

Namely,  that  he 
Never  attempted  or  ever  meant 

To  scandalize 

In  any  wise 
Your  mighty  imperial  government. 

Moreover  he  says, 

That  in  various  ways 
He  presumes  to  have  merited  honor  and  praise, 
Exhorting  you  still  to  stick  to  your  rights. 
And  no  more  to  be  fooled  with  rhetorical  flights  ; 

Such  as  of  late  each  envoy  tries 

On  the  behalf  of  your  allies, 
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Thttt  come  to  plead  their  eaujie  bi*rot«  fe, 
WiUj  tulsumo  pLr^vK^  and  ft  ibolbb  fitory 
Of  violet  crowns^  jind  AtheuUm  ghry; 
With  Humphtow  A  ihen.i  at  every  word  ; 
Sumptuoun  Athens  ia  always  hiturd^ 
Sumptuotut  ever  ;  a  nuitiible  phra«6 
For  a  diiih  of  mcatf  or  a  beast  at  graze* 

He  thereibrt;  aflirms, 

In  confident  terina, 
That  his  active  courage  and  earnest  ceal 
Have  usefully  served  your  comiDon  weal , 

He  has  openly  shown 

The  (ityle  and  tone 
Of  your  democracy  ruling  abroad* 
He  has  placed  lU  practice;*  on  recorl 
Tlie  tyrannical  arts,  the  knavish  tricks, 
That  poison  all  your  polit4c». 

Therefore  we  shall  »ee,  thit  year, 
The  allied  with  tribute  arriving  here, 
Eager  and  anxious  all  to  behold 
Their  steady  protector,  the  bartl  so  bold,  — 
The  bardf  they  say,  that  ha^  dared  to  speaki 
To  attack  the  strong,  to  defend  the  weak. 

lUs  fame  in  foreign  climes  is  heard, 

And  a  idngular  instance  lately  occurred. 
It  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Persian  kiug» 
Silling  and  croos-ejcamining 
The  Spartan  envoys.    He  dcmandefl, 
Which  of  the  rival  states  couiinarided 
The  Grecian  seas  ?     lie  asked  them  next 
(Wishing  to  isee  them  more  perplext), 
Which  of  the  two  cont<jnding  powers 
Was  chieily  abused  by  this  bard  of  ours  ? 
For  he  said, '  Such  a  bold,  bo  profound  an  advtMT^  < 
By  dint  of  abufie  would  render  them  wiser ; 
More  active  and  able ;  mid  brielly  that  they 

Must  finally  pros|>er,  and  carry  the  day.' 
Now  mark  the  Laced  lemonian  guile  I 
Demanding  an  insignificant  isle  I 
♦  ^Egina,*  they  say, '  for  a  pledge  of  peace^ 
As  a  means  to  mitke  all  jealou^^y  ceaae.^ 
MeJtnwhile  their  privy  design  and  phin 
Is  solely  to  gain  this  marvellous  man,  — ■ 
Knowing  his  inlluence  on  your  fate, — 
By  obt^ning  a  buld  on  his  estate 
Situate  in  the  isle  aforesaid. 
Therefore  there  needs  to  be  no  more  sdd' 


Ton  know  their  tntc'mtion,  and  know  that  yon  ki3( 

You  '11  ke«p  to  yoor  i aland »  and  idek  to  the  poet, 

And  b^  for  his  part 

WiU  practise  hb  art 

With  1%  patriot  heart, 

With  the  honest  views 

That  he  now  puntuesT 

And  fair  buflToont^n'  and  abuse ; 

Not  rashly  bespat tering»  or  basely  beflatterinj^. 

Not  pimping,  or  putlinj^,  or  ac'tmg  the  nilEaii ; 

Not  Bneaking  or  fawning ; 

Bat  openly  ecornlng 

All  ni<*nace  and  warniog, 

All  bribes  and  mbonting  i 

He  will  do  hifl  endeavor  on  your  behalf; 

He  will  teach  you  to  tbLnk,  he  will  teach  you  to  tangh.** 

.  FrerG*s  versions  of  these  plajB  are  the  complete  jugtifi- 
I  of  liis  principles  of  translation  as  applied  in  the  hands 
naster  to  the  rendering  of  such  a  poet  as  Aristophanes. 
Theognis  Restitutus  affords  another  instance  of  his  suc- 
n  conveying  "  to  the  English  reader  a  complete  notion  of 
itention  of  the  original,  and  a  clear  impression  of  the 
jr,  character,  and  style  which  it  exhibits."  His  object 
lot  to  give  a  literal  and  verbally  exact  rendering,  which 
)  often  puzzle  the  modern  reader,  but  to  translate  in  such 
aner  as  to  present  clearly  the  essential  meaning  of  the 
"  It  might  not  be  difficult,"  he  says,  "  to  crowd  into  a 
number  of  lines  or  words  an  exact  verbal  interpretation, 
his  verbal  interpretation  would  convey,  almost  in  every 
ice  either  an  imperfect  meaning  or  a  false  character; 
3lative  and  collateral  ideas,  and  the  associations  which 
i  as  stepping-stones  to  transitions  apparently  incongru- 
id  abrupt,  would  still  be  wanting ;  and  the  author  whose 
cal  familiar  phraseology  was  a  mere  transcript  of  the 
age  of  daily  life  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  pedan- 
mposer  studiously  obscure  and  enigmatic."  Such  versions 
p.  Frere's  become  a  component  part  of  the  literature  of 
anguage  in  which  they  are  made.  They  do  not  exclude 
teral  and  precise  translations  which  are  intended  to  ex- 
,not  merely  the  permanent  and  universal  elements  of  the 
aal,  but  also  its  local  and  personal  peculiarities,  and  the 
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exact  fonns  of  its  expression.  These  too  are  required,  and 
have  their  value.  Only  the  man  of  genius  can  yenture  to 
adopt  such  a  method  as  Mr.  Frere's,  and  how  few  translaton 
are  men  of  genius ! 

From  the  confused  mass  of  fragments  which  form  the  ex- 
isting remains  of  Theognis — some  fourteen  hundred  lines  in 
all  —  Mr.  Frere  endeavored  to  reconstruct  a  biography  of  ^ 
poet,  about  whose  life  very  little  is  absolutely  known,  and  to 
indicate  the  successive  changes  of  circumstance  and  sitnatioii 
imder  which  his  verses  were  composed.  The  ingenuity  and 
learning  displayed  in  it,  the  acuteness  of  interpretation,  and 
the  interest  of  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  developed 
and  illustrated,  give  to  this  little  book  a  great  charm  as  a  woik 
of  delicate  and  thorough  scholarship,  and  of  imaginative  re- 
construction. How  far  the  author  is  correct  in  his  inferences 
and  concluaions  must  be  left  to  the  determination  of  critics  not 
less  learned  than  himself. 

It  is  a  misfortune  for  the  lovers  of  good  letters,  that  all  of 
Mr.  Prere's  books  are  so  scarce  as  to  be  practically  inaccessi- 
ble. No  better  gift  could  be  made  to  the  best  readers  than  a 
new  edition  of  them,  together  with  such  unpublished  works, 
even  if  only  fragments,  as  he  may  have  left  to  his  literary  ex- 
ecutors. 

l^Ir.  Frere's  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Biographical 
Dictionaries.  If  literary  genius  gave  title  to  a  place  in  their 
volmninous  and  crowded  columns,  few  names  would  stand 
before  his. 

C.  E.  Norton. 
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Abt.  Vin. — The  Chicaoo  CSonvbntion. 

Tbebs  was  nothing  pictoresque  or  imposing  in  the  appear- 
tnce  of  the  Opera  House  of  Chicago  on  the  20th  of  last  May. 
The  sombre  eflTect  of  the  blue  upholstery  was  unrelieved  by 
gty  colors  anywhere.  The  gentlemen  in  the  body  of  the 
Ixrase,  and  upon  the  stage^  wore  full  suits  of  black,  only  one 
Of  two  velvet  coats,  or  white  cravats,  varying  the  monotony. 
Even  in  the  costume  of  the  few  ladies  in  the  galleries  there 
vitt  scarcely  a  hint  of  the  beautiful  spring  day  that  brooded 
over  the  lake  a  few  rods  distant.  The  light  from  the  circle 
of  gas-jets  over  the  stage  was  too  feeble  to  bring  out  the 
red,  white,  and  blue  of  the  heavy  drapery,  festooned  above, 
or  to  give  lustre  to  the  stars  on  the  national  flag  at  the  rear. 
A  gleam  had  come  from  the  gilded  back  of  a  stage  throne,  near 
the  line  of  the  foot-lights,  but  a  modest,  republican  arm-chair 
was  put  in  its  place  before  twelve  o'clock  struck.  The  wooden 
crosses,  bearing  the  names  of  the  several  States  hi  black  letters 
upon  a  white  ground,  divided  without  enlivening  the  parqnctte 
and  the  front  rows  of  the  dress-circle,  where  were  seated  six 
hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen,  convened  to  transact  the  business 
of  a  great  political  organization. 

But  for  these  guide-boards,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  representatives  of  Connecticut  from  those  of 
Texas  or  of  Idaho.  The  superior  cultivation  which  the  East 
claims  for  itself,  as  compared  with  the  West,  was  not  discern- 
ftle  in  its  delegates.  The  superior  manners  which  the  South 
used  to  boast  of  were  nowhere  apparent.  No  comparison, 
indeed,  could  be  instituted  between  the  North  and  the 
Soutli,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  had  few  genuine  represent- 
atives upon  the  floor.  Most  of  the  delegates  from  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia  were  probably  natives  of  the 
'^tate  they  hailed  from  ;  but  none  of  them  looked  as  if  they  had 
at  any  time  belonged  to  the  class  which  crowned  the  edifice 
whereof  slavery  was  the  corner-stone,  or  as  if  they  were  com- 
petent to  assist  in  building  new  conmionwealths  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  old  civilization.  Of  the  delegates  from  other  parts  of  the 
South,  almost  all  were  bom  north  of  the  Potomac.     The  com- 
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plexion,  dialect^  and  bearing  of  Joi^eph  E.  Brown^  fa 
Governor  of  Georgia,  attested  his  Southern  origin.     The  saiML 
could  bo  said  of  Mr*  D.  C.  Humpbreys  uf  Alabama,  and  of] 
Pinchbaek  of  New  Orleans,  in  who^e  features  an  exjK^rt  c<l 
find  traces  of  African  descent.     With  tliese  and  acveral 
exceptions,  the  delegates  from  the  South  were  Xoir 
whom  only  a  few  had  purchased  plautations,  with  iiu. 
in  their  lot  with  their  neighbors.    Mo»t  were  interested  in^ 
welfare  of  the  district  sending  them  to  Chicago  as  a  tmv 
is  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  road  by  wliich  he  hij|if 
arrive  at  fortune  or  jjosiliou,  and  had  acquired  a  domicile 
as  a  New-Yorker,  who  seeks  a  divorce  under  the  lau^  ofj 
diaua,  acquires  a  domicile  in  that  State,  while  the  action  is*  \^ 
ing.     Such  men  will  contribute  less  to  the  regeneration  of  I 
South  than  the  planters  of  Northern  birth  «uid  lil»onil  ideas  J 
have  no  time  yet  for  |>olitic8  ;  or  than  the  teachers  of  the  you 
or  than  men,  like  Mr.  Brown  of  Georgia,  whoi*e  past 
emphasize  their  arguments*  in  favor  of  accepting  tlie  inevit 
For  the  time  being,  i)olitics,  which  used  to  absorb  an 
share  of  attention  from  talent  that  might  more  proGtalilj  I 
been  turned  into  other  channels,  is  not  a  primary  conceni ' 
the  Southern  people*     They  cannot  now  aflbrd  to  send 
best  men  into  the  political  arena,  nor  caji  these  alTord  to  e^ 
it.     Order  must  first  be  established ;    equal   rights  raus^ 
guaranteed  by  public  opinion  as  well  as  by  just  laws ; 
culture,  commerce,  and  manufactm^es  must  adapt  (bem« 
to  new  conditions;  social  and   industrial  problems  of 
description  require  to  be  solved.    The  Southerner,  who  aco 
in  good  faith  the  decisious  of  the  war ;  the  Northerner, 
in  good  faith  makes  his  home  in  the  South ;  the  tntelli^ 
freedman,  who  desires  io  prove  tlie  capacity  of  his  race  fori 
government;    the   politician  of  the  old   school,  who   is 
wedded  to  the  idols  of  slavory,  —  each  has  sufBcicnt  roasoii 
abstaining  from  politics  for  the  present.     Hencf*  no  infor 
unfavorable  to  tlie  policy  by  which  the  Ropul^licaj^  p( 
attempting  to  reconstitute  the  Southern  States  can  M  At 
from  the  character  of  tlie  men  whom  Mississippi  or  Ari 
sent  to  Cliicago,  for  only  those  could  or  would  ^••o  whoso 
In  the  material  prosperity  of  the  district  they  reprea$onti)d  I 
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ne,  and  who  had  no  tender  associations  with  the  m«ti- 
id  idefifi  of  the  pas^* 

*    .vith  which  Mr.  Carl  Schnrz  of  Aiis8ouri,  the  imn- 

k:  ti  of  the  Convention,  prefaced  husin<JS8  wus  com- 

b  in  ejccellent  tantc.     His  appeal  to  the  delegates  not  to 

fr       '  '      ''  rtppointnient,  nor  hurried  by  pashion  beyond 

h  -in,  WHS  not  unboeded.     IIIh  deraiind,in  the 

tiie  Kepublieau  party,  for  justice  to  all,  —  to  the  soldier 

ght  our  battles,  the  Southern  Union  man  wlio,  for  the 

,  cauiie,  imperilled  his  life  and  his  foriime,  the  colored 

^hom  we  hare  promised  true  liberty  forever,  and  the 

u        *\\o  staked  his  fortime  upon  the  good  faith  of 

le,  —  gtnick  tlie  key-note  of  the  campaign. 

c  huMiness  of  the  Convention,  except  that  of  making 

Luation^t,  wan,  aa  usual,  put  into  the  hand»  of  four 

:oes,  —  on  Permanent  Organization,  on  Credentials,  on 

BusinORH,  and  on  Resolutions, — for  each  of  which 

iiemlier,  selected  on  the  previous  evening  by  each 

(u,  was  announced  by  its  chainnan.     Tlie  prin- 
^owing  each  State  a  representation  in  the  Convention 
"  ^<   its  ropreaentation   in   Congress  does  not 
I  lion  of  conimittees.     The  vote  of  Delaware 

7t>mmitt«e  on  Credentials,  which  determines  who  shall 
i.  in  the  Convention,  or  in  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
eclares  the  principles  of  the  party,  counts  for  as  much 
lUte  of  New  York,  This  year  a  still  more  questionable 
nt  was  established  by  the  grant  of  similar  [jrivileges  to 
ritciriea.  It  was  urged,  on  behalf  of  Colorado,  that  she 
lave  been  ailmitted  to  the  Union  months  ago  but  for  the 
the  President  (aTul,  it  might  have  been  added,  the  op- 
I  of  enough  Republicans  in  both  branches  of  Congress  to 
\er  admission  in  spite  of  the  veto)  ;  it  was  urged,  on  be- 
l-bose  jMilitical  diviHions  of  the  country  which,  whether 
r  to  be  considered  Territories  or  not  to-day,  are  demand- 
lire  about  to  demand,  recognition  as  States,  that  tliey 
\  take  part  in  the  next  Presidential  election,  and 

..     entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  candi- 
id  construction  of  the  platform :  but  no  attempt  was  made 
IbiB  or  any  other  test  to  each  case.    Texas,  which  had 
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taken  no  steps  toward  roorganizatiou,  was  put  u|)OQ  the  namd 
footing  with  Arkansas,  to  which  one  house  of  Conpres^s  kd 
already  oi>eued  the  Aoav.     Douhts  were  expressed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  course  adopted,  but  no  diseuHHion  tiK>k  jilaoe, 
the  Conveution  being  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  An  miom- 
alous  state  of  things^  justified  an  anomalou«  proceeding*    Then, 
too,  there  was  every  roascm  to  believe  that  tlie  Demoenitic  Ni« 
tioaal  Convention  would  admit  delegations  from  the  i^ 
States,  since,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Democratic  pari} 
States  have  never  ceased  to  be  in  the  Union  ;  and  (he 
of  each  of  the  candidates  for  the  Vice-Presidency  hopd  6» 
increase  Ins  strength  by  votes  from  this  quarter. 

At  five  o'clock  the  Convention  reasseml^led.    A  permanMta^ 
ganization  was  at  once  etfected  under  the  presidency  of  Genend' 
Josej)!!  R.  Hawley  of  Connecticut,  whose  good  sense,  ^'^r    '  - 
tui*e,  and  elTective  voice  carried  him  smoothly  over  the  o 
raised  by  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law.    i'ta 
Committee  on  Credentials  not  being  ready  to  repoH,  tl]<^-     "■ 
necessarily  an  interval  in  the  proceedings*  which  som 
individuals  vainly  attera|»ted  tx>  fill  hy  the  nomination  of  * 
Grant,  as  in  mass  meeting.    Others  called  for  speeches ;  : 
Brown  of  Georgia,  who  seemed  to  be  looked  ujM>n  in  the  1 
a  political  curiosity,  was  persuaded  to  mount  the  platform*   h. 
secessionist  on  principle  from  his  youth,  he  had  contemled  J| 
tlie  doctrine  of  States  Rights  until  Lee's  surrender,  but  ^| 
accepted  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  Constitutiou  bffl 
sword,  and  tlie  terms  offered  to  Rebels  l»y  the  victorious  Nofl 
having  too  much  faith  in  the  superiority  of  his  race  to  tltH 
*^  negro  domination  "  even  in  the  States  whore  the  freedfl 
are  in  the  majority.     There  were  munnurs  of  dii^sent  !IH 
some  of  his  expressions;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  oH 
with  such  a  history  beliinri  lum,  could  with  sincerity  go  fiii^| 
than  he  did  in  the  right  direction ;  and  it  is  doubtful  wheH 
any  speecli  made  at  Chicago   more    ruthle8{<ly   tore   off  H 
sophisms  used  to  disguise  a  bad  cause.    The  Committee  on  H 
dejitials  had  had  but  two  contests  to  settle,  —  one  over  a  ^B 
in  the  California  delegation  and  the  otlier  between  two  setH 
delegates  from  Maryland.     Their*  report  in  both  caiiee  S 
adopted  without  opposition.    One  of  the  rules  rej^orted  hjfl 
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tmittee  on  the  Order  of  BuBiness,  of  which  all  were  adopted 
out  debate,  provided  that  tlie  report  of  the  Committee  on 
)lution8  should  be  disposed  of  before  the  nominations  were 
e.  That  report  not  being  ready,  no  further  business  could 
ransacted,  and  an  acyoumment  was  carried, 
theatrical  incident  of  the  afternoon  was  the  presentation 
.  conmuttee  representing  the  ^'  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Con- 
ion,"  held  on  the  previous  day,  of  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
eral  Grant's  nomination  to  the  Presidency,  —  theatrical, 
.use  without  real  significance.  Most  of  the  veterans  of  the 
will,  no  doubt,  vote  for  General  Grant ;  for  a  majority  of 
1  were  Republicans  before  they  enlisted,  others  were  guided 
epublican  principles  by  the  lamp  of  experience,  and  others 
will  support  the  General-in-Chief  because  tliey  know  his 
t  qualities.  But  the  wishes  of  the  citizennsoldier  found  no 
3  distinct  and  far  less  sensible  expression  in  this  assem- 
e  of  officers  —  scarcely  any  privates  were  present  —  than 
16  Xatioiial  Convention  to  which  it  was  a  tender.  An  eagle, 
iss  band,  and  the  good  old  father  of  General  Grant  took 
linent  parts  in  the  melodrama  enacted  in  the  Turners' 
.  The  eagle  flapped  his  wings  at  opportune  moments; 
musicians  greeted  Grant  with  "  Hail  to  the  Cliicf,"  and 
)  seven  traitors,"  "  the  seven  vile  scamps,"  —  as  Mr.  John 
irane  dared  to  call  Senators  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes, 
ilerson,  Ross,  Tnunbull,  and  Van  Winkle,  —  with  "The 
les'  March  "  ;  and  most  of  the  speakers  imitated  with 
Ferent  success  the  eagle  and  the  musicians.  Wounds  re- 
?d  in  the  service  of  the  country  cannot  fail  to  awake  scnti- 
:8  of  respect  and  of  gratitude  in  the  breast  of  a  patriot ; 
t  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  a  theatrical  element  in 
tntrance,  after  the  proceedings  had  commenced,  of  General 
les,  leaning  on  crutches  and  supported  from  behind,  and 
e  selection  of  a  one-armed  officer,  Governor  Fairchild  of 
ionsin,  to  preside  over  the  Convention :  —  though  it  should 
Ided,  that  both  these  gentlemen  evinced  exceptional  dis- 
on  in  what  they  said  and  in  what  they  omitted  to  say  to 
meeting. 

t  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  21st  the  Convention 
again  called  to  order,  but  business  could  not  be  resumed, 
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for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Regolutions  wtw  nC 
readj.    The  interruption  occurred  at  an  awkward  rac 
It  was  cojijectured,  and  truly,  that  the  committee  wa«  d\i 
ing  a  resolution  coucerning  the  impeacluncnt  of  the  Pre! 
of  the  Uiuted  States.    It  was  conjectured » and  tiiily,  that) 
the  propriety  of  oxpresBing  an  oj»in5on  with  regard  to  tl 
tion  of  the  court  before  which  he  was  upon  trial  the  co^ 
tee  was  almost  equally  divided.     The  Convention  had  ad 
the  usual  rule,  requiring  all  resolutions  introdin     '   '     Tj| 
ferred   to  thU  committee   \!^dthout  debate;  and    i 
legitimate  way  of  anticipating  its  action  erist^d.     Bu 
pulse  of  the  Convention  might  be  felt,  and  thie  Mr.  Chaij 
Spencer  of  New  York  undertook  to  do.     Before  the 
was  alive  to  the  design  of  his  motion » one  of  the  se 
b43gan  to  read  a  series  of  resolutions,  pm        '       to  rejn 
the  views  of  "the  National  Council  of  li  a  Lea 

America,"  but  in  fact,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  passed 
minority  of  the  members  after  their  rejection  by  the  ma| 
Those  resolutions  had  been  iii formally  referred  to  the  co 
t^e,  but  were  now  recalled  at  Mr.  Spencer's  instance. 
them  aHwailed  the  seven  Republican  Senators  who  ha 
noimced  Andrew  Johnson  not  guilty,  as  charged  in  the  ek 
article  of  impeachment,  in  terms  worthy  of  the  New  I 
Tribune  or  of  Mr.  John  A.  Logan.     But  the  pulse  of  th€ 
vention  was  healthy.     A  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table  thcl 
osition   that  these  resolutions  be  spread   upon   the 
was  carried  with  slight  opposition,  and  Mr.  Spencer  sat  ( 
discomfited* 

Henceforward  the  Convention  was  on  the  alert,  and 
mined  to  occupy  tlie  time  in  a  harmless  manner,  at^ 
So  it  called  Mr.  Hassaurek  of  Ohio,  a  German  of  cc 
able  reputation  as  a  public  speaker,  to  the  platform. 

3ntleman  undertook,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morniil 
'tead  to  an  impatient  assembly,  eager  to  get  to  busing 
dissertaticm  of  portentous  length,  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
of  manuscriiH,  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceaL 
not  listened  to  long,  aud  the  chairman  found  it  diffic 
presence  a  decent  silence  in  the  assembly  until  the  lectu^ 
finished.     Mr.  John  L.  Palmer,  the  Rcpublieaa  oandi<] 
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Gufemor  of  niinoia,  tliougli  not  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
next  addro.s8ed  it..  His  ijipeech  was  skilfully  adapted  to  the 
temper  of  the  Convention,  and  showed  fitrength  of  character 
tod  oiiusnal  prudence.  The  Convention,  after  having  failed 
to  induce  more  popular  speakers  to  mount  the  rostrum,  was 
tbout  to  listen  to  Mr.  Jolm  Cochrane  ;  but  just  as  he  was 
ajjcuiug  his  lips  a  murmui*  announced  the  opportune  amval 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Conimittee  on  Resolutions. 

The  declaration  of  principles  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Auvention^  without  discussion^  is  as  follows ;  — 

^Pl*  We  congrtttulale  the  country  on  the  a^i^ured  s^ucoess  ef  the  re- 
^■tmctioQ  policy  of  Congre^is,  as  evidenced  by  the  jwloption  in  a 
^^^r  of  tiie  Stnte;^  Uitely  in  rebellion  of  constitutions  ^ecuruig  equal 
^^Hl  poUticat  rigbt^  to  all,  :in(]  we  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  the  govera- 
^HTio  fUBtaln  these  con8tttation?T  and  prevent  the  people  of  sucli 
^Hls  from  heing  remitted  Co  a  state  of  atmrchy  or  military  rule. 
^K*  The  guaranty  by  Congress  of  equal  suffrage  to  all  loyal  men  in 
^■Sauth  was  demanded  by  every  considemtjon  of  public  safety,  of 
^Bitiide,  and  of  justice,  and  mu^t  be  maintained,  wliile  tiie  i|uestion  of 
^Bb^  in  all  the  loyal  Suites  properly  belon^i:-  to  the  people  of  iho:^c 
^BeSi,  We  highly  commend  the  spirit  of  magnanimity  and  forgive- 
^Bwith  which  the  men  who  have  served  the  Ri'bellion,  and  who  are 
^Bfmnkiy  and  honestly  co-operating  with  u:>  in  restoring  the  peace  of 
^H  countryi  and  in  reconstructing  the  Southern  Stiite  governments 
Hh  the  ba^is  of  impartial  justice  and  rqual  rights,  are  received  hf<ok 
^bthtf  ccjrammiion  of  the  loyal  people;  and  we  are  in  favor  of  the  re- 
^Bfell  of  the  dii^qnelitieationii  and  restrictions  im^josed  ufion  the  late 
^Pbcfj(  in  the  i^ame  measure  a.s  tlie  spirit  of  disloyalty  diea  out,  and  as 
H^  be  consifit^nt  with  the  safety  of  the  loyal  people. 
^■3.  We  denouDcc  all  forms  of  repudiation  as  a  national  crime.  The 
^BoDil  honor  rf*qulre«i  the  f>ayment  of  the  public  indebted  news  in  the 
^BO0(  good  failh  tu  all  creditors  at  home  iijid  abroad,  not  only  accord- 
^K  to  the  letter,  but  the  stpirit  of  the  lawa  under  which  it  was  eon- 

^04.  It  if  doc  to  the  labor  of  the  nation  that  taxation  ahoald  be 

^Kt   '  T  rf*d«ced  as  rapidly  as  the  national  faith  will  [jermit. 

^r'^  'ivljonal  debt,  coniracted  as  it  h\\%  been  for  ihe  preservation 

^Bbe  Uaion   for  all  time  to  come,  should  be  extended  over  a  fair 
^■tidlbr  rfidemption:  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  reduce  the  mie 
^BnteFet^t  ihereoii  whenever  it  can  honestly  be  done. 
^^6.  The  best  policy  to  diminish  our  burden  of  debt  is  so  to  improve 
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QWT  creilit  that  edpltali^ts  will  eeek  to  hnd  m  money  at  lower  tmm 
intere,st  than  we  now  pay,  (irul  must  rontiniit*  lo  pay  s^  long  i%$  ri*pi| 
tion,  partial  or  total,  open  or  coveHt  U  threatened  or  6iUHjj«?ct«4      J 

**7.  The  govenmipnt  of  the  United  Stntes  should  be  admiowti 
with  tlitf  iatrietest  econoraj.  The  corniptions  wliich  have  lit^en 
shamefully  nui*8ed  and  fostered  by  Arnirew  Juhn^rm  e:*!l  loadm 
radical  reform.  ^M 

**  8.  We  profoundly  deplore  the  untinuly  iinu  uri^ic  a<  tn it  vi  AuH 
Lincoln,  and  regret  the  aece^sion  to  the  Presidency  of  Andrew  Johii 
who  hii^  acted  trinvchernusly  to  the  people  who  eltHited  hitn  ntira 
cau:^e  he  was  pledged  to  support;  h:ts  usurped  high  legislative  I 
judicial  functtona ;  h:is  refused  to  execute  the  laws ;  has  u.T>ed  lil:i  I 
ofBce  to  induce  other  otfieers  to  violate  the  law*;  has  * 
executive  i>ower  to  render  insecure  the  lives,  property,  jm  t 

and  life  of  the  citizen ;  has  abused  the  pardoning  power ;  ha^  denoMl 
the  national  legi.^lature  a?  unconstitutional ;  has  persistently  and  liJ 
ually  resisted,  by  exery  means  in  Ids  power,  every  profier  atteta|J 
the  recunsLruction  of  the  States  lately  iti  rebellion  j  lia*i  pervertedi 
public  patronage  into  an  engine  of  wholesale  coniiption,  and  has  fl 
justly  impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  properly  J 
nounced  guilty  thereof  by  the  votes  of  lliirty-fivc  Senntor§-  1 

**y.  The  doctrine  of  Gi*eat  Britain  and  other  Eumpeiin  powers,! 
because  a  man  *wi\s  once  a  sultject  he  h  always  5o>  mtut  be  rc»iiM 
every  hazard  by  the  United  States  tiA  a  relic  of  the  feudal  timtu 
authorized  by  the  law  of  natioti8,  and  at  w«ir  with  our  national  ii^ 
and  independence.     Naturalized  citizens  are  entitled  «•  I 

all  their  rights  of  citi»en-hip,  as  though  they  were  t 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  native  or  natumlized^  niiist  be  Uftbll 
arrest  or  imprisonment  by  any  ibreign  power,  for  acts  done  or  i»l 
spoken  in  this  country ;  and  if  so  arrested  and  imprisoned,  it  is  Ihel 
of  the  government  to  interfere  in  his  behalf.  I 

^'  10.  Of  ull  who  were  faithful  la  the  trials  of  the  kta  viwTf  t| 
were  none  entitled  to  more  especial  honor  than  llie  bravo  soldir*r»| 
seamen  wlio  endured  llie  hurdshi{»s  of  the  camp  and  rrui:«ef  ] 
impenlled  their  lives  in  the  service  of  iheir  country*  The  boau 
and  pensions  appropriated  by  law  for  theae  brave  defender*  oil 
Union  are  obligationa  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  widows  and  oqill 
of  the  gal  hint  dead  are  the  wards  of  the  people, —  a  aacred  legacyj 
qucathed  to  the  United  States*  protecting  care.  I 

^*  1 1.  Foreign  emigration,  which  in  Uie  past  has  added  so  mncfl 
the  weultli  and  iticreased  the  resources  of  this  nationi«^the  osylua 
the  oppressed  of  all  nationiji,  —  should  be  fostered  by  a  wi^  ami  ] 
policy,  I 
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*t\m  Convention  declares  its  sympathy  with  all  oppressed  peo- 
[ho  tire  t^tru^ling  for  their  rights. 
^li^*  Wr*  rt*cagiiize  ibe  great  pnneiple»  UiiJ  down  in  the  Declaration 
«f  IrMi*»pciMlence  as  the  true  roijuijaiion  of  deinuomiic  govenunent,  and 
wv  \m\  with  gJadnnss  every  effort  towiml  making  these  principles  a 
Vi\\\\%  reality  on  every  inch  of  American  s«iL** 

The  i>aragra|di8  numbered  9,  10, 11,  and  12  commend  tUem- 
•dtcs  to  patriots  of  every  shade  of  opinion.    The  hearty  in- 
•at  in  the  '»'      *       'aragraphs  of  the  pUitform  of  the 


dujitcd  by  Cn 


>r  the  reconstitution  of  the  States 


becewlly  iu  rebcUion  was  a  matter  of  com-se.    The  Congres- 

may  bo  defective,  but  it  was  rendered  necessary 

rse  of  events,  and  it  is  to-<lay  the  only  practicable 

Inietbod  of  re-establishing  the  Union  upon  stable  foundations* 

1  paragrapl»  suggests  the  principle  upon  which  to 

^  the  treatment  of  the  question  of  suflrage  in  the 

iSMtb  from  its  treatment  in  the  loyal  States, —  a  principle 

'     v«»tild  govern,  even  were  tho  constitutional  jxiwcrs  of 

t—    -^s  the  same  in  both  cases.     In  the  North,  the  man 
nf  African  descent  is  as  secure  as  his  white  neighbor  in  the 
Hin  of  the   rights  to  life,  liberty,  and   the  jiursuit  of 
,,      SH  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  by  the  Constitution  of 
t!be  Pnited  States ;  and,  however  unjust  may  Ijo  the  preju- 
ih^  of  race,   which   causes   his    disfranchisement  here   and 
tbettf,  he  has  slight  cause  to  complain,  so  long  as  the  bless- 
tap  and  privileges  of  a  good  government  are  his*     But  in 
itJi  the  ballot  is  necessary  to  protect  the  colored  man*s 
auerty,  and    property   from    assault   by  men   in  .whom 
feelings  and  opinions  engendered  by  slavery  are  not  yet 
ct*     In  the  North  tlie  negroes  are  but  a  handful ;  in  the 
they  are  a  vast  poimlation,  who  cannot  safely  or  justly 
txpofied  to  o{>pre88ion  from  a  class  long  accustomed  to 
lineer  over  them*     The  only  way  to  insure  the  passage  and 
fid  execution  of  just  laws  there  is  to  give  every  loyal  man 
in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to  frame  or  to  admin- 
them*     Many  of  the  freedmeu  may  be,  as  not  a  few  white 
in  every  State  are,  incapable  of  exercising  the  right  of 
iiitdligently ;  but  thoy  will  learn  to  swim  by  gomg 
Ibe  water,  and  will  find  white  teachers  enough,  Demo- 
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crAtio  aA  well  as  Repul>lJcaii.     And  wMlo  thus  at  school  tlli 
will  bo  prot^^ctod  from  injustice  by  tbooe  who  doniro  their 
The  secoitd  clause  of  the  secoud  parngrapli — added  in  f| 
Convention,  upon  motion  of  Carl  Schurz —  is  a  fitting 
torpart  of  the  first  clause,  for  it  assures  Rebels,  whu  do ' 
works  meet  for  repentance,  of  a  £i*ee  pardon.     So  ^^y  \% 
tbirt-eenlh  paragraph,  also  added  upon  Mr,  Scliur/'s  motia 
which  hoj>efully  anticipates  the  day  when  distinclioiis  of  i 
or  of  claKs  sliall  no  longer  be  recognized  in  the  laws  gov 
any  portion  of  American  soil* 

Ulinois  should  be  credited  with  the  financial  ]>art  ^\ 
platform,  witli  the  exception  of  the  plank  numbered  six,  wUlj 
was  inserted  by  Mr.  Rowland  G.  Hazard  of  Rhode  Isia 
the  well-known  writer  upon  questions  of  political  €M50 
The  others  were  taken  from  the  platform  framed  l»y  the 
Convention  held  on  the  6th  of  May  at  Teoria,  —  an  an 
which  deserves  more  than  a  passing  allusion*  No  man,  1 
and  bred  east  of  the  AUeghanies,  can  visit  Cli* 
being  impressed  by  its  wonderfiil  prosperity,  ani 
conclusion  that  it  will  soon  rank  as  the  second  city  on  the  ( 
tinent  Nor  can  he  traverse  Illinois  without 
tlie  vast  extent  of  its  territory,  the  unsurjja- 
BoU,  and  its  immense  resources.  But  he  will  still  \m  far  fn 
understanding  the  remarkable  phenomenon  b»'i* 
unless  he  studies  the  character  of  the  men  who 
metropolis,  developing  the  internal  wealth  of  a  great  St 
and  making  the  railroads  that  come  from  every  point  of  i 
compass  pay  them  tribute.  A  political  convention  is  a  pb 
little  likely  to  divulge  the  secret  of  their  success.  T*fcJ 
proceedings  of  that  held  at  Peoria  seemed  to  orie  speci 
at  least,  lo  show  the  presence  of  that  clearness  of  undj 
standing,  promptness  of  action,  acquaintance  i^nth  men, 
tegrity  of  purpose,  and  independence  of  chftractor  wh 
achieve  success  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  which  were  vo 
safed  in  such  abundant  measure  to  Lincoln,  Onmt,  and 
bulL  One  peculiarity  of  the  Peoria  Convention  was  Its  ai 
nence  from  speaking  for  the  sake  of  speaking.  Hie  talk 
had  showered  their  rhetoric  upon  a  crowd  of  idlers  on  the  | 
vious  evening;  but  the  Convention  would  lidtou  lo  uoIm 
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id  greeted  those  who  persisted  with  cries  of  **  Short 
s/^  "  Short  upeecheUj"  or  of  '^  Question/*  "  Question/' 
^  '*       "  (icea  were,  that  the  attempts  of  self- 

-control the  nominiitiona  miscarried  ; 
candidate  for  Governor,  and  two  of  the  eandidate8 
J  IS,  were  so  far  from  seeking  the  offices  for 
selected,  that  it  was  not  even  known  whether 
oold  aece[)t  the  honors  tendered  them  ;  that  business  was 
with  good  temper  anil  decorum  throughout ;  that 
siding  officer^  tlie  8{)eaker  of  the  lower  braueh  of  the 
Legislature  last  winter,  tliough  a  man  of  singularly  gen- 
It  I  '        '  r  with  ea^e  ;  and  that  few  of  the 

I  iiiional  Western  politician." 

truth  is,  that  the  boundary  line  of  civilization  no  longer 

of  I '      '"  -tssippi.     Tlio  people  of  States  which  con- 

the  \^    :         uty  years  ago  no  lunger  lead  an  uncertain 

ia  tents  and  log-cabins,  but  reside  in  comfortable 

^reeUng  U|K>n  the  rock  of  law,  and  begiunhig  to  be  adorned 

arts.    The  habits  of  the  people  are  bccombig  refined, 

l^ioamiers  and  speech  are  almost  urbane,  and  tlieir  in* 

3  Wide  range*     It  may  Vje  doubted  whether  North- 

:,  though  still  deficient  in  important  elementa  of 

D,  l»e  not^  all  things  considered,  less  provincial  than  Mas- 

Her  representatives  in  Congress,  or  in  ptjlitical 

iitioQS,  at  least,  need  not  shrink  from  the  comparison, 

nation  is  indebted  for  the  first  authoritative  declai*q|ion 

intends  honestly  to  pay  its  debts  primarily  to  three 

cTS  of  the  Committee  on  Resohitious  appointed  by  the 

QJA  (Jonvention,  —  Mr*  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut  of  Behidere,  a 

i   Roldier  and  an  effective  speaker;    Mr,  Horace 

..,.  .r  of  the  *^  CMcago  Tribune'* ;  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Kay, 

>  of  the  **  Chicago  Post "  ;  and,  secondarily,  to  the  good 

I  nf  the  committee  and  of  the  Convention,  winch  adojit- 

ith  onthnsiaslic  unanimity   the   resolutions    framed   by 

gentlemen.    The  first  of  the  series  (numbered  three 

Chicago  platform)  dtrnounces  as  a  national  crime  all 

to  evade,   partially  or  altogether,  the  payment  of 

iiblie  indebtedness  in  good  faith  to  the  creditors  of  the 

,ln  accordance  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  laws 

cvn:  — NO.  220.  12 
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under  which  it  was  contracted  ;  the  secuiul  aiid  tliird  wt 
prupriety  of  er|ua.lizirig  and  reducing  taxatinu  ok  rapti 
(and  by  implication  no  more  rapidly  than)  the  national 
will  permit,  and  of  extending  the  period  of  redemptia 
lowering  the  rate  of  interest,  whenever  it  can  honestly  his 
and  tbe  fourth  (thai  drawn  by  Mr.  Hazard)  mainrai 
the  adoption  of  an  honoral>le  financial  policy  will  di 
the  burden  of  the  national  debt  by  improving  the  m 
credit.  The  sulKStantial  averment  in  these  propositii 
that  national  diflhonesty  in  at  once  criminal  and  iiD))olitie 
not  declared  that  the  public  seeuriticft,  or  that  certain  c 
of  the  puldic  Bocuritiea,  »hall  be  paid  in  coin,  for  the  soi 
rea^onB  that  it  will  be  early  enough  to  consider  llii^  qu 
when  the  bonds  of  each  issue  sliall  have  nmtured^  and  i 
any  time  it  is  a  judicial  rather  than  a  political  question 
it  is  affirmed  that  no  conai derations,  other  than  (hoeie 
Bhould  govern  the  conduct  of  an  honest  man  toward  bid 
itorsy  ought  to  atToct  the  action  of  the  government,  an< 
doctrines  such  as  have  been  promulgated  b/McHsra.  Pcnc 
Butler,  and  Stevens,  and  favored  till  within  a  few  week**  by 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  in  several  of  the  W 
States,  are  unsomid,  whether  regai'ded  from  a  moral  or  ! 
business  stand-point.  It  was  gratifying  to  perceive  th\ 
nimity  with  which  the  National  Republican  Convontion  a] 
ed  to  the  echo,  as  the  Illinois  State  Convention  had 
fortniglit  previously,  the  announcement  tliat  the  United 
would,  in  case  the  })arty  should  triumph  next  f;dl,  put  i 
upon  ihc  rcjitile  of  rei»udiation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  w 
men  that,  while  calUng  themselves  Republicana,  have 
great  and  prosperous  nation  to  net  like  a  m^  '  ' 
into  bankruptcy  to  s*ivo  his  jiroperty  from  ji 
teceivo  furtJier  marks  of  confidence  from  those  who  boU 
the  principles  declared  at  Cliicago. 

Had  the  National  Convention  fbllowod  tUo  example 
Convention  held  at  Peoria  in  one  other  respect,  the  fa 
clauses  in  the  paragraph  numbered  eight  wonM  *         ' 
ted.     At  tlie  time  the  Illinois  Convention  j 
Impeachment  was   still    listening    to   Mr.    Bingbmn^a 
ment;  but  private  letters  from  Wasliingttm  led  to  tho 
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the  Presideiit  would  not  be  convicted  of  the  high  crimes 

mi«deioeftiiors  diargod  in  the  articles  of  impeachment^ 

»fl  if  was  mit  coimidered  tlie  proyince  of  a  political  assembly 

\i\pU  by  prumiBes  or  by  threats,  to  influence  the  action  of 

ptui  r^rs  of  the  court,  in  a  matter  in  which  they  had  sworn  to 

fnirfcartJal  justice  iicconiingto  the  laws  and  the  evidence. 

^mmiuee  no  Reiolutions  unanimously  determined  not  to 

le  to  tho  subject,  and  no  effort  to  introduce  it  was  made  in 

Co4i  vent  ion.    Yet,  as  matter  of  policy,  then  was  the  time 

^  f^her  than  after  a  judgment  of  acquittal  upon  one 

liad  been  entered,  tbr  then,  if  ever,  it  was  possible  to 

ilie  result  by  coercing  the  court ;  whereas,  after  the  trial 

ffrtually  come  to  mi  end,  an  expression  of  belief  that  the 

waa  a  wrong  one  would  be  simply  a  cry  of  disap- 

rage,  a  public  confession  of  failure,  —  not  the  most 

bli^  augury  of  a  successful  campaign. 

the  National  Convention  been  held  a  week  later,  it 

probably  have  passed  over  the  whole  matter  of  Mr. 

*s  impeaclimetit  in  silence.    The  trial  would  then  have 

over;  the  isjsues  involved  would  have  been  consigned  to 

last   resting-place ;  the  £Eulure  to  convict  would  have 

i^d  to  every  sensible  man  a  failure  past  remedy ;  and  the 

liiijA  1  of  tlio»e  Senators,  whose  sense  of  duty  closed  their 

to  personal  and  partisan  appeals,  and  who  dared  to  stand 

it  the  storm  of  j)opu]iir  invective,  would  have  been  better 

il  /  n?to«jd-    Impeacl iment  might  have  been  passed  by  in  silence, 

r:ovcr,  if  Mr.  John  A,  Logan,  and  other  loud-voiced  declaim- 

whose  political  fortunes  were  staked  upon  the  result  of  the 

,  had  remained  in  tlie  more  congenial  atmosphere  of  Wash- 

ttiii ;  If  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  had  been  composed 

*  but  delegates  fi'om  the  States  actually  represented  in 

ss,  and  sure  to  vote  at  the  Presidential  election ;  or  if 

n  in  the  Convention  had  been  bold  enough  to  take  the 

by  the  borus,  after  tlie  conmiittee  had  made  its  report. 

noisy  politicians  were  disappointed,  indeed,  for  they  had 

(o  ^p,i  til'*  '^f^al  of  party  condemnation  set  upon  the  fore- 

b  of  "  the  seven  traitors " ;  but  the  general  dissent  from 

John  Cochrane's  proposition  to  insert  the  words,  "  and  im- 

erly  acquitted  by  the  votes  of  nineteen  Senators,"  —  which 
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no  State  would  sGcond,  and  which  his  own  State  compelled  hit 
withdraw,  —  showed  the  weakness  of  the  faction  of  which  Loj 
was  the  soul,  and  Spencer  and  Cochrane  the  claws.     The 
laratiun  that  Andrew  Johnson  had  been  *'  properly  pronound 
guilty  by  the  votes  of  thirty-five  Senators  "  was  opposed,  in  1 
conimifle*?,  hy  most  of  the  Northern  States,  and  suf  - 
most  of  the  Snutheni  ones,  by  the  Territories,  by  the  iiri 
of  Nevada  and  Nebraska,  and  by  Missouri,  California,  lllin^ 
and  Massachusetts.    It  was  finally  carried  by  only  one  major 
Had  either  Illinois  or  Massachusetts  voted  the  other  way, 
both  would  have  done  if  the  wishes  of  their  people  had 
correctly  represented,  the  clause  would  not  have  been  inser 
The  argument  moat  strongly  presided  upon  the  committee 
drawn  from  the  ap|>reheusion  that,  in  its  absence,  somet 
more  objectionable  might   be  adopted.     And   no  doubt 
would  have  been  attempted ;  no  doubt  the  noisy  politicil 
already  referred  to  would  have  tried  to  wreak  their  venj 
upon  tlie  seven  men  who  refused  to  be  the  tools  of  a  factic 
no  doubt  hot  words  would  have  been  uttered  in  haste,  to  J 
repented  of  at  leisure ;  but  he  who  believes  tliat  the  Conv 
tion  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  gone  a  step  furtl 
than  it  did  go  has  not  studied  its  temper.     There  are  strong 
reasons  for  the  opinion  that  a  full  discussion  of  the  quest 
would  have  convinced  sensible  men  of  the  alrsurdity  of  st 
ping  a  dead  body  upon  the  back  of  a  living  j^olitical  organiji 
if  not  also  of  the  immorality  of  subjecting  officers  exercisfi 
judicial  functions  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  party  discipline 
Several  of  the  largest  and   most  uifluential  delegationa 
already,  in  their  private  consultations,  pronounced  against 
tion  upon  this  subject. 

But  the  expressions  contained  in  the  resolution  adopted 
the  Convention  are  harmless.    If,  indeed,  tlie  seven  Republic 
Senators,  who  pronounced  Johnson  not  guilty  of  tlie  chi 
preferred  by  the  Uouse  of  Representatives,  and  who  Hupjwr 
their  positions  by  arguments  which  have  not  been  answer 
had  Ijeen  formally  read  out  of  the  party,  one  of  two  coid 
quences  would  have  ensued.     Either  the  attempt  woidd  h^ 
succeeded,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Re|mblican   ticket  been 
Buredy  or,  as  ia  more  probable,  it  would  have  &iled,  and 
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Reptihlican  pa^^y,  as  well  as  the  Convention  representing  it, 
would  have  alForded  grorind  for  ridicule  to  its  enemies.     But, 
uv{\  tlie  pretention  of  a  body  wliieh  has  not  hean 
or  the  argnments  in  a  trial  to  re\iew  tlie  deciftioua 
of  the  coart  before  which  it  took  place,  and  however  iin{>erti- 
mi  the  implication  contained  in  the  iissertion  that  the  accn8ec 
'*  pro{>erly  pronounced  guilty  by  the  votes  of  thirty-five'" 
Senators^'*  these  words  are  only  lieat-Ughtning,  which  hurts 
I  fid  ti'ightens  nolKxly,  but  is  merely  an  indication  of 
,--j  of  tlie  atmosphere  at  a  particular  moment.     They 
will  have  been  forgotten  long  before  living  Republicans  con- 
trg  for  living  principles  under  living  leaders,  with  banners 
^-iug  the  watchword,  **  Justice  tx>  all  men,'*  and  weapons 
that  hare  never  known  defeat,  move  upon  the  enemy's  works 
in  Xov ember. 

in  the  matter  of  the  Presidency,  it  was  the  simple  duty  of 
the  Convention  to  record,  officially,  the  unanimous  choice  of 
'  Ntpublican  party,  by  putting  in  nomination  the  man  under 
L^  command  the  armies  of  the  United  States  had  been 
ioua  over  a  mighty  insurrection,  —  the  man  whose  in- 
(iuiiiitable  persistence,  whose  serenity  in  the  presence  of  dan- 
ger, whose  modesty  in  triumph,  wbose  et^uanimity  in  defeat, 
wtmso  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  subordinates  and   in   the 
inatjon  of  forces,  whose  reticence  amidst  talker-s,  whose 
^i.M.K'stioning  obedience  to  the  laws  and  to  his  lawful  superi- 
ors, whose  deference  to  the  national  will,  whose  simplicity  of 
uTtcr,  steadfastness  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  comjirehen- 
^it^atfjis  of  view,  and  strong  good  sense,  whose  unwillingness 
to  accept  an  honor  for  which  most  politicians  would  Ijarter 
their  manhood,  whose  rare  but  unmistakable  declarations  of 
adherence  tA>  Reputilican  principles,  wimse  hearty  cooperation 
ui  the  policy  pursued  by  Congress  towai'd  the  people  he  had 
conqnered,  —  all  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  a  not  unworthy 
sucei?s8or  \o  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Tlie  ceremony  of  putting  such  a  man,  so  selected,  in  nom- 
imu  should  have  been  simple,  in  order  to  be  impressive. 
■       chairman  of  each  delegation  should  have  arisen  in  his 
I'l^.",  ail  the  name  of  his  State  or  Territory  was  called,  and 
announced  that  tho  delegation  cast  so  many  votes  —  all  ita 
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rotu»  —  for  Ulysses  S»  Grant.    But  a  ranjurity  of  f lie  chair 
wore  uciable  t^  rosjtt  the  temi>tartriii  to  accompany  this 

laration  with  a  jest,  a  hit  of  pootry,  or  a  piece  of  hMtuhaBt. 
the  aimuuncement  of  the  result  a  tlove  wearinj^  the  iiatic 
colors  was  let  loo^e,  a  portrait  of  Grant  was  displayed 
uiie  of  the  proscenium-boxes,  and  the  fliij?  at  tljc  rear  of 
stage  gave  place  to  a  view  of  the  White  llontse,  with  GeD« 
Grant  seated  in  a  chair  iii  the  foreground,  and  the  Gc 
of  Lil»erty  standing  at  his  side,  apparently  inWtirig  liiiii 
enter  her  favorite  residence.  The  ttsnal  cheers  U[jon  cJie 
the  asual  waving  of  hats  and  of  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
airs  from  a  hra8s-i>and  upon  the  stage  greeted  the  ntnninati 
and  were  followed  by  a  song  from  three  genniTnriK  wIk 
evidently  unaccustomed  to  sing  together* 

For  tliroe  days  a  brisk  canvass  for  the  nuiuiuiitiiin   to 
Viee-Presidency  hud  been  gohig  on  in  the  lobbies*  of  the 
and  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  several  delegations.     So  mi 
States;  had  bound  their  representatives  by  inatnictions,  that  ^ 
result  of  the  first  ballot  could  l>e  foreseen,  but  a  wide  field 
opened  for  speculation  and  influence  upon  the  second  chotc 
those  whose  favorites  could   not  hope  to  succeed.      lle« 
Curtin   of    Pennsylvania,   Cresawell   of   Maryland,   Sjieedl 
Kentucky,  and  Pomeroy  of  Kansas  were  each  sure  to 
little   support  outside  of  his  own  8tate.     Governor  Renll 
E.  Fcnton  would  receive,  in  addition  to  the  sixty-six  vote^ 
New  York,  a  large  number  from  the  Southern  delegation  J 
whom  his  friends  were  in  a  condition  to  promise  the  pecuuJi 
assistance  neccKsary  in  the  conduct  of  a  caniimJgn  in  spa 
settled  and  impoverished  districts.     The  strength  of  He 
Wilson  of  Miussachusetts  was  hu'gely  recruited  from  the  sa 
quarter,  and  he  might  have  be^^n  nominated  if  New  KngU 
had  given  him  her  united  support,  so  ready  was  the  West 
yield  to  geographical   cousidenitious,  if  instated    upon. 
Maine  urged  the  superior  claims  of  Uannibal  Hamlin,  and 
other  States  esist  of  the  Hudson  showed  no  marked  |»artia] 
for  either  him  or  his  rival. 

The  nial  contest  lay  between  Benjamin  F.  Wade  of 
and  Schuyler  Colfax  of  Indiana ;  and  it  was  ap(»aiT>nt,  fi-oin 
first)  that  in  such  a  contest  the  latter  would  be  sacccs^fuL 
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indeed,  the  Premdent  had  been  oonyicted  by  the  Court  of 
Impeachment,  if  Mr.  Wade  had  already  been  installed  in  the 
White  House,  with  his  hands  ftdl  of  offices,  with  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  disposed  to  confirm  his  nominations,  and,  as  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Act  would  have  enabled  them  to  do,  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointees in  place,  even  after  the  inauguration  of  a  new  Bresi- 
dent,  the  result  might  have  been  different ;  for  human  nature  is 
weak,  and  every  man  who  voted  for  Mr.  Wade  would  have  had 
hopes,  if  not  promises,  of  reward.    But  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  John- 
son reacted  upon  the  prospects  of  him  who  would  have  profited 
by  conviction,  and  whose  prominence  as  a  candidate  was  mainly 
due  tp  the  feust  that  he  had  for  months  been  heir-presumptive 
to  the  Presidency.    The  trial,  however,  not  being  entirely  over, 
the  elfect  of  fSulure  to  convict  was  not  fiilly  apparent.    It  was 
urged  by  the  strenuous  advocates  of  conviction  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Wade  would  be  a  fitting. rebuke  to  "  the  seven  * 
traitors,"  and  would  partially  atone  for  the  absence  from  the 
platform  of  a  plank  for  them  to  walk  out  of  the  party  upon. 
With  some  hot-heads  this  argument  may  have  had  weight,  but 
those  who  employed  it  in  private  did  not  venture  to  urge  it 
ipon  the  Convention,  being  well  aware  that  it  would  not  com- 
mend their  candidate  to  the  suffrages  of  thoughtful  men.     Mr. 
Wade's  friends  made  good  use  of  that  part  of  a  politician's 
capital  which  bears  the  largest    interest, — the  epithets  at- 
tached to  his  name,  as  "  rough  and  bluff  Bon  Wade,"  "  sturdy 
Ben  Wade,"  "  honest  old  Wade."    They  were  well  organized, 
and  they  had  active  allies  and  frequent  despatches  from  Wash- 
ington.    But  Mr.  Wade  had  determined  opponents  also.      His 
recent  declaration  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  the  duties  upon 
imports,  under  the  plea  of  protecting  domestic  manufactures, 
alarmed  not  only  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  but  also  men  who 
believe  that  the  manufacturers  are  likely  to  lose  more  than  they 
will  gain  by  ^  further  increase  in  duties,  already  enormous. 
Mr.  Wade  had,  moreover,  furnished  weapons  to  the  enemy,  in 
hifl  admission,  in  a  speech  made  before  the  war,  of  the  possible 
right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union  ;  in  his  loose  talk, 
more  recently,  about  the  rights  of  property,  and  about  the 
intelligence  of  naturalized  citizens,  as  compared  with  that  of 
llie  negroes  of  the  South  ;  in  his  manifesto  against  Lincoln  in 
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1864 ;  and  in  his  sneerinpf  reference  to  General  Grant's  indlspo* 
sition  to  talk  politics.     It  could  not  be  denied  tJiat  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  jirinciples  of  freedom  and  equal  rights  had  \)em 
early,  courageous,  and  steadfast ;  or  that  he  would  act  with  an 
energy  and  decision  worthy  of  President  Jackson,  whom  he 
resembles  in  other  resfjects:    but  little  confidence   was  fe^ 
in  hia  discretion,  Ids  knowledge  of  men,  or  his  ability  to  difl 
tinguish  the  rigid  from  the  wrong,  the  wi^e  from  the  uniriid 
course  in  a  doubtful  case.     It  had  been  feared  by  many  RepubP 
licans,  heartily  opi>osed  to  Mr.  Johnson's  policy,  and  desirtxis 
of  his  removal  from  office,  upon  sufficient  grounds^  that  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Wade  to  the  Presidency  might  expose  the 
country  to  perils  quite  as  serious  as  those  involved  in  the  con- 
tiuuance  of  the  prest^nt  administration  eight  months  longer. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Colfax  were  imperfectly  organized,  hat 
they  were  to  he  found  in   every  delegation,  and  he  had  no 
enemies.     Even  Mr.  Wade's  ardent  supfw^rters  evinced  no  hem 
tility  to  him ;  hut  they  disparaged  his  popular  qualiti».*s,  ftflfl 
praised  their  favurite  as  an  elder  if  not  a  better  soldier.    Tm 
friends  of  Ciirtiu  or  of  Feuton  raised  no  objectiona  to  Cotfn 
hut  professed  to  believe  that  the  former  Avould  ]iol]  more  votfl 
than  any  one  liut  Fentiiu  in  New  York,  the  latter  more  ihiM 
any  oue  but  Curtin  in  Pennsylvania,^ —  an  argument  com^terbiB 
anccd  by  the  unanimous  support  tendered  Colfax  from  Nefl 
Jersey  and  Indiana,  no  less  doulitfnl  States.    Colfax  wasknonB 
to  bo  the  second  choice  of  Maine  and  of  Massachusetts,  as  \m 
was  the  first  choice  of  Vermont.     Several  Western  Stat^ps,  thiP 
withheld  tlieir  support  froju  him  at  first,  did  so  only  ui  order 
to  give  no  color  to  a  charge  tliat  the  West  claimed  both  caiidi* 
dates,  and  waited  for  the  East  to  lead  off  in  the  movement  thai 
should  insure  his  nomination.     And  though  it  was  the  chaii|B(e 
of  several  Ohio  votes  from  Wade  to  Colfax,  which  showed  the 
set  of  the  current,  it  was  the  support  given  by  Pennsylvania  iJ 
the  son  of  Indiana  which  rendered  it  so  irresistible  that  tfl 
transfer  of  New  Hampshire  from  Wilson  to  Wade,  partiafl 
counterbalanced  as  it  was  by  the  unanimous  support  of  Collfl 
by  Rhode  Island,  was  hardly  noticed.     The  nomination  iM 
made  upon  the  fillh  ballot,  Wade  having  had  a  slight  plurftlifl 
over  Ilia  antagonist  on  each  of  the  preceding  ones*  fl 
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distifiguisliing  characteristic  of  Schuyler  Colfax  is  tliat 
Barinjr  coramon  sen^e  which  in  practical  affairs  is  a  very  good 
riitf   for   geiiiuH,   and    la   far   preferable   to   unbalanced 

- L^^     Tliough  we  may  admire  men  who  are  hurried  by  feel- 

hg^  or  by  an  active  intellect,  int^  injudicious  acts  or  words,  we 

do  not  i^nllingly  intrust  our  interests,  and  should  not  intrust 

fliii^.>  nf  the  Rejiulilic,  to  tliem,    Brillinncy  of  imagination,  origi- 

of  conception,  and  even  breadth  of  understanding,  arc 

ihiabJe  i^  the  ruler  of  a  free  people,  tlian  sureness  of 

iLTUt  and  a  liv^ing  faith   in  the  truth  embodied  in   the 

Ii  raying,  that  mankind  is  wiser  than  any  man.     Should 

1er  Colfax  succeed  to  the  Chief  Magistracy,  confidence 

i  be  placed  in  his  uprightness  of  intention,  in  his  loyalty 

lo  principle,  in  liis  discretion,  and  in  his  deference  to  an 
euli^'htened  public  opinion  ;  of  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  and 
the  purity  of  his  lifli  and  conversation,  no  doubt  exists.  As 
Vice-President,  he  will  be  called  to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Senate ;  and  his  success  in  the  more  difficult  task 
devolved  upon  him  liy  the  House  of  Representatives  leads 
Ui  tlie  assurance  that  he  will  bring  to  his  new  position  rare 
bt>wledgo  of  parliamentary  law,  skill  in  its  application  and 
devotion  to  business. 

The  choice  of  the  Convention  was  a  wise  one,  and  was  made 
^lhi»at  unnecessary  delay  after  the  ballotings  had  commenced. 
But  the  speeches  accompanying  the  several  nominations  were, 
¥ith  ooe  or  two  exceptions,  unworthy  of  the  occasion*  The 
ndcs  timlted  their  length  in  the  case  of  him  who  presented  a 
ur  ^  ^  u  minutes,  and  in  that  of  those  who  supported  it  to 
i.  'S,  each.     But,  even  under  these  restrictions,  almost 

Wy  speaker  continued  long  after  he  had  finished  what  he  had 
*       \     Not  one  uttered  an  eloquent  sentence,  or  made  a  strik- 
•int,  or  related  a  telling  anecdote,  or  in  any  other  way 
Hashed  a  Uglit  upon  the  cliaracter  or  the  career  of  his  candi- 


Convention  was  a  failure  or  a  success,  according  as  it  is 
by  Its  ap[>earance  and  its  words,  or  by  the  work  it 
ilished.     There  were  no  great  men,  and   few  notable 
Upon   the   floor.      Washington  w^as  poorly  represented, 
or  out  of  the   delegations,  and  its  influence  counted  fot 
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naught.  ^  The  Soitih  was  yirtoally  absent.  No  great  speeebes 
were  made,  and  only  one  or  two  good  ones,  and  no  mem- 
ber showed  himself  competent  to  grapple  witii  eidier  of 
the  two  serious  questions  that  arose.  Awkward  pauses  ki  Die 
business  occurred,  and  humorous  faults  in  point  of  taste  were 
committed.  Enthusiasm  for  men  or  for  principles  at  no  time 
passed  bejond  control.  But  no  Republican  conTentum,  oob- 
posed  of  however  capable  members,  and  oonduoted  with  how- 
ever  great  skill  and  dignity,  could  have  nominated  men  straigtt 
with  the  party  than  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Schuyler  Oolftx,  or 
less  likely  to  injure  its  prospects  of  success  by  writing  uniriia 
letters  as  Henry  Clay  did,  or  by  making  foolish  speeohes  iB 
Winfield  Scott  did.  Nor  could  any  convention  have  framed 
a  more  satisfactory  declaration  of  the  principles  whioh  shooldl 
govern  the  Administration  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  4ih  el 
March  next. 

Adams  Sherman  Hill. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  The  Dramatick  Works  o/ John  Dryden,  Esq. 
In  six  volumes.  London  :  Printed  for  Jacob  Tonson,  iu  the 
Strand.    MDCCXXXV.    18mo. 

2.  Tlie  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Prose-Works  o/ John  Dry- 
den, now  Jlrst  collected.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  An 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author^  ffroundec 
on  Original  and  AtUhentick  Documents;  and  a  Collection  Oj 
his  Letters^  the  greatest  Part  of  which  has  viever  befort 
been  published.  By  Edmund  Malone,  Esq.  London :  T 
Cadell  and  W.  Davies,  in  the  Strand.    4  vols.     8vo. 

3.  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden.  (Edited  by  Mit 
FORD.)     London :  W.  Pickering.     1832.     5  vols.    18mo. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  tells  us  that  when,  in  his  boyhood,  la 
saw  a  salamander  come  out  of  the  fire,  his  grandfather  fortl 
with  gave  him  a  sound  beating,  that  ho  might  the  bettc 
remember  so  imique  a  prodigy.  Though  perhaps  in  this  cae 
the   rod   had   another   application   than   the   autobiographc 
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chooses  to  disclose,  and  was  intended  to  fix  in  the  pupil's  mind 
a  lesson  of  veracity  rather  than  of  science,  the  testimony  to  its 
mnemonic  virtue  remains.  Nay,  so  universally  was  it  once 
believed  that  the  senses,  and  through  them  faculties  of  ob- 
servation and  retention,  were  quickened  by  an  iiTitation  of  the 
cuticle,  that  in  Prance  it  was  customary  to  whip  the  children 
annually  at  the  boundaries  of  the  parish,  lest  the  true  place  of 
them  might  ever  be  lost  through  neglect  of  so  incxjMinsive  a 
mordant  for  the  memory.  From  this  practice  the  older  school 
of  critics  would  seem  to  have  taken  a  hint  for  keeping  fixed 
the  limits  of  good  taste,  and  what  was  somewhat  vaguely  called 
classical  English.  To  mark  these  limits  in 'poetry,  they  set  up 
as  Hermae  the  images  they  had  made  to  them  of  Dryden,  of 
Pope,  and  later  of  Goldsmith.  Here  they  solemnly  castigated 
erery  new  aspirant  in  verse,  who  in  turn  performed  the  same 
function  for  the  next  generation,  thus  helping  to  keej)  always 
sacred  and  immovable  the  7ie  plus  t///ra  alike  of  inspiration 
and  the  vocabulary.  Though  no  two  natures  were  ever  much 
more  imlike  than  those  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  and  again  of  Pope 
and  Goldsmith,  and  no  two  styles,  except  in  jjuch  externals  as 
could  be  easily  caught  and  copied,  yet  it  was  the  fashion,  down 
even  to  the  last  generation,  to  advise  young  writers  to  form 
themselves,  as  it  was  called,  on  these  excellent  models. 
Wordsworth  himself  began  in  this  school ;  and  though  there 
were  glimpses,  here  and  there,  of  a  direct  study  of  nature,  yet 
most  of  the  epithets  in  his  earlier  pieces  were  of  the  traditional 
tind  so  fatal  to  the  poetry  of  the  last  century;  and  he  indulged 
in  that  alphabetic  personification  which  enlivens  all  such  words 
as  Hunger,  Solitude,  Freedom,  by  i\\Q  easy  magic  of  an  initial 
capital. 

*'  Where  the  pp'een  apple  shrivels  on  the  spray. 

And  pines  the  unripened  pear  in  summer's  kindliest  ray, 

Even  here  Content  has  fixed  her  smilinjr  reign 

With  Independence,  child  of  hi^h  Di^lain. 

Exultinp;  'mid  the  winter  of  the  skies, 

Shy  aj»  the  jealous  chamois,  Freedom  flies, 

And  often  grasps  her  sword,  and  often  eyes." 

Here  we  have  every  characteristic  of  the  artificial  method,  even 
to  the  triplet,  which  Swift  hated  so  heartily  as  "  a  vicious  way 
of  rhyming  wherewith  Mr.  Dryden  abounded,  imitated  by  aVWk^ 
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bad  versifiers  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign."     WordsK 
became,  indeed,  very  early  the  leader  of  reform;   but,| 

Weslej,  he  endeavored  a  reform  witliiji  the  Ej^I  ' 
Purifying  the  eubstauce,  he  retained  tlie  outward  1*  i 
feeling  rather  than  conviction  that,  in  poetry,  substonc 
form  are  but  manifestations  of  the  same  inwuj*d  life,  tJi6 
fused  into  the  other  in  the  vivid  heat  of  their  common  ea 
sion.    Wordsworth  coald  never  wholly  shake  off  the  infla 
of  the  century  into  which  he  was  born*     He  began  by  pr 
ing  a  reform  of  the  ritual,  but  it  went  no  further  ths 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  words  of  Latin  original  wher 
meaning  was  as  well  or  better  given  in  derivatives  o^ 
Saxon.     He  would  have  stricken  out  the  *' assemble"  an<] 
the  *'mcot  together.*'     Like  Wesley,  he  might  l»e  compelle 
necessity  to  a  breach  of  tlie  canon;  but,  like  him,  he  was 
a  willing  schismatic,  and  his  Hinging  robes  were  the  ix 
flowing  canonicals  of  the  church  by  law  established,     Infl 
tion  makes  short  work  \vith  the  usage  of  the  best  authorS| 
ready-made  elegances  of  diction  ;  but  where  Wordswor 
not  possessed  by  his  demon,  as  Moliore  said  of  Corneill 
equals  Thomson  in  verbiage,  out-Mil  tons  Milton  in  art  if 
style,  and  Latinizes  his  diction  beyond  Dry  den.     The  fact 
that  he  took  up  his  early  opinions  on  instinct,  and  insei) 
modified  them  as  he  studied  tlie  masters  of  what  may  be 
the  Middle  Period  of  English  verse.*    As  a  young  man,  h^ 
paraged  Virgil  ("  we  talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  m 
days,"  he  said  when  taken  to  task  for  it  later  in  life)  ;  at  j 
nine  he  translated  three  books  of  the  jEneid,  in  cmulatij 
Dry  den,  thuugh  falling  far  sliort  of  him  in  everything  but  \ 
ness,  as  he  seems,  after  a  few  years,  to  have  been  convi^ 
Keats  was  the  first  resolute  and  wilful  heretic,  the  true  ioi 
of  tlie  modern  school,  which  admits  no  cis-Elizabethau  ac 
ity  save  Milton,  whose  English  was  formed  upon  those 
models.      Keats  denounced  the  authors  of  that  style 
.came   in  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centurj^, 
reigned  absolute  through  the  whole  of  the  eighteentJi^  aa 

*♦  A  fiohisni, 
Nurtured  hj  foppcty  and  biirburif<in, 


•  Hirt  *•  ChamrkT  of  a  Hiippy  Warriar ''  (1806),  ono  of  hU  noblest  pOemj^  I 
dm>h  QfVrxdm  in  it. 
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who  went  about 
H*>Jdtng  A  poor  dccri^pif.  sUnch^rtl  out, 
Marked  with  most  flimsy  mottoes,  iind  in  liirgts 
Hio  Datiie  of  one  Boileau  I " 

l&atft  had  never  studied  the  writers  of  whom  he  speaks  so 

iifituuuisly,  thougli  he  might  have  |irc>fited  by  so  doing. 

ile&u  would  at  least  have  taught  him  that  flimsy  would  have 

apter  epithet  for  the  standard  than  for  the  mottoes 

Drydeu  vras  the  author  of  this  schism  against  which 

Keata  iso  vehemeutly  assortB  the  claim  of  the  orthodox  teach- 

'  had  displaced.     He  was  far  more  just  to  Boileau,  of 

11  Keata  had  probably  never  read  a  word,     ''  If  I  would 

only  cross  tiie  seas/*  he  says,  **  I  might  find  in  Prance  a  living 

"'       f'  and  a  Juvenal  in  the  person  of  the  admirable  Boilcau^ 

.   •  numbers  are  excellent,  whose  expressions  are  noble, 

irhofle  thoughts  are  just,  whose  language  is  pure,  whoso  satire 

k  pomt<*d,  and  whose  sense  is  just.     What  he  l>orrows  from 

the  ancients  he  repays  with  usury  of  his  own,  in  coin  as  good 

and  almost  as  universally  valuable*'*  * 

Dryden  has  now  been  in  his  grave  nearly  a  hundred  and 
wrenty  years ;  in  the  second  class  of  Englisli  poets  perhaps  no 
(Uie  stands,  on  the  whole,  so  high  as  he ;  during  his  lifetime, 
iii  Rpite  ui  jealousy,  detraction,  mipopnlar  politics,  and  a  sus- 
picious  change  of  faith,  his  pre-eminence  was  conceded;  he  was 
the  earliest  complete  type  of  the  purely  literary  man,  in  the 
modern  sense ;  there  is  a  singular  unanimity  in  allowing  him 
« certain  claim  to  greatness  which  would  be  denied  t-o  men  as 
famous  an<l  more  read, — ^to  Pope  or  Swift,  for  example  ;  he  is 
8up[)osed,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  have  reformed  English 
poetry.  It  is  now  about  half  a  century  since  the  only  uni- 
forra  edition  of  his  works  was  edited  by  Scott*  No  library  is 
Complete  without  him,  no  name  is  more  familiar  than  his,  and 
yet  it  may  be  suspected  that  few  writTcrs  arc  more  thoroughly 
Htiriftd  in  that  great  cemetery  of  the  "  British  Poets.'*  If  con- 
iemjiorary  reputation  be  often  deceitful,  posthumous  fame  may 
te  )^^Jlerally  trusted,  for  it  is  a  verdict  made  up  of  the  sulTrogea 
of  the  select  men  in  succeeding  generations.     This  verdict  has 

*  Oft  thft  Origin  and  Progress  of  SaiitQ.     8ee  Jobnaon^B  counter  opinion  in  liu 
^It  of  Dr/dcn. 
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been  as  good  as  imanlmous  in  favor  of  Dryden.    It  is,  peril 
worth  while  to  take  a  fresh  obsorvRtiott  of  hjm»  io  cimsi^ 
him  ueitlier  ns  waruing  nor  eixainple,  but  to  endeavor  to 
out  what  it  IB  that  has  given  so  lofty  and  firm  a  poBition  to  < 
of  tlie  most  unequal,  inconsistent,  and  faulty  writers  that  ii% 
lived.    He  is  a  curious  example  of  what  we  often  remark  of  ( 
living,  but  rarely  of  the  dead,  — that  they  get  credit  for  w\ 
they  might  be  quite  as  nmch  m  for  what  they  are,  and 
terity  has  ajiplied  to  hira  one  of  his  own  ride«  of  criticism,  juJ 
ing  him  by  the  best  rather  than  the  average  of  his  aehieve 
— a  thing  posterity  is  seldom  wont  t4)  do.    On  the  losi 
in  politict*,  it  is  true  of  his  polemical  writings  as  of  Bnt\ 
whom,  in  many  respects,  and  especially  hi  that  supremo  qua 
of  a  reasoner,  that  his  mind  gatliers  not  only  heat,  but  cleamj 
and  expansion,  by  its  own  motion,  —  that  they  have  won 
battle  for  him  in  the  judgment  of  after  times. 

To  us,  looking  baek  at  him,  ho  gradually  becomes  a  mi 
larly  interesting  and  even  iricturesquo  tigure.     He  18,  in  m^ 
senses  than  one,  in  language,  in  turn  of  thought,  in  style] 
raind,  in  the  direction  of  hiB  activity,  the  first  of  the  moder 
He  is  the  first  literary  man  who  was  also  a  man  of  the  wor 
as  we  understand  tlie  term.     He  succeeded  Ben  Jonson  aa 
acknowledged  dictate  of  wit  and  criticism,  as  Dr.  Joli 
after  nearly  the  same  interval,  succeeded  him.     All 
in  some  sense,  ages  of  transition  ;  but  in  some  the  ti^i  i 

more  marked,  more  rapid ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  an  ill  fortune  I 
a  man  of  letters  to  arrive  at  maturity  during  such  a  pmd 
still  more  to  represent  in  himself  the  change  that  is  gobig  ^ 
and  to  be  an  efficient  cause  in  bringing  it  alwut.    Unleaa,  Ij 
Goethe,  he  is  of  a  singidarly  unconteniporancous  natin*e, 
pable  of  being  ItJUa  in  se  rotnita,  and  running  parallel  with 
time  rather  than  being  sucked  intq  its  current,  he  will 
thwarted  of  that  harmonious  dL^veloimient  of  native  force  whi 
has  so  much  to  do  \vith  its  steady  and  successful  applicati^ 
Pryden  suffered,  no  doubt,  in  this  way.    Though  in  creed  I 
seems  to  have  drifted  backward  in  an  eddy  of  the  gr*» 
rent;  yet  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  time,  t 
t4unly  as  literature  shared  ia  it,  he  could  say,  with  JSneas^  J 
only  that  be  saw,  but  that  himself  was  a  great  part  of  it    Tlij 
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moremeat  was,  on  the  whole,  a  downward  one,  from  faith  to 
soeptidflm,  firom  enthugiasm  to  cyniciam,  from  the  imagination 
to  the  nnderstanding.  It  waa  in  a  direction  altogether  away 
from  those  springs  of  imagination  and  faith  at  which  they  of 
ibe  last  age  had  slaked  the  thirst  or  renewed  the  vigor  of  their 
Mais.  Dryden  himself  recognized  that  indefinable  and  gre- 
guioas  influence  which  we  call  now-Srdays  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age,  when  he  said  that  ^^  every  Age  has  a  kind  of  universal 
Genius."  *  He  had  also  a  just  notion  of  that  in  which  he  lived ; 
far  W  remarks,  incidentally,  that  ^^  all  knowing  ages  are  natu- 
rally Boeptic  and  not  at  all  bigoted,  which,  if  I  am  not  much 
deodved,  is  the  proper  character  of  our  own."t  It  may  be  con- 
eeiTed  that  he  was  even  painfiilly  half  aware  of  having  fallen 
vpcm  a  time  incapable,  not  merely  of  a  great  poet,  but  perhaps 
of  any  poet  at  all ;  for  nothing  is  so  sensitive  to  the  chill  of  a 
sceptical  atmosphere  as  that  enthusiasm  which,  if  it  is  not 
genius,  is  at  least  the  beautifiil  illusion  that  saves  it  from  the 
baffling  quibbles  of  self-consciousness.  Thrice  mihappy  he 
^ho,  born  to  see  things  as  they  might  be,  is  schooled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  see  them  as  people  say  they  are,  —  to  read  God 
ia  a  prose  translation.  Such  was  Dryden's  lot,  and  such,  for  a 
good  part  of  his  days,  it  was  by  his  own  choice.  He  who  was. 
of  a  stature  to  snatch  the  torch  of  life  that  flashes  from 
lifted  hand  to  hand  along  the  generations,  over  the  heads  of 
inferior  men,  chose  rather  to  be  a  link-boy  to  the  stews. 

As  a  writer  for  the  stage,  he  Seliberately  adopted  and  re- 
peatedly reaffirmed  the  maxim  that 

**  He  who  lives  to  please,  must  please  to  live." 

Without  earnest  convictions,  no  great  or  soimd  literature  is 

conceivable.     But  if  Dryden  mostly  wanted  that  inspiration 

'W'hich  comes  of  belief  in,  and  devotion  to,  somefliing  nobler 

and  more  abiding  than  the  present  moment  and  its  petulant 

need,  he  had,  at  least,  the  next  best  thing  to  that, — a  thorough 

laith  in  himself.    He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  singularly  open 

soul,  and  of  a  temper  self-confident  enough  to  be  candid  even 

with  himself.     His  mind  was  growing  to  the  last,  his  judgment 

widening  and  deepening,  his  artistic  sense  refining  itself  more 

vid  more.    He  confessed  his  errors,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 

*  EstAjr  on  Dramatick  Poesy.  t  Life  of  Lucian. 
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retrace  bis  steps  in  search  of  that  better  knowledge  whieh  j 
omniscience  of  superficial  study  had  disparaged.     Surely] 
intellect  that  is  still  pliable  at  seventy  is  a  phcnomenoD 
toresting  as  it  is  rare.     Bot  at  whatever  period  of  his  lift 
look  at  Dryden,  and  whatever,  for  the  moment,  may  have  1 
his  poetie  creed,  there  was  something  in  the  natiire  of  tht^  i 
that  would  not   be  wholly  subdued  to  what  it  worked  1 
There  are  continual  glimpses  of  soraething  in  him  greater  \ 
he,   huits   of  possibilities   tiner   than   anytliing  he  has  M 
You  feel  that  the  whole  of  him  was  better  than  any  rand 
specimens,  thougli  of  his  best,  seem  to  prove.    Innessu  paiet^ 
has  by  times  the  large  stride  of  the  elder  race»  though  it  i 
too  often  into  the  slouch  of  a  man  who  has  seen  better  i 
His  grand  air  may,  in  part,  spring  from  a  habit  of  easy  \ 
riority  to  his  competitors;  but  must  also,  in  part,  be  oaer 
to  an  innate  dignity  of  character.      That  this   pre-emine 
should  have  boon  so  generally  admitted,  during  his  life,  * 
only  be  explained  by  a  bottom  of  good  sense,  kindliness,  1 
sound  judgment,  whose  solid  worth  could  afford  that  mai 
flurry  of  vanity,  petulance,  and  even  error  should  flit  ac 
the  siu-face  and  be  forgotten.      Whatever  else  Dry  den 
have  been,  the  last  and  abiding  impression  of  him  is,  th 
was  thoroughly  manly  ;  and  wlule  it  may  be  disputed  whe 
he  was  a  great  poet,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  Wordsworth  i 
of  Burke,  that  *^  he  was  by  far  the  greatest  man  of  his  age,J 
only  abounding  in  knowledge  himself,  but  feeding,  in  vi 
directions,  Ins  moat  aide  contemporaries." 

Drydeii  was  born  in  1G31*     He  wajs  accordingly  sir 
old  when  Johnson  died,  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen 
younger  than  Milton,  and  may  have  personally  known  Bii 
Hall,  the  first  English  satirist,  who  was  living  till  l»i5»3. 
the  other  side,  he  was  older  than  Swift  by  thii*ty-six, 
Addison  by  forty-one,  and   than   Pope   by  fifty-seven  ye 
Dennis  says  that  *^Drydeu,  for  the  last  ten  years  of  hisl 
was  much  acquainted  with  Addison,  and  drank  with  him  : 
than  he  ever  used  to  do,  probably  so  far  as  to  hasten  his  en 
being  commonly  **  an  extreme  soljer  man."      Pope  telUJ 
that  J  in  his  twelfth  year,*  he  "  saw  Dryden,"  perhaps  at  Wif 
perhaps  in  the  street,  as  Scott  did  Burns,     Dryden 
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k1  Milton  now  and  then,  and  was  mtimate  with  Davenant, 

^could  tell  him  of  Fletcher  and  Jonson^  from  personal  rec- 

iun.     Thus  he  gttandfl  between  the  age  before  and  that 

followed  him,  giving  a  hand  to  each.     His  father  was  a 

clergj'man,  of  Pm-itan  leanings,  a  younger  son  of  an 

ent  county  family.     The  Puritanism  is  thought  to  have 

in  with  the  p<H>t'B  great-graiidlalhcrj  who  made  ui  his 

I  the  somewhat  singular  statement  that  he  was  '^assured  by 

^Holy  Ghost  tliat  he  was  elect  of  God."     Dryden  tells  us 

i  he  had  read  Poly  bins  '^  in  EngUsh,  with  the  pleasure  of  a 

I  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  yet  even  then  had 

1  dark  notions  of  the  prudence  with  which  he  conducted  his 

t».'*     The  concludnig  words  are  very  characteristic,  even 

fden,  as  men  commonly  do,  interpreted  his  boyish  tuni  of 

[  by  later  self-knowledge.     We  thus  get  a  glimpse  of  him 

ag  —  for,  like  Johnson,  Burke,  and  the  full  as  distin- 

hed  from  the  learned  men,  he  was  always  a  random  read- 

•  in  his  father's  library,  and   painfully  culling  here  and 

u  spray  of  his  own  proper  nutriment  from  among  the 

and  thonis  of  Puritan  divinity.     After  such  schooling  as 

Ik:-  hnd  in  the  country,  he  was  sent  up  to  Westminster 

1,  then  under  the  headsliip  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Euslty. 

he  made  his  first  essays  in  verse,  translating,  among 

aool  exercises  of  the  same  kind,  the  third  satire  of 

In  1650  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 

fe,  and  remained  there  for  seven  years*     The  only  record 

r*  life  is  a  discipline  imposed,  in  1052,  for  *^  disobe* 

"  Vice-Master,  ajid  coutimiacy  in  takhig  liis  punish- 

I,  intiicted  by  him.'*     Whether  this  punishment  was  cor- 

as  Johnson  insinuates  in  the  similar  case  of  Mihon,  we 

aorant.     He  certainly  retiiined  no  very  fond  recolleGtion 

Alma  Mater,  for  in  liis  "  Prologue  to  the  University  of 

he  says : — 

**  Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be 
Than  hid  own  mother  university; 
Thebes  did  his  green,  unknowing  youth  engage, 
He  chooses  Athens  in  hb  riper  age." 

'  the  death  of  his  father,  m  1654,  he  came  into  possession  of 
small  estate  of  sixty  pumids  a  year,  from  which,  however,  a 
VOL,  evil.  —  KO*  220.  13 
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third  must  be  deducted,  for  his  motJjer*8  dower,  tfll 
After  leaWng  Cambridge  he  became  Bccretary  to  hm  nea 
iitive,  Sir  Cilbcrt  Piekeriu^,  at  that  time  CromweirK  cha 
laiji,  and  a  member  of  hin  Upper  House,     bi  It^Tn  ho  8uct« 
Bavetiant  as  Poet  Laureate^  and  Howell  as  HifttoriograJ 
with  a  yearly  salary  of  two  hundred  j)oiiiids.     This  phice  hij 
at  the  Revohitiou,  and  liad  tho  mortificatiou  to  8ee  his  old 
emy  aiid  butt,  Shadwell,  promoted  to  it,  as  the  best  (loet 
Whi^  party  couhi  muster.     If  William  was  obU^d  to  rea 
ver8i-*8  of  hia  official  miuatrel,  Drydeu  was  more  than  aven 
From  1088  to  his  death,  twelve  yearu  lat^r,  he  earned  hid  1 
maufuUy  hy  his  pen,  without  any  mean  c*) 
no  allusion  to  hU  fallen  fortnnes  that  is  not     ,^ 
ing.     These  latter  years,  during  which  he  was  Ids  ciwu 
again,  wen.?  proba1)ly  the  happiest  of  his  life.     In  IfitM  or  " 
he  married  Lady  Elizahcth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Ea 
Berkshire.     About  a  hundred  jx>unds  a  year  were  thus  ad 
to  his  income.     The  marriages  is  said  not  to  have  been  a  hi 
pne,  and  perhaps  it  was  not,  for  his  wife  was  apjMirently  a 

Liidod  woman ;  but  the  inference  from  the  internal  evid 
^f  Dry  den's  plays,  as  of  Phakespeare's,  is  very  untrnstwolj 
ridicule  of  marriage  having  always  been  a  common  si 
trade  of  the  comic  writers. 

The  earliest  of  his  verses  that  have  come  down  to  vST 
written  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Hastings,  and  are  as  ha 
they  can  be, —  a  kind  of  parody  on  the  worst  of  Donne, 
have  every  fault  of  his  nianrier.  without  a  hint  of  the  su 
and  often  jtrofound  thought  that  gives  it  substance  and  v(j 
As  the  Doctor  himself  would  have  said,  here  is  Dottno  ( 
done.  The  younir  nobleman  died  of  the  smalUpox^  and  Dr 
exclaims  pathetically,  — 

"  Was  there  no  miltler  way  than  tho  fitnAll-pox, 
Tlic  very  filtlniies?  of  Panf1ora*8  box?" 

He  compares  the  pustules  to  ^^  rosebuds  stnck  i'  the  lilyj 
about,"  and  says  that 

•*  Efti-'h  liltlc^  piniplf  hatl  a  tear  in  it 
To  wail  tho  fault  \\a  rising  did  commit/* 

But  he  has  not  done  his  worst  yet,  by  a  great  deal- 
follows  is  even  finer :  — 
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**  Xo  comet  need  foretell  his  change  drew  on, 
Who«e  corpse  might  seem  a  convtellation. 
O,  had  he  died  of  old,  how  great  a  strife 
Had  been  who  from  his  death  shoald  draw  their  life  I 
T\nio  shoald,  by  one  rich  draught,  become  whate'er 
Seneca,  Cato,  Numa,  CsBsar,  were. 
Learned,  yirtuous,  pious,  great,  and  have  by  this 
An  universal  metempsychosis ! 
Must  all  these  aged  sires  in  one  funeral 
Expire  ?  all  die  in  one  so  young,  so  small  ?" 

is  said  that  one  of  Allston's  early  pictures  was  once 
bt  to  him,  after  he  had  long  forgotten  it,  and  his  opinion 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  young  artist's  persevering  in  the 
'  he  had  chosen.  Allston  advised  his  quitting  it  forthwith 
)eless.  Could  the  same  experiment  have  been  tried  with 
verses  upon  Dryden,  can  any  one  doubt  that  his  counsel 
have  been  the  same  ?  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
that  he  was  barely  turned  eighteen  when  they  were 
11.  In  the  next  year  he  appears  agaui  in  some  com- 
itory  verses  prefixed  to  the  sacred  epigrams  of  his  friend, 
Hoddesdon.    In  those  he  speaks  of  the  author  as  a 

"  Young  eaglet,  who,  thy  nest  thus  soon  forsook, 
So  lofty  and  divine  a  course  hast  took 
As  all  admire,  before  the  down  begin 
To  peep,  as  yet,  upon  thy  smoother  chin." 

•e  is  almost  every  fault  which  Dry  den's  later  nicety  would 
condemned.  But  perliaps  there  is  no  schooling  so  good 
author  as  his  own  youthful  indiscretions.  After  this 
Dryden  seems  to  have  lain  fallow  for  ten  years,  and 
iie  at  length  reappears  in  thirty-seven  "  heroic  stanzas  " 
)  death  of  Cromwell.  The  versification  is  smoother,  but 
)nceits  are  there  again,  though  in  a  milder  form.  The 
is  modelled  after  "  Gondibert."  A  single  image  from 
3  (he  was  almost  always  happy  in  these)  gives  some  hint 
I  maturer  Dryden :  — 

"  And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  ajj:ainst  the  sun, 
Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow.** 

other  verses, 

'    **  And  the  isle,  when  her  protecting  genius  went, 
Upon  his  obsequies  loud  sighs  conferred,^ 
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are  interesting,  becauae  they  show  that  he  had  been  study 
the  early  poems  of  MUton,     He  has  contrived  to  bury  i|ndi 
rubbish  of  verbiage  one  of  the  most  purely  imaginative 
aages  ever  written  by  the  great  Puritan  poet, 

"  From  haunted  spring  and  dale. 
Edged  with  poplar  pale, 
The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent" 

This  is  the  more  curious  because,  twenty-four  years  aftenra 
he  says,  in  defending  rhyme :  '*  Whatever  causes  he  [Miltoij] ' 
alleges  for  the  abolishment  of  rhyme,  his  own  particular  rca*m 
is  plainly  this,  that  rhyme  was  not  his  talent ;  he  had  ncitbetj 
the  ease  of  doing  it  nor  the  graces  of  it :  which  is  manifej 
his  Jiwenilia^ ....  where  his  rhyme  is  always  constrained  i 
forced,  and  comes  hardly  from  liim,  at  an  age  when  the 
is  most  pliant,  and  the  passion  of  h>ve  makes  almost  e%'ery  i 
rhymer,  though  not  a  poet."  *    It  was  tliis,  no  doubt,  that  1 
ened  Dr.  Johnson  to  say  of  "  Lycidas  '*  that  '*  the  diction  ^ 
harsh  J  the  rhymes  uncertain,  and  the  numbers  unplea«ing/'  | 
is  Pryden's  excuse  that  his  characteristic  excellence  is  toi 
persuasively  and  powerfully,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  and  I 
he  was  amply  endowed  with  the  most  needful  quality  of  ao| 
vocate,  —  to  be  always  strongly  and  wholly  of  liis  presents 
of  thinking,  whatever  it  might  be.     Next  we  have,  in  16 
*'  Astraea  Redux  "  on  the  '*  happy  restoration  '*  of  Charkiil 
In  this  also  we  can  forebode  little  of  the  full-grown  Dryden  1 
his  defects.     We  see  his  tendency  to  exaggeration,  and  to  < 
found  physical  with  metaphysical,  as  where  he  saya  of  the  sil 
that  brought  home  the  royal  brothers,  that 

"the joyful  Ijondon  meets 
The  princely  York,  himself  alone  a  freight, 
The  Swiftsuru  groans  beneath  great  Gloater'a  weight," 

and  speaks  of  the 

**  repeated  prayer 
Wliich  stormed  the  sklea  and  ravished  Charles  from  thence." 

There  is  also  a  certain  every-dayness,  not  to  say  vidg 
of  phrase,  which  Dryden  never  wholly  refined  away,  and  wh 
contiiifially  tempts  us  to  sum  up  at  once  against  him  a§  I 

•  £a«Ay  00  the  Origin  and  Progreaa  of  Satire. 
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pr»*^t   fliaf  <>4rr  wm«  or  <'nii1<l   1h>.  ma<l<^  wholly  Oiit  of 
"  liraven  wounl  tjn  r».)fc:iiiin  tor  it-  hItWmgs  drive  ** 

^xamiile.     Ou  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  verses 
i  wortliy  of  his  best  days,  as  those :  — 

**  Some  la?y  flgci*  lost  in  sleep  and  «asc, 
Ko  notion  leftve  to  hiwy  chronielea ; 

8qcU  whose  tupintf  felieity  but  makes  • 

In  «itory  ehnsm^^  in  ef>ochas  misrnkeaf 
O'er  wljom  Time  •^riUly  sliakes  his  wings  of  down^ 
Till  with  hi5  silt?nt  mcklo  they  are  mown." 

[are  all  the  more  characteristic^  that  Drydeii,  unless  in 
tot,  la  seldom  eciual  for  sLx  lines  tx>gethcr.  In  the  poem 
Clarendon  (1602)  there  are  fonr  verses  that  have 
Mng  of  the  **  energy  divine  *'  fur  which  Pope  praised  his 

^  Lot  envy,  til  en*  those  crina's  within  you  see 
From  whii-h  ih*  happy  never  inimt  i>e  free ; 
Knvy  that  does  with  miMery  reside, 
*I*he  joy  and  the  revenue  of  ruined  pride." 

**  Aurcng^ehe*'  (1675)  there  is  a  f^asBage,  of  which, 
a  good  example  of  Drydon,  I  shall  quote  the  whole, 
,  my  purpose  aims  mainly  at  the  latter  verses :  — 

*•  When  I  ccmxidiT  life,  't  is  all  a  cheat; 
Yet,  fooled  with  Hope,  men  favor  the  de^'eit, 
Trtwt  on,  and  ihiuk  to-morrow  will  repay; 
To-mornm  '^  frtUtr  than  the  former  day, 
Lit;s  worse,  and,  while  it  says  we  shall  be  bleat 
With  i»ome  new  joys,  eiit«  ofT  what  we  posseftt. 
Strttnjjc  eozena^^e  !  none  would  live  past  years  aju^atHf 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain, 
And  from  ih»  dregs  of  life  think  to  reeeive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give, 
t  *m  tired  of  waiting  for  this  chymlc  gold 
Which  fools  us  younjr  anil  beg^^rirs  us  when  old,** 

ne  '*  first  sprightly  running**  of  Pryden's  vintage  was,  it 

|be  confessed,  n  little  muddy,  if  not  beery ;  but  if  liis  own 

lid  not:  produce  grapes  of  the  choicest  flavor,  he  knew 

I  they  were  to  bo  had  ;  and  his  product,  like  sound  \^^ne, 

otter  the  longer  it  stood  upon  the  lees.     He  tells  us, 

ktly  thuiking  of  himself,  that  in  a  poet,  "  from  fifty  to 

ore,  the  balance  generally  holds  even  in  our  colder 
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climateB,  for  lie  loses  not  much  in  fancy,  and  judgment,,  whh 
is  the  effect  of  obsoryation,  still  increases.  His  Buceeedii 
J  ears  afford  liim  little  more  than  the  stuhhle  of  his  own  h& 
ve«t,  yet,  if  hig  constitution  be  healthful ^  his  mind  may  st 
retain  a  decent  ^gor,  and  the  gleanings  of  that  of  Ephraii 
in  comparison  with  others,  will  surpass  the  vintage  of  Abiezer/' 
Since  Chaucer j  none  of  our  poets  has  had  a  constitution  mo 
healthful,  and  it  was  his  old  age  that  yielded  the  l>est  of  Ini 
In  him  the  understanding  was^  perhaps,  in  overplus  for  h 
entire  good  fortune  as  a  poet,  and  that  is  a  faculty  among  tl 
earliest  to  mature.  We  have  seen  him,  at  only  ten  years,  c 
Tining  the  power  of  reason  in  Polybius.f  The  same  turn 
mind  led  him  later  to  imitate  the  French  school  of  traged 
and  to  admire  ui  Ben  Jonson  the  most  correct  of  Englij 
poets.  It  waB  his  imagination  that  needed  qaickening,  ai 
it  is  very  cm'ious  to  trace  through  his  different  prefaces  tl 
gradual  opening  of  his  eyes  to  the  causes  of  the  solitary  pi 
eminence  of  Shakespeare.  At  first  he  is  sensible  of  an  i 
traction  towards  him  which  he  cannot  explain,  and  for  wlii< 
he  apologizes,  as  if  it  were  wrong.  But  he  feels  hims( 
drawn  more  and  more  strongly,  till  at  last  he  ceases 
resist  altogether,  and  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  there 
something  in  this  one  man  that  is  not  and  never  was  an 
where  else,  something  not  to  be  reasoned  about,  ineffabl 
divine ;  if  contrary  to  the  rules,  so  much  the  worse  for  thei 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  Dryden's  Puritan  associations  mj 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  more  properly  poetic  culture,  ai 
that  his  early  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  was  slight.  He  tel 
us  that  Davenant,  whom  he  could  not  have  known  before  1 
liimself  was  twenty-seven,  first  taught  him  to  admire  the  gre 
poet.  But  even  after  his  imagination  had  become  conscious 
its  prerogative,  and  his  expression  had  been  ennobled  by  fi 
quenting  this  higher  society,  we  find  him  continually  dropph 
back  into  that  sermo  pedestris  which  seems,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  his  more  natural  element.  We  always  feel  li 
epoch  in  him,  that  he  was  the  lock  which  let  our  langua^ 

*  Dedication  of  the  Georgics. 

t  Dryden's  penetration  is  always  rcmftrkable.    His  general  judgment  of  Polj 
ius  coincides  remarkably  with  that  of  Mommsen.     (Rom.  Gesch.  ii.  448,  seq.) 
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dovn  from  its  point  of  highest  poetry  to  its  level  of  easiest 
ind  most  gently  flowing  prose.     His  enthusiasm  needs  the 
contagion  of  other  minds  to  arouse  it ;  but  his  strong  sense, 
liifl  command  of  the  happy  word,  his  wit,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  a  certain  breadth  and,  as  it  were,  power  of  general- 
ization, as  Pope's  by  keenness  of  edge  and  point,  were  his, 
whether  he  would  or  no.    Accordingly,  his  poetry  is  often  best 
and  his  verse  more  flowing  where  (as  in  parts  of  his  version  of 
the  twenty-ninth  ode  of  the  third  book  of  Horace)  he  is  ampli- 
fying the  suggestions  of  another  mind.*    Viewed  from  one  side, 
he  justifies  Milton's  remark  of  him,  that  ^^  he  was  a  good 
ifaymist,  but  no  poet."    To  look  at  all  sides,  and  to  distrust 
the  verdict  of  a  single  mood,  is,  no  doubt,  the  duty  of  a  critic. 
But  how  if  a  certain  side  be  so  often  presented  as  to  thrust 
forward  in  the  memory  and  disturb  it  in  the  efibrt  to  recall 
that  total  impression  (for  the  office  of  a  critic  is  not,  though 
often  so  misunderstood,  to  say  guilty  or  not  ^nilly  of  some 
particular  fact),  which  is  the  only  safe  ground  of  judgment  ?    It 
is  the  weight  of  the  whole  man,  not  of  one  or  the  other  limb  of 
him,  tliat  we  want.     Expende  Hannibalem,     Very  good,  but 
not  in  a  scale  capacious  only  of  a  single  quality  at  a  time,  for 
it  is  their  union,  and  not  their  addition,  that  assures  the  value 
of  each  separately.     It  was  not  this  or  that  which  gave  him  his 
weight  in  council,  his  swiftness  of  decision  in  battle,  that  out- 
ran the  forethought  of  other  men,  —  it  was  Hannibal.     But 
this  prosaic  element  in  Dryden  will  force  itself  upon  me.     As 
I  read  him,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  an  ostrich,  to  be  classed 
with  flying  things,  and  capable,  what  with  leap  and  flap  to- 
gether, of  leaving  the  earth  for  a  longer  or  shorter  space,  but 
loving  the  open  plain,  where  wing  and  foot  help  each  other  to 
something  that  is  both  flight  and  run  at  once. 

We  have  arrived  at  Dryden's  thirty-second  year,  and  thus 
far  have  found  little  in  him  to  warrant  an  augury  that  he  was 
ever  to  be  one  of  the  great  names  in  English  literature,  the 
niost  perfect  type,  that  is,  of  his  class,  and  that  class  a  high 
one,  though  not  the  highest.  If  Joseph  de  Maistre's  axiom. 
Qui  fCa  pas  vaincu  a  irente  ans,  ne  vaincra  jamais j  were  true, 

*  "I  have  taken  some  pains  to  make  it  my  masterpiece  in  English."  —  Pref- 
^  to  Second  Miscellany.    Fox  said  that  it  "  was  better  than  the  original.*' 
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there  would  be  little  hope  of  him,  for  he  has  won  no  battle  yet* 
But  there  ib  Bometliing  solid  and  doughty  in  the  man,  that  avn 
rise  from  defeat,  the  stuff  of  which  rictories  are  made  in  du 
time,  when  we  are  able  to  choose  our  position  l>etterj  and 
sun  is  at  our  back.     Hitherto  his  performances  have  been  maiiv" 
ly  of  tlie  obblig-aio  sort,  at  which  few  men  of  original  force  are 
good,  least  of  all  Dryden,  who  had  always  something  of  stiff- 
ness in  hiB  strength.     Waller  had  praised  the  living  Cro^ 
in  perhaps  the  manliest  verses  he  ever  wrote,  — not  vert/  { 
to  be  sure,  but  really  elegant,  and,  on  the  whole,  better  thi 
those  in  which  Dryden  squeezed  out  melodious  tears.     Walle" 
who  had  also  made  himself  conspicuous  as  a  volunteer  Anton 
to  the  country  squire  turned  Cffisar, 

{  "  With  ermine  dud  :ind  ptirple,  let  him  hold 
A  n»)  al  sreptre  made  of  Spanish  gold/') 

was  more  servile  than  Dryden  in  hailing  the  return  of  ex  offit 
f  Majesty.    He  bewails  to  Charles,  in  snuffling  heroics, 

**  our  sorrow  aud  our  crime 
I  To  bave  accepted  lii'e  so  long  a  time, 

Without  }'oii  here/* 

A  weak  man,  put  to  the  test  by  rough  and  angry  times, 
Waller  was,  may  be  pitied,  but  meanness  is  nothing  hut 
teniptible  under  any  circunistanee.H.     If  it  be  true  that  *'  eve 
conqueror  creates  a  Muse,"  Cromwell  was  unfortunate*    E? 
Milton's  sonnet,  thongli  dignified,  is  resented  if  not  distrust 
Mai-vclPs  *'  Horatian  Ode,"  the  most  truly  classic  in  our  Ifl 
guage^  is  worthy  of  it«  theme.     Tbe  same  poet's  Elegy^  in  ] 
noble,  and  everywhere  humanly  tender,  is  worth  more 
all  Carlyle*s  biography  as  a  witness  to  the  gentler  qualities ' 
the  hero,  and  of  the  deep  affection  that  stalwart  nature  could  i 
apii^e  in  hearts  of  truly  masculine  temper.     As  it  is  little  knoi! 
a  few  verses  of  it  may  be  quoted  to  show  the  diflference  l>etwc 
grief  that   thinks   of  its  object   and   grief  that  thinks  of  1 
rhymes. 

*'  Valor^  rt'lijjion,  friendships  prudence  died 
At  otjue  witli  him^  aail  all  tbat  ^«  g<>od  btiside, 
Ami  we»  death's  relUso,  nature's  dregs,  confined 
To  loailisome  life,  alas  \  are  left  behind. 
Where  we  {m  onee  we  used)  shall  now  no  moro, 
To  fetch  day,  press  about  \m  chamber-door, 
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o  more  ^hall  hear  that  poi^^flrftil  lanjjuage  eharoi, 
Wliose^Mrce  oft  apared  the  labor  of  bis  ftrtn, 
1^0  niore  iAmII  folbw  ^ere  be  spent  the  days 
h^  war  or  counsel,  or  in  prayer  and  praise. 


1  saw  him  dead;  a  leaden  slumber  lies. 

And  mortal  sleep,  over  those  wakeful  eyes ; 

Those  gentle  rays  under  the  lids  were  fled, 

Which  through  his  looks  that  piercing  sweetness  shed ; 

That  port,  which  so  majestio  was  and  strong, 

Loose  and  dejHrived  of  vigor  stretched  along. 

All  withered,  all  discolored,  pale,  and  wan, 

How  much  another  thing !  no  more  That  Man  I 

O  human  glory !  vain !  O  death  I  O  wings  I 

O  worthless  world  I  O  transitory  dungs ! 

Tet  dwelt  that  greatness  in  his.  shape  decayed 

That  still,  though  dead,  greater  than  Death  he  laid, 

And,  in  bis  altered  face,  you  something  feign 

That  threatens  Death  he  yet  will  live  again." 

Such  verses  might  not  satisfy  Lindley  Murray,  but  they  are 
of  that  higher  mood  which  satisfies  the  heart.  These  couplets, 
too,  have  an  energy  worthy  of  Milton's  friend :  — 

**  AVhen  up  the  armdd  mountains  of  Dunbar 

He  marched,  and  through  deep  Severn,  ending  war." 
"  Thee,  many  ages  hence,  in  martial  verse 
Shall  the  English  soldier,  ere  he  charge,  rehearse." 

On  the  whole,  one  is  glad  that  Dryden's  panegyric  on  the  Pro- 
tector was  so  poor.  It  was  purely  ofiicial  verse-making.  Had 
there  been  any  feeling  in  it,  there  had  been  baseness  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Charles.  As  it  is,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  he  was 
so  far  sincere  in  both  cases  as  to  be  thankful  for  a  chance  to 
exercise  himself  in  rhyme,  without  much  caring  whether  upon 
a  iimeral  or  a  restoration.  He  might  naturally  enough  ex- 
I)ect  that  poetry  would  have  a  better  chance  under  Charles 
than  under  Cromwell,  or  any  successor  with  Commonwealth 
principles.  Cromwell  had  more  serious  matters  to  think  about 
flian  verses,  while  Charles  might  at  least  care  as  much  about 
them  as  it  was  in  his  base  good-nature  to  care  about  anything 
but  loose  women  and  spaniels.  Dryden's  sound  sense,  after- 
wards 80  conspicuous,  shows  itself  even  in  these  pieces,  when 
we  can  get  at  it  through  the  tangled  thicket  of  tropical  phrase. 
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The  authentic  and  unmistakablo  Drydeu  first  manifests  lib 
in  6ome  verses  addressed  to  his  friend  Dr.  CliarltoLi  iu  1»>(1 
We  have  first  his  coimiion  sense,  which  has  almost  Uie  \%i^ 
of  wit,  yet  with  a  taug  of  prose  :  — 

*♦  The  longest  tyranny  that  ever  swayed 
Wijui  that  wherein  our  aocestora  Injlrayed 
Tbtir  free  born  r<?ason  to  the  Sta^vrite, 
Atj<i  mnde  his  toTt'h  their  universal  li^ht. 
So  truths  while  onlij  one  supplird  the  utate^ 
Grew  HcnrtMi  autJ  tltmr  and  tf€t  Mtphi»ticate* 
Still  it  was  bought,  like  etnp'ric  wttrcH  or  rAonw, 
Hard  wvrdt  hqM  up  wkJi  Aristotle's  amiM.'* 

Then  we  have  his  graceful  sweetness  of  fancy,  where  he  8p 
of  the  inhabirants  af  the  New  World :  — 

**  Guiltier  nion  who  danced  away  thdr  tiinp, 
Fresh  as  their  groves  and  happy  as  their  cUoie.'* 

And,  finally,  there  is  a  hint  of  imagination  whore  **iiii[rTilT 
visions  of  tlie  Danisli  race  "  watch  ruund  Charles  sheltv 
Stonehenge  after  the  battle   of  Worcester.     These  j* 
might  have  been  written  by  the  Dryden  whom  we  leanj  to  | 
know  fifteen  years  later.     They  have  the  advantage  that  he ' 
wrote  them  to  jileasc  himself.     His  contemporary  Dr»  Ht^yliii 
said  of  French  cooks,  that  '*  their  trade  was  not  to  f(.H>d  (iiei 
belly,  but  the  palate.'^     Dryden  was  a  great  while  in 
ing  this  secret,  as  available  in  good  writing  as  in  i- 
He  strove  after  it,  but  his  thoroughly  English  natui*e,  to  the 
last,  would  too  easily  content  itself  with  sersnng  up  the  hmwiA 
beef  of  his  thought,  without  regard  to  daintiness  of  flavor  ra 
the  dressing  of  it.*     Of  the  best  English  pc^etry,  it  might  lie  i 
said   that  it   is    understanding  aerated   by   imaginatioa.    la 
Dryden  the  solid  part  too  often  refiised  to  mix  kindly  wltk 
the  leaven,  either  remaining  lumpish  or  rising  to  a  hasty  prf-  ^ 

^  In  one  of  the  last  letters  he  ever  wrote,  thanking  hU  coufla  Mfs*  Sicwaid| 
gift  of  marrow-puddings,  bo  ^avfi :  *'  A  ihiiie  of  honr^t  biicon  would  pka^  myl 
tite  more  than  all  ihe  miirrow -puddings  ;  for  I  like  them  tietter  phiin,  havtnj:  i 
▼ulj^ar  Btotnaeh."     So  of  Cowley  he  suys  i  '*  There  wrs  plenty  truon^h,  hul  ill  s 
whole  pyraniidB  of  ^^weutmciue  for  hoys  and  women,  hut.  little  of  solid  ivtf^it 
men."     The  physind  is  a  iriit'r  untity|>e  of  the  sptntual  m^n  than  we  iirt* 
admit,  and  the  hruiu  h  often   forced  to  acknowledge  the  inconvcnicju 
oousirif  hip  of  the  stumacb. 
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finess.      Grace  and  lightness  were  with  him  much  more  a 
laborious  achievement  than  a  natural  gift,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  that  he  should  so  often  have  attained  to  what  seems 
such  an  easy  perfection  in  both.    Always  a  hasty  writer,*  he 
was  long  in  forming  his  style,  and  to  the  last  was  apt  to  snatch 
the  readiest  word  rather  than  wait  for  the  fittest.    He  was  not 
wholly  and  unconsciously  poet,  but  a  thinker  who  sometimes 
lost  himself  on  enchanted  groimd  and  was  transfigured  by  its 
touch.    This  preponderance  in  him  of  the  reasoning  over  the 
intuitive  fSaculties,  the  one  always  there,  the  other  flashing  in 
when  you  least  expect  it,  accounts  for  that  inequality  and  even 
iiicongruousness  in  his  writing  which  make  one  revise  his. 
judgment  at  every  tenth  page.    In  his  prose  you  como  upon 
passages  that  persuade  you  he  is  a  poet,  in  spite  of  his  verses 
^o  often  turning  state's  evidence  against  him  as  to  convince  you 
lie  is  none.    For  example,  take  this  bit  of  prose  from  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  version  of  VirgiPs  Pastorals,  1694 :   "He  found 
*l>e  strength  of  his  genius  betimes,  and  was  even  in  his  youth 
Preluding  to  his  Georgicks  and  his  -^ncis.     He  could  not  for- 
■^ear  to  try  his  wings,  though  his  pinions  were  not  hardened  to 
Maintain  a  long,  laborious  flight ;  yet  sometimes  they  bore  him 
to  a  pitch  as  lofty  as  ever  he  was  able  to  reach  afterwards.     But 
"^hen  he  was  admonished  by  his  subject  to  descend,  he  came  down 
gently  circling  in  the  air  and  singing  to  the  ground,  like  a  lark 
Melodious  in  her  mounting  and  continuing  her  song  till  she 
alights,  still  preparing  for  a  higher  flight  at  her  next  sally,  and 
tuning  her  voice  to  better  music."    This  is  charming,  and  yet 
even  this  wants  the  ethereal  tincture  that  pervades  the  style 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  making  it,  as  Burke  said  of  Sheridan's  elo- 
quence, "  neither  prose  nor  poetry,  but  something  better  than 
either."     Let  us  compare  Taylor's  treatment  of  the  same 
image :  "  For  so  have  I  seen  a  lark,  rising  from  her  bed  of 
grass  and  soaring  upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to 
get  to  heaven  and  climb  above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird 

*  In  hiR  Preface  to  "  All  for  Love"  he  sajrs,  evidently  alluding^  to  himself :  "If  he 
have  a  friend  whose  hastiness  in  writing  is  his  greatest  fault,  Horace  would  have 
taught  him  to  have  minced  the  matter,  and  to  have  called  it  readiness  of  thought 
and  a  flowing  fancy."  And  in  the  Prefare  to  the  Fables  he  says  of  Homer :  "  This 
'vehemence  of  his,  I  confess,  is  more  suitable  to  my  temper."    He  makes  other  allu- 

BiOTl<i  to  it. 
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waa  beaten  back  by  tho  loud  siglirngs  nf  an  eastern  wiiirl, 
his  motion  made  irregular  atid  inconstant,  dese*cndinj2^  morel 
every  breath  of  tho  tempest  than  it  could  recover  by  the  lihi 
tion  and  frequent  weighing  of  his  wings,  till  tho  littlL*  Croat 
was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the  stonn 
over,  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise  a^ 
ging  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and  motion  of  an  angel  as 
passed  soraetimes  through  the  air  about  his  ministries  hi 
below.**    Taylor's  fault  is  that  his  sentences  too  often  smell j 
the  library,  but  what  an  open  air  is  hero  I    How  unpremc 
tat-ed  it  all  seems!    How  carelessly  In?  knots  each  new  thoiiglj 
as  it  comes,  to  the  one  before  it  uith  an  and,  like  a  girl  raaki 
lace!      And  what  a  slidingly   musical  use  he  makes  of 
sibilants  with  which  our  language  is  unjustly  taxed  by  tho 
who  can  only  make  them  hiss, not  sing!     There  are  twelve 
them  in  the  first  twenty  words,  fifteen  of  which  are  monoaj 
lables.    We  notice  the  structure  of  Dryden's  periods,  but 
grows  up  as  we  read.     It  gushes,  like  the  song  of  the  bird 
self, 

•*  In  profuse  atrains  of  anpremeditated  art*** 

Let  us  now  take  a  specimen  of  Dry  den's  bad  prose  from  one! 
his  poems.     I  open  the  '*  Annus  Mii*abLli8**  at  random,  and 
upon  this :  — 

**niir  little  fleet  was  now  enga^^  so  far, 
That,  like  the  swordlUh  in  the  whale^  tbey  fought: 
Thtj  i"ombnt  only  »eenn*!l  a  civil  war, 
Till  through  their  bowela  we  our  piissage  wrought." 

Is  this  Prydcn,  or  Stenihold,  or  Sbadwell,  those  Toms 
made  him  say  that  "  dulness  was  fatal  to  the  name  of  Tom  \ 
Tho  natural  history  of  Goldsmith  in  the  verse  of  Pye ! 
thoughts  did  not  "  voluntary  move  harmonious    numl>er 
He  liad  his  choice  between  prose  and  verse,  and  seems  to 
poetical  on  second  thought.     I  do  not  sfj^jak  without  book, 
seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  it  himselft    In  the  same  let 
to  Mrs.  Steward,  just  cited,  he  says,  "I  am  still  drudging 
always  a  poet  and  never  a  good  one  '* ;  and  this  fi'om  no  mod 
modesty,  for  he  is  always  handsomely  frank  in  telling  us  wl^ 
ever  of  his  own  dohig  pleased  him*    This  waa  written  in 
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last  year  of  his  life,  and  at  about  the  same  time  he  says  else- 
where: ^^What  judgment  I  had  increases  rather  dian  di- 
minishesy  and  thoughts,  such  as  they  are,  come  crowding  in  so 
fjfuA  upon  me  that  my  only  difficulty  is  to  choose  or  to  reject,  to 
run  them  into  yerse  or  to  give  them  the  other  harmony  of 
prose ;  I  have  so  long  studied  and  practised  both,  that  they  are 
grown  into  a  habit  and  become  familiar  to  me."  *  I  think  that 
a  man  who  was  primarily  a  poet  would  hardly  have  felt  this 
equanimity  of  choice. 

I  find  a  confirmation  of  this  feeling  about  Dryden  in  his 
early  literary  loves.  His  taste  was  not  an  instinct,  but  the 
alow  result  of  reflection  and  of  the  manfulness  with  which  he 
always  acknowledged  to  himself  his  own  mistakes.  In  this 
latter  respect  few  men  deal  so  magnanimously  with  themselves 
as  he,  and  accordingly  few  have  been  so  happily  inconsistent. 
Ancora  imparo  might  have  served  him  for  a  motto  as  well  as 
Michael  Angelo.  His  prefaces  are  a  complete  log  of  his  life, 
and  the  habit  of  writing  them  was  a  usefiil  one  to  him,  for  it 
forced  him  to  think  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  which,  according 
to  Goethe,  "  if  it  do  no  other  good,  keeps  the  mind  from  stag- 
gering about."  In  these  prefaces  we  see  his  taste  gradually 
rising  from  Du  Bartas  to  Spenser,  from  Cowley  to  Milton,  from 
Corneille  to  Shakespeare.  "  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy,"  he 
says  in  his  dedication  of  the  "  Spanish  Friar,"  1681,  "  I  thought 
inimitable  Spenser  a  mean  poet  in  comparison  of  Sylvester's 
Du  BartaSj  and  was  rapt  into  an  ecstasy  when  I  read  these 
lines :  — 

*  Now  when  the  winter's  keener  breath  began 
To  crystallize  the  Baltic  oceiin, 
To  glaze  the  lakes,  to  bridle  up  the  floods, 
And  periwig  with  snow  f  the  baldpate  woods.' 

I  am  much  deceived  if  this  be  not  abominable  fustian."  Swift, 
in  his  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  has  a  ludicrous  passage  in  this  style : 

«  Preface  to  the  Fables. 

t  Wool  is  Sylvester's  word.  Dryden  reminds  ns  of  Burke  in  this  also,  that  he 
always  quotes  from  njemory  and  seldom  exactly.  His  memory  was  better  for 
things  than  for  words.  This  helps  to  explain  the  length  of  time  it  took  him  to 
master  that  vocabulary  at  last  so  various,  full,  and  seemingly  extemporaneous.  He 
is  a  large  quoter,  though,  with  his  usual  inconsistency,  he  says,  "  I  am  no  admirer 
of  qnotationB."    (Essays  on  Heroic  Plays.) 
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"  Look  on  this  globe  of  earth,  you  will  fijid  it  to  be  a  very  i 

plote  and  fashianable  dress.      What  is  that  which  some  cil 

land^  but  a  fine  coat  faced  with  green  ?  or  the  sen,  but  a  va 

coat  of  water-tabl»y  ?     Proceed  to  the  particular  works  of  en 

tion,  you  will  find  how  curious  journey  man  Nature  haa 

to  truTi  up  the  vegetable  beaux ;  oliserre  h<jw  sparkish  a  fi 

wii^  adorns  the  hvad  of  a  beeck^  and  what  a  6ne  doublet 

white  satm  is  worn  by  the  }»ireh,"     The  fault  is  not  in  any  i 

aptness  of  the  images,  nor  in  the  mere  vulgarity  of  the  thin|j 

themselves,  but  in  that  of  the  associations  they  awaken. 

*'  prithee,  undo  tliis  button  "  of  Lear,  coming  where  it  do 

and  expressing  what  it  docs,  is  one  of  those  touches  of  tli 

pathetically  sublime,  of  which  only  Shakes])eare  ever  knew  tti|j 

secret,     Herrick,  too,  has  a  charming  poem  on  "  Julia's  \^i 

coat,"  the  clianii  being  that  he  lifts  the  familiar  and  the  lowi 

the  region  of  sentiment.     In  the  passage  from  Sylvester,  it  j 

precisely  the  reverse,  and  the  wig  takes  as  much  from 

sentiment  as  it  adds  to  a  Lord  Chancellor.     So  Pope*8  prov 

bial  verse, 

*"  True  wit  is  Nature  to  advaritiige  drest^" 

unpleasantly  suggests  Nature  under  tho  hands  of  a  lad^ 
maid.*  We  have  no  word  in  Englisli  that  will  exactly  Mvi 
this  want  of  propriety  in  diction*  Vulgar  is  too  strong, 
comffwrf/f/acf  too  weak.  Perhafis  bour*f^enis  comes  as  near 
any.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Drydcn  docs  not  uuequivo 
condemn  the  passage  he  quotes,  but  qualifies  it  with  an  *'i| 
am  not  much  mistaken."  Indeed,  though  his  judgment  in 
stantials,  like  that  of  Johnson,  is  always  worth  having,  his  imi 
the  negative  half  of  genius,  never  altogether  refined  itself  fn 
a  colloquial  familiarity,  which  is  nne  of  tlie  charms  of  hispr 
and  gives  that  air  of  easy  strength  in  which  his  satire 
mimatchcd.  In  his  "  Koyal  Martyr"  (1669)  the  tyrant  Maxin 
says  to  the  gods  :  — 

**  Keep  you  your  raio  and  sunsUine  in  the  akieSi 
And  1  '11  keep  back  my  liiiuo  and  sacrifice  ; 
Your  irwh  of  Jieaven  ^haft  soon  he  at  a  nUtnd^ 
And  ail  t^our  (jtMuh  lie  tltinrf  upon  t/onr  hand**-^ 


*  In  ibe  Efnmtthrus  of  a  poet  aaaallj  m  elegant  ob   Gray  bim^lf,  one'* 
Bcn^o  U  li  iUiiu  jttrrcd  hy  the 

**  Spectral  gkum  their  snow-white  (fresMf /* 
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s  passage  which  has  as  many  faulta  as  only  Dryden  was  capable 
of  cammittingj  even  to  a  false  idiom  forced  by  the  last  rhjme- 
Tiie  same  tyrant  in  dying  exclaims :  — 

•*  And  afrer  thee  I  '11  go, 
Revenging  atJlK  ami  tUllowmg  *?*eij  t«  tU'otJier  world  mj  blgw*, 
ilnd,  short fif/  hack  this  earth  on  tvhich  l  iii^ 
I  *U  motitit  and  scuUer  al(  tlie  r^mk  I  hil^,** 

In  the  "  Conqnest  of  Grenada  "  (1670) »  we  have  :  — 

**■  This  Uitlo  loss  in  onf  vmH  body  idtwji 
So  mmW^  thjit  bitlf  kam  ttfpcr  kem^  ike  neti?g ;  '     • 

•    '  J^fimc  *#  okI  of  breath  e^er  she  ca^  ^z/  f9  Jhr  «  , 

To  ttU  *tm  ail  thdt  y(m  have  e'er  taadt  wwrJ** 

And  in  the  same  play,  g 

"  That  hmy  tiling, 
The  tGul^  is  packing  y/?,  and  jua%  on  wing 
,  Like  parting  stwalluwa  when  ihey  stMk  die  springf^ 

wbere  the  last  sweet  verse  curiously  illustrates  that  inequality 
(poetjj  on  a  prose  background)  which  so  often  puzzles  us  in 
Dfydeu,  Infinitely  worse  is  the  speech  of  Aloianzor  to  his 
ffiotlier's  gliost :  — 

*^  I  *ll  rosh  into  tlie  covert  of  tlie  nipbt 
And  pull  th(*e  backward  by  the  shroud  to  light, 
Or  else  I  *U  squeeze  thee  like  a  bladder  there. 
And  umke  thee  groan  thysi*lf  nway  to  air." 

Tfhdi  wonder  that  Dryden  should  have  been  substituted  for 
Datenant  as  the  butt  of  the  ''  Rehearsal/'  and  that  the  parody 
should  have  had  such  a  run  t  And  yet  it  was  Dryden  who^  Ln 
Ipeaking  of  Persius,  hit  upon  the  happy  phrase  of  "  boisterous 
Eiefeaphors " ;  t  it  was  Dryden  who  said  of  Cowley,  whom  he 
*iae where  calls  '^  the  darling  of  my  youth,"  f  that  he  was 
**  sunk  in  reputation  because  he  could  never  forgive  any  conceit 
which  c&me  in  his  way,  but  swept,  like  a  drag-net,  great  and 

*  Thk  probably  in^gaf^ted  lo  Young  the  grandioie  image  in  h!^  "  Losi  Dnj  " 

"  Tlio9«  oveni'h(?lming  armies  .  *  ♦  . 
Whoi^e  rear  l&y  wrapt  in  nigbt,  while  breaking  djiwn 
KoiL>ied  the  hroad  fiout  und  colled  the  battle  on/* 
"^i^  to  be  inre,  is  no  plainarifini ;  but  we  catt-h  the  poet*  of  the  next  half-oenttiiy 
^^^et  with  chtnr  hands  in  Drjden^a  pockel^  than  in  tboie  of  any  one  else. 
1  E»iij  on  Satire. 
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small."  *  But  the  passages  I  have  thus  far  cited  as  speciineus 
of  our  poet's  coarseness  (for  poet  he  surely  waa  intuSy  though 
not  always  in  cute^  were  written  before  he  was  forty,  and  hs 
had  an  odd  notion,  suitable  to  his  healthy  complexion,  dial 
poets  on  the  whole  imjirove  after  that  date*  Man  at  forty,  b 
says,  **  seems  to  lie  fully  in  Ms  simimer  tropic,  .  •  .  .  and  1 
lieve  that  it  will  hold  in  all  great  poets  that,  though  tliey 
before  with  a  certain  heat  of  genius  which  inspired  tliem,  y^ 
that  heat  was  not  perfectly  digested,"  f  But  artificial  heat  b 
never  to  be  digested  at  all,  as  is  plain  in  Dry  den's  case.  Bs 
was  a  man  who  warmed  slowly,  and,  in  his  hurry  to  supply  tb« 
market,  forced  his  mind.  The  residt  was  the  same  after  ft 
as  before.     In  '*  (Edipus  "  (1679)  we  End, 

^*  nnt  one  bolt 
Shall  0rr  from  Thebes,  bat  more  be  called  for,  more, 
New-moukiefi  thunder  of  a  lartfer  size  /  ** 

Tliis  play  was  written  in  conjuiict5on  with  Lee,  of  whom 
den  relates  J  that,  when  some  one  sai^l  to  him,  "It  is 
enough  to  write  like  a  madman,**  he  replied,  "No,  it  is  hi 
write  like  a  madman,  but  easy  enonii:h  to  write  like  a  foolj" 
perhaps  the  most  compendious  lecture  on  jjoetry  ever  deliv$] 
The  splendid  bit  of  eloquence,  which  has  so  much  the  si 
iron  clang  cd'  impcaclmient  thunder  (I  hope  tliat  Dryden 
not   in    the   Lii^rary  of  Congress !)    is   perhaps  Lee's 
following  passage  almost  certainly  is  his :  — 

•  Preface  to  Fsibles.     Men  nre  uhraya  int'lincd  to  revcnjre  themseh^es  on  ibflri 
idols  in  the  lir>tt  onihusia^in  of  cotn'crHioii  lu  a  purer  fiiith.     Cowley  \%w\  nit 
faulls  that  Dryden  lunds  him  with,  and  yi'X  \m  fRjpulurity  wtt«  to  dome  extent  (k 
Eerred.     He  at  U';l^t  had  ii  ilieorv  that  pcjeiry  sboiiJd  ioar.  not  creep,  and  lon.r^l  fcf 
»om«  expedient,  in  the  faiiuri:  of  natunil  wintr'»,  by  which  he  could  lift  him^i  (      ^v 
from  the  conveiitiomil  «iid  cunimonplm^e.     By  iHjntiii^c  out  the  «»ul>stAnvi"    '  ' 
Terj  thin,  he  contrived  a  kind  of  tmltoon  whieli,  tumid  with  ^fi«,  did 
monnt  a  littk,  fN/D  the  cloud*,  if  oot  abo^e  them,   thowitrh  sure  to  come  -         i^ 
down  with  a  hump.     His  odes,  indeed,  arc  an  iilternutiun  of  upwani  jcrk^  u:*  I  -ut- 
cnadons,  and  Fmiick  more  of  Cha|K'laiii  than  of  the  Theban,  but  ht«  pro«e  i»  vtnj 
Bgroeable,  —  Moniai^ne  and  w«ttT,  perhjip*,  but  with  some  flavor  of  the  Gafcon  wiM 
left.     The   ^irt^phe  of  hi^   ode  to  Dr.  ScarlMjrou^h,   in   wliirh  he  jximparra  III 
giirgical  frtcnJp  o^feratinj;  for  the  sttmc.    lo   Closes  striking:   the  rt.w.'k»  roons  ibA* 
juiti^es  all  llic  ill  that  Dryden  could  lay  nt  his  door     It  was  into  prceiMli, 
iDud'holes  that  Cowley's  Wili-o' the- wisp  had  mis^iiuled  him.     Men  nrns   n     - 
wholly  shake  off  a  vice,  bat  ihcy  are  alwajs  consciotu  of  it,  a»d  hate  Ihe  ^fsm^xf* 
1  Dedication  td  (leoriric'**  ^ 

I  In  a  letter  to  Denoin,  1693.  ^1 
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^SiM  t  is  ibe  end  of  all  ihingB  I    Fate  has  torn 
The  lock  of  Time  off,  and  his  head  is  now 
The  ghattly  ball  of  round  Eternity !" 

Bat  &e  next,  in  which  the  soul  is  likened  to  the  pocket  of  an 
iadignant  housemaid  charged  with  theft,  is  wholly  in  Dryden's 
manner:  — 

**  No ;  I  dare  challenge  heaven  to  turn  me  outward, 
And  shake  my  soul  quite  empty  in  your  sight" 

In  Uie  same  style,  he  makes  his  Don  Sebastian  (1690)  say 

that  he  is  as  much  astonished  as  ^^  drowsy  mortals  "  at  the  last 

tnunp, 

**  When,  called  in  haste,  they  Jumble  for  their  Umbs," 

and  propose  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  of  a  crime  shared 

with  another  by  asking  Heaven  to  charge  the  bill  on  him.    And 

in  "  King  Arthur,"  written  ten  years  after  the  Preface  from 

which  I  have  quoted  his  confession  about  Dubartas,  we  have  a 

passage  precisely  in  the  style  he  condemned :  — 

**  Ah  for  the  many  souls  as  but  this  mom 
"Were  clothed  with  flesh  and  warmed  with  vital  blood, 
But  naked  now,  or  skirled  but  with  air." 

Diyden  too  often  ^olated  his  own  admirable  rule,  that  "an 
anthor  is  not  to  write  all  ho  can,  but  only  all  he  ought,"  * 

English  prose  is  indebted  to  Dryden  for  having  freed  it  from 
the  cloister  of  pedantry.  He,  more  than  any  other  single 
writer,  contributed,  as  well  by  precept  as  example,  to  give  it 
suppleness  of  movement  and  the  easier  air  of  the  modem 
world.  His  own  style,  juicy  with  proverbial  phrases,  has  that 
familiar  dignity,  so  hard  to  attaiu,  perhaps  unattainable  except 
by  cue  who,  like  Dryden,  feels  that  his  position  is  assured. 
Charles  Cotton  is  as  easy,  but  not  so  elegant ;  Walton  as  famil- 
iar, but  not  so  flowing ;  Swift  as  idiomatic,  but  not  so  elevated, 
Burke  more  splendid,  but  not  so  equally  luminous.  That  his 
style  was  no  easy  acquisition  (though,  of  course,  the  aptitude 
was  innate)  he  himself  tells  us.  In  his  dedication  of  "  Troilus 
and  Cressida  "  (1679),  in  which  he  seems  to  hint  at  the  erection 
of  an  Academy,  he  says  that  "  the  perfect  knowledge  of  a 
tongue  was  never  attained  by  any  single  person.  The  Court, 
the  College,  and  the  Town  must  all  be  joined  in  it.  And  as 
OQr  English  is  a  composition  of  the  dead  and  living  tongues, 

♦  Frefiice  to  Fables. 
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there  is  required  a  perfect  kiiowledgej  not  only  of  the  Gi^ 
and  Latbi,  but  of  the  Old  German,  French,  and  Italian,  and 
lielp  all  these,  a  conversation  with  those  authors  of  our 
who  have  written  with  thu  fewest  faults  in  prose  and  ve 
But  how  barbarously  we  yet  wi*ite  and  speak  your  Lord 
knows,  and  I  am  sufficiently  sensible  in  my  own  Engli^ 
For  1  am  often  put  to  a  stand  in  considering  whether  whi 
write  be  the  idiom  of  the  tongue,  or  false  gnunmar  and 
sense  couched  beneath  that  specious  name  of  Angf  ' 
have  no  other  way  to  clear  my  doubts  but  by  trai  i 
English  into  Latin,  and  thereby  trying  what  sense  the  Wd 
will  liear  in  a  more  stable  language."     Tantif  molts  erai. 
years  later:  ''  The  proprieties  and  delicacies  of  the  EngUshi 
known  to  few  ;  it  is  impossible  even  for  a  good  wit  to  untierstlj 
and  practise  them  without  the  help  of  a  liberal  edu(*aUoD,  I^ 
reading  and  digesting  of  those  few   good  authors  we 
amongst  us,  the  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  the  f^ 
dom  of  habituJes  and  conversation  with  the  best  r^ 
both  sexeSj  and,  in  short,  without  wearing  off  the  r 
he  contracted  while  he  was  laying  in  a  stodc  of  learning^ 
the  passage  I  have  italicized,  it  will  be  seen  that  Drydon 
some  stress  upon  the  influence  of  women  in  refining  bmgua 
Swift  also,  in  his  plan  for  &n  Academy,  says :  **  Now,  tlioug 
would  by  no  means  give  ladies  the  trouble  of  advi  ' 
tlie  reformation  of  our  language,  yet  I  caimot  hel]_ 
that,  since  they  have  been  left  out  of  all  meetings  exc 
parties  at  play,  or  where  worse  designs  are  carried  on, 
conversation  has  very  much  degenerated.'* f     Swift  affirms  l_ 
the  language  had  grown  corrupt  since  the  Restoration,  afl« 
that  "  the  Court,  which  used  to  l»e  the  standard  of  propr 
and  correetne*8  of  speech,  was  then,  and,  1  think,  has 
since  continued,  the  worst  school  in  England,"  J    He  lays  j 

•  More  thtm  half  ft  cjcDtury  later,  Orrery,  in  his  *' Remarks  *'  <m  Swift,  i 
*'  We  spcuk  nnd  wn  write  at  random;  «nd  if  a  raftn'»  common  cftnrcriBtlon i 
committed  to  pAper,  ho  would  be  mkTxM  for  to  find  him*>ulf  guilt?  in  to  ^ 
tenent^iyt  «o  mati y  solecisms  and  sitcli  fnliic*  Etii^IhIi,"    I  do  not  rement^Jtrf  ^ 
ta^here m  Bnden**  pro^in    So  fnt:  Utm  loiij^  b«en  dcnbcned. 

t  Letter  to  ihe  I^rd  Ilipli  Trcjisiti-cr, 

i  Ibid.     He  compfnins  of  *'  man^iin(^  and  nhbrerlftUmw,**    **  Wmi  t\tm  i 
Lordship  think  of  the  \nrords  dnidgM^  d\stxirh%  rebak'd*  fledg'tl^  asiI  a  tilon 
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le  partly  ou  the  general  licentiouBness,  partlj  upon  the 
ftimch  education  of  many  of  Charles's  courtiers,  and  partly  on 
ts.     Dryden  undoubtedly  formed  his  diction  by  the  usage 
e  court.     The  age  waa  a  very  free-and-easy,  not  to  Bay 
coarse  one.    Ita  coarseness  was  not  external,  like  that  of 
[zabeth's  day,  but  the  outward  mai*k  of  an  inward  depravity. 
hat  Swift's  notion  of  the  refinement  of  women  was  may  be 
by  his  anecdotes  of  Stella.     I  will  not  say  that  Dry- 
^%  prose  did  not  gain  by  the  conversational  elasticity  wliich 
frequenting  men  and  women  of  the  world  enabled  him  to 
it.      It  is  the  best  specimen  of  everj*-day  style  that  we 
But  the  habitual  dwelling  of  his  mind  in  a  common- 
atmosphere,  and  among  those  easy  levels  of  sentiment 
h  befitted  Will's  Coffee-house  and  the  Bird-cage  Walk,  was 
age  to  his  poetry.     He  cannot  always  distinguish  be- 
n  enthusiasm  and  extravagance  when  he  sees  them.    But, 
from  these  influences  which  I  have  adduced  in  exculpa- 
there  was  certainly  a  vein  of  coai^seness  in  him,  a  want  of 
exquisite  sensitiveness   which    is  the  conscience  of  the 
An  old  gentleman,  writing  to  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
in  1745,  professes  to  remember  "  plain  John  Dryden 
re  he  paid  his  court  with  success  to  the  great)  in  one  nni- 
clothing  of  Norwich  drugget.      I  have  eat  tarts  at  the 
rry  Garden  with  him  and  Madam  Reeve,  when  our  au- 
advanced  to  a  sword  and  Chadreuz  wig."  *     I  always  fancy 

I V  "    In  H  contribution  to  the  "  Tatler  "  (Nu.  S30)  he  ridicalea  the  Xkm  of  'urn  for 
iw^A  a  number  of  slang  phraiiik«>,  Among  which  \a  mob.     "  The  war,"  he  Kty«, 
It&trodnced  abiiniJAnee  of  palpyllubte-t,  which  will  never  be  nhlc  to  live  umny 
[  cuDpAignti/'      Sftficni(tiion$,  ojfnrUiQns,  prrlimhiarie*,  ttmbQ4sador*$,  ital/Uadoetf 
circttuit^lintion,  fiottaiiotis,   are  the  inMtances  he  gives,  and  ^  iirw 
Elmilkr.    No  man,  or  bf>dr  of  men,  can  dam  the  itream  of  language.    Drvden 
r  food  of  *em  for  thi^m,  but  uses  it  rurdy  in  hia  pro^e.     Swift  himself  prefer* 
» a  it,  w)  dor^  Emeraon  still,     lu  whut  Swift  says  of  the  poei«,  he  may  ht*  fairly 
of  glancitig  at  Dr\-den,  who  wiis  h\^  kintiinen,  and  whom  prefacef  and 
on  of  Virgil  he  ridicules  in  the  **  Tule  of  a  Tub/'     Dryden  is  reported  to 
I  of  him,  *'  Coai*in  Swift  l»  no  poet/'     The  Dean  began  his  literary  career 
vie  odc^  to  Athenian  Societies  and  the  like,  —  perhaps  the  greatest  mhiUiko 
I  Ki^  owTi  powen*  of  which  an  author  wiis  ever  guilty.    It  was  very  likely  that  ho 
[tend  lhca«  lo»his  relative,  already  dintin;.;uished,  for  his  opinion  upm  them, 
so,  th«  justice  of  Drydeti'p  judgment  roust  have  added  to  the  amart, 
forgot  or  forgave ;  Dryden  waa  cardese  enough  to  dit  the  one,  and 
■  rnou;:h  to  do  the  otlHT^ 
«  Sotb  >J  alone  and  Scott  accept  this  geotkmftn'd  evM^ce  withguc  qtteatioQi  huX 
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Dryden  in  the  dimgget,  with  wig,  lace  mffles,  and  sword  sup 
imposed.     It  is  the'type  of  this  curiouBly  incongruous  man. 
Tlie  first  poem  by  which  Drydeu  won  a  general  ackno^ 
edgraent  of  his  power  was  the  "  Annus  Mirai>ilia/-  written  ^ 
his  thirty-seventh  ycur.     Pcpys,  liimself  not  altog«!!t!ier  a 
judge,  doubtless  expresses  the  common  opinion  wlien  he  sty 
*^  I  am  very  well  pleased  this  night  with  reading  a  poen 
brought  homo  with  me  last  night  from  Westminster  Hall  J 
Dry  den's,  upon  the  present  war :  a  very  good  poem.'*  *     Ana 
very  good  poem,  in  some  sort,  it  continues  to  be,  in  spite  of 
amazing  blemishes.     We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
den  lived  in  an  age  that  supplied  him  with  no  rcady-ma 
inspiration ,  and  that  big  phrases  and  images  arc  apt  to 
pressed  into  the  service  wlien  gi*eat  ones  do  not  volnnte 
With  this  poem  begins  the  long  series  of  Drydeu^s  prefa 
of  which  Swift  made  such  excellent,  though  nmHcious, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  to  quote  it*    "  I  do  utterly  disappr 
and  declare  against  that  pernicious  custom   of  mn'  ' 
preface  a  bill  of  fare  to  the  liook.      For  I  have  aU  . 
upon  it  as  a  high  point  of  indiscretion  in  monst/er-mongem  i 
other  retjiilers  of  strange  sights  to  hang  out  a  fair  [hi  ^ 
the  door,  drawn  after  the  lile,  witli  a  most  eloquont  \v 
underneath;  this   has    saved  me  many  a  threepence. 
Such  is  exactly  the  fate  at  this  time  of  prefaces,  .  .  . 
expedient  was  admirable  at  first ;  our  great  Pry  den  has  h 
carried  it  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  with  incredible  success. 

I  confcptf  snspk'ion  of  a  memory  that  runs  back  murethnu  eiiihty-onc  ye«r§,  i|f|4i 
ollc'cts  ft  man  UcUtte  he  had  any  claim  to  rememWrmiPC.     Drytkn  w>m  nvv^r 
iinii  there  i»  nt  Oxford  a  portrnii  of  him  piiinrud  in  1664,  whu-h  represents  hlmi 
b'Uperb  periwig  and  Inced  liandr     Thiii  wiiji  *'  l>ffoiv  Itc  hml  \*m\  hU  court  with  ( 
ce»4i  to  tlic  grt'ttt*'     But  the  story  U  at  lcH«»t  tun  inn^nto,  ar>il  uiorally  true  i«fioug 
Fcrvo  m  an  illnj^trtition.    Who  the  **old  ^entlomiin  '*  vfm  ha*  ncviT  Weti  diseov 
Of  Crowne  (who  bai§  j^ome  iniert!St  for  ua  n^ n ttumotime  8ttidi>ni  m  llitrvMrt))  hv b 
**  Many  a  cup  of  motheglin  have  i  drank  with  Htile  start'h'd  Johnny  Crown] 
callcfl  him  so«  from  the  stiff,  nnitlternble  primness  of  hia  [an^  crtviit.** 
reflects  no  more  credit  on  his  Alma  Mnter  tlnin  Downinjr-     Both  Wfr^ 
of  »Qeh  A  kind  as,  I  think,  ean  only  )>c  jtroduced  by  a  di»hi4tirhi  > 
Crowne,  a«  a  rival  of  Drydeti,  \a  euntcrojituounly   alluded   to   by  (  a*hrr  i^ 
**ApoIoi;y/'  • 

•  Diiiry,  HI.  390,  Almon  the  only  nntlees  of  Drydpn  thut  mak»T  \x\m  fi\\T{>  i^ 
I  have  found  in  the  delitnous  book  of  this  Poloniu*-Montrti|>nc*,  the  only  miin 
ever  had  the  courage  to  k«epa  itucerv  jounitil«  ovou  nuikr  tht!  «h«lter  of  d|il 
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[)ften  said  to  me  in  confidence, '  that  the  world  would  never 

( susfR^cted  him  to  be  so  great  a  poet,  if  he  had  not  assured 

so  frequently^  in  his  prefaces,  that  it  was  impOKwihle  they 

cither  doubt  or  forget  it.'     Perhaps  it  may  be  so  ;  how- 

1, 1  much  fear  his  instructions  have  edified  out  of  their  place, 

[taught  men  to  grow  wiser  in  certain  points  where  lie  never 

ided  they  should.*'  *     The  manster-mon^crs  is  a  terrible 

when  we  remember  some  of  the  comedies  and  heroic 

which  Dry  don  ushered  in  this  fashion.     In  the  dedication 

be  **  Annus  "to  the  city  of  London  is  one  of  those  pithy 

Bnces  of  which  Dryden  is  afterwards  so  full,  and  which  he 

^  fall  with  a  carelessness  that  seems  always  to  deepen  the 

ling  :  **I  have  heard,  indeed,  of  some  vhtuous  persons  who 

ended  unfortunately,  but  never  of  any  virtuous  nation  ; 

idence  is  engaged  too  deeply  when  the  cause  becomes  so 

ueraL"     In  his  "  account "  of  the  poem  in  a  letter  to  Sir 

ert  Howard  he  says :  **  I  have  chosen  to  write  my  jioem  in 

iiins   or  stanzas  of  four  in  alternate  rliyme,  because  I 

!  ever  judged  them  more  noble  and  of  greater  dignity,  Ijoth 

be  sound  and  number,  than  any  other  verse  in  use  amongst 

, , .  ,  The  learned  languages  have  certainly  a  great  advan- 

\o(  us  in  not  being  tied  to  the  slavery  of  any  rhyme 

in  tliis  necessity  of  our  rhymes,  I  have  always  found  the 
plet  verse  most  easy,  though  not  so  proper  for  this  occasion ; 
there  ih&  work  is  sooner  at  an  end^  every  two  lines  con- 
ling  the  labor  of  the  poet."  A  little  further  on  : '"  They  [the 
Dch]  write  in  alexandrines,  or  verses  of  six  feet,  such  as 
j^iigs^t  us  is  tlie  old  translation  of  Homer  by  Chapman  :  all 
»,  by  lengthening  their  chain,t  makes  the  sphere  of  their 

kit  of  n  Tul>,  Sici.  V.  Pupvs  aI»o  ipeaks  of  buyinj^  the  **  Mnidrn  Qncen  "  of 
Oiydcirs^  which  he  himself,  in  his  preface,  sei5tnB  to  briig  of,  and  indeed  is  & 
J»l»ir/*  —  1 8th  Jantiarj,  166H. 

U  fond  of  this  imatfc.  In  the  **  Maiden  Queen  '*  Celndon  teUB  Sftbina 
rb^n  he  i*  wiih  hvr  rhn\  Flonmel,  his  heart  is  still  her  pmnmT.  "  h  only 
\H  lonjjcf  chain  nfttr  it."     GoUi^raithV  fuiicy  was  \nkcn  by  it ;  and  cvOTylMnly 

I  in  the  '*Tmvellcr**  the  exirsiordinary  conceit  of  a  heart  draegintr'a  lfin(Tth. 
'  cbum.  The  smoothness  of  too  many  rhymed  pt'iitamtiters  is  th;it  of  thiu 
tr  »h»Uow  wntt:f ;  so  long  &^  we  glide  alonj^  mpi<lly,  all  is  well ;  hot  if  we 

.,|D6nien(  on  anyone  iif>ot,  wc  may  find  ourselves  kncc-dcep  in  mud.     A 

~     In  crying  to  improve  on  Gold^tnitht  shows   me  ludicrousneas  of  the 

"  And  round  my  heart's  leg  ties  'm  galling  chain." 
■iie  tfiuiginftlhrely  a  man  should  have— ima^inatiottl 
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iictivlty  the  greater."    I  hare  quoted  the»e  passages  because,! 
a  small  compass,  they  include  several  things  characteristic  | 
Dry  den.    "  1  have  ever  judged,*'  and  "  I  have  always  found 
are  particularly  so.     If  he  look  up  an  opinion  in  the  morniii 
he  would  have  found  so  many  arguments  for  it  before  ni| 
that  it  would  seem  already  old  and  familiar.     So  with  his 
proach  of  rhyme  ;  a  year  or  two  before  he  was  eagerly  defeii 
ing  it;*  again  a  few  yearSj  and  he  will  utterly  cotide 
and  drop  it  in  his  plays,  while  retaining  it  in  hiaj  trai 
afterwards  his  study  of  Milton  leads  him  to  think  i  ^ 
verse  would  suit  the  epic  style  better,  and  he  proposes  t<j 
with  Homt*r,  but  at  last  translates  one  book  as  a 
behold,  it  is  in  rhyme!     But  the  charm  of  this  gj 
is,  that,  whatever  side  he  was  on,  be  could  always  find  excellt 
reasons  fur  it,  and  state  them  with  great  force,  and  tn 
of  happy  illustration.     He  is  an  exception  to  the  pn*        > 
is  none  the  worse  pleader  that  he  is  always  pleading  his 
cause.     The  blunder  about  Chapman  is  of  a  kind  into  whid 
his  hasty  temper[iment  often  betrayed  him.     Ho  rememben 
that  Chapman's  "  Iliad  '*  was  in  a  long  measure,  conclud 
witliout  looking  that  it  was  alexandrine,  and  then  attributes  i 
generally  to  his  *'  Homer.*'     Chapman's  **  Iliad  "  i«  done 
fourteen-syllablo  verse,  and  his  '*  Odyssec  *'  in  the  very  tm 
that  Dryden  liimself  used  in  his  own  version. f     I  rei* 
what  he  says  of  the  couplet,  that  it  was  easy  because  tl 
verse  concludes  the  labor  of  the  poet.     And  yet  it  was  Dryd 
who  foiuid  it  hard  for  that  very  roason*     His  vehement  ahu 
dance  refused  those  narrow  1  tanks,  first  running  over  into] 
triplet,  and,  even  tlien  uncontainable,  rising  to  an  alexandri| 
in  the  concluding  verse.     And  I  have  litfle  doubt  that  it 
the  roominess,  rather  than  the  dignity,  of  the  quatxain  wt 

•  See  his  epirttie  dedicHtor)'  to  the  *•  Uivnl  lAdiei*  **  (!G64).     For  the  other  i 
tee  particnlnrSy  &  pM&ngo  in  \m  "  Discounse  oo  Ejiic  Poetrr  "  (1697), 

t  In  tUe  eaaie  way  he  had  two  years  before  a<*auiii(sd  ihat.  Shiiki*8{H*ani  **  whb  i 
Srx^t  wIjo^  to  iihuri  the  piiins  of  cooiinuod  rhyroiog,  mveritcd  th«i  kind  of  wrti 
whit'h  we  caII  blank  verse  ♦  "  Drydto  wiw  iieref,  I  su^pecti  ft  visry  rt^rcftH  «tua 
of  Eii^linth  Htemture.  He  fi&etui  never  to  have  known  thnt  Surrey  trmij^lfttcd  u  | 
of  thti''^*neid"  (and^with  ^'^reat  spirit)  into  hiauk  veniie,  IiiiWd^  tt«i  witR  oil 
ichoUr,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  worr^  hnt  he  had  that  f]i£:nlly  of  rapid  lUi^imiUll 
without  study,  so  reraarkabTv  in  Coleridge  nnd  oti>er  rich  minds,  whow  oftcc  |»  i 
to  tniprt'gnnto  than  to  invent.  These  brokers  of  thoaght  pcrlurm  »  gnsui  ofllo 
wiHerHtare,  soct^ud  only  to  thai  of  or^giniiVDn. 
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Iklm  to  choonQ  it*  As  apposite  to  this,  I  may  qiiot^j  what  lie 
^here  «ajft  of  octosyllabio  Torse  :  ^'  Tlie  thought  can  turn 
f  with  greater  eaise  in  a  larger  comjiass.  When  the  rhyme 
1^  too  thick  upon  us*  it  straightcnH  the  expression:  we  aj*e 
King  of  the  close,  when  we  should  1)6  employed  in  adorn- 
the  thought.  It  makes  a  poet  giddy  with  turning  in  a 
cc  too  narrow  for  his  imagination,'*  * 
?^den  himself,  as  was  often  the  case  with  him,  was  well 
led  with  his  work.  He  calls  it  Ins  best  hitherto,  and 
Jmtes  liis  success  to  the  excellence  of  his  subject^  "  incora- 
bly  the  best  he  had  ever  had,  excepting'  onhj  the  Ropaf  Fam- 
The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  Dutch  war  ;  tlie  last  to 
be  fire  of  London,  The  martial  half  is  infinitely  the  better  of 
he  two.  He  altogether  surpasses  his  model,  —  Davenant.  If 
j|UK)6m  lack  the  gi*avity  of  thought  attained  by  a  few  stanzas 
^P  Gondii lert,"  it  is  vastly  superior  in  life,  in  pictnresf|ue- 
aess^  in  the  energy  of  single  lines,  and,  above  all,  hi  imagina- 
tion. Few  men  have  read  *^  Gondibert,"  and  almost  every  one 
ks  of  it  as  commonly  of  the  dead,  with  a  certain  subdued 
ct.  And  it  deserves  respect  as  an  honest  eflroii  to  bring 
back  to  its  highest  office  in  the  ideal  treatment  of  life. 
aant  emulated  Spenser,  and  if  his  poem  had  been  as  good 
preface,  it  could  still  be  read  in  another  8])irit  than  that 
livestigation.  As  it  is,  it  always  reminds  me  of  Goldsmitirs 
iuuous  verse.     It  is  remote,  unfriendly,  solitary,  and,  above 

»b1ow.      Its  shining  passages,  for  there  are  such,  remind 
of  distres.^rockets  setit  up  at  intervals  from  a  ship  just 
tit  to  founder,  and  sadden  rather  than  cheer. f 
|ke  fir«t  part-  of  the  "Annus  Mirabilis"  is  by  no  means  clear 
jhe  false  tat^te  of  the  time,  %  though  it  has  some  of  Dryden'e 

bftny  on  Sutire.     Whfit  he  hfu  fttii<l  jii'<r  W^fnrtj  thiR  nlxint  Butler  ifi  worth 

Butkr  ha<l  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  "  ReheiirHiil/'  but  Drydeti  had  no 

I  wlnrp  tJie question  wiis  of  K'^'^f?  its  jiifit  praise?  to  merit 

he  e«n<lu»(cjn  of  the  scrond  fiinto  of  Ronk  Third  is  the  best  «>TirrnuoiisIy 

^»>ini^,    l»rvdcn'«  poem  hiw  nowhere  <5o  much  meaning  in  so  tmftll  space  us 

iitit,  wh**n  he  says  of  lh«5  t*eTiHe  of  honor  tluit, 

**  Like  Powijf,  it  grows,  to  nothing,  growing  less." 
nt  took  the  hint  of  the  at&nxa  from  Sir  John  Da  vies.    Wyatt  6rsi  vmA  It, 
|i«  I  know,  in  KngliBh. 
rim  JIM  ihvr*»  U  no  b«tn?r  lectarv  on  the  prevail  in  ir  rire»  of  style  and  ihonjtht 
|ht  (lib  frothy  fermoat  of  vho  ts^id  may  be  chU(h1}»  thttu  ia  Cotiou.  M&vl\^t'% 
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manliest  verses  ami  happiest  comparigons,  alwajs  lufl  two  dig^ 
tmguishiiig  merits*  Here,  as  almost  every  where  else  lu  Drvileii* 
meaatiring  liiin  merely  as  pi>et»  we  recall  what  he,  with  pathetic 
pride  J  says  of  himself  in  the  prolo^e  to  ''  Aureugzebe  '* :  — 

**  Let  hJm  retire*  betwixt  two  agef  cast, 
The  first  of  this,  tbtj  hmtlmcwt  of  thy  Isu^t.*' 

What  can  be  worse  Uian  what  he  says  of  cometa  ?  — 

**  Whether  they  unctuous  exhaiatiotis  are 
Firerl  by  the  sun,  or  seemin*  so  alone, 
Or  each  some  more  remote  and  plippery  utap 
Whieh  lo^s  footing  when  to  mortjds  abowu." 

Or  than  this,  of  the  destruction  of  tbe  Dutch  Iiidia-ehip»  I  —  J 

^'  Amidst  wholt^  heajM  of  ^piceift  lights  a  li^lU 
And  now  their  cKlora  annt*!!  a|i:iijn^t  them  % ; 
Some  preeioualy  by  shattered  porcelain  faUt 
And  mm^  by  aromatic  spHnteni  die," 

Dear  Dr.  Johnson  had  hia  doubts  about  Shakespearej  brt 
here  at  least  was  poetry  !  This  is  one  of  the  quatrains  which 
he  pronounces  '*  worthy  of  our  author."* 

But  Dry  den  himself  has  said  that  **  a  man  who  is  resolved  to  I 
praiibe  an  author  with  any  appearance  of  justice  must  be  siii^ 
to  take  him  on  the  strongest  side,  and  where  he  is  least  liable 
to  exceptions."  This  is  true  also  of  one  who  wishes  to  measure 
an  author  fairly,  for  the  higher  wisdom  of  criticism  lies  in  the 
capacity  to  admire. 

Leser,  wie  gefall  icb  dir  ? 
Leser,  wie  gefallst  du  mir  ? 

are  both  fair  questions,  the  answer  to  the  first  being  more  often 
involved  in  that  to  the  second  than  is  sometimes  thought.    The 

"  Ma^nalia."  For  Mather,  like  a  true  provincial,  appropriates  only  the  mannerism, 
and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  betrays  all  its  weakness  by  the  unconscious  parody 
of  exaggeration. 

*  The  Doctor  was  a  capital  judge  of  the  substantial  value  of  the  goods  he  han- 
dled, but  his  judgment  always  seems  that  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  For  the 
shades,  the  disposition  of  colors,  the  beauty  of  the  figures,  he  has  as  good  as  no 
sense  whatever.  The  critical  parts  of  his  life  of  Dryden  seem  to  me  the  best  of 
his  writing  in  this  kind.  There  is  little  to  be  gleaned  after  him.  He  had  studied 
his  author,  which  ho  seldom  did,  and  his  criticism  is  sympathetic,  a  thing  still  rarer 
with  him.  As  illustrative  of  his  own  habits,  his  remarks  on  Dryden's  reading  are 
curious.  ^ 
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iet  in  Dryden  was  never  more  folly  revealed  than  in  Buch 
irses  as  lliese :  — 

'*  And  threatening  France,  placed  like  a  painted  Jove,* 
Kept  idle  thander  in  his  lifted  hand  ** ; 

^  Silent  in  nnoke  of  cannon  they  come  on  " ; 

"  And  his  lond  guns  speak  thick,  like  angry  men  " ; 

**  The  vigoroos  seaman  every  port-hole  plies, 
And  adds  his  heart  to  every  gun  he  fires  " ; 

**  And,  thoagh  to  me  unknown,  they  sure  fought  well, 
Whom  Bupert  led,  and  who  were  British  bom." 

This  is  masculine  writing,  and  yet  it  must  be  said  that  there 
scarcely  a  quatrain  in  which  the  rhyme  does  not  trip  him 
to  a  platitude,  and  there  are  too  many  swaggering  with  that 
:pression  forte  cTun  xen/im^n^/at6/^  which  Voltaire  condemns 
Comeille,  —  a  temptation  to  which  Dryden  always  lay  too 
vitingly  open.  But  there  are  passages  higher  in  kind  than 
ij  I  have  cited,  because  they  show  imagination.  Such  are 
e  verses  in  which  he  describes  the  dreams  of  the  disheartened 

lemy :  — 

"  In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread, 
Or,  shipwrecked,  labor  to  some  distant  shore, 
Or  in  dark  churches  walk  among  the  dead  " ; 

id  those  in  which  he  recalls  glorious  memories,  and  sees 

bere 

•*  The  mighty  ghosts  of  our  great  Harries  rose, 
,   And  armed  Edwards  looked  with  anxious  eyes.** 

A  few  verses,  like  the  pleasantly  alliterative  one  in  which  he 
akes  tlie  spider,  "  from  the  silent  ambush  of  his  den,"  "  feel 
r  off  the  trembling  of  his  thread,"  show  that  he  was  begin- 

*  Perliaps  the  hiiit  was  given  by  a  phrase  of  Corneillc,  monarqm   en  peinture, 
•Aden  seldom  borrows,  unless  from  Shakespeare,  without  improving,  and  he  bor- 
ved  a  great  deal.     Thus  in  "  Don  Sebastian  "  (of  suicide) :  — 
*'  Brutus  and  Cato  might  discharge  their  souls, 
And  give  them  furloughs  for  the  other  world ; 
But  wc,  like  sentries,  are  obliged  to  stand 
In  starless  nights  and  wait  the  appointed  hour.*' 

e  thought  is  Cicero's,  but  how  it  is  intensified  by  the  "starless  nights" !    In  the 
le  play,  by  a  very  Drydenish  verso,  he  gives  new  force  to  an  old  comparison :  — 
"  And  I  should  break  through  laws  divine  and  human, 
And  think  'era  cobwebs  spread  for  little  man. 
Which  all  the  bulky  herd  of  Nature  breaks." 
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ning  to  study  the  niceties  of  verse,  instead  of  trusting  whiJ 
to  what  he  would  have  called  his  natural  ftmgue.    On 
whole,  this  j)art  of  the  jK>om  is  very  good  war  poetry,  as 
poetry  goes  (for  there  is  hut  one  first-rate  poem  of  the  kind 
English,  ^ —  short,  national,  eager  as  if  the  \vriter  were  per 
ally  engaged,  with  the  rapid  metre  of  a  drum  heating  the  chji 
— and  that  is  Drayton's  "  Battle  of  Agmcourt  *'  *  ),  but  it  showi^ 
more  study  of  Lucan  than  of  Virgil,  and  for  a  long  time  yet| 
shall  find  Dry  den  bewildered  by  bad  models,    He  is  always  i^ 
tating  —  no,  that  is  not  tlic  word,  always  emulating — somofa 
in  his  more  strictly  poetical  attempts,  for  in  tliat  directiou'j 
always  needed  some  external  impulse  to  set  his  mind  in  motiq 
This  is  moina  or  le*<8  true  of  all  authors  ;  nor  does  it  det 
from  their  originality,  which  depends  wholly  on  their  being  i 
so  far  to  forget  themselves  as  to  let  something  of  themselves  i 
into  what  they  write.    Of  absolute  originality  we  will  not  sp 
till  authors  are  raised  by  some  Deucalion-and-Pyrrha  procc 
and  even  then  our  faith  would  be  small,  for  writers  who  have] 
past  are  pretty  sure  of  having  no  future.     Dryden,  at  any 
always  had  to  have  his  copy  set  him  at  the  top  of  the  pagc^i 
wrote  ill  or  well  accordmgly.     His  mind  (somewhat  solid  foU 
poet)  warmed  slowly,  but,  once  fairly  heated  through,  he 
more  of  that  good-luck  of  self-oblivion  than  most  men* 
certainly  gave  even  a  lil>era.l  interpretation  to  Molierc*8  rulel 
taking  his  own  property  wherever  he  foimd  it,  though  he  so 
times  blundered  awkwardly  about  what  was  pixiperly  his; 
in  literature,  it  should  be  remembered,  a  thing  always  becon 
his  at  last  who  says  it  best,  and  thus  makes  it  his  ovm-f 

*  Not  his  solemn  tiistodcnl  droning  under  chat  title,  but  Addressed  '*  To  the  Gmr 
brio-BntonR  tm  tlittr  hAr\y** 

t  For  example,  Waller  Imd  »aid, 

**  Otiitfrs  tnny  u«e  the  ocvun  as  their  road, 
Only  the  Englifth  mak^  it  th^r  aMe  ; 

We  tread  on  hiUowt  with  a  nUt^^fiot" 

long  before  Campbell.    Ciuupbelt  belp«  himeelf  to  both  thoughlit,  onlivetu  i 
iat9 

**  Her  iDiin'h  is  o'er  tbe  mountain  ware. 
Her  borne  is  on  the  deep," 

and  tliey  Jire  bis  rorovermorew    Ui£  '*  levintliAns  iitioat  "  he  liji^i  from  tho  "  4 
Mjrnbdift  '* ;  but  in  wbat  c'onrt  could  Dryden  soe  ?    Again,  Wolkr  in  wioihcr  j 
oUis  the  Duke  of  York's  flag 


'  ^  Fiandor  once  lold  me  that  he  Raid  to  Words- 

u^. .:. .      ....  Wt>rduwortli»  a  man  may  mix  poeti'j  with  prose 

B  much  a£  he  plea.^8,  and  it  will  only  elevate  and  enliven ; 
fluent  he  mixes  a  particle  of  prose  with  his  poetry,  it 
J  -.  :,^  ,-. js  the  whole.'*   Wordsworth, he  added, never  forgave 
him*    The  always  hasty  Dryden,  as  I  think  I  have  already 
Raid,  was  liable,  like  a  careless  apothecary's  'prentice,  to  make 
the  same  confusion  of  mgrodients,  especially  in  the  more  mis- 
ehievouft  way.     1  cannot  leave  the  ^'  Annus  Mirabilis  '*  witliout 
an  example  of   this.      Describing  the   Dutch  prizes, 
like  au  auctioneer  than  a  poet,  he  says  that 
**  Same  English  wool,  vexed  in  a  Holgijin  loom, 
And  into  cloth  of  ^porijjTt^  fsortnuss  marje^  I 

Dili  into  France  or  coUlcr  Denmark  doorn. 
To  ruin  with  worse  ware  our  staple  trade/' 

'  '  '(  fancy  this  written  by  the  secretary  of  a  board  of 
II  unguarded  moment;  but  we  should  remeinl>er  that 
Ihe  poem  is  dedicated  to  the  city  of  London.  The  deprecia- 
tion t»f  the  rival  fabrics  is  exquisite  ;  and  Dryden,  the  most 
Eajiylish  of  our  poet^,  would  not  be  so  thoroughly  English  if  he 
had  not  in  him  some  fibre  of  la  nation  bonti<[uUr€,  Let  us 
now  ftee  how  ho  siicce*^ds  in  attempting  to  infuse  science  (the 
moet  obstinately  jirosy  material)  with  poetry.  Speaking  of 
**aQiore  exact  knowledge  of  the  longitudes,"  as  he  explains  in 
ft  note,  he  tells  us  that, 

**  Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  fihal]  go» 
And  view  the  ocean  learting  on  the  sky ; 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbors  we  sball  know^ 
And  on  the  lunar  worid  securely  prj." 

Dr.  Johnson  confesses  that  he  does  not  understand  this. 
\Vhy  j<hould  lie,  when  it  is  plain  that  Dryden  was  wholly  in  tlie 
dark  Inms^eU"?  To  understand  it  is  none  of  my  business,  but  I 
confess  that  it  interests  me  as  an  Americanism.  We  have 
Wtherto  been  credited  as  the  inventors  of  the  "  jumping-off 

*'  Him  dreattfui  streamer,  like  a  comet's  h«lr  *' ; 
Mfl  %h%,  I  MIeve,  \%  the  tirsr  upplication  of  the  celestial  portent  to  this  particoUr 
•cm.     Yvi  Milton'*  •*  imperifll  ennigTi  ^'  wave^  detittiii  hohintl  hi?  impregna- 
•,  and  even  Campbell  dnunts  hiw  "meteor  flii^ '*  hi  WiUkr's  face.     Uray'i 
^^  Mi^^\il  be  t^erit  tc)  tliti  lDek*tip,  hut  even  he  would  find  hail. 

*•  C*c«t  tmil«r  tjuelqu'utt  que  de  p)autt;r  dcs  cLoux.*'  i 
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place  "  at  the  extreme  western  verge  of  the  world.     But  Dij 
den  was  beforehand  with  ns.     Though  he  doubtless  knew  j 
the  earth  was  a  sphere  (and  perhaps  that  it  was  flattened  I 
the  poles),  it  was  always  a  flat  surface  in  his  fancj.    hi 
**  Amphitryon,"  he  makes  Alcmena  say :  — 

**  No,  I  would  fly  thee  to  tbe  ridge  of  earth, 
And  leap  the  precipite  to  Vape  tby  sigbL" 

And  in  his  '*  Spanish  Friar,"  Lorenzo  says  to  Elvira 
tliey  *'  will  travel  together  to  the  ridge  of  the  world,  and  1 
drop  together  into  the  next,"  It  is  idle  for  us  fvoor  Yauk 
to  hope  that  we  can  invent  anything.  To  say  sooth,  if  DryJ 
had  left  nothing  behind  him  hut  the  '*  Annus  Mirabilis,'* ) 
might  havo  sers'od  as  a  tyjie  of  the  kind  of  [)oet  America  wo 
have  produced  hy  the  higgest-river-and-talleist-mountain  rec^ 
longitude  and  latitude  in  plenty,  with  marks  of  culture 
tered  here  and  there  like  the  carets  on  a  proof-sheet. 

It  is  now  time  to  say  something  of  Dryden  as  a  dranMiil 
In  the  thirty-two  years  between  1662  and  16[»4  he  prodti 
twenty-five  plays,  and  assisted  Lee  in  two.     I  have  hint*?d  i 
it  took  Dryden  longer  than  most  men  to  find  the  true  \rm\l^ 
his  genius.     On  a  superficial  view,  he  might  almost  seen 
confirm  that  theory,  maintained  by  Jolmson,  among  otli 
that  genins  was  nothing  more  than  great  intellectual  po| 
exercised    persistently    in    some    particular    direction  wlj 
chance  decided,  so  that  it  lay  in  cireumst^nce  merely  whetl 
a  man  should  turn  out  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Newton*    But  wl 
we  come  to  compare  what  he  wrote,  regardless  of  iliner 
avort43d  face,  with  the  spontaneous  j»roduction  of  his  hap 
muse,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  think  his  example  one  of  1 
strongest  cases  against  the  theoiy  in  riuestion.     He  began  | 
dramatic  career,  as  usual,  by  rowing  against  the  strong  cu 
of  his  nature,  and  pulled  only  the  more  doggedly  the  morel 
felt  himself  swept  down  the  stream.     Hk  first  attempt  wa 
comedy,  and,  tliough  his  earliest  piece  of  that  kind  (the  ** ' 
Gallant,"  1663)  utterly  failed,  he  wrote  eight  others  afterwa 
On  the  2od  Febniary,  166S.  Pepys  writes  in  his  diary:  '*] 
Court,  and  there  saw  the  *  Wild  Gallant  *  performed  by  1 
lung's  house  ;  but  it  was  ill  acted,  and  the  play  so  poor  a  I 
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^J  never  saw  ia  my  life  almo^st,  and  bo  little  answering  the 
Rflme,  thar,  from  tlie  beginning  to  the  end,  I  conld  not,  nurcan 
^tlib  time^  tell  certainly  which  was  the  Wild  Gallant.     The 
:  iiid  not  eeem  pleased  at  all  the  whole  play,  nor  anybody 
After  some  aUenilion,  it  was  revived  witli  more  sue* 
On  its  publication  in  1G69  Dryden  honestly  admitted  ita 
aer  failure,  though  with  a  kind  of  salvo  for  his  self-love, 
lujade  tlie  t<jw,n  my  judges,  and  the  greater  part  condemned 
After  whicli  I  do  not  think  it  my  concernment  to  defend 
Lwith  the  ordinary   zeal  of  a   poet  for   his  decried  ixmm, 
ugh  Conieille  is  more  resolute  ia  his  preface  before  *  Pertba* 

p,'  •  which  was  condemned  more  universally  than  this 

it  wan  received  ut  Coiu't,  and  was  more  than  once  the 

Bitisement  of  his  Majesty,  by  his  own  command/'     Pepys 

IIS  amusingly  behind  the  scenes  in  the  matter  of  his  Ma- 

f*s  divertisement.     Dryden  docs  not  seem  to  see  that  in 

condemnutiou  of  something  meant  to  amuse  tlie  public 

can  be  no  question  of  degree.     To  fail  at  all  is  to  fail 

Ay. 

♦*  Tons  les  genres  $ont  permi's^  hers  le  genre  ennug$ux^** 
reading,  at  least,  all  Dry  den's  comic  writing  for  the 

^au^t  be  ranked  with  tlie  latter  class.     lie  himself  would 

filu  make  an  exception  of  tJie  *'  Spanish  Friar,"  but  1  conless 
that  1  rather  wonder  at  tJian  envy  thovse  who  can  be  anmsed  by 
iL  His  comedies  lack  everything  that  a  comedy  should  have, 
tightness,  quickness  of  transition,  unexpectedness  of  hicideut, 
r  cleverness  of  dialogue,  and  humorous  contrast  of  charEcter 
light  out  by  identity  of  situation*  The  comic  piirts  of  the 
aiden  Queen  *'  seem  to  me  Dryden's  best^  but  the  merit  even 
[lese  is  Shakespeare's,  and  there  is  little  choice  wliere  even 
[best  is  only  tolerable.  The  common  quality,  however,  of 
)ryden'fl  comedies  is  their  nastiness,  the  more  remarkable 
'  have  ample  evidence  that  be  was  a  mau  of  modest 
(U.  Pepys,  who  was  by  no  means  squeamish  (for 
itid  "  Sir  Martin  Marall  **  ^'  the  most  entii-e  piece  of  mirth 
.  that  ceHaiidy  ever  was  writ  .  •  •  .  very  good  wit  therein, 
[  fuoUng  ^•),  writes  in  his  diary  of  the  19th  June,  1668 :  **  My 

il\hs\  iTiitsttHy  of  "  Pi!rttmnt«  *'  was  att^'d  unsucfessfallj  In  1659.    Raciiie 
\  Rt^  tl#0  of  it  iu  hid  more  fortuuato  "  An(!rtimflf[ttOf'' 
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wife  and  Deb  to  the  king's  playhouse  to-day,  thinking 
me  tiiere,  and  saw  ih%  new  play  *  Evening  Love,*  of 
don^s,  which,  though  the  world  commends,  slio  likes 
The  next  day  he  saw  it  himself,  **  and  do  not  like  it,  it 
very  smutty,  and  nothing  so  good  as  the  *  Maiden  Queen '  c 
*  Indian  Emperor*  of  Dry  den's  making.     /  was  iroubfvd  ati 
On  the  22d  he  adds :  *'  Calling  this  day  at  Herringman's,! 
tells  me  Dryden  do  himself  call  it  but  a  Bfth-jrate  play.' 
was  no  doubt  true,  and  yet,  though  Drydfjn  in  his  prc^fa 
the  play  says,  ''  I  confess  I  have  given  [yiehied]  too  muc 
the  people  in  it,  and  am  ashamed  for  them  as  well  as  for  mj 
that  I  have  pleased  them  at  so  cheap  a  rate,**  he  f^i' 
add,  *'  not  that  there  is  anything  here  that  I  wouM  f] 

to  an  ill-natured  judge."     The  plot  was  from  Calderon,] 
the  author,  rebutting  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  tells  us  thji 
king  (*'  without  whose  command  they  should  no  lonj 
troubled  with  anything  of  mine ")  had  already  answer 
him  by  saying,  "  that  he  only  desired  that  they  who  ace 
me  of  theft  would  always  steal  him  plays  like  mine.**     Of 
morals  of  the  play  he  has  not  a  word,  nor  do  I  bcHe\*e 
was  conscious  of  any  harm  in  them  till  he  was  u 
Collier,  and  then  (with  some  protest  against  what  h.  . 
the  undue  severity  of  his  censor)  he  had  the  manliness  to  j 
fess  that  he  had  done  ^v^ong.     *'  It  becomes  me  not  to  drav 
pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  cause,  when  I  have  so  often  dr 
it  for  a  good  one."  f    And  in  a  letter  to  his  correspondent,  \ 
Thomas,  written  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  wa 
her  against  the  example  of  Mrs.  Behn,  he  suys,  with  rcmc 
smccrity :  ^^  I  confess  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  who  < 
in  justice  to  arraign  her,  who  have  been  myself  too  mul 
libertine  in  most  of  my  poems,  which  I  should  be  well 
tented  I  had  time  either  to  purge  or  to  see  them  fairly  burn 
Congreve  was  less  patient,  and  even  Dryden,  in  the  \m%\ 
logue  he  ever  wrote,  attempts  an  excuse ;  — 

'*  Perhaj>«  the  Par?wn  stretched  a  fKjint  too  fAr, 
When  with  our  Theatre*  he  wikjit'd  ii  war; 
ri«  tells  you  that  this  very  moral  age 
Received  the  first  infectton  Jrom  the  StJigv, 


Dr)den'H  pubtbher* 


t  Prcftice  lo  Uie  F»blw, 


But  «Qre  a  banblied  Courts  wiib  tewdnes  fraught » 
The  seeds  of  open  vice  returning  brought. 

Whitehftl]  the  naked  Vefiiis  first  reveaJed, 
Wh»»  standing,  ;is  at  Cyprus,  in  iier  alirioo, 
Tbtt  »trumpet  wju  iidort.*d  with  riUf^  dlviue. 


Thi*.  fjoetSf  who  must  live  hj  courts  or  ftjirve, 
Wi?re  protid  so  ^xk^I  a  Government  to  terve, 
And*  mixing  with  buffoons  and  pim[»d  profane, 
TjiimiMJ  th«  Sutge  fur  »otD»  Amail  snip  uf  gain/* 

least  of  all  men  sliould  have  fltooped  to  thia  palliation, 
lad,  not  without  justicej  said  of  himself:  **The  Biime  parts 
plication  which  have  made  me  a  poet  might  have  mised 
Iny  honors  of  the  gown.**  Milton  and  Marvell  neither 
y  the  Court  nor  sbirved*  Charles  Lamb  most  in- 
\y  defends  the  Comedy  of  the  Restoration  as  "the 
iry  and  quiet  Alsatia  of  hunted  casuistry/'  where  there 
pretence  of  representing  a  real  world.*  But  this  was 
!y  not  so*  Drydeu  again  and  again  Imasts  of  the  supe- 
vaut.age  which  his  age  had  over  that  of  the  elder  dram- 
in  painting  polite  life,  and  attributes  it  to  a  greater 
D  of  intercourse  between  the  poets  and  the  frequenters 
Court*t  We  shalF  he  less  surprised  at  the  kind  of  re- 
t  n\^}\\  which  Dry  den  congratulated  himself ,  when  wc 
from  the  dedication  of  *'  Marriage  k  la  Mode  ")  that  the 
■  Rochester  was  its  exemplar  :  *'The  best  comic  writers 
ago  will  join  with  me  ^J  acknowledge  that  they  have 
the  gallantries  of  courts,  the  delicacy  of  expression, 
t  decencies  of  behavior  from  youi*  Lordship,"  In  judg- 
jrden,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  some  years  he 
ider  contract  to  deliver  three  plays  a  year,  a  kind  of 
I  whicli  no  man  shoiild  subject  his  brain  who  has  a 
resi>ect  for  the  quality  of  its  products.  We  should  re- 
r^  too,  that  in  his  day  manner b  meant  what  wo  call 
that  custom  always  makes  a  larger  part  of  virtue 
average  men  than  they  are  quite  aware,  and  that  the 


)a\M  tome  otherwieo  nmhiguona  paasaget  in  thia  chiLrmlng^  and  tfuie 
its  titk«  **  On  the  ariijiciat  comedy  of  the  Inst  rcntury." 
pipcciaJty  his  defence  of  the  epilogae  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  "  Conquest 
-(1672). 
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reaction  from   an   outward  conformity  that  had  no  ro 
inward  faith  may  for  a  time  hav©^  given  to  the  frank  1 
prcssion  of  laxity  an  air  of  hone»^ty  that  made  it  hi 
refivshiiig.     There  is  no  such  hotbed  for  excess  1 1 
excess  of  restraint,  and  the  arrogant  fanaticism  of  a 
virtue  is  apt  to  make  men  suspiciuus  of  tyranny  in     " 
But  the  riot  of  emancipation  could  not  last  long,  iw  l 
tolerant  society  is  of  private  vice,  the  more  exacting  will  i 
of  public  decorum,  that  cxceHent  tiling,  so  often  the  \y\\mi 
sulmtitute  for  things  more  excellent.     By  1078  the  public  i 
had  so  far  recovered  its  tone  that  Dryden^s  comedy  of  **J 
berham  "  was  barely  tolerated  for  tlu'oe  nights.     I  will  let 
man  who  looked  at  human  nature  from  more  sides,  and 
fore  judged  it  more  gently  than  any  other,  give  the  only  ex^ 
possible  for  Dryden :  — 

**  Men*5  judgments  are 

A  pareul  of  their  fortunes,  and  thing's*  outward 

Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them 

To  sufier  all  alike." 

Dryden's  own  apology  only  makes  matters  worse  for  We 
showing  that  he  committed  bis  offences  witli  his  eyes 
open,  and  that  he  wrote  comedies  so  wholly  iu  despiti 
nature  as  never  to  deviate  into  the  comic.     Failing  as  cla 
he  dill  not  scni|»le  to  take  on  liimself  the  office  of  Cliiflinc 
the  palled  api)etite  of  the  public.     **  For  1  confess  my 
endeavours  are  to  deliglit  tlio  age  in  which  I  live.     If  tfao 
mour  of  this  be  for  low  copiedy,  small  accidents,  and  rail] 
I  will  force  my  genius  to  obey  it,  though  with  more  reput 
I  could  write  in  verse.     I  know  I  am  not  so  fitted  by  us 
write  comedy :  I  want  that  ^nyiiij  of  humour  which  is  reqt 
to  it.    My  conversation  is  slow  and  dull,  my  humour  satur 
and  reserved :     In  short,  I  am  none  of  those  who  endeavou 
break  jests  in  company  or  make  repartees.     So  that  those  i 
decry  my  comedieg  do  me  no  injury,  except  it  be  in 
of  profit :  Reputation  in  them  is  the  last  thing  to  which  I 
pretend."  *     For  my  own  part,  though  I  have  been  foro^ 
hold  mj  nose  in  iiicking  my  way  through  these  ordm'os  ttf  1 
den,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  think  them  far  less  mtiraUyJ 

^  Defence  of  an  Esaaj  on  Dramailck  Poos^. 
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i>U8  than  that  corps-de-ballet  literature  in  which  the  moat 
of  the  passioDH  is  made  more  tem|jtinglr  naked  by  a 
kf  French  gauze.  Nor  does  Pryderi's  lewdnesis  leave  such 
pk  in  the  mind  as  the  filthy  eyniciam  of  Swift,  who  de- 

to  uncover  the  naked nesa  of  otir  common  mother* 

[i«  pleasant   to  follow  Dryden   into  the  more   congenial 

of  heroic  plays,  though  here  also  we  find  him  making  a 

ptart.     Anxious  to  please  the  king,*  and  so  able  a  rea- 

aa  to  convince  even  lumsolf  of  the  juBtiee  of  wliatever 

be  argued «  he  not  only  wrote   tragedies  in  the  French 

hut  defended  his  practice  m  an  essay  which  is  by  far 

tiost  delight  fid  reproduction  of  the  classic  dialogue  ever 

^n  in  Eugh*«h.     Eugcnius    (Lord    Buckhurst),   Lisidcius 

[Charles  Sidley),  Crites  (Sir  R.  Howard),  and  Neander 

^len)  are  the  four  partakers  in  the  debate.     The  compara* 

oerits  of  aticients  and  moderns,  of  the  Shakespearian  and 

tufKjrary  drama,  of  rhyme  and  blank  verse,  the  value  of 

iree  (supposed)  Aristotelian  unities,  are  the  main  topics 

ad.     The  tone  of  the  discussion  is  admirable,  midway 

an  hof)kishnesB  and  talk,  and   the  fairness  mill  which 

[side  of  the  argumeiit  is  treated  shows  the  breadth  of 

!»n*8  mind  perhaps  better  than  any  otlier  one  piece  of  his 

ag.     There  are  no  men  of  straw  set  up  to  be  knocked 

again,  as  there  commonly  are  in  debates  conducted  upon 

|)lan.     The  **  Defence  "  of  the  Essay  is  to  be  taken  as  a 

ement  to  Neandor's  share  in  it,  as  well  as  many  scattered 

in  subsequent  prefaces  and  dedications-     All  the  in- 

ators  agree  that  *'  the  sweetness  of  English  verse  was 

understood  or  practised  by  our  fathers,*'  and  tliat  '^  our 

is  much  improved  by  the  happiness  of  some  writers  yet 

I,  who  first  taught  us  to  mould  otir  thoughts  into  easy  and 

leant  words,  to  retrcncli  the  superfluities  of  expression, 

make  our  rhyme  so  properly  a  part  of  the  verse  that  it 

never  mislead  the  sense,  but  itself  be  led  and  governed 

In  another  place  he  shows  that  by  *•  living  writers  "'  he 

It  Waller  and  Denham,     ''  Rlipne  has  all  the  advantages 


riie  favor  which  hcn»ick  plnvs  lijtvti  Utelj  fourvd  u|Kin  our  theutpr**  has  l>pcn 
f  defi'^i  to  Uuiiw  from  th<?  i^rHintcimncc  mtd  npprolmtion  they  h«ve  received  at 
|I>«rili(»tian  uf  "Indini*  Emperor"  to  DucheftH  of  MoumoHihj 
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of  pros©  besides  its  own.    But  the  excellence  and  dignity 
were  never  fully  known  till  Mr.  Wdler  tauglit  it:  he 
made  writing  eaeily  an  art;  first  showed  us  t^  c^»i    * 
sense,  most  commonly  in  distiches,  which  in  the  >* 
him  runs  on  for  so  many  lines  together  that  the  reader  ii  \ 
of  breath  to  overtake  it."*     Dryden  afterwards  changed | 
mind,  and  one  of  the  excelleucey  of  his  own  rbymed  ver 
th&t  bis  sense  is  too  ample  to  be  concluded  by  the 
Rhyme  had  been  censured  as  unnatural  in  dialogue ;  hut  Pr 
replies  that  it  is  no  more  so  tlian  blank  verse,  since  no 
talks  any  kind  of  verse  in  real  life.    But  the  argumentJ 
rhvrac  is  of  another  kind,     *'  I  am  satisfied  if  it  cause  delif 
for  delight  is  the  chief  if  not  the  only  end  of  poesy  [he  sfao 
have  said  means^  ;  instruction  can  be  admitted  but  in 
second  place,  for  poesy  only  instructs  as  it  delight-s. 
converse,  therefore,  which  a  poet  is  tx>  imitate  must  be  held 
ened  with  all  the  arts  and  ornaments  of  poesy,  and  must 
such  as,  strictly  Considered,  could  never  be  supposed  spoken 
any  without  premeditation.  ....  Thus  prose,  though  the 
ful  prince,  yet  is  by  common  consent  deposed  as  too  weak] 
the  government  of  serious  i>lays,  and,  he  failing,  there 
start  up  two  competitors :  one  the  nearer  in  l)lood,  whic 
blank  verse  ;  the  other  more  fit  for  the  ends  of  gover 
whicli  is  rhyme.     Blank  verse  is,  indeed,  tlie  nearer  prase,| 
he  is  blemished  with  the  weakness  of  bis  predecessor.     Rhj 
(for  I  will  deal  clearly)  has  somewhat  of  the  usurper  in  W 
but  he  is  brave  and  generous,  and  his  dominion  plcaiiing 
To  the  objection  that  the  difficulties  of  rhyme  will  lead  to 
cumlocution,  he  answers  in  substance,  that  a  good  poet 
know  how  to  avoid  them. 

It  is  curious  how  long  the  superstition  that  Waller  wa 
refiner  of  English  verse  has  prevailed  since  Dryden  first 
it  vogue.     He  was  a  very  poor  poet  and  a  purely  mechftti 
versifier.      He  has  lived   mainly   on  the   credit  of  a  m 


cou 


plet. 


♦  Dfdieftrion  of  •'  Rival  Ladtcs/* 

t  D*ffence  of  ihe  Essay.  Piydtsti,  in  ihc  hnjipiness  of  bis  i' 
fiont,  in  ftlmo!»t  unnmtcUcd.  Like  himiidf,  thvy  occupy  a  miti^ 
poetry  ntid  proee, — they  ore  a  crons  tjetwe^^n  iiietii{>hor  and  siiuiU* 
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*'  Tbe  •001*1  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  througli  chinkg  that  Time  hath  made," 

in  vhich  the  melody  alone  belongs  to  him,  and  the  conceit, 
nch  as  it  is,  to  Samnel  Daniel,  who  said,  long  before,  that  the 

body's 

"  walls,  grown  thin,  pennit  the  mind 
To  lo6k  ont  through  and  his  frailty  find." 

WiOor  has  mad^  worse  nonsense  of  it  in  the  transfusion.  It 
m^  seem  that  Ben  Jonson  had  a  prophetic  foreboding  of  him 
irken  he  wrote :  "  Others  there  are  tiiat  have  no  composition  at 
lUjlmt  a  kind  of  tuning  and  rhyming  fall,  in  what  t^ey  write, 
ft, runs  and  slides  and  only  makes  a  sound.  Women's  poets 
ttef  are  called,  as  you  have  women's  tailors. 

They  write  a  verse  as  smooth,  as  soft,  as  cream, 
In  which  there  is  no  torrent,  nor  scarce  stream. 

Toa  may  sound  these  wits  and  find  the  depth  of  them  with 
your  middle-finger."  *  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  grant- 
ed by  Waller,  as  afterwards  by  Dryden,  that  our  elder  poets 
bestowed  no  thought  upon  their  verse.  "  Waller  was  smooth," 
bat  unhappily  he  was  also  flat,  and  his  importation  of  the 
French  theory  of  the  couplet  as  a  kind  of  thought-coop  did 
nothing  but  mischief.f  He  never  compassed  even  a  smoothness 
preaching  this  description  of  a  nightingale's  song  by  a  third- 
ute  poet  of  the  earlier  school,  — 

**  Trails  her  plain  ditty  in  one  long-spun  note 
Through  the  sleek  passage  of  her  open  throat, 
A  clear,  nn wrinkled  song,"  — 

one  of  whose  beauties  is  its  running  over  into  the  third  verse. 
Those  poets  indeed 

**  Felt  music's  pulse  in  all  her  arteries  ** ; 

*  Discoreries. 

t  What  a  wretched  rh  jmer  he  could  be  we  may  see  iu  his  cdteratim  of  tbe 
"Haid's  Tragedy  '*  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher :  — 

"  Not  long  since  walking  in  the  field, 

My  narsc  and  I,  we  there  beheld 
•    A  goodly  fruit ;  which,  tempting  me, 
I  would  have  pinck'd ;  but,  trembling,  she, 
.  Whoever  eat  those  berries,  cried. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  died  ! '' 
What  intolerable  seesaw !    Not  much  of  Byron's  "  fatal  facility  "  in  these  octo- 
lyllabics! 


Dryden. 


[J 


ad  Drydeu  himself  foimd  out,  when  he  came  to  try  it, 
blmik  yerse  was  not  so  easy  a  thing  as  he  at  first  coticeh 
nay,  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  verse,  aud  that  it 
make  up  in  hai'iiiony,  by  variety  of  pause,  and  modulalum 
what  it  loses  in  the  melody  of  rhyme.     In  what  makes] 
chief  merit  of  his  later  versifieatiou,  he  hut  rf^di8cr»vtMY<l] 
secret  of  his  predecessors  in   giving  to  rhymed  pentame 
sometliiug  of  the  freedom  of  lilank  verse,  and  not  miitj 
metre  for  rhythmt 

Vfiltaire,  in  his  Commentary  on  CorneiUe,  has  suffid^ 
lamented  the  awkwardness  of  movement  imposed  upoal 
French  dramatists  by  the  gyves  of  rhyme.     But  he  conm] 
the  necessity  of  overcoming  this  obstacle,  on   the    whole 
advantage.     Difficulty  is  Ins  tenth  and  superior  muse, 
did  Dryden,  who  says  nearly  the  same  thing,  succeed  in 
attempt  at  the  French  manner  ?     lie  fell  into  ex^ty  one  < 
vices,  without  attaining  much  of  what  constitutes  \\a  el 
lenee.     From  the  nature  of  the  language,  all  French  poetij 
purely  artilicisU,  and  its  high  puUsh  is  all  that  keeps  out  dc 
Tlie  length  of  their  dramatic   verso  forces  the  French 
much  tautology,  into   bombast   in  its  original  meaning,] 
stuffing  out  a  thought  with  words  till  it  fills  the  line. 
rigid  system  of  their  rhyme,  which  makes  it  much  hardei 
manage  tlian  in  English,  has  accustomed  them  to  inaecur 
of  thought  which  would  shock  them  in  prose.     For  cxarap 
the  *'Cinna"  of  Corneille,  as  originally  written,  Emilic 
to  Augustus, — 

**  Ces  ilatiimes  duna  nos  ca'ura  ilfes  lon^teinps  ^toient  ne^es, 
Et  ct;  aoivt  tJe»  eecrots  dtj  jilua  de  qualre  anniSee." 

I  say  nothing  of  the  second  verse,  which  is  purely  prosaic  i 
plusage  exacted  by  the  rhyme,  nor  of  the  jingUng  togetb^ 
ces^  deSy  ^laierU^  n^es^  des^  and  secreU^  but  1  confess  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  eiiithet  that  Corneille  would  have  cli< 
for  Jiammes^  if  he  could  have   had  lus  own  way,  and 
flames  would  seem  of  all  things  tlie  hardest  tu  keep 
But  in  revising,  Corneille  changed  the  first  verse  thiis, — 

**  Ce»  damtues  lians  nos  opiirs  xarty  votrt  ortlre  6toU*nl  nH'f'.*' 

Can  anything  l>e  more  absurd  tlian  flames  born  to  order  ? 
Voltaire,  on  his  guard  against  these  rhyimng  pitfalls  fon 
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use,  does  not  notice  this  in  his  minute  comments  on  this 
aj.  Of  extravagant  metaphor,  the  result  of  this  same 
i^g  sound  the  file-leader  of  sense,  a  single  example  from 
Heraclius  "  shall  suffice :  —  ^ 

^'  La  vapeor  de  mon  sang  ira  groflsir  la  foudre 
Que  Dieu  tient  ddjk  prSte  k  le  reduire  en  poudre." 

[16  cannot  think  of  a  Louis  Quatorze  Apollo  except  in  a  full» 
tttomed  periwig,  and  the  tragic  style  of  their  poets  is  always 
lowing  the  disastrous  influence  of  that  portentous  comet.  It 
the  stifle  perruque  in  another  than  the  French  meaning  of 
le  phrase,  and  the  skill  lay  in  dressing  it  majestically,  so  that, 

I  Cibber  says,  "  upon  the  head  of  a  man  of  sense,  if  it  became 
A,  it  could  neyer  fail  of  drawing  to  him  a  more  partial  regard 
id  benevolence  than  could  possibly  be  hoped  for  in  an  ill- 
Ade  one."    It  did  not  become  Dryden,  and  he  left  it  o£f.* 
Like  his  own  Zimri,  Dryden  was  "  all  for  "  this  or  that  fancy, 

II  he  took  up  with  another.  But  even  while  he  was  writing 
\  French  models,  his  judgment  could  not  be  blinded  to  their 
i^ts.  "  Look  upon  the  *  Cinn^'  and  the  '  Pompey,'  they 
■e  not  so  properly  to  be  called  plays  as  long  discourses  of 
lason  of  State,  and  '  Polieucte '  in  matters  of  relipon  is  as 
Jemn  as  the  long  stops  upon  our  organs ;  .  .  .  .  their  actors 

)eak  by  the  hour-glass  like  our  parsons I  deny  not  but 

lis  may  suit  well  enough  with  the  French,  for  as  we,  who  are 
more  sullen  people,  come  to  be  diverted  at  our  plays,  so  they, 
ho  are  of  an  airy  and  gay  temper,  come  thither  to  make 
lemselves  more  serious."  f  With  what  an  air  of  innocent  un- 
>nsci()usne8s  the  sarcasm  is  driven  home !  Again,  while  he  was 
ill  slaving  at  these  bricks  without  straw,  he  says :  "  The  present 
rench  poets  are  generally  accused  that,  wheresoever  they  lay 
e  scene,  or  in  whatever  age,  the  manners  of  their  heroes  are 
holly  French.  Racine's  Bajazet  is  bred  at  Constantinople, 
it  his  civilities  are  conveyed  to  him  by  some  secret  passage 
}ni  Versailles  into  the  Seraglio."  It  is  curious  that  Voltaire, 
eaking  of  the  Berenice  of  Racine,  praises  a  passage  in  it  for 
ecisely  what  Dryden  condemns :  "  II  semble  qu'on  entende 

*  In  more  senses  than  one.    His  last  and  best  portrait  shows  him  in  his  own 
J  hair. 
Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy. 
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JlenrieUe    d'Angleterre    elle-meme    parlant   au   marquis 
Vardes,     La  politesse  de  la  cour  de  Louis  XTK,  Taj 
de  la  langue  Franraise,  la  douceur  de  la  versification  la 
oaturelle,  le  Bentiment  le  plus  tendre,  tout  se  trouve  d; 
peu  de  vera."     After  Dryden  had  broken  away  from  the 
style,  he  speaks  out  more  plainly.     In  the  Preface  to  liia 
for  Love,'-  in  reply  to  some  carils  upon  "  little,  and  not 
tial  decencies,"  the  decision  about  which  he  refers  to  a 
of  ceremonies,  he  goes  on  to  say ;  *'  Tlie  French  poets, 
fese,  are  strict  observers  of  these  punctUios ;  •  • , .  in  this 
of  manners  does  the  excellency  of  French   poetry 
Their  heroes  are  the  most  civil  people  breathing,  but 
good  breeding  seldom  extends  to  a  word  of  sense.     All 
wit  is  in  their  ceremony  ;  they  want  the  genius  which  animsM 
our  stage,  and  therefore  *t  is  but  nocessaiy,  when  they  caimoi 

please,  that  they  should  take  care  not  to  offend The; 

so  careful  not  to  exasperate  a  critic  that  tliey  never  lea' 
any  work,  ....  for  no  part  of  a  poem  is  worth  our  di 
mending  where  the  whole*  is  insipid,  as  when  we  have 
tested  jjallcd  wine,  we  stay  not  to  examine  it  glass  by 
But  while  they  affect  to  shine  in  trifles,  they  are  oft*?n  cj 

in  essentials For  my  part,  I  desire  to  be  tried 

laws  of  my  own  country/'     This  is  said  in  heat,  but  it  is 
enough  that  his  mind  was  wholly  changed.     In  his  diB< 
on  ejjic  poetry  he  is  as  decided,  but  more  temperate.     He' 
that  the  French  heroic  verse  ^^nms  with  more  activity 
strength.*     Their  language  is  not  strmig  with  sinews  111 
English ;  it  has  the  nimVJcness  of  a  greyhound,  but  d< 
bulk  and  body  of  a  mastiff.     Our  men  and  nur  verses  oTei 
them  by  their  weight,  and  ponderer  non  numero^  is  the 
motto.     The  French  have  set  up  purity  for  the  stand; 
their  language,  and  a  masculine  vigor  is  that  of  ours, 
their  tongue  is  the  genius  of  their  poets,  —  light  and  trifling 
comparison  of  the  English." 

*  A  French  benilecusyliablc  verse  n\m  exa<:tly  like  oar  ballad  m^niaro: 
A  cahhler  tht^re  was  and  he  Uved  in  a  st&U,  .... 
/,a  rainon,  pour  marther,  n*a  souvent  qu'une  poye. 

(Drydra** 

Tbo  verse  h  not  ft  Hon decasy liable.      '*  Attended   walchfuU/  to  lict 
{Mllti,  Dudieanois),  mul  tinil  that,  in  nine  tiuus  oat  of  ten,  *  A  cobbtcniiatj 
Ac,  is  the  moe  of  tins  Fieiicii  \niio\^.*^  —  Mwrt  i  Dwrnj^^itj^  A^rU,  18tl. 
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Dryden  might  have  profited  by  an  admirable  saying  of  his 
own,  that  ^^  they  who  would  combat  general  authority  with  par- 
ticnlar  opinion  must  first  establish  themseWes  a  reputation  of 
understanding  better  than  other  mqn/'  He  understood  the 
defects  much  better  than  the  beauties  of  the  French  theatre. 
Leasing  was  even  more  one-sided  in  his  judgment  upon  it.* 
Goethe,  with  his  usual  wisdom,  studied  it  carefully  without 
loeing  his  temper,  and  tried  to  profit  by  its  structural  merits. 
Dryden,  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  copied  its  worst  faults, 
especially  its  declamatory  sentiment.  He  should  have  known 
iiiat  certain  things  can  never  be  transplanted,  and  that  among 
iliese  is  a  style  of  poetry  whose  great  excellence  was  that  it 
iras  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  genius  of  the  people  among 
wbom  it  came  into  being.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Dryden  had  no 
aptitude  whatever  for  the  stage,  and  in  writing  for  it  he  was  at- 
tempting to  make  a  trade  of  his  genius,  —  an  arrangement  from 
which  the  genius  always  withdraws  in  disgust.  It  was  easier 
to  make  loose  thinking  and  the  bad  writing  which  betrays  it 
pass  unobserved  while  the  ear  was  occupied  with  the  sonorous 
music  of  the  rhyme  to  which  they  marched.  Except  in  "  All 
for  Love,"  "  the  only  play,"  he  tells  us,  "  which  he  wrote  to 
please  himself,"  f  there  is  no  trace  of  real  passion  in  any  of  his 
tragedies.  This,  indeed,  is  inevitable,  for  there  are  no  charac- 
ters, but  only  personages,  in  any  except  that.  That  is,  in 
many  respects,  a  noble  play,  and  there  are  few  finer  scenes, 
whether  in  the  conception  or  the  carrying  out,  than  that  be- 
tween Antony  and  Ventidius  in  the  first  act. 

As  usual,  Dryden's  good  sense  was  not  blind  to  the  extrava- 
gances of  his  dramatic  style.  In  "  Mac  Flecknoe  "  he  makes 
his  own  Maximin  the  type  of  childish  rant, 

"  And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy  " ; 
but,  as  usual  also,  he  could  give  a  plausible  reason  for  his  own 
iiustakes  by  means  of  that  most  fallacious  of  all  fallacies  which 
is  true  so  far  as  it  goes.     In  his  Prologue  to  the  "  Royal  Mar- 
tyr'* he  says:  — 

**  And  he  who  so.rvilely  creeps  afler  sense 
Is  safe,  but  ne'er  will  reach  an  excellence. 

*  Diderot  and  Knusseau,  however,  thought  their  langaage  unfit  for  j>octry,  and 
'Oliaire  seems  to  have  half  agreed  with  them. 
t  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Ftdnting. 
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And      tl 
ever 

partljr    ujr 

would 

he  hac 

for  tbo  « 

himself,  wnere  ma  g 

the  boundary  wlxic 

thmking  of  hiinselt, 

Antony, — 


itf  when  &  tyT&nt  fbr  liut  tii(^me  be  Imd, 
\  Joot>ied  tbc  i^ins  find  let  tib  tnUAc  ruD  Huult 
id^  thong b  h(^  E^tutnblejf  in  ^  full  cjurt^er^ 
t  raabiK^sB  b  a  better  fault  tlian  fear ; 


<?j  ilien^  who  of  each  trip  adTantage  takci 

ad  out  tboMi!  faulta  which  the)^  Tvant  wit  to  make  " 

reikce  to  the  same  play  he  telle  us :  **  I  have  not 

'  of  numbers  in  my  vcm^ 
t  itiore  especially  becatn?e  1 
»  s^iiabks"  Dr3"deii,  wkn 
old  have  had  amall  rmf^d 
I  making  of  faults,  and  \m 
t  edigaged,  admirahly  define*! 
S8S  from  rashness/  He  wa.t 
ii       he  makes  Ventddius  say  of 


1  tant 


**  He  starts  out  wide 
And  bounde  into  a  vice  tbat  b<aar^  h\tn  far 
From  his  fii*at  course,  antl  plungei  him  in  ilk ; 
But,  when  hia  danger  nmkea  him  find  his  fault, 
Quick  to  observe,  and  full  of  Bhurp  remors*;. 
He  censures  eagerlj'  his  own  middled]^, 
Jedg^ing  himself  with  malice  to  htmst^lf, 
And  not  forgivii^g  what  ats  msiii  he  dtd 
Because  his  otbirr  parUi  are  more  than  man." 

But  bad  though  they  nearly  all  are  as  wholes,  his  plays  con- 
tain passages  wl;ich  ouly  the  great  masters  have  surpassed, 
and  to  the  level  of  wliich  no  subsequent  writer  for  the  sUge 
has  ever  risen.  The  nocessity  of  rhyuie  often  forced  him  to  * 
platitude,  as  where  he  says,  — 

"  My  love  was  blind  to  your  deluding  art, 
But  blind  men  feel  when  stabbed  so  near  the  heart/*  ♦ 

But  even  in  rhyme  he  not  seldom  justifies  his  claim  to  the  title 
of  "  glorious  John."  In  the  very  play  from  which  I  have  just 
quoted  are  these  verses  in  his  best  manner :  — 

"  No,  like  his  better  Fortune  I  '11  appear, 
With  opei>  arms,  loose  veil,  and  flowing  hair, 
Just  flying  forward  from  her  rolling  sphere." 


*  Conqaest  of  Grenada,  Second  Tart. 
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comparisons,  as  I  have  said,  are  almost  always  ^appy. 
8,  from  the  ^^  Indian  Emperor,"  is  tenderly  pathetic :  — 
^  As  callow  birds, 
Whooe  mother 's  killed  in  seeking  ofr  the  prey, 
Cry  in  their  nest  and  think  her  long  away, 
And,  at  each  leaf  that  stirs,  each  blast  of  wind, 
Gape  for  the  food  which  they  most  never  find." 

1  this,  of  the  anger  with  which  the  Maiden  Queen,  striy- 
to  hide  her  jealousy,  betrays  her  love,  is  vigorous :  — 

*'  Her  rage  was  love,  and  its  tempestnoos  flame. 
Like  lightning,  showed  the  heaven  fix)m  whence  it  came." 

he  following  simile  from  the  ^^  Conquest  of  Granada  "  is  as 
[  expressed  as  it  is  apt  in  conception :  — 
'*  I  scarcely  understand  my  own  intent ; 

But,  silk-worm  like,  so  long  within  have  wrought. 

That  I  am  lost  in  my  own  web  of  thought." 

1  the  "  Rival  Ladies,"  Angelina,  walking  in  the  dark,  de- 
bes  her  sensations  naturally  and  strikingly :  — 
"  No  noise  but  what  my  footsteps  make,  and  they 
Sound  dreadfully  and  louder  than  by  day : 
They  double  too,  and  every  step  I  take 
Sounds  thick,  mothinks,  and  more  than  one  could  make.*' 

1  all  the  rliymed  plays  *  there  are  many  passages  which  one 
itlier  inclined  to  like  than  sure  he  would  be  right  in  liking 
n.    The  following  verses  from  "  Aurengzebe  "  are  of  this 

"  ^fy  love  was  such  it  needed  no  return, 
Rich  in  itself,  like  elemental  fire, 
Whose  pureness  does  no  aliment  require." 

5  is  Cowleyish,  and  pureness  is  surely  the  wrong  word  ;  and 
it  is  better  than  mere  commonplace.  Perhaps  what  often- 
turns  the  balance  in  Dryden's  favor,  when  we  are  weighing 
claims  as  a  poet,  is  his  persistent  capability  of  enthusi- 
.  To  the  last  he  kindles,  and  sometimes  almost  flashes 
that  supernatural  light  which  is  the  supreme  test  of  poetic 
ius.  As  he  himself  so  finely  and  characteristically  says  in 
arengzebc,"  there  was  no  period  in  his  life  when  it  was  not 
of  him  that 

"  He  felt  the  inspiring  heat,  the  absent  god  return." 
*  In  most,  he  mingles  blank  vetse. 


tion  ^- 
ner :  — 


Pithy  sei 
aa  if  ui 
few  at  i»4. 
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I  which  follow  are  full  of  hira,  and,  with  the  excep' 
single  word  Ufulerwent^  are  m  liis  luckiest  man- 

>De  loose,, one  sail 7  of  &  heroes  soul, 

k>ei  all  the  military  art  eontrol. 

V^hile  tiroorona  wit  gotjs  rooDil,  or  forda  th&  shore) 

!«  ilioots  the  giilfr  aod  is  alripady  o'er, 

knd,  when  tke  t'utlitidiujttio  it  is  s petit f 

'    '^     '  T         i    '  he  tinderwent"  ♦ 

ays  drop  from  Drydiiu's  pea 
:  Yerse.     I  string  topetber  a 


*  TL^  ^.^atcflt  arg 

*  Few  know  the  ui 

*  Time  ijivGfl  himieli 

*  Death  m  it^^ulf  is  ik 
To  be  we  know  not 


i  love." 

't  is  prist." 

lued.*' 
we  fear 
now  not  where.** 


**  f^ovr*  sMtlii'i*  find?*  ivitmiitv  f^v  ir\ tCkv>  \t  ; 

Like  death,  he  knows  no  difference  in  degrees." 
"  That  *s  empire,  that  which  I  can  give  away." 
"  Yours  is  a  soul  irregularly  great, 

Which,  wanting  temper,  yet  abounds  in  heat." 
"  Forgiveness  to  the  injured  does  belong. 

But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong." 
**  Poor  women's  thoughts  are  all  extempore." 
"  The  cause  of  love  can  never  be  assigned, 

'T  is  in  no  face,  but  in  the  lover's  mind."  f 
"  Heaven  can  forgive  a  crime  to  penitence, 

For  Heaven  can  judge  if  penitence  be  true  ; 

But  man,  who  knows  not  hearts,  should  make  examples.' 
"  Kings'  titles  commonly  begin  by  force. 

Which  lime  wears  off  and  mellows  into  right." 
"  Fear 's  a  large  promiser  ;  who  subject  live 

To  that  base  passion,  know  not  what  they  give." 
"  The  secret  pleasure  of  the  generous  act 

Is  the  great  mind's  great  bribe." 
"  That  bad  thing,  gold,  buys  all  good  things." 
"  Why,  love  does  all  that 's  noble  here  below." 
"  To  prove  religion  true, 

If  either  wit  or  sufferings  could  suffice, 

All  faiths  afford  the  constant  and  the  wise." 

*  Conquest  of  Granada. 

t  This  recalls  some  charming  verses  of  Alfred  de  Masset :  — 
"  La  muse  est  toujours  belle, 
Meme  pour  I'insens^,  mSme  pour  Timpuissant, 
Cam  &eau<^pour  nous,  c'est  xwLre  amour  pour  elle" 
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But  Dryden,  as  he  tells  us  himself, 

**  Grew  weary  df  his  loog-Ioved  mbtreas,  Rhyme ; 
Passion 's  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound, 
And  Nature  flies  him  like  enchanted  ground." 

The  finest  thmgs  in  his  plays  were  written  in  blank  verse,  as 
vernacular  to  him  as  the  alexandrine  to  the  French.  In  this 
he  vindicates  his  claim  as  a  poet.  His  diction  gets  wings,  and 
both  his  verse  and  his  thought  become  capable  of  a  reach  which 
was  denied  them  when  set  in  the  stocks  of  the  couplet.  The 
solid  man  becomes  even  airy  in  this  new-found  fireedom :  — 

'*  *  How  I  loved,'  says  Antony ; 
Witness  ye  days  and  nights,  and  all  ye  hours 
That  danced  away  with  down  upon  yourfeet^ 

And  what  image  was  ever  more  delicately  exquisite,  what  move- 
ment more  fadingly  accordant  with  the  sense,  than  in  the  last 
two  verses  of  the  following  passage  ? 

"  I  feel  death  risinjij  higher  still  and  higher, 
Within  my  bosom  ;  every  breath  I  fetch 
Shuts  up  my  life  within  a  shorter  compass, 
And^  like  the  vanishing  sound  of  bells^  grows  less 
And  less  each  pulses  till  it  be  lost  in  air"* 

^OT  was  he  altogether  without  pathos,  though  it  is  rare  with 
iiim.   The  following  passage  seems  to  me  tenderly  full  of  it :  — 

**  Something  like 
That  voice,  mcthinks,  I  should  have  somewhere  heard ; 
But  floods  of  woe  have  hurried  it  far  off 
Beyond  my  ken  of  soul."  f 

And  this  single  verse  from  "  Aurengzebe  "  :  — 

"  Live  still !  oh  live  I  live  even  to  be  unkind!  ** 
\vith  its  passionate  eagerness  and  sobbing  repetition,  is  worth  a 
ship-load  of  the  long-drawn  treacle  of  modern  self-compassion. 
Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  we  come  upon  something  that 
makes  us  hesitate  again  whether,  after  all,  Dryden  was  not 
grandiose  rather  than  great,  as  in  the  two  passages  that  next 
follow :  — 

"  He  looks  secure  of  death,  superior  greatnew. 
Like  Jove  when  he  made  Fate  and  said,  Thou  art 
The  slave  of  my  creation."  { 

*  Rival  Ladies.  t  Don  Sebastian.  ^t  ^^^- 
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**  I  'm  pleased  wiUi  my  own  work  \  Jotc  was  not 

With  infknt  nnturc,  when  hii  Bpaeious  hntul 
Had  roun<1crl  this  huge  ball  of  eartii  and  sew, 
Ta  give  it  the  lirst  push  and  eee  it  r^ll 
Along  ihe  va^it  *it»ywt/*  • 

I  should  8aj  that  Dryden  is  more  apt  to  dilate  our  fane 

our  thought,  as  great  poets  have  the  gift  of  doing. 
he  have  not  the  potent  alchemy  that  transmutes  the  I 
our  commonplace  associatiouB  into  gold,  as  Shakespeare 
how  to  do  so  easily,  yet  his  sense  is  al\Fay8  up  to  the  8 
standard ;  and  though  he  has  not  added  so  much  as  som 
done  to  the  stock  of  bullion  winch  others  atlterwards  co 
put  in  circulation,  there  are  few  who  have  mint^»d  so 
phrascfl  that  are  still  a  part  of  our  daily  currency.  Til 
line  of  the  following  passage  has  been  worn  pitjtty  smOO 
the  succeeding  ones  are  less  familiar :  — 

"  Men  are  but  children  of  a  laj^er  growth, 
Our  appetites  as  apt  to  change  as  thelrSt 
*    And  full  aa  craving  tixi  and  foil  as  vain ; 
And  yet  the  souh  shut  up  in  her  dark  ruonii 
Viewing  i*o  elear  abrond^  at  home  see*  nothing ; 
Btit,  like  a  male  in  earth,  buny  and  blind , 
\Voi'ki»  all  her  folly  np  ani]  easts  it  ovitward 
Jn  the  world ':i  open  view/'  \ 

The  image  is  mLxed  and  even  contradictory,  Vint 
obtains  gi*aco  for  it.  I  feel  as  if  Shakespeare  woulc 
written  seeing  for  viewing^  thus  gaining  the  strength  o 
tition  in  one  verse  and  avoidiug  the  sameness  of  it 
other,  Dryden,  I  suspect,  was  not  much  given  to  corn 
and  indeed  one  of  ihe  great  charms  of  his  best  writing  i 
everything  seems  struck  ofl'at  a  heat,  as  by  a  superior  man 
best  mood  of  tds  talk.  Where  he  rises,  he  generally  bf 
fervent  rather  than  imaginative ;  his  thought  docs 
porate  itself  in  metaphor,  as  in  pm-ely  jwxjtic  mindi 
peats  and  reinforces  itself  in  simile.  Where  he  u  imaj 
it  is  in  that  lower  sense  which  the  poverty  of  our  langua^ 
want  of  a  better  word,  comjiela  us  to  call  picturesque,  am 
then  ho  shows  little  of  that  finer  instinct  which  suggg 
much  more  than  it  tells*  and  works  the  more  powerfull; 
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taxes  more  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  In  Donne^s  ^^  Belie '' 
Vtiere  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  He  fimoies  some  one 
breaking  np  his  grave  and  spying 

"  A  bracelet  of  bright  hair  about  the  bone," — 
a  verse  that  still  shines  there  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb,  after 
two  oentorieSy  like  one  of  those  inextinguishable  lamps  whose 
secret  is  lost.*    Yet  Drjden  sometimes  showed  a  sense  of  this 
magic  of  a  mysterious  hint,  as  in  the  ^'  Spanish  Friar  " :  — 
**  No,  I  confen,  you  bade  me  not  in  words ; 
The  dial  spoke  not,  but  it  made  shrewd  signs. 
And  pointed  full  upon  the  stroke  of  murder." 

This  is  perhaps  a  solitary  example.  Nor  is  he  always  so  pos- 
sessed by  the  image  in  his  mind  as  unconsciously  to  chose  even 
the  picturesquely  imaginative  word.  He  has  done  so,  however, 
in  this  passage  firom  ^^  Marriage  k  la  Mode  " :  — 

**  Ton  ne'er  must  hope  again  to  see  your  princess. 
Except  as  prisoners  view  fair  walks  and  streets, 
And  careless  passengers  going  by  their  grates." 

But,  after  all,  he  is  best  upon  a  level,  table-land,  it  is  true,  and 
a  Arery  high  level,  but  still  somewhere  between  the  higher 
P^aks  of  inspiration  and  the  plain  of  e very-day  life.  In  those 
Presages  where  he  moralizes  he  is  always  good,  setting  some 
oV»'ious  truth  in  a  new  light  by  vigorous  phrase  and  happy 
^lustration.  Take  this  (from  **  (Edipus  "  )  as  a  proof  of  it :  — 
"  The  gods  are  just, 

But  how  can  finite  measure  infinite  ? 

Reason !  alas,  it  does  not  know  itself ! 

Yet  man,  vain  man,  would  with  his  short-lined  plummet 

Fathom  the  vast  abyss  of  heavenly  justice. 

Whatever  is,  is  in  its  causes  just. 

Since  all  things  are  by  fate.     But  purblind  man 

Sees  but  a  part  o'  th'  chain,  the  nearest  links, 

His  eyes  not  carrying  to  that  equal  beam 

That  poises  all  above." 

Prom  the  same  play  I  pick  an  illustration  of  that  ripened 
sweetness  of  thought  and  language  which  marks  the  natural 

♦  Dryden,  with  his  wonted  perspicacity,  calls  Donne  **  the  greatest  wit,  thoagh 
not  the  best  poet,  of  oar  nation."  (Dedication  of  Eleonora.)    Even  as  a  poet 

Donne 

"  Had  in  him  those  brave  translunary  things 
That  oar  first  poets  had." 
To  open  vistas  for  the  imagination  through  the  blind  wall  of  the  senses,  as  h«  co^xVl 
I  do,  is  the  Mupreme  fanctioa  of  poetry. 
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vain  of  Dryden.    One  oannot  holp  applying  tiie  paae&go  to 
late  Mr.  Quincy  :  — 

»♦  0(  nu  distemper,  of  no  bluit  lie  died. 
But  fell  like  autainn  fruit  that  moliowetl  long, 
E'en  vrondered  at  bt^caase  he  dropt  oo  fooDor ; 
Fate  Beeraed  to  wriiid  him  op  for  fjui^score  j^eart ; 
Yet  freebly  nin  he  on  ten  vrint**r»  more. 
Till,  like  »  clock  worn  out  witli  entinisj  Tiwc 
The  wheels  of  vr^Hry  life  at  last  stood  still**  • 

Here  is  another  of  tlie  same  kind  from  **  All  for  Lnve  " : —  ' 

**  Gone  «o  soon  1 
I«  Death  no  more  ?     Ilo  \i%m\  him  earclcsalr^ 
With  a  familiar  kindness ;  ere  Xw  ku'X'ked, 
Han  to  the  d(X)r  and  took  him  in  h\f>  arms, 

As  who  should  9«)%  You  *re  WnlcOltH-  mI  aH  Imnn*, 

A  friend  need  give  no  warning." 
With  one  more  extract  from  tbe  same  play,  which  m  m 
way  his  best^  for  he  had,  when  he  wrote  it,  been  feeding  * 
bee-bread  of  Shakespeare,  I  shall  conclude.    Antony  gay 

**  For  I  am  now  »o  sunk  from  what  I  wa^i, 
Thou  find'st  me  at  my  lowest  water-mark. 
The  rivers  that  ran  in  and  raj»ed  my  fortun«« 
Are  all  ilried  upi  or  take  another  course : 
What  I  have  left  is  from  my  nativi;  »pring;  . 
I  Ve  a' heart  still  that  swells  in  scorn  of  Fate, 
And  lifts  me  to  my  banks.** 

This  is  certainly,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  what  used  to  * 
called  the  grand  style  at  once  nuble  and  natural.     I  have  n| 
undertaken  to  analyze  any  one  uf  the  plays,  for  (except  in  ** . 
for  Love  '*)  it  would  have  been  only  to  expose  their  weaknes 
Dryden  had  no  constructive  faculty  ;  and  in  every  one  of 
'  longer  poems  that  required  a  plot,  the  plot  is  bad,  always  ma 
or  less  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  rather  hitched-on  to 
subject  than  combining  with  it*     It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  1 
fore  learaig  this  part  of  Dryden' s  literary  work,  that  Hor 
Tooke  thought  '*  Don  Sebastian ''  "  the  best  play  extant.'^ 
Gray  admired  the  plays  of  Dryden,  '*  not  as  dramatic 
tiouB,  but  as  poetry/*  %    Of  their  rant,  their  fustiaxi,  1  i 

*  My  own  judjjrment  is  my  sole  warraat  for  attHbutitig  t(ies«  exuscu 
CEdlpus  to  Drvden  mther  than  Ijoe. 
t  llocollertions  of  Iluirerji,  p.  165. 
}  NichoUs's  Rcmtniiiccrtces  of  Gray.    Pitkexing's  edicioji  of  Groy'e  Worktf, ' 

y.  p.  35* 
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t,  iheir  bad  Euglish,  of  their  innumerable  sins  against 
rden'a  own  better  conscience  both  as  poet  and  critic,  I  shall 
use  myself  from  giving  any  instances.*  I  like  what  is  good 
[)ryden  so  much,  and  it  15  so  good,  that  I  think  Gray  was 
ified  in  always  losing  his  temper  when  he  heard  ^'  his  fiuilts 
icised/'  f 

t  is  as  a  satirist  and  pleader  in  verse  that  Dryden  is  best 
)wn,  and  as  both  he  is  in  some  respects  nnrivalled.  His 
ire  is  not  so  sly  as  Chaucer's,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
16  good-nature.  There  is  no  malice  in  it.  I  shall  not  enter 
)  his  literary  quarrels  further  than  to  say  that  he  seehis  to 
,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  forbearing,  which  is  the  more 
iking  as  he  tells  us  repeatedly  that  he  was  naturally  vindictive. 
Tiras  he  who  called  revenge  ^^  the  darling  attribute  of  heaven.'' 
complain  not  of  their  lampoons  and  libels,  though  I  have 
n  the  public  mark  for  many  years.  I  am  vindictive  enough 
have  repelled  force  by  force,  if  I  could  imagine  that  any  of 
m  had  ever  reached  me."  It  was  this  feeling  of  easy  supe- 
ritj,  I  suspect,  that  made  him  the  mark  for  so  much  jealous 
iperation.  Scott  is  wrong  in  attributing  his  onslaught  upon 
tie  to  jealousy  because  one  of  the  latter's  plays  had  been 
formed  at  Court,  —  an  honor  never  paid  to  any  of  Dryden's.J 
ave  found  nothing  like  a  trace  of  jealousy  in  that  large  and 
lignant  nature.  In  his  vindication  of  the  "  Duke  of  Guise," 
says,  with  honest  confidence  in  himself:   "  Nay,  I  durst 

Let  one  suffice  for  all.    In  the  "  Royal  Martyr,"  Porphyrius,  awaiting  his  ex- 
ion,  says  to  Mnximin,  who  had  wished  him  for  a  son-in-law :  — 
"  ^Vlle^e'c^  tlion  stand 'st,  I  '11  level  at  that  place 

My  gushing  blood,  and  spout  it  at  thy  face ; 

Thus  not  by  marriage  we  onr  blood  will  join ; 

Nay,  more,  my  arms  shall  throw  my  head  at  thine." 
It  is  no  shame,"  says  Dr}'dcn  himself,  "  to  be  a  poet,  though  it  is  to  bo  a 
one." 

Gray,  w6i  supra^  p.  38. 

Scott  had  never  seen  Pepys's  Diary  wlien  ho  wrote  this,  or  he  would  hate  left 
Qwritten  :  "  Fell  to  discourse  of  the  last  night's  work  at  Court,  where  the 
fs  and  Duke  of  Monmouth  acted  the  '  Indian  Emperor,'  wherein  they  told  me 
» things  most  remarkable,  that  not  any  woman  but  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth 
Mrs.  Comwallis  did  anything  but  like  fools  and  stocks,  but  that  these  two  did 
nost  extraordinary  well ;  that  not  any  man  did  anything  well  bat  Captain 
ryan,  who  spoke  and  did  well,  but  above  all  things  did  dancse  most  incompar- 
."  — 14th  January,  1668. 
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almost  refer  myself  to  some  of  tbe  angry  poets  oa  the 
side,  wliether  1  have  not  rather  countenanced  ainl 
begiauiiigs  than  hindered  them  from  ritiiug."     i 
have  been  really  as  inditTerent  to  the  attackd  on  himself  m  \ 
pretended  to  be.     In  the  same  vindication  he  flays  of  the  ** 
hoarsal,"  the  oidy  une  of  them  that  had  any  wit  in  it,  an^ 
has  a  great  deal :  ^^  Much  les»  am  I  concerned  at  tlie 
name  of  Bayes  ;  that 's  a  brat  go  like  his  uwn  father  tl 
not  be  mistaken  fur  any  other  body*   They  might  sis  i 
have  called  Tom  Sternhold  Virgil,  and  the  reaemblaxice  wq 
have  held  as  well.'*     In  his  Essay  on  Satire  he  sajd ;  * 
yet  we  know  that  in  Christian  charity  all  otiences  are  to  be  i 
given  as  we  expect  the  like  pardon  for  those  we  daily 
against  Almighty  God*     And  tJiis  consideration  has  <  " 
me  tremble  when  I  was  saying  our  Lord's  Prayer;  fai  . 
condition  of  the  forgiveness  wliich  wo  beg  is  the  pardunitig  of^ 
others  the  offences  which  they  have  done  to  ns;  for  wh 
reason  I  have  many  times  avoided  the  commission  of  that  i 
even  when  I  have  been  notoriously  provoked."  •    And  in 
other  passag*3  he  says,  with  his  usual  wisfloin :  ''  Good  sense  i 
good-nature  are  never  separated,  though  the  ignorant  world  i 
thought  otherwise.    Good-nature,  by  winch  I  mean  beneficial] 
and  candor,  is  the  product  of  right  reason,  which  of  neces 
will  give  allowance  to  the  failings  of  others,  by  consider 
tiiat  there  is  nothing  perfect  in  mankind/'     In  the  same  £s 
he  gives  his  own  receipt  for  satire ;  "  How  easy  it  is  to 
rogue  and  villain,  and  that  wittily  !  but  how  hard  to  make 
man  appear  a  fool,  a  blockhead,  or  a  knave,  without  using 
of  those  opprobrious  terms  !  .  *  .  »  This  is  the  mystery  of 
noble  trade.  ....  Neither  is  it  true  that  this  fineness  uf  raiUd 
is  offensive :  a  witty  man  is  tickled  while  he  is  hurt  in 

manner,  and  a  fool  feels  it  not There  is  a  vast  difteren 

between  the  sluveiily  butchering  of  a  man  and  tlie  finenesa 
stroke  that  separates  tlie  head  from  tlie  body^  and  leave 
standing  in  its  place.     A  man  may  be  capable,  as  Jack  Ketc 
wife  said  of  his  servant,  of  a  plain  piece  of  workj  of  a  b^ 
hanging ;  but  to  make  a  malefactor  die  sweetly  was  cmly 

*  Sveftlfio  tliAt  nohlc  pAf^n^c  iii  the  "  Hind  iind  Pjii)llM»r"  (l&79-13dl)^  i 
ihw  ii  pui  into  vcretj.    Drjfden  dwnys  thoaght  in  pros«. 
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longicf^  to  her  huBbancL  I  wish  I  could  applj  it  to  mygelf,  if 
UlQ  readier  ^otiltl  be  kind  cjuough  to  think  it  belongs  to  me. 
Tlie  character  of  Zimri  in  my  '  Absalom '  is,  iu  my  opinion, 
wfiHh  the  wliolo  poem.     It  is  uot  bloody,  but  it  m  ridieulona 

h,  and  he  for  whom  it  was  intended  wa«  too  witty  to 
it  a8  an  tnjnry I  avoided  the  mention  of  groat 

-,  and  applied  myself  to  the  representiug  of  blind  sides 
And  little  extravagancoB,  to  which^  the  wittier  a  man  ia,  he  is 
'— v-"'iUy  the  more  obnoxious*" 

.  Uen  thought  hie  genius  led  him  that  way.  In  bis  elegy 
on  the  satirist  Oldham,  whom  Hallam,  without  reading  him,  I 
suspect^  ranks  next  to  Dryden,*  he  says :  — 

♦*  For  sur^  our  aouls  were  near  alluMl^  And  thine 
CaAt  in  the  same  poetic  mould  with  raino ; 
One  common  note  in  either  lyre  did  strike, 
And  knaves  and  fools  we  Loth  abhorred  alike." 

His  practice  is  not  always  so  delicate  as  his  theory  ;  but  if  he 
was  sometimes  jTough,  he  never  took  a  base  advantage.  He 
knocks  his  antagonist  down,  and  there  an  end.  Pope  seems  to 
have  luirsed  his  grudge,  and  then,  watching  his  chance,  to  have 
;ed  vitriol  from  behind  a  corner,  rather  glad  than  other- 
jf  it  fell  on  the  women  of  those  he  hated  or  envied,  iiiid 
if  Dryden  is  never  dastardly,  as  Pope  often  was*  so  also  he 
r  wrote  anjthing  so  maliciously  depreciatory  as  Pope's  un- 
ivoked  attack  on  Addison.  Dryden's  satire  is  often  coarse, 
it  where  it  is  coarsest,  it  is  commonly  in  defence  of  himself 
•facks  that  wore  themselves  brutal.  Then,  to  be  sure, 
*  5  the  first  ready  cudgel,  as  in  Shadweirs  case,  though 
eren  then  there  is  something  of  the  good4mmor  of  conscious 
2:tli.  Pope*s  provocation  was  too  often  the  mere  opportu* 
lo  say  a  biting  thing,  where  he  could  do  it  safely.  If  his 
Ttctim  showed  fight,  he  tried  to  smooth  things  over,  as  with 
'*  V  iis.  Dryden  could  forget  that  he  had  ever  bad  a  quarrel, 
^*  never  slunk  away  from  any,  least  of  all  from  one  pro- 
voked by  himself.f    Pope's  satire  is  too  much  occupied  with  tlie 

•  Pro^yt>Iy  on  iK*  otithontjr  of  ihici  very  epitaph^  a^  if  epitaphs  were  to  be  l)«- 

jpTci!   L  v  n   under  oitlh  !     A  i^iv^t  many  authors  live  bccatise  \ve  read  nothiniir  I>ut 

n^^,     ijlcihum  wn*,  lo  borrow  one  of  Dryden *«  pbrasi^,  *' a  bad  or, 

H%  an  indifferent  pout." 

t  •*  Ue  w»i  i»r  a  namru  fxcccdingly  huniana  and  compassionate,  easily  forgivm^ 
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externals  of  manners,  habits,  personal  defects,  and  pecnliariti 
Drydeu  goes  right  to  the  rooted  churacter  of  the  man,  to  i 
weaknesses  of  his  nature,  as  where  he  says  of  Burnet :  — 

♦*  Proojpt  to  assfiil,  afi<i  can^leaa  of  defence, 
Invnhifi'able  m  bis  irapiidetife, 
He  ijarc'6  the  worlds  and,  eaj^i^r  of  a  Dame, 
He  tlirusta  about  iiwl  j'tt-ttlc^  inio/ame. 
So  foud  of  loiid  t^eport  that^  not  to  mtss 
Of  Imlng  known  (his  \»,»i  and  t)tmo«t  hlm)^ 
He  rather  tvouid  be  hnncn  for  what  he  «.* 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  Pope  such  compression  of  me 
as  in  the  first,  or  such  penetrative  sarcasm  as  in  the  gee 
of  the  passages  I  have  midert^cored,     Dryden's  satire  is 
quoted  for  its  oomprehcnsivencss  of  application,  Pope's  rail 
for  the  elegance  of  its  finish  and  the  point  of  its  phrase 
for  any  deeper  qualities.*     I  do  not  remember  that  Dry  den  < 
makes  poverty  a  reproach. f    He  was  above  it,  alike  by  gene 
ity  of  birth  and  mind.  Pope  is  always  theparvenu^  always  pi 
himself  tlio  airs  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and,  like  Horaee 
pole  and  Byron,  affecting  superiority  to  professional  literata 
Dry  don,  like  Leasing,  was  a  hack-\^Titer,  and  was  proud,  asl 
honest  man  has  a  right  to  be,  of  being  able  to  get  his  liread! 
his  brains*     He  lived  in  Grub  Street  all  his  life,  and  m 
dreamed  that  where  a  man  of  genius  lived  was  not  the 
quarter  of  the   town.     "Tell   his   Majesty,"  said   sturdy  i 
Jonson,  '■'  that  his  soul  lives  in  an  alley.'* 

Drydeu^s  prefaces  are  a  mine  of  good  writing  and  judici4 
criticism.     His  obUer  dicta  have  often  the  penetration, 

injuries,  iind  capiiblc  of  u  prompt  and  sincore  reconcilmtian  with  them  that  I 
ftndcd  him."  — Congrcvct 

*  Cokridjre  myi  cxcetlentlj :   **  Ton  m\\  find  this  a  gt^od  graag«i  or  critt 
of  gvfiiuH, — whether  it  pro^txsifes  and  evolves,  or  otily  spinn   upon   tUeU. 
Dryden'a  Achttuphel  iind  Zirnri ;    every  Hne  adds   to  or  moditie*  the  chj 
which  is,  as  it  were,  a-bujliliu^j  up  lo  the   very   husl  vursii ;  wli(irvft«   in  Poj 
Timon,  &<:-,  tho  first  two  or  ihrt*e  couplcis  contain  nit  the  pith  of  the  rhwi 
und  the  twenty  or  thirty  lines  iJ>at  follow  im?  so  much  evidence  or  proof  of  ( 
acts  of  jeuloui^y,  or   pride,  or  whiitirvur   it   iniiy  he    that    is   i^atirised."    {T4 
Talk,  192,)     Some  of  Dry  den's  hest  satiiien)  hif.^  are  let  full  hy  .<«4.nnifi^ 
in  his  prose,  us  wh*?re  he  says  of  hif*  Pputestiint  a^ailrtnts,  '*  Most  of  thmn  1 
aU  whor<?»  hut  her  of  Bahylon."     Tlsey  had  first  attacked  him  on  tlie  aoor^of  I 
privHi^  morals. 

t  That  he  tfixea  ShAdwell  with  it  is  only  n  necming  exrepiinn    in  unw 
reader  will  &ee. 
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always  mure  than  the  equity,  of  Voltaire's,  for  Dry  den  never 
liHK^  temper,  aiid  never  altogether  quali&es  his  judgment  l»y 
''  Ii>ve,    *'  He  was  a  more  univeruul  writer  than  Voltaire,'* 
t  ne  Tooke,  and  perhaps  it  is  time  that  he  had  a  broader 
TJew^  tboufxb  his  learning  waa  neither  so  extensive  nor  so  a€- 
My  s{»ace  will  not  afford  many  extracts,  bnt  I  cannot 
one  or  two»     He  sayn  of  Chaucer,  that  "  he  is  a  per- 
fiiuntaiu  of  good  seuBe,"  *  and  likes  him  better  than 
, — a  bold  confession  in  thot  day*     He  prefers  the  pas- 
is  of  Tlieocritus  to  those  of  VirgiL     "  Virgil's  shepherds 
loo  well  read  in  the  phih^sophy  uf  Epicurus  aud  of  Plato"; 
is  a  kind  of  nisticity  in  all  those  fmnifious  verses,  some- 
a  holiday  shepherd  strutting  in  his  country  l»uskius**;t 
teoeritus  is  softer  than  Ovid,  he  touches  the  passions  more 
;ly,  and  yierforms  all  this  out  of  his  i)wn  fund,  without 
into  the  arts  and  sciences  for  a  supply.     Even  his  Doric 
i  hafi  an  incomparable  sweetness  in  his  clownishness,  like 
shepherdess,  in  her  country  russet,  talking  in  a  York* 
tone."  X    Comparing  Virgil's  verse  with  that  of  some 
{>oets^  he  says,  that  his  *'uiimbers  are  perpetually  va-* 
0  increase  the  delight  of  the  reader,  so  tliat  the  same 
are  never  repeated  twice  tugetJier.    On  the  contrary, 
and  Claudian,  though  they  write  in  styles  different  from 
other,  yet  have  each  of  them  but  one  sort  of  music  in 
verses.     All  the  versitication  aud  little  variety  of  Clau- 
19  included  within  the  compass  of  four  or  Qve  lines,  and 
he  begins  again  in  the  same  tenor,  perpetually  closing  his 
at  the  end  of  a  verse,  and  that  verse  commonly  which 
call  golden,  or  two  substantives  and  two  adjectives  with  a 
betwixt  them  to  keep  the  peace.      Ovid,  with  all  hia 
itness,  has  as  little  variety  of  numbers  and  sound  as  lie;  he 
lirays,  as  it  weits,  UfX)n  the  hand-gallop,  and  his  verse  runs 
itarjiet-gronnd,  ■ '  §     What  a   dreary  half-century   would 
been  saved  to  English  poetry,  could  Pope  have  laid  tliese 
ices  to  heart !    Upon  translation,  no  one  has  written  so 
b  suid  MO  well  as  Dry  den  in  his  varioua  prefaces.    Whatever 
said  since  is  either  expansion  or  variation  of  what 
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he  bad  said  before.     His  geDeral  theory  may  be  Btated  aa^ 
uim  at  something  bctwi3en  the  lit^^ndness  of  m 
the  looseness  of  paraphrase.     **  Where  1  have    i  :^  ,     . 
says,  *'^  1  desii'e  the  false  critics  would  not  always  tliuik 
those  thougiits  are  wholly  mine,  but  either  thetf  are  setretl^ 
the  potU  or  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  liiin."      Colerid 
with  his  usual  cleverness  of  assimitaiion^  has  condensed  hiiti 
a  letter  to  Wordsw^orth :  **  There  is  no  medium  betw*eeu  a  pr 
version  and  one  on  the  avowed  principle  of  cumpetriiifatH ' 
the  widest  sense^  i.  e*  manner,  genius,  total  effect.'^  * 

1  have  selected  these  passages,  not  because  tliey  arc  the  Iw 
but  because  they  have  a  near  application  to  Drydeu  himn 
His  own  characterization  of  Chaucer  (though  t4DO  narmwi 
ttie  greatuist  but  one  of  English  poets)  is  the  best  that  could  I 
given  of  himself:  i'  He  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  sen* 
And  the  other  passages  show  him  a  close  and  open-miud 
student  of  the  art  he  professed.      Has  his  influence  on 
literature,  hut  especially  on  our  poetry,  been  on  the  whole  1 
good  or  evil  ?      11*  he  could  have  been  read  with  the  HI 
understanding  which  he  brouglit  to  tlio  works  of  othenif^ 
should  answer  at  once  that  it  had  been  beneticiah     But 
translations  and  paraphrases^  in  some  ways  the  best  things  1 
did,  were  done,  like  his  plays,  midor  contract  to  deliver  a  « 
tain  numl>er  of  verses  for  a  specified  sum.     The  versificatic) 
of  which  he  had  learned  the  art  by  long  practice,  is  excelled 
but  his  haste  has  led  him  to  fill  out  the  measure  of  Imes 
phrases  that  add  only  to  dilute,  and  thus  the  clearest,  the  m^ 
direct^  the  most  manly  versifier  of  his  time  became,  witlitf 
meaning  it,  the  source  (^foim  et  ori^o  maiorum}  of  that  portfe 
diction  from  which  our  poetry  has  not  even  yet  recovered. 
do  not  like  to  say  it,  but  he  has  sometimes  smothered 
childlike  simplicity  of  Chaucer  under  feather-beds  of  verb 
What  this  kind  of  thing  came  to  in  the  next  century, 
everybody    ceremoniously  took    a    bushel-basket   to   briiigl 
wren's  egg  to  market  in,  is  only  too  sadly  familiar.     I>t7di 
as  usual,  had  a  good  reason  to  urge  for  w*hat  ho  did  :    ^  1 
not  excuse,  but  justify  myself  for  one  pretended  crimw  for  wlii 
I  am  liable  to  be  charged  by  false  critics,  not  only  in  thia  trii 

♦  Memoirs  of  Wordsworili,  Vol.  11.  p.  74  (Amerieaiii  ««)flioii)« 
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ition,  bnt  in  many  of  my  original  poenm, — that  I  Latinize  too 
inch.  It  is  trae  that  when  I  find  an  English  word  (significant 
ad  sounding,  I  neither  horrow  from  the  Latin  or  any  other 
ingm^ ;  bnt  when  I  want  at  home  I  mnst  seek  abroad.  If 
ouuding  words  are  not  of  our  growth  and  manufacture,  who 
hall  hinder  me  to  import  them  firom  a  foreign  country  ?  I  car- 
7  not  out  the  treasure  of  the  nation  which  is  never  to  return ; 
)ut  what  I  bring  firom  Italy  I  spend  in  En^and :  here  it  remains, 
uid  here  it  circulates ;  for  if  the  coin  be  good,  it  will  pass  firom 
one  hand  to  another.  I  trade  both  with  the  living  and  the  dead 
for  the  enrichment  of  our  native  language.  We  have  enough 
in  England  to  supply  our  necessity ;  but  if  we  will  have  things 
of  magnificence  and  splendor,  we  must  get  them  by  commerce. 
«...  Therefore,  if  I  find  a  word  in  a  classic  author,  I  propose 
it  to  be  naturalized  by  using  it  myself,  and  if  the  public  approve 
of  it  the  bill  passes.  But  every  man  cannot  distinguish  be- 
twixt pedantry  and  poetry ;  every  man,  therefore,  is  not  fit  to 
innovate."  *  This  is  admirably  said,  and  with  Dryden's  accus- 
tomed penetration  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  ITie  Latin  has 
given  us  most  of  our  canorous  words,  only  they  must  not  be 
confounded  with  merely  sonorous  ones,  still  less  with  phrases 
that,  instead  of  supplementing  the  sense,  encumber  it.  It  was 
of  Latinizing  in  this  sense  that  Dryden  was  guilty.  Instead  of 
stabbing,  he  "  with  steel  invades  the  life."  The  consequence 
was  that  by  and  by  we  have  Dr.  Johnson's  poet,  Savage,  telling 

"  In  front,  a  parlor  meets  m^  entering  view, 
Opposed  a  room  to  sweet  refection  due  " ; 

Dr.  Blacklock  making  a  forlorn  maiden  say  of  her  "dear," 
w^ho  is  out  late,  — 

♦*  Or  by  some  apoplectic  fit  deprest 
Perhaps,  alas !  he  seeks  eternal  rest  ** ; 

ind  Mr.  Bruce,  in  a  Danish  war-song,  calling  on  the  vikings  to 
'  assume  their  oars." 
Dryden  has  also  been  blamed  for  his  gallicisms.f    He  tried 

♦  "  If  the  public  approve."  "  On  ne  pent  pas  admettre  dans  le  d^veloppement  des 
ingnes  aacane  r(^voIation  artificielle  et  sciemment  execute ;  II  n'y  a  poar  ellea  ni 
>iicile8,  ni  assembles  d^ib^rantes ;  on  ne  les  r^forme  pas  comme  one  constitution 
icieojie.*'  —  Renan,  De  TOrif^ine  da  Lan^age,  p.  95. 

t  This  is  an  old  complaint.    Pattenham  sighs  over  snch  ionovalioiv  m  EWi^- 
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some,  it  is  true,  but  thejr  have  not  been  accepted.     I  do  j 
thiuk  he  added  a  single  word  to  tho  litiiguage,  unless,  as  I 
poet,  he  fir«t  wmA  mni^-npfLm  in  its  present  8(_*«i^c  iif  mi 
attraction*     What  he  did  in  his  beet  writing  wtiii  to  iiRe\ 
English  as  if  it  were  a  spoken,  and  not  merely  an  inkhornl 
giiage  ;  an  if  it  were  his  own  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  it,  i 
it  need  not  he  asliamed  of  itself.*     In  thin  reftjieci,  his 
to  our  prose  was  greatjer  than  any  other  man  has  evor  ronde!| 
He  says  lie  formed  his  style  upon  Tillotson's  (Bosquet,  on 
other  hand,  formed  his  npon  Corueille's)  ;  hut  I  rather  tlJ 
ho  got  it  ftt  WilPs,  for  its  great  charm  is  that  it  has  tlie  ^ 
rious  freedom  of  talk*f     In  verse,  he  had  a  pomp  which, 
cellent  in  itself,  became  pomponsness  in  liis  imitators.     But 
had  nothing  of  Milton's  ear  for  varions  rhythm  and  int**rwo^ 
harmony.     He  knew  how  to  give  new  modulation,  swoetui 
and  force  to  the  pentameter ;  but  in  what  used  to  ho  called] 
darica,  I  am  heretic  enough  to  tliink  lie  generally  failed.    Hi( 
mnch  praised  "  Alexander's  Feo^t  '*  (in  parts  of  it»  m 
no  excuse  for  its  slovenly  metre  and  awkward  expt\.-r 
that  it  was  written  for  music.     He  himself  tells  us,  in  Urn  e|| 
tJe  dedicatory  to  "  King  Arthur/'  "^^  that  the  numbers  of  fXM 
and  vocal  music  are  sometimes  so  contrary,  that  in  many  plii 
I  have  been  oldiged  t*j  cramp  ray  verses  and  make  thorn  nig 
to  the  reader  that  they  may  be  harnmuious  to  the  hearer/* 
renowned  ode  suffered  from  this  constraint,  but  this  is  no  E]i 
ogy  for  the  vulgarity  of  conception  in  too  many  passages. 

Dry  den  was  short  of  body,  inclined  to  stoutness,  and  flu 
of  complexion.    He  is  said  to  have  had  **  a  sleepy  ey| 

beth*«  time,  nml  Curcw  in  Jiiitiifii*:*.     A  lan^ait^c  i^rowii^  nnd  In  nol  mnkW* 
lit]  the  new  fiinglcd  words  with  whidi  Jonson  uixc*  MHn»ton  iu  liU  **  l\i« 
Hre  nnw  ruircot. 

*  Like  mo«»t  idiomatic,  n§  distinguished  from  coTrecC  wnter^t  ^^  Iciicw  ^wf\{ 
■bout  the  Inncuo^e  historit^iUly  or  fritimnF.  HiJ  prose  and  \»actrf  •waimi ' 
UicutionB  OiAt  wotiM  hav<5  iiimic  I.jtuUev  MurriiY**  bnir  ttnttd  on  fwi.  f/»av| 
ho  knew  h  pluiii  from  ]m  criiiciMnji  lii  Brn  JoTihim  tin*  nse  of  oncA  h\  flu^  {tl^n 
'* Though  Heaven  should  upvuk  wilJi  nil  kit  wnuli/' and  6*  "hi.  fiij-iy  Ku^ 
arf,  tlinn^di  lUti  rhvino  hides  it,"  Yet  aU  uw  jLjood  Eutilish,  n«d  I  Ujive  1 
all  in  Drjiulen'fc  own  writing;!  Of  his  attm  ngiiiiiMt  idium  1  Imve  u  timp;r 
I  havp  room  for     And  yet  he  h  ono  of  our  lut-bt^'sr  iiiithorUn-A  foi  rrn/  Kl 

t  To  *fe  what  he  n*«icafd  u$  from  in  pcdiintry  on  the  ono  hand,  mid  ' 
on  till}  oihistf  read  Felthdm  and  Tom  Browa  —  if  jou  can, 
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iras  handsome  aad  of  a  manly  carriage.  He  atiU  reigns  in  lit- 
Brary  tradition,  as  when  at  Will's  his  elbow-chair  had  the  best 
[dace  by  the  fire  in  winter,  or  on  the  balcony  in  summer,  and 
when  a  pinch  from  his  snnff-box  made  a  young  author  blush  with 
pleasure  as  would  now-Srdays  a  favorable  notice  in  the  ^^  Sat- 
orday  Beview."  What  gave  and  securerfor  him  this  singular 
eminence  ?  To  put  it  in  a  single  word,  I  think  that  his  quali- 
ties and  faculties  were  in  that  rare  combination  which  makes 
character.  This  gave  flavor  to  whatever  he  wrote, — a  very 
rare  quality. 

Was  he,  then,  a  great  poet  ?  Hardly,  in  the  narrowest  defi- 
nition. But  he  was  a  strong  thinker  who  sometimes  carried 
common  sense  to  a  height  where  it  catches  the  light  of  a  diviner 
air,  and  warmed  reason  till  it  had  wellnigh  the  illuminating 
property  of  intuition.  Certamly  he  is  not,  like  Spenser,  the 
poets'  poet,  but  other  men  have  also  their  rights.  Even  the 
Philistine  is  a  man  and  a  brother,  and  is  entirely  right  so  far 
as  he  sees.  To  demand  more  of  him  is  to  be  unreasonable. 
And  he  sees,  among  other  things,  that  a  man  who  undertakes 
to  write  should  first  have  a  meaning  perfectly  defined  to  him- 
self, and  then  should  be  able  to  set  it  forth  clearly  in  the  best 
words.  This  is  precisely  Dryden's  praise,  and  amid  the  rick- 
ety sentiment  looming  big  through  misty  phrase  which  marks 
so  much  of  modern  literature,  to  read  him  is  as  bracing  as  a 
northwest  wind.  He  blows  the  mind  clear.  In  ripeness  of 
mind  and  bluff  heartiness  of  expression,  he  takes  rank  with 
the  best.  His  phrase  is  always  a  short-cut  to  his  sense,  for  his 
estate  was  too  spacious  for  him  to  need  that  trick  of  winding 
the  path  of  his  thought  about,  and  planting  it  out  with  clumps 
of  epithet,  by  which  the  landscape-gardeners  of  literature  give 
to  a  paltry  half-acre  the  air  of  a  park.  In  poetry,  to  be  next- 
best  is,  in  one  sense,  to  be  nothing ;  and  yet  to  be  among  the 
first  in  any  kind  of  writing,  as  Dryden  certainly  was,  is  to  be 
Due  of  a  very  small  company.  He  had,  l)eyond  most,  the  gift 
af  the  right  word.  And  if  he  does  not,  like  one  or  two  of  the 
greater  masters  of  song,  stir  our  sympathies  by  that  indefinable 
iroma  so  magical  in  arousing  the  subtile  associations  of  the 
ioul,  he  has  this  in  common  with  the  few  great  writers,  that 
he  winged  seeds  of  his  thought  imbed  themselves  in  the  mem- 
)ry  and  germinate  there. 
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Perhaps  no  man  has  summed  him  up  so  well  as  Joliu  Detmis^ 
one  of  Pope's  tjpical  dunces,  a  dull  man  outside  of  liis  own 
sphere,  as  men  are  apt  to  be,  but  who  had  some  sound  uotioni 
as  a  critic,  and  thus  became  the  object  of  Pope's  fear  and 
therefore  of  hia  reseutmeut*  Denuis  speaks  of  him  as 
*^  departed  friend,  whom  I  infiniteiy  eateemed  when  living 
the  solidity  of  his  thought,  for  the  spring  and  the  warmth  aiii' 
the  beautiful  tura  of  it ;  for  tlxe  power  and  variety  and  fulness 
of  his  harmony  ;  for  the  purity,  the  perspicuity,  the  energy  d 
hh  expression ;  and,  whenever  these  great  qualities  are  f^ 
quired^  for  the  pomp  and  solemnity  and  majesty  of  his  style.*^ 

J,  E.  Lowell 


md  J 


Am.  X. — ^CoMMERaAL  Immoealitt  and  Political  Coe- 

EirPTlON. 


Are  not  all  the  great  commimities  of  the  Western  World 
growing  more  corrupt  as  they  grow  in  wealth  ?  In  other 
words,  Is  not  the  power  of  money  over  human  conduct  in- 
creasing with  alarming  rapidity  ?  If  it  is,  what  are  the 
chances  of  change,  or  reformation  ?  Where  are  we  to  look 
for  the  means  of  arresting  this  tendency,  and  purifying  the  I 
commercial  and  political  atmosphere  ?  These  are  questioni 
which  many  thoughtful  men  are  asking  themselves,  in  Eng- 
land, America,  and  France,  but  much  more  earnestly  and 
constantly  in  England  and  America  than  in  France,  because 
the  commercial  spirit  in  the  former  coim tries  is  much  stronger, 
and  the  power  of  money  much  greater,  than  it  is  in  the  latter. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  phenomena  which 
suggest  these  inquiries.  Everybody  is  familiar  with  them. 
Foremost  amongst  them  is  the  prevailing  love  of  luxury. 
The  luxury  of  this/  age,  too,  differs  from  that  of  all  preced- 
ing ages,  in  that  it  is  not,  as  it  used  to  be,  a  thing  appro- 
priated to  one  class  in  society,  and  which  other  classes  can 
only  enjoy  as  a  spectacle.    The  idea  that  certain  modes  of  liv- 

*  Dennis  in  a  letter  to  Tonson,  1715. 
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no  others,  are  suitable  to  certain  callings  or  conditions^ 
jfwhiab  modem  democracy  has  destroyed,  or  is  destroy- 
lio  ttdincc  of  Polouius  to  hh  son,  ''  Cosily  thy  habit  as 
irfte  can  I  rear/'  was,  in  Shakospeai^e's  age,  a  good  rule 
sntleman ;  in  our  day  it  is  considered  a  good  rule  for 
Aiid,  not  i»nly  is  all  the  luxury  which  anybody 
considered  legitimate,  but  every  one  has  a  se- 
rtief  that  luxury  is  witluu  Ids  reach.  The  rising  com- 
tido  of  the  last  hundred  years,  and  the  innumerable 
ilcfl  which  within  tliis  period  have  been  afforded,  in 
I  conn  try,  of  a  phenomenon,  previously  rarely  witnessed, 
rise  of  men  of  low  beginnings  into  great  opulence, — 
liffused  through  all  classcvs  sucli  hope  of  material  on- 
lit  as  has  never  pervaded  human  society  before.  AI- 
tho  class  which  is  in  the  actual  possession  of  luxury, 
^'hose  rcvellings  in  it  attract  most  attention,  and  give 
^■o  most  of  the  denunciations  directed  against  it  by  mor- 
^  is  a  very  small  one,  and,  in  fact,  can  hardly  be  said  to 

k outride  the  large  cities,  there  is  no  portion  of  the 
tion  of  the  great  commercial  countries  which  is  not  in- 
&d  by  luxury,  which  does  not  long  for  it,  and  half  ex- 
»  attain  it. 
Phis  love  of  luxury,  combined  with  the  great  quickening 
jch  all  commercial   processes  have   received  from  steam, 

Iinery,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  the  opening  of  new 
penta,  lias  greatly  increased  the  imjiatience  of  prolonged 
»  and  the  indifference  to  distant  results,  which  all  men 
lly  feel.     So  many  great  fortunes  are  now  made,  every 
fcy  lucky  strokes,  or  by  a  sudden  rise  in  the  value  of 
ty  over  tlie  vast  field   opened,  in  our  day,  to  enter- 
wid   speculation,  and   the  feeling  already  referred  to, 
that  is  possible  to  one  is  possible  to  all,  is  so  widely  dif- 
rtliat  the  old  mode  of  achieving  wealth  and  reputation 
liness,  by  slowly  "  working  one's  way  up,**  by  the  prac- 
industry  and  frugality,  by  the  display  of  punctuality 
Itegrity  merely,  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  into  disre- 
I  do  not  say  tin's  as  part  of  a  commonplace  lament 
'the   degeneracy  of  the   age."      The  decline  of  these 
L  considered  simply  as  commercial  instruments,  and 
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uot    as  moral  qualitieg,  has  a  good  fouiidation  in 
It  must  not  be   forgotten,  that  the  ideal   trader,  who 
furnished  young  busiuess   men  with  a  model   down  to 
day,  and  whom  Franklin    had  constantly  m   his   mind^ 
formed  in  the  walled  t^wns  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
merce  and   manufactures    begaji    to   revive.      The 
or  dealer's  career  then   lay  in  a  narrow  street,  under 
eye  of  his  neighbors.     Neither  the  city  nor  the  connln* 
the  state  of  society  afforded  him  any  opportunity  for  eitj 
enterprise  or  speculation.     The  road  to  fortune  lay  tlirofj 
patient,  steady  plodding,  tlirough   early  rising,  plain  lif 
small  economies,  and  the  watchful   subjugation   of  re«ti 
ness.     As  usual,  therefore,  a  code  of  morals  grew  up  for  j 
assistance,  which  sweetened  Ins  lot,  and  in  which  he  ed« 
his  cliildi-en,  and  wliich,  as  usual ,  promised  worldly  »ac 
the  reward  uf  obedience. 

But  the  practice   of  these  old-fashioned  virtues  will 
bring  success  now  as  it  once  did.     In  the  present  state  j 
society,  a  man  who  relies  on  them  solely,  as  his  anc4« 
did,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  left  beliind  in  the  race.     The  firii| 
of  commercial    life  —  nay,  even    a  fair  amount   of  di» 
tion  in  it -^ are  won  liy  tiiiickuess  of  perception,  activity, 
courage.     Five  out  of  six  of  the   great  fortxmos  are 
rapidly,  by  happy  bits,  or  bold  and  ingenious  combinatidi 
This  increased  facility  in  making  money,  too,  bus  sliurted 
the  period  witliin  which  a  man  must  make  it,  in  order  ti^j 
deemed,  in   ih^   popular   estimation,  successful.      Wiat 
formerly  exyjccted  of  a  man  of  sixty  is  now  expecteil  ti^ 
man  of  foity ;  and  a  man  whose  avowed  object  in  life  ifl 
aecumulate  a  fortune,  and  who  depends  only  on  in 
frugality,  respectable   tliougli   bo   may  be  considt'^ 
forum  of  morals,  is  justly  regarded  as  wanting  in  some  of  | 
hlglier  fiualiti<?s   of  his  profession.      Love  of  small   snvin 
for  histance,  —  the  habit  of  collecting  and   proservijig 
and   ends,  which  played   so   prominent  a  part  amongi^l 
means  of  commerciol  success  in  obi  London  and  old 
dam  and  old  Ghent,  —  can  hardly  be  said   to  bo  any  Ion 
a  commercial  virtue.    It  would,  in  our  day,  if  fiilly  indttl^ 
be  a  vice»  because  the  time  spent  in  saving,  and  tho  wA 
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\      tion  devoted  to  it,  could  ho  better  employed ;  aiid  the  man 
who  gave  much  time  to  it  would  he  pretty  sure  to  he  out- 
\     stripped  by  his  competitors. 

Li  short,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
\  «rt  of  making  money,  within  the  last  century,  are  even 
greater  Uian  those  which  have  taken  place  in  the  art  of 
war.  The  old  merchant's  training  in  youtli  was  naturally 
also  different  from  tliat  received  by  his  successor  in  our 
time.  It  was  a  kind  of  trainmg  which  is  now  almost  im- 
possible, owing  to  tlie  changes  in  the  processes  of  business. 
Little  is  done  for  boys  who  are  being  prepared  for  mer- 
«uitile  life,  in  these  days,  beyond  the  communication  to 
tliem  of  knowledge  of  details.  Habits  there  is  no  attempt 
to  teach  them;  and  yet  the  major  part  of  the  old  mer- 
chant's education  consisted  in  the  acquisition  of  habits,  rath- 
er than  of  knowledge.  A  long  a])prcnticeship,  in  which  he 
was  treated  i^dth  considerable  severity,  and  during  a  large 
'-  portion  of  which  he  was  engaged  in  repulsive  drudgery, 
I  taught  him  obedience  and  patience.  He  was  literally  ^^  broken 
[  in."  He  was,  day  by  day,  for  years,  exercised  in  punctuality, 
in  frugality,  in  order,  in  toiling  for  distant  results ;  and  in 
these  things,  and  these  only,  he  was  taught  to  put  his  faith. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  commercial  education  really 
moulded  liis  character.  It  was  severe,  to  l>e  sure  ;  and  it  was 
not  suited  to  everybody.  It  was  essentially  heroic  treat- 
ment. It  made  young  men  either  saints  or  devils.  The  ap- 
prentice who  had  gone  through  it  was,  by  the  time  he  was 
ready  to  set  up  for  himself,  a  model  of  virtue,  or  an  abandoned 
scanip.  Like  the  examples  drawn  l)y  Hogarth,  he  either  mar- 
ried his  master's  daughter,  and  succeeded  to  liis  bushiess,  or 
died  on  the  gallows. 

Tlie  modern  mercliant  cannot  be  said  to  undergo  any  disci- 
pline  at  all.  He  gets  in  his  youtli  a  large  amount  of  instruc- 
tion on  various  subjects,  but  he  is  not  launched  on  life  with  hab- 
its ready  formed,  and  opinions  and  feelings  tolerably  well  set- 
tled, as  his  grandfather  was.  Apprenticeship  can  no  longer  be 
said  to  exist,  or  exists  only  in  name.  Even  in  those  callings  in 
vhich  manual  dexterity  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  are 
iiecessary,  it  is  found  almost  impossible  to  get  boys  to  serve  a  real 
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apprenticeship.  They  remain  in  tbe  condition  of  apprenl^ 
long  enough  to  acquire  tbe  rudiments  of  the  art,  and 
setting  up  as  journeymen,  begin  to  do  their  share  of  thel 
work  which  is  one  (»f  tbe  curses  of  the  day*  In  mercantile  f 
nes3j  proi)erly  so  called,  apprentices  are  unknown  ;  and  not  ( 
tills,  but  young  men  learning  the  l^uBiness  are  not  brought  | 
close  personal  relations  with  their  employerB,  and  do  noli 
quire  from  them  any  ways  of  thinking  or  feeling  whicli  ma 
after  life  serve  as  a  rule  of  action.  They  sec,  too,  fromj 
very  outset,  that  the  prizes  of  tlieir  calling  are  won  by  q^ 
ness  and  au<lacity,  rather  than  by  patient  industry,  and  till 
fact,  fixed  habits  of  any  kind,  instead  of  helping  a  m»n,hi^ 
him  ;  so  that  restlessness,  which  was  a  commercial  vice  itl 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  is  now  actually  cultiip 
as  a  \'irtue,  and  is  the  most  prominent  charact-erijiitic  of  wli 
called,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  ^'  a  live  man." 

Bad  habits  have  attracted  so  much  of  tbe  attention  of  1 
alists,  that  the  value  of  good  habits,  or  in  fact  of  indiff<a| 
habits,  as  aids  to  law  and  morality,  has  rarely  been  duly  ajl 
ciated,  although  the  **  force  of  habit "  is  a  sufficiently  coi 
place  subject  of  declamation.     How  much  of  the  work  of  1 
ernment  is  done  by  habit  we  could  not  miderstand,  wiii 
seeing  a  people  suddenly  released  from  the  control  of  those  ] 
ieal  and  social  habits,  which,  and  not  the  fonnula  of  worJ 
paper,  in  nearly  every  country  make  up  tbe  ^*  coiistitiilil 
under  which  they  live.     One  of  the  finest  and  wisest  passa 
Carlyle-8  **  Frencli  Revolution  '*  is  that  in  which  be  calls 
tion  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  in  this  breaking  uj*  of  ohl  habiu] 
the  Revolution  mainly  consisted.     But  this  we  all  knoll 
a  general  way,  that,  were  the  habit  of  obedience  t<i 
which  people  are  bred,  and  which  sits  so  lightly  «'i 
they  do  not  feel  it,  to  bo  greatly  weakened  or  destroye 
amount  of  physical  force  on  tbe  side  of  the  law  went*  ' 
preserve  order  and  save  civilization.     If  a  people  <> 
and  has  not  sufficient  mental  and  moral  cultm^e  to  take  it* 
the  result,  as  we  see  in  Mexico,  is  anarchy,  until  long 
has  roused  the  social  instinct  into  activity. 

We  are,  at  present,  witnessing  in  the  immorality  rliJcli 
pervades  the  commercial  world,  and  taints  nearly  every  bi^H 
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of  business^  the  results  of  the  decline  of  habit  as  a  »oeial 

force,  before  mental  and  moral  culture  haa  reached  a  suffi- 

..:    if„    ^-     :      !  stage  to  take  its  [dace.     Every  man  at  pres- 

1  literally  to  live  by  his  wits;  hardly  anybody 

ikbes  by  ti*adition,  or  authority,  or  under  the  dominion  of  hali-. 

^-    -  ijired  in  youth.     The  result  is  a  kind  of  moral  auar- 

iii  which  we   are   learning,  for   the   first  time^  l»ow 

[much  the  old  bonds  did  to  supplement  and  aid  both  the  law 

**      ^    neL     Of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the 

.;e  old  diaeipliue  is  responsible  for  all  that  is  repul- 

or  discouraging  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs.    But  it 

moTcd  one  powerful  barrier  to  immorality,  in  les.scning 

wer  of  self-restraint  which  all  discipline  communicates. 

old  merchant's  training  did  not  Rt  a  man  for  making 

ly  in    1         LV  required  in  our  day;  it  8ui>plied  him  with  a 

kind  of  .  i  conscienco,  which,  if  not  virtue  itself,  was  a 

pf>werful  help  to  virtue.     The  ways  of  making  money  that  it 

prescribed  were  ways  that  strengthened  some  very  valuable 

Ial  qualities* 
bother  Btriking  change  which  has  occiured  in  the  commer- 
hrorld,  and  which  is  doing  something  to  promote  unscrupu- 
Hess,  is  wliat  may  be  called  the  diminiHhed  value  of  character, 
W  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  character  is  still  not  valu- 
4Ue,  is  not  in  fact  the  most  valuable  of  a  trader's  possessions ; 
but  it  does  not  do  so  mucli  as  it  once  did  for  him,  or,  to  state 
it  more  cx)rrectly,  he  can  get  on  better  without  it  than  he  once 
could.     Character  is  valuable  in  proportion  as  public  opinion  is 

RerfiiL  When  towns  were  small,  every  trader  knew  all 
M  every  other  trader;  when  intercourse  between  places 
i  a  short  distance  apart  was  costly  and  difficult,  a  man  re- 
quired very  strong  inthicements  to  make  him  leave  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  as  long  as  he  remained  in  it  be  lived  un- 
der a  supervn^iou  to  wliich  nobody  is  now  subjected.  In  our 
%,  thcs  growth  of  population,  the  facilities  which  exist  fur 
change  uf  alx»de,  and  the  number  and  variety  of  objects  by  which 
erery  ono*s  attention  is  attracted,  have  greatly  increased  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  action,  and  correspondingly  diminished  social 
cliecks  on  conduct.  0|>inion  is  not  nearly  so  intense  as  it  was, 
is  not  nearly  so  concentrated.    Nobody's  happiness  or 
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enccess  is  nearly  as  much  dependent,  tlierefore,  on  what 
neighbors  think  of  him  as  it  used  to  be,  and  nobody's  neigbi 
tliiuk  nearly  as  innch  aliout  him  as  they  used  to  think* 
result  is,  tliat  Imth  here  and  in  England  the  outer  edge^ 
•the  well-^stabHshed  and  respectable  circle  of  the  eomnwr 
world  swarms  with  adventurers  whom  no  one  knows,  antl^ 
whom  cbaracter  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  do  a  consider 
amount  of  business,  and  whom  no  number  of  failures  seen 
daunt  or  drive  from  the  field.     At  meetings  held  recentlyj| 
Manchester  and  LiverfKiol,  to  discuss  the  best  mode  of  repr 
lug  the  prevalent  recklessness  and  unscnipulousness,  the  in 
forencc  of  these  people  to  the  opinion  of  the  commerciaJ  wa 
—  that  is,  their  carelessness  about  their  '*  stiinding  '*  —  wn*  1 
mitted  to  be  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  case.    It 
urged  as  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  greater  st  i  j 
the  bankruptcy  laws  was  not  needed  to  njake  up  i 
creasing  indifference  of  this  class  to  the  social  penalties  ftti 
itig  to  fi'aud. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  the  commercial  democratic  I 
which  is  probably  doing  a  good  deal  to  increase  the  power  \ 
money  over  conduct,  antl  it  is  one  which  we  are  generaHj 
the  habit  of  regarding  with  satisfaction,  namely,  the   doctril 
which  we  are  all  taught,  and  which  has  done  much  toon 
throw  feudalism,  that  all  employments  not  immoral 
able,  and  that  all  labor  is  worthy  of  pecuniary  rew ; 
effect  of  this  doctrine  in  promoting  industry,  ui  making  idlea^ 
discreditable,  and  in  fostering  a  spirit  of  manly  inib         ' 
caimot  well  be  overrated.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  ^1 
modern  society ;  but,  like  other  tiseful  things,  it  may  be 
is  abused.     It  has  done  much,  and  is  doing  much,  to  maki!i 
rewards  hut  pecuniary  rewards  seem  worthless,  and,  wbati 
more  mischievous,  to  make  every  service  seem  worthy  ofj 
pecum'ary  reward.     The  practice  of  f»aying  commissions, 
instance,  is  a  perfectly  luirmless  one,  within  certain  limits, 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  good  mode  of  remunerating  certain  con 
cia]  services :  but   it   has   been   carried    otit   of  its    T 
field  into  abnost  every  relation  of  life.     Men  now  cl.     _ 
missions  unbhishingly,  not  simply  for  doing  what  tViey 
not  have  done  without  a  commission,  but  for  doing  tlieir 
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.    There  can  horUlj  be  a  doubt,  too,  that  the  oon- 
liarity  in  which  youDg  men  now  grow. up,  with  the 

f  y  13  ;i0  appropriate  and  sufficient  rewani  fur  all 

f  s,  ami  that  all  khidt*  of  services  deserve  money, 

h  U)  tanuliari^e  them  also  with  the  idea  that  money  m 
dnil  of  reward,  and  that  he  who  has  it  has  alL    The  cam- 
ago  has  yet  to  provide  an  adequate  substitute  Tor  that 
of  motives  to  exertion  of  what  may  be  called  the 
able  kind,  sneh  as  '^  honor,"  class  pride,  decorations, 
i,  titles,  and  rajik,  by  which  men  in  all  other  ages  have 
wcrtully  influenced.     The  only  proper  substitute  for 
course,  is  to  be  found  in  liigh  religious  and  moral 
but  there  is  little  question  that  the  world  is  discai^d- 
before  the  substitute  is  ready,  and  tliat  we  are  passing 
a  period  in  which  the  strong'est  motive  to  exertion 
ftry  life  —  i  put  {^erioda  of  excitement  out  of  the  ques- 
rill  be  supplied  by  a  much  baser «  even  if  more  substan- 
It. 

Onnectiou  of  commercial  immoralityj  that  is,  of  haste 

pnipulouBuess  in  money-getting,  with  political  corrui> 

diy  needs  explanation  or  illustration.  Tlie  form  taken  by 

in  free  countries  seems  to  depend  maiidy  on  the  con- 

pX  arrangements.     If  the  constituencies  are  small,  and 

^lat/)rs  are  not  |)aid,  it  will  prevail  mainly  amongst  tli© 

m  in  England.     If  the  conHtituencies  are  lai'ge,  and  the 

are  paid,  it  will  prevail  mainly  amongst  the  legisla- 

rt         :  ri  >vi  Jed  always  the  **  commercial  spirit,**  that  is, 

fc  'f  that  money  is  the  most  desirable  thing  in  life, 

w  apread«     In  England  the  non-|>ayment  of  members 

u      '  ^  re  excludes  poor  men  from  it;  the  social  dis- 

\  ■  hI  liy  a  seat  in  it  attmcts  rich  men  who  are  not 

m  to  pecuniary  bribes,  but  are  very  easily  influenced 

p  -^  of  a  rise  in  the  social  scale.     The  const itu- 

Cp  fher  hand,  at  least  the  boroughs,  being  small 

f  voters  poor,  the  bribmg  of  them  has  been  hitherto 

tively  easy  work,  and  the  hostility  of  the  public  to 

tioe  has  been  intellectual  rather  than  moral,  and  the 

I  to  suppress  it  feeble  and  ineffective. 

lAoei  where,  in  spitis  of  the  material  progress  of  the 
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last  twenty  years,  the  commercial  Bpirit  is  etill  very 

pecuniary  corruption   may   lie   said  to  be   almost   uiikixof 
Under  the  Orleans  dynasty,  the  MinisterB  kept  their  majoi; 
in  the  Chambers  by  a  gigantic  system  of  jobbing  in 
and  decorations ;  but  the  use  of  direct  bribery  as  ;• 
influencing  votes,  either  in  or  out  of  doors,  is  a  chi  ^^ 
is  scarcely  heard,  even  in  the  fiercest  political  conteeti* 
present  the  government  has  too  many  ways  of  rewarding  ] 
adherents  to  make  the  coarser  forms  of  corruption  nece 
to  secure  them,  and  the  liberal  cause  is  still  too  weak 
lowly  to  attract  to  ita  service  any  but  men  of  high  princ 
One  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Caesarist  regime  j 
that  the  demagogues  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  CaBsar. 
the  civil  and  military  service,  the  system  of  accountabilit; 
so  perfect,  that  cases  of  fraud  or   j>eculation    are  very 
Moreover,  the  love  of  hixnry  among  the  French,  and  the 
fection  to  wbich  they  have  carried  the  art  of  material  « 
render  them,  strange  to  say,  fonder  of  spending  a  i 
of  gaining  much,  —  a  feature  in  French  character  which  i 
an  enormous  difference  between  the  spirit  of  French  and  tl 
Enghsh  or  American  society,    French  society  may  be  said  to| 
comparatively  free  from  that  love  of  money-getting  as  & 
suit,  and  as  a  road  to  distinction,  by  which  all   A^ 

communities  are  devoured.     This  ptission  has  no  dom. 

a  great  stimulus  since  the  estabUshment  of  the  Empire^  but  j 
effects  are  as  ^^et  mainly  confined  to  Paris,     Enterprise  — til 
is,  mlliugness  to  run  great  risks  for  distant  results,  and  toi 
flee  present  ease  in  the  game  of  speculation  —  is  not  a  ma 
characteristic  as  yet  of  any  Continental  nation,     Frenclin 
think  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  tbis  respect  since 
Revolution,   M.  de  Barante,  the  recently  deceased  Academic]^ 
sj^eaking  of  his  early  days  and  of  the  narrow  means  of 
parents,  —  narrow,  that  is,  for  persons  in  their  social  position,^ 
says;  "Tout  dans  Tordre  de  soci^t^  ^tait  alors  regU  de 
fat;on  que  le  ddsir  d'ambition  ne  pouvait  pas  etre  aiguis^ 
TespLTance  ;  on  ne  pouvait  pas  changer  sa  situation,  et  sa  \ 
tune,  du  jour  au  lendemain ;  les  positions  sociales  n^^Staient] 
comme  elles  I'ont  ^t^  dopuis  soimiisea  sans  cesse  mix  chan^ 
de  la  loterie  des  ^v^nemens,"    Yet  Englishmen  and  Amer 
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vt*  had  an  oppartmnty  of  comparinj?  French  sociotj  with 
their  own  countries,  find  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  greater 
Ihan  it  fttill  ery'oys  or  Inbors  under,     Thoj  iiri3  askmished 
cheerfulness  wiih  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
themselves  to  run  in  fixed  grooves  worn  by  tradition,  at 
igiiation  with  wliich  tliey  accept  hereditary  social  posi- 
owcver  humble,  and   rely  on  small  miviniijjs  for  accumu- 
atid  at  the  eagerness  with  which  they  embrace  present 
ty,  however  small,  in  lieu  of  nil  chance  of  gain,  however 
ftud  with  which,  for  this  reason,  the  lowest  government 
%  ore  competed  for,  even  at  the  present  day. 
Bt^  •  :•:— iiij^on  suggests  one  or  two  other  retlectious  a8  to 
|i:  s  between  French  and  Anglo-Saxon  society,  in  the 

of  commercial  or  rather  pecuniary  morality,  which  are 
'vMoration,  French  traders  have  never  stood  high 
.  jtioti  of  Englishmen,  iis  regards  integrity.  This 
an  partly  due,  no  "doubt,  to  national  antipathy,  but  in  a 
^measure  to  the  fact  that,  in  a  cotmtry  whicli  is  wanting 
commercial  spirit,  its  merchants,  like  its  emigrants, 
^  come  from  the  ^liie  of  the  population,  and  never  are 
lied  by  public  opinion  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  coun- 
[ii  which  this  S|iirit  reigns.  Whore  there  is  no  taste  for 
[  and  where  the  traditions  of  trade  are  not  respectaljle  or 
igt  many  of  the  persons  who  engage  in  it  will  be  persons 
ave  been  imable  to  secure  a  firm  tooting  in  the  nnjre 
;Qlar  and  honorable  walks  of  life.  The  array,  and  the  bench 
r,  for  centuries  absorbed  ail  that  was  best  in  the  French 
f^ — ui^ing  the  word  in  its  large  sense,  —  and  to  their 
Fi-euch  honor  was  committed.  The  merchants  were 
DttcT  than  hucksters,  struggling  for  existence  in  a  few 
tinder  government  surv^eillance,  and  lilighted  by  i\\^  sense 
inferiority,  while  their  brethren  in  England  were  build- 
a  great  empire  in  the  East,  and  cairying  their  flag, 
ird  in  hand,  to  every  corner  of  the  world,  —  flattered  by  the 
cjh,  taken  into  council  by  the  ministers,  and  every  year 
fi^esli  blood  into  the  veins  of  the  aristocracy.  But  it  is 
^oubtfnl  whether,  after  alJ,  the  general  feeling  of  French 
with  regard  to  fraud  and  peculation,  is  not  healthier 
anu  I  believe  it  is,  although  my  opinion  is  not  based  on 
C7U*  —  NO.  220,  17 
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practical  experience,  and  I  therefore  express  it  with  diffide 
and  yet  French  honesty  is  mainly  based  on  honor,  that  bs,  i 
tivenoss  to  the  opinion  of  others,  while  oar*  is  baaed  on 
science,  or  sense  of  responsibility  to  God, 

Nothing  can  he  Airther  from  my  intention  than  to  put 
two  rules*  of  lite  on  the  same  footing ;  but  I  think  it  is  \mi 
tionably  true,  that,  in  the  present  day,  the  former,  in  rcj 
all  pecnniary  transactions,  acts  with  much  more  force  thail 
latter.  A  Frenchman  of  the  bonrgeoi^ie,  who  has  h>?5t 
honor,  hm  no  refuge  for  himself  or  his  children  :  he  is  lit^rallj 
a  ruined  man.  He  has  been  drilled,  both  by  his  own  family  i 
by  the  world,  from  his  earliest  years,  into  regarding  Im  lH 
as  the  highest  and  dearest  of  earthly  possessions,  the  k 
which  is  the  loss  of  all.  Now,  among  us,  honor,  that  \n 
good  opinion  of  one's  neighbors,  does  act  also  with  cons 
able  force.  But  if  it  breaks  down  in  any  particular  case,] 
defaulter,  or  deceiver,  or  trickster,  or  *j>ecula tor  has  still  J 
treat  o])en  to  him,  in  which  he  is  often  able  to  fijid,  not  oiil 
anodyne  for  his  own  conscience,  but  eren  the  means  of  settii] 
world  at  defiance,  —  I  meaji  the  Church.  The  ext^^nt  to 
the  Church  is  still  in  our  day  made  a  sanctuary  of  fugi^ 
from  social  justice  is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most 
itable  features  of  Ajiglo-Saxon  civilization.  Cases  not 
abound,  but  increase,  in  which  men  who,  having  hi  the 
mercial  arena  lost  most  of  the  things  winch  made  life  ood 
or  respectable,  including  the  good  opinion  of  their  neighll 
find  in  connection  with  a  prominent  ecclesiastical  or^aniza 
and  in  zealous  devotion  to  its  interests,  not  oidy  a  sedatr 
their  own  moral  sense,  but  a  tolerably  strong  shield  ag 
public  opinion.  Bid  not  church  organiEatlons  i>lay  the 
they  do  in  society,  and  did  they  exercise  no  more  influd 
over  the  imagination  of  Americans  than  over  that  of  the 
French,  tainted  speculators,  or  trustees,  or  officials  vm\M 
more  fre<juently  be  compelled  to  make  terms  with  the  wflfl 
as  the  Frenchman  is  at  the  moment  of  his  fall,^ — ^^^^'^l 
not  only  to  admit  their  fault,  but  come  down  from  the  |H 
of  respectability.  A  more  deraoraliring  spectacle,  cspfH^H 
for  the  young,  than  the  one  frequently  witnessed  hi  our  |A 
cities,  ^f  men  sitting  in   front  pewn^  and  takmg  an  a^| 
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cliiu'ch  work,  and  treated  by  pastor  and  f>oople  as 

|tial,  while  out  of  doors  Uieir  credit  is  goue^  their 

flirnitthed,  and  they  have  made  neither  confession  nor 
3on,  and  have  taken  no  steps  towards  reform,  can 
I  bo  conceived  of.    It  is  a  spectacle  the  like  of  whicli,  I 

to  assert,  is  impossible  in  France ;  and  I  am  inclined 

Bve  that,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  a  stonter 

»06  to  fraud,  which  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  vice  of  this 

tl\U8  far  been  offered  by  what  is  called  honor  than  by 

called  religion,     Religion  is,  in  fact»  doing  more  just 

humanity  than  for  honesty.    Honoris  cruel  and  unfeel- 
J¥nd  it  never  lifts  its  eyes  from  the  earth,  and  its  heart  may 

of  impurity,  but  it  pays  its  debts  and  discharges  its 

[witli  great  pimctuality  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  no  society  is 

md  or  healthy  state  in  which  morality  is  not  under  the 

iiihip  of  something  higher. 
I^n  we  come  to  ask  ourselves  where  the  remedy  for  all  this 

found,  we  get,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  considered 
bject  at  all,  to  the  diCGcult  pai't  of  it.  We  are  met  on  the 
Did  of  tliis  inquiry,  however,  by  one  encouraging  fact,  and 
I  that,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  luxury  does  not  produce 
I  day  the  evil  ellects,  either  moral  or  physical,  which  are 
1  of  it  in  the  ancient  world.  Of  the  luxitria  smvior  armis 
Sich  tiie  Roman  satiinst  aiscribed  the  ruin  of  tJie  Empire 
jw  nothing.  The  wildest  of  wealthy  voluptuaries  in  our 
far  from  disiJayingtbe  depraved  ingenuity,  the  beastly 
,  the  inane  absorption  in  trifles,  tlie  sloth  and  effeminacy 
^mal  selfishness,  which  seem  to  have  characterized  the 

[)rs  of  great  fortunes  in  the  ancient  world,  and  which 
realtb  the  canker  of  every  state  in  w^hich  it  wa^  accumu- 
ind  the  gix*at  bugbear  of  the  philosophers.  The  causes 
t  are  of  course  various.   We  might  sum  them  up  by  saying 

modern  rich  man  is  a  more  highly  civilized  man,  in  tlie 
>nsc  of  the  word,  than  his  classical  prototype.     Society, 

books,  art,  science,  and  a  certain  atmosphere  of  self- 

&,  by  which  all  Chris^tian  communities,  however  far  re- 

\  fVom  the  Christian  ideal,  arc  pervaded,  have  made  the 

eaotted  votary  of  luxury  in  our  day  a  far  superior  beiug 

tDomitians  or  Crassuses  of  antiquity. 
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It  ia  one  of  the  familiar  facts  of  modern  life,  too,  that  thi 
es  moat  given  up  to  luxury  respond  as  nsadily  a»  aaiy  otl 
gi*eat  demands  on  their  eiiduntnce,  and  meet  daugt^r  and 
iiig  with  even  i^eater  readiness.     ConBe<|ueiitly,  the 
spirit,  instead  of  decliniDg  as  it  did  in  ancient  states,  ^ 
growth  of  wealth,  in  our  day  seemis  to  rise.     The  mod 
ror  of  war,  if  indeed  there  be  such  a  tiling,  is  rather  aii 
lectual  than  a  physical  feeling.    It  flows  rather  from  a 
disapproval  of  it,  a  mental  perception  of  it«»  evilH,  than 
persona!  fear  of  its  burden  or  hardships.     In  tact,  the 
highly  civilized  communities  of  our  time,  if  they  are  con' 
of  the  necessity  or  justice  of  a  war,  rush  into  it  with  an 
which  was  unknown  in  anti<|uity,  and  sacrifice  life  in  it 
prodigality  which  has  certainly  never  been  surpassed* 
is  even  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  city  population,  whli 
the  decline  of  Rome  became  worthless  for  military  purji 
found  in  modern  times  to  be  the  most  valuable.     Tlie 
ers,  the  Viennese,  the  Parisians,  make  better  trooj>«  th 
peasantry,  are  more  ardent  under  fire,  and  endure  the  or 
hardships  of  active  service  with  much  less  injury. 
striking  testimony  to  the  same  effect,  as  i  '     ' 

tive  merits  as  soldiers  of  the  American  ]  - 
been   furnished  in  the  medical  reports  of  the  United 
8anitary  Conuoaission. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact,  that  no  great  social  refd 
tion  has  taken  place,  in  any  society,  ^nthout  some  new 
or  element  being  brought  into  play*     Corniption,  for  insi 
whether  in  manners  or  in  politics,  has  never  been  pit  rid 
the  mere  disgust  or  repentance  of  the  persons  or  class 
by  it.     Some  external  influence  has  had  to  be  brought  to 
on  them,  eitlier  in  the  shai^e  «»f  exposure  to  a  new  set  o3 
cumstances,  or  to  the  action  of  a  new  set  of  ideas.     Pow 
as  Christianity  proved  as  a  moral  agr*nt,  it  was  not  efjual  ti 
ix)litical  salvation  of  Rome.    It  did  notliing,  or  next  to  not] 
in  spite  of  its  effect  on   manners,  to  drive  away  th©  a 
languor  under  which  the  Empire  finally  jierished. 

The  moral  renovation  of  European  society  was  only  e(K 
by  the  influx  of  a  fresh  population,  whose  social  ediioi 
wa^  still  to  be  begim,  and  who,  mider  the  influence  of  0 
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ty,  constructed  an  entirely  new  framework  of  ideas  on 
political  and  social  subjects.  From  the  state  of  debasement 
In  wliich  the  decline  of  chivalry,  and  the  loss  of  the  rough 
vi^or  iif  the  barlmric  period  left  it  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Agcft,  it  was,  in  like  manner,  lifted  by  the  combined  action  of 
tht»  Ref  II,  the  revival  of  loarniiig,  and  the  extinction  of 

tk  f^T*  It  may,  of  course,  bo  said,  that  these  things 

vore  amongst  the  consequences  or  accompanimenta  of  tlie 
'<A  of  society,  hut  the  impoiiant  point  is,  that 
I  bear  on  society  a  new  set  of  agents,  which  had 
not  previously  been  at  work. 

'^'^      i'Hi  of  the  Enu'lish  government,  —  that  is,  the  pur- 

I  of  tlie  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for 

monej,  by  the  raiuister  of  tlie  day,  —  was,  during  fifty  years 
'     ^       of  the  American  War,  deep  and  notorious, 
holding  places,  or  receiving  pensions,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown,  and  members  receiving  a  certain  sum, 
ids,  for  their  vote  at  certain  divisions,  from  the  rain- 
1    the  day,  the   {people's  representatives  in  the  House 
,  during  a  greater  part  of  that  jieriod,  in  a  miserable 
*  V,     Measures  were  seldom  decided  on  their  merits,  the 
-  were  an  unmeaning  farce,  and  it  is  hardly  extravar 
to  say  that  political  morality  was  extinct.     Now,  a  great 
r  of  persons  among  us,  when  mention  is  made  of  the 
ton  in  the  American  government,  are  in  the  habit  of 
C6asoIing  themselves  with   the  reflection   that,  inasmuch  as 
^'  'I  government  lias  worked  itself  pure,  and  got  rid  of 
vvhich  was  eathig  it  away,  in  the  last  century,  so, 
iu  due  course  of  time,  will  ours,  without  the  aid  of  extraor- 
menijs.     But  this  dcKCs  not  follow.     The  long  wnrs  of 
M^  and  Anne  left  England  completely  exhausted.     There 
wai  no  middle  class  ;  there  was  no  press ;  and  public  opinion, 
in  m  far  as  it  existed  at  all,  was  feeble  and  inactive.     The 
Cftiwn  wras  practically  omnipotent.     But  in  the  following  thirty 
years  of  peace,  the   country  rapidly  recovered;  wealth   ac- 
ted ;  the  middle  class  grew ;  the  press  began  to  assert 
.      er ;  the  House  of  Commons  was  exposed  to  the  ac- 
t«m  of  public   opinion,  by  the   publication  of  its   debates; 
■rii  the  Puritan  element  in  the  population,  which  had  kept 
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alive,  both  during  the  coarse  profligacy  of  the  Stnart  period, 
and  the  philosophical  indifferentism  of  the  Anne-Aupro^ 
period,  the  fires  of  reli^oiis  and  moral  feeling,  be  t 

itself  oil  the  surface  of  affairs,  and  to  exert  a  i*  me 

on  the  government.     By  the  close  of  the  American  War,  th 
practice  of  [iccuiiiary  corruption  had  died  out,  and  the  go^ 
ment  found  itself  luider  the  eye  of  a  new  England,  which 
years  later  wrested  the  control  of  affairs  from  the  handa  ryf 
oligarchy,  and  }>roceedcd  to  administer  them  in  \\s  own 
The  work  of  purification  was  done  by  the  appearance  on 
scene  of  a  new  social  force,  and  not  by  any  voluntary  el 
mend  their  ways  on  the  part  of  the  corniptionists  thetndei^ 

In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  owing  to  the  absence 
legislature,  the  precise  form  of  corruption  which  flourishi 
England  imder  Walpole  was  unknown.   The  king  held  the  pi 
and  he  was  the  supreme  legislator ;  but  in  the  admiuistnitii 
the  government  everything  that  could  be  sold  was  salable, 
judicial  offices  were   sahible,  the  military  commissions 
salable,  and  the  collection  of  the  taxes  was  farmed  uui 
place  of  honor  or  profit  could  not  be  had,  or  could  k 
only  with  great  difficulty*  unless  it  was  paid  for.     The  judi 
offices  were  liereditary  ;  no  one  could  hold  a  connms^ioii' 
the  army  who  could  not  show  four  generations  of  noble 
cestors.     The  court  circle  swarmed  with  jobbers,  and  d 
in  places  and  pensions.     In  fact,  it  was   comjKised  of 
else.     Thirty  years  later,  and  the  French  service,  both 
tary  and  civil,  was  one  of  the  purest  in  Hie  world  ;  Imt 
reformation  had  not  come  from  the  penitential  exertionii  rfl 
corrupt  classes.     It  had  been  eiiectM  by  a  tremendous 
and  political  convulsion,  whicli  had  swept  them  out  of  s^ 
and  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  a  totally  difft? 
order  of  men,  —  different  in  character  and  training,  in  histoiji 
aud  even  in  blood.     The  Titers  Etat  reformed  France, 

Now  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  these  examples  o] 
rather  a  melancholy  prospect,  not  simply  for  democratic  m 
in  this  country,  but  for  democratic  society  everywiiere. 
seems  as  if  it  had  no  reserves  to  call  up,  no  matter  haw 
pressed  it  might  be.     It  has  no  class  shut  out  from  pajtiflU  _ 
tion  in,  or  influence  on,  public  affairs,  whose  roice,  if  allotedlO*' 
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toake  iUelf  lieard,  might  proye  useful  for  warning  or  itiBtruc' 
tioti,  or  who^e  ^lf-intere»t,  if  allowed  froo  plaj,  miglit  let  light 
iji  on  the  dark  places  of  politics.  All  its  forces  —  lil>eHy,  eipial- 
itr,  publicity,  pulpit,  pR'ss*,  and  schools  —  are  constantly  and 
actively  at  work.  If  the»f?  do  not  save  it,  whither  slmJl  it  look 
for  succor  ?  It  cannot  look  for  a  new  religion  ;  and  if  it  could, 
no  foliirlon  conld  supply  stroTigor  incentives  to  purity  than 
Utility.  The  newest  of  the  new  philosopl lies  is  simply 
.-i-Mt!^m  slightly  retouched,  and  the  Stoics  have  been  preaching 
for  twfj  tlionsand  years  the  vanity  of  both  earthly  pains  and 
pleitaiires.  Moreover,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  main  source 
of  distinction,  in  new  countries  at  least,  must  be  wealth.  The 
oimorH  of  wealth  will  be  the  jjossessors  of  real  power,  Birtli 
irill  never  again  have  much  chance.  Learning,  in  the  nature  of 
tilings, cannot  count  for  much,  both  because  the  wide  diflusion 
of  education  will  make  the  po.s8es.sion  of  a  little  leuining  com- 
nkon,  and  because  the  possessors  of  great  learning  will  always 
be  too  few  in  number,  and  too  ranch  given  to  seclusion,  to  make 
much  figure  in  society,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frcf  juency  with 
vliich  high  intellectual  attainments  arc  dissociated  from  the 
moral  t|uaUtics  which  give  men  weight  amongst  their  fellows* 
Xor  will  there  l>e  any  class  or  organization,  the  meniberf^hip  of 
wWch  will  be  a  clear  and  generally  recognized  title  to  distinc- 
tion.  In  short,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  for  a  long  while, 
in  new  countries,  owijig  to  the  natm*e  of  the  work  the  people 
have  to  do^  and  in  old  ones^  owing  to  the  prodigious  impetus 
pvea  by  sfionee  to  the  work  of  prnduction,  wealth  will  cora- 
laand  a  UKire  general  i^ecognition  as  the  great  test  and  sign  of 
success  in  life  than  anything  else.  He  who  acquires  it  will  l>e 
a  riarier  in  the  race  in  which  everybody  ia  engaged,  and  will 
prnvt!  himself  i>o8se8sed  of  the  one  talent  wliich  the  majority 
of  mankind  try  to  cultivate.  We  consequently  can  hardly  look 
*  '  itH  bclp  in  the  work  of  mere  commercial  or 
I  I  II  from  material  progress.  Some  special  ef- 
fort directed  to  tliis  end  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary. 

What  tlie   nature  of  this  effort  should  be,  or  how  origi- 
nated and  how  directed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  with  any 
confnlonce.     Of  course  the  ordinary  work  of  educatir>n  must 
Belied  on  for  a  great  deal  of  what  can  ever  be  done  by  tak- 
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log  thought.     The  feelings  and  practices  of  every  man^j 
money  matters,  muBt  largely  depend  an  what   he  leariwi 
school,  and  what  he  hcar^  an<l  i^eus  at  home  in  Ids  Imyhdt 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  that,  in  the  ahsence  of  any  cotxrsc  uf 
diseipHne,  the  mere  communiration  of  oral  instruction  oi' 
tione  of  morals,  either  by  teacher,  preacher,  or  parentB^  .:  --  .. 
little  to  beget  a  horror  either  of  commercial  or  political  corrup- 
tion, so  long  as  boys  see  that  neither  one  nor  tlie  othfr  is 
visited  by  severe  social  penalties.     Cliildren  tuke  less  on  triiit, 
or  in  deference  to  naked  anthority,  than  they  used  to  do;  mi^ 
when  a  boy  sees  his  Kither  in  habits  of  friendly  i- 
aa  many  a  New  York  buy  does,  with  persons  whu.,. 
ies  and   peculation  he  has  heiu*d  him  discuss  and  dose 
times  without  number,  general  homilies  on  honesty  will  nS 
convince  him  of  its  value.     The  gocid-nature  which  ts  cij 
tivated  in  society,  and  which,  during  the  last  forty  yearS|  ] 
reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  here,  has  taken  ] 
inordinately,  I  might  add  mi.sohievously,  high  rank  among 
the  virtues,  besides  offering  a  great  obstacle  to  the  work  ^ 
reform,  has  done  and  is  doing  much  to  blunt  tbe  mnral  se 
of  the  young,  —  how  much  cannot  be  known  till  the  generatj 
now  growing  up  assumes  the  control  of  aflaii*8.    No  one,  tlii 
fore,  who  wants  to  aid  the  work  of  reform  can  begin  hotte 
than  by  displa)ing  in  his  walk  and  conversation  a  sincere 
hearty  detestation,  not  of  corrupt  |>ractices  alone,  but  of 
whom  he  and  otliers  know  t^j  be  engaged  hi  them,  and  of  tfi 
newspftjicrs  which  gluss  over  ill-deeds  and  defend  cviMiH 
This  is  an  indispensable  supplement  to  all  tim^hing  and  pre^ 
ing.     The  denunciations  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press  have 
or  are  losing,  their  power  through  iteration.     Nay,  like  ho^ 
artillery  turned  against  earthworks,  m  many  cases  they 
only  to  harden  corruption  into  a  denser  and  more  com[i 
mass.     The  most  thorough-paced  knaves  expose  themsclvw^^ 
this  sort  of  fire  with  great  readiness,  and  even  pursue  tlieir 
schemes  under  cover  of  it. 

We  must  also  by  our  legislation  give  human  nature  a  Wr 
chance  to  improve,  This  is  not  done  now.  To  point  out  hti» 
much  we  do  to  discourage  efforts  towards  improvement,  ho^f 
much  to  throw  temptations  in  tlie  way  of  the  weak  or  ^H 
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1,  —  temptations  more  iiiBidious  and  hardly  less  ddiagiug 

[theclaAd  Icj'  ^^*         *'  i'    i  '  ''mi,  —  would  rcHiuire  au  ar- 

I  ill  itself.      J  V  funiisheft  oi)*i  iJ  last  rat  ion. 

ktt  fountain  of  corriiption,  sending  its  poiaon  thraugh  every 

[>n  of  the  body  politic.     Experience  has  shown,  tliat,  if  a 

er  of  good  charack^r  and  education  is  put  on  the  bench  as 

ige,  hiu  office  made  independent  and  surrounded  with  dig- 

^and  his  senices  fairly  paid,  not  only  will  hia  -       '      a- 

im  be  strengthened,  Itnt  his  bad  ones  will  be  i. 

ptation  is  remored  from  his  path,  and  bis  interest  to  be 

DUs  is  made  so  strong  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 

11  be  virtuous.     Iii  electing  judges  for  short  terms,  expe- 

in  this  matter  has  been  entirely  disregarded.    For  the 

of  securing  a  trifling  good,  —  greater  courtesy  to  suit- 

we  place  the  character  of  judges  under  a  continued 

1,  furnish  them  with  the  strongest  temptation  to  be  dis^ 

It,  and  diminisb  the  inducements  to  l>e  upright  and  iude- 

at* 
l^other  and  even  more  striking  illustration  is  to  be  fomid 
organization  of  the^ciril  service.  Steady,  faitliful  men, 
biminess  capacity,  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  get  appoint- 
in  it ;  if ,  by  chance,  they  do  get  into  it,  they  find  their 
fcty  n<>t  only  of  no  value  to  them,  but  a  jwsitive  hindrance 
Durca  of  poverty  and  insecurity.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said, 
at  exaggeration  or  miareprcsentiition,  that  the  civil  senice 
United  States  is  so  arranged  as  to  afford  strong  encour- 
ent  to  dishonesty  of  nearly  every  degi^ee.  The  luss  of 
to  the  government  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  evil  which 
I  from  the  system.  Instead  of  proving,  as  the  service  of 
'  great  nation  should,  a  school  of  order,  economy,  exact- 
I  integrity,  to  which  every  privat^e  individual  might  look  for 
iiction  and  example,  and  by  which  whatever  is  srood  in  the 
al  character  should  be  stimulated  and  developed,  the  chief 
)  it  exerts  is  exerted  on  the  side  of  vice  and  immorality, 
makes  its  condition  tlie  more  striking,  is  the  contrast  it 
ffers  to  the  military  and  naval  8er\ices.  In  these  organiza- 
mm  human  nature  gets  a  fair  chance.  A  man  can,  in  eitlier 
Bi|pm,  finrl  constant  use  for  all  his  good  qualities*  If  he  has 
^BrUU&ueyi  he  may  liave  honesty,  and  his  honesty  tells  ;  if 
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lie  has  not  ability^  he  may  have  steadineBS,  and  it  tclli*.    Tliej 
call  into  activity  ojie  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  the  dis 
vation  of  character,  next  to  pure  religious  and  moral  culture, 
that  is,  professional  i>ride,  —  the  feelmg  that  a  man  belougs  t9 
an  honoraljle  calling,  the  rcBpectability  of  which  reflects  crrfit 
on  hira,  and  exacts  from  him  m  retm'n  some  aid  in  mainfjiiD- 
ing  it.     Mr.  Jenckeis,  in  his  late  speech  on  the  reform  of  thf 
civil  service,  dwells  most  impressively  and  instructively  ontb 
waste  of  moral  power  involved  in  the  disregard  displayed  io 
the  civil  sei-vice  of  the  means  of  confii'ming  self-respect  uul 
nunrishtiig  integrity,     PranJs  are  alraoBt  unknown  in  t^ 
anri  navy,  and  yet  the  opportunities  of  peculation  are  gri..  ,„„.  , 
the  officers  are  generally  poor ;  but  tlicy  are  influenced  bf  1 1 
generous  pride  in  tlieir  calling,  and  a  generouis  anxiet} 
fair  fame  of  the  brotherhood  to  which  they  belong;  and  i,i  -,. 
tiiey  are  drawn  fi'om  the  same  race  and  the  same  rank  uf  ao- 
ciety  as  the  officers  of  the  civil  service^  they  are  as  modii 
credit  and  protection  to  the  nation  as  the  others  are,  as  a  olas, 
,  disgrace  and  a  canker, 

xVfter  all,  then,  we  have  instruments  of  reform  lyiuj? 
Many  others  might  be  enumerated  beside  those  already  i- 
out.    Social  improvement  depends  on  the  application  of  ob^ 
remedies.      Even  those  who  are  most  despondent  aiiout 
future  of  society  may  find  comtbi't  in  the  assurance  afford^ 
a  careful  reading  of  history,  that  there  is  always  a  h\ 
work,  as  constant  as  that  which  makes  tlie  grass  grow  aadi 
m  shine,  which,  whatever  appearance  of  retrogix'ssiiiu 
aeet  the  eye  in  this  century,  or  in  that  country,  nevertlw 
on  the  whole,  carries  the  race  forward,  and  leaves  each 
tion  in  a  position  which  it  would  not  willingly  exchaiigs 
that  of  the  generation  preceding.     The  world  can  hardly^ 
said  io  have  recognized  the  existence  and  activity  of  this 
till  after  tbe  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  but  e?er 
then  it  has  filled  the  earth  with  a  hope,  the  very  strength 
liLxuriance  of  which  often  make  special  efforts  ttjward^  vt\ 
seem  too  puny  to  be  important ;  and  this  has  a  tcndeut^ 
paralyze  individual  exertion.     It  is  in  this  that  tlie  model 
former  finds  his  greatest  stumbling-block. 
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abt.  XI.— critical  notices. 

1.^  JSGHOry  of  the  Dmted  Netherlands^  from  the  Death  of  William  the 
SUeta  to  the  Twehe  Teari^  TVuce,  — 1609.  Bj  John  Lothrop 
MoTLET,  D.  C.  L.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Fnmoe  ;«Author  of  <'  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  In  Four 
Vohinies..  Vol.  III.,  1690-1600;  Vol.  IV.,  1600-1609.  With 
Portraiti.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.     1868. 

These  volumes  contain  an  account  of  the  events  of  the  last  twenty 
jears  of  the  war  which  followed  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and 
which  ended  with  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce.  The  most  important 
characters  of  the  period  are  Philip  II.,  Henrj  of  NaVarre,  Elizabeth, 
James  L,  Olden-Bameveld,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  Alexander  Famese, 
and  Spinola.  In  the  next  rank  may  be  placed  the  names  of  the 
German  Archduke  Albert,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Philip  II.,  the 
Spanish  Duke  of  Lerma,  the  French  Turenne,  Duke  of  Bouillon,  the 
Dake  of  Mayenne,  De  B4thune,  Duke  of  Sully,  the  English  Vere,  the 
Dutch  Heemskerk,  Jeannin,  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Burgundy, 
and  R^chardot,  President  of  Artois ;  for  these  men,  though  not  the 
heads  of  great  states  or  great  armies,  had  much  to  do  with  the  history 
of  the  time. 

The  history  is  that  of  the  growing  prosperity  and  power  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  of  the  waning  prosperity  and  power  of  Spain. 
Its  most  interesting  episodes  are  the  successful  efforts  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  to  secure  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  maritime  expeditions 
of  the  Netherlanders  towards  the  North  Pole  and  around  the  Southern 
capes  of  each  hemisphere.  The  most  important  tendency  of  the  period 
is  the  tendency  towards  liberty.  The  century  which  closed  half-way 
through  it  —  the  most  important,  save- the  first,  of  the  sixteen  centuries 
which  followed  the  coming  of  Christ  —  must  always  be  the  object  of 
the  prolbandest  attention.  The  Reformation,  and  the  war^  which  fol- 
lowed it,  invest  it  with  an  enduring  interest  Between  the  years  1690 
and  1610  the  long  contest  between  the  Netherjands  and  the  great 
'empire  which  Charles  V.  bequeathed  to  Philip  II.  ended  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  former,  ^^or  the  first  time  for  ages  the  rights  of  the 
people  were  vindicated  and  acknowledged.  The  divme  right  of  kings 
received  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered.  The  determined 
inluibitants  of  the  Low  Countries  made  the  free  principles  which  they 
advocated  tnumph  over  every  obstacle.  Reforming  the  military  sys- 
tem of  Europe,  improving  in  martial  science,  campaigning  patiently 
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onl? 

i 

iiJl| 


and  fenrldissljr  in  a  floodeil  country  a«raii\st  ihe  best  ^oldtf^rs  ami  ffc^nenii 
of  the  time,  besiepng  and  bosieged,  fi<2rb*ing  a*  bnwely  ftnd  wl  ' 
uniforrn    siicce^n  on    ?5ea   than    on  land,    taxing   thenaselves  i^ 
stinting  patriotisnn  and  self-sacrifice,  increasing  their  rotfans  not  onl? 
by  industry  and  skill  at  home,  but  by  the  boldt^st  tfnlerpnse>i  al 
ends  of  the  eanh,  resisting  with  equal  firmness  and  MU  the  viali 
and  treacli{*ry  of  the  open  eoe ray  and  the  wiles  of  the  pret^ded  U 
the  booi*a  and  burghers  proved  themselves  a  nation,  and  felood  i»  all 
hours  till  their  final  pfirseverance  ended  in  securing  tlieir  indepetidvpee 
and  extorting  recognition  frnia  the  crowned  head:^  of  all  the  eouni 
that  Marred  against  them   or  coveted   their  territory.     The  ^kili 
spirit  of  the  participants  may  make  the  e veins  of  war  and  dipi< 
interesting,   though   no   great  principles   should  be  involved,  atid 
conte-^l  promise  no  otht^r  issue  than  an  increase  of  power  or 
to  one  of  Ihe  eonlendiiig  parti«\«;» —  or  the  f^truggle  may  be  such  in  il 
as  la  atlract  nitention,  though   all  itg  characters  and  inrideols  be 
mon{4ace ;  but   a   double   interest   attaches   to   the   dmnm  in 
Maurice  and  Barneveld  played  leadinoj  parts.     The  stage  wa-  li 
only  by  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  time.     The   actor* 
kings   and   accompHshed    soldiei*s   and    able   statej^men-      Thi*y 
eurroiinded  by  disciplined  armies  and  earnest  people?,  while  tlie 
beyond  was  covered  by  their  fleets.     The  prizes  fur  which  they 
tended   were   the   greatest  for   which   men  can»  contend-      Term 
aggrandizement,  strengthening  of  I'rontiers,  increase  of  revenut% 
among  ihe  smallest  of  the  interests  involved.     The  rights  of  mao  wen 
at  stake,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty  hung  on  the  i^ue, 

A  hi^^torian  does  wisely  who  seek^i  his  theme  in  such  a  period. 
interest  inherent  in  his  subject  will  lend  his  work  a  certain  clii 
though  his  task  be  but  passably  performed.     If  he  be  a  nma  wl 
resolute  industry  enables  him  to  lay  his  foundation  strong  and 
and   deep,   and    who  aflds   to   that  essential   quality  imaginatioD, 
quence,  quick  perceptions,  and  ready  sympathies,  he  is  likely  to  n 
a  benefit  on  his  kind  by  writing,  and  is  sure  to  earn  for  bii 
ample  reward  of  gratitude  and  fame* 

Jlr.  Motley  has  shown  such  wisdom  and  has  earned  auch  a 
His  success  in  treating  his  subject  has  been  almost  aa  brilliant 
selection  was  judicious.     Ilis  temperament  and  his  character  nr*? 
siiigulaHy  propitious  to  the  purpose  of  his  life.     His  tenacity  of  pi 
is  as  thorough  as  his  pulse  is  full.     His  place  among  historians  u 
and  sure.     The  time  has  gone  by  when  there  was  need  to  dwdl  u 
gseneral  characteristics  as  a  historian.     They  are  farailiHrlv  known, 
remains  to  give  such  brief  aceotiht  as  space  permits  of  ihe  eonlenH 
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tbese  Tolamesy  aod  to  make  such  remarkfl  apoo  their  composition  as 
may  seem  appropriate. 

The  first  Tolome  (Volnme  III.  of  the  whole  work)  begins  with  the 
year  1590,  when  Henry  III.  of  France  had  jast  been  assassinated,  and 
nicoeeded,  in  name,  by  Charles  X.,  bot  really  by  the  Leegae,  with  the 
Dake  of  Mayenne  at  itn  head.  The  throne  of  France  was  claimed  by 
Henry  of  Nj^varre,  and  coveted  by  Philip  II.,  who  was  concentrating 
\m  forces  for  aa  invasion  of  the  country,  and  giving  his  general,  Alex-  , 
ander  Famese,  Dake  of  Parma,  directions  to  do  his  utmost  to  conquer 
it,  Qnder  pretence  of  assisting  the  Holy  League.  Elisabeth  was  pur- 
soiog  her  usual  policy  of  giving  the  rebellious  Netherlanders  just 
80  landi  help  as  might  sulftce  to  prevent  their  subjugation  by  Philip, 
and  no  more.  The  civil  affiurs  of  the  Netherlands  were,  for  the  most 
part,  directed  by  Bameveld,  aud  their  armies  were  commanded  by  ^ 
Maartce  of  Nassau.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  young  Republic  that  she 
ponessed  such  men.  The  consummate  statesman  was  wori^ing  har- 
nionioQsly  with  the  young  soldier,  and  the  latter  was  soon  to  prov« 
that  his  military  capacity  was  of  the  highest  order  of  the  period.  He 
had  studied  his  profession  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  his  practical 
capacity  was  equal  to  his  theoretical  knowledge.  He  had  brought  the 
patriot  array  to  a  condition  of  great  excellence,  and  he  soon  began  to 
use  it  with  effect ;  for,  while  Alexander  was  busy  with  his  preparations 
for  the  French  campaign,  he  surprised  the  city  of  Breda,  and  took 
n»any  other  towi^  and  strong  places. 

While  monarchs  schemed  and  intrigued,  and  soldiers  fought,  the 
young  republic  feeling  the  genial  influence  of  freedom,  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  development  of  industry,  and  enjoyed  a  prosperity 
unknown  in  Spain  or  France,  or  the  obedient  provinces.  Neighbor- 
ing nations,  though  not  directly  interested  in  the  war,  felt  some  of  the 
inconveniences  which  are  inseparable  from  its  existence,  and,  holding 
tlie  old-fa.^hioned  notions  as  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  were  disponed  to 
«>niplain  of  the  unreasonable  persistence  of  the  Netherlanders  in  the 
strife  which  vexed  them ;  but  their  complaints  led  to  nothing  more  than 
J^pectful,  but  manly,  replies. 

Mn  the  month  of  March,  1590,  Henry  of  Navarre  defeated  the 
Leaguers,  under  Mayenne,  at  Ivry.  His  vjctory  enabled  him  to  lay 
^iege  to  Paris,  and,  by  midsummer,  he  bad  reduced  the  city  to  great 
«traii8.  Farnese  was  ordered,  by  Philip,  to  march  to  its  relief-;  and 
he  obeyed,  though  against  his  judgment,  and  most  unwillingly.  He 
^^erted  his  remarkable  abilities  to  the  utmost,  in  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  his  sovereign  had  permitted  want  of  money  and  want  of 
^^'^itto  involve  him,  and  led  an  army  across  the  frontier,  in  the  beginning 
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of  Atignst,  and  rencbed  the  neigKtiorhi>od  of  Paris  near  thn  eod  Af  tlte 

tnotith.     Metiry  reluciantly  f^ustpf^nded  tbe  8ie*:e  nt  hui  camr*^"   •►  ■'    ^ 

vanc<»d  to  meet  him.     He  desired  a  battle,  which  Fanir-- 

sired  to  avoid,    A  fortnight  was  suflicient  to  ' 

expedition*     By  the  middle  of  Sefitember,  li 

f)l fie Ly  outgcneraUed  by  the  skilful  Italian.     Paris  wa^  rclierod^  i 

the  di-^flfipointed  army  of  Henry  fell  to  piec!efl»     Farnerte  ^xa  bin  i 

a  fortiii<^'ht's   res^t,  and  then   returned,  with  hi#  kureU  to  the  Net| 

land^ 

The  gucecsseij  of  Maurice*  in  the  campaigns  of  159 J,  w«r©  nofDc 
and  important.     lie  be;§ieged  and  took  many  imjiortant  cities  and  \ 
tres^se-*,  and  secured   the  eoutrol    of    valuable  titraiegie   p 
eoursfj?,  and  «:ommunic«tions.      He  thus  secured  great  diii 
the  Commonweullh ;  but  it  might  welt  be  con^Idei'ed  that  a  inorei 
portfint  service  than  i%nj  otbf?r  he  bad  reiidereii  was  bb   - 
world  that  tlie  Republic  po8ses!*ed  a  soldier  who  rould  |  I 
of   war,  on    equal  terms  againirtt  tlia  greuteiit   living   yni4»ter  aT^ 
art. 

Meanwhile,  war  raged  tn  France,  and  all  over  France,  where 
fought  with  vi<4rount  in  one  province,  and  duke  with  mansliab  cctn^t^ 
or  prince,  in  another  and  another.      Henry,  aided  in  nit-n  by  l!lli;e/dM 
and  in  money  by  the  Stales,  made  bead  in  Brirtany  and  Noium 
against  ihe  League  and  the  Spaniards ;  and»  before  the  end  of  the ; 
had  laid  siege  to  Rouen,  and  was  fast  reducing  tiic  jdaie  to  exireinid 
Paris*  freed  Irom  the  pressure  of  siege,  was  ^ufferiiig  from  the  ded 
ism  of  the  f^istteen  lords  of  the  market-halls,  who  ruled  in  the  nun 
the  populace,  and  a^  repreE«eniatives  of  the  League.     Tbetr  tyr 
culminated  In  the  execution  of  BriAson,  president  of  the  ParliaTncrt 
Paris,  in  November;  and  their  power  wa^i  destroyed  wiibin^lcM  tl 
thirty  days  by  the  decided  conduct  of  Mayenne,  who  hung  four  of  I 
lea(lera. 

In  ihe  year  15^2  Henry  continued  the  siege  of  Rouen*  mid  ha4  | 
ried  it  idmost  lo  a  successful  completion,  when  Farne>i 
upon  the  s^cene,  again  outgeneralled  Henry,  again  rai--' 
BO  ^aved  the  whole  coa«t  of  Normandy  for  hiu  luaMer  and  for  j 
League,     In  the  same  year,  Maurice,  availing  himself  of  the  op 
uity  atrorde<l  him  by  Furne;»e*8  Frt^ich  expfdiiiou,  beaie^ed  und 
Sieenwyck  and  Coeworden,     Hi.^  great  opponent,  Frtrnc^e,  tfie 
dangemus^  enemy  in  the  Meld  of  the  y(»nng  Republic,  di^nl  at  the  en 
thi:$  year.     The  State^^  were  much  disturbed,  at  this  period,  |yy  depf 
tions  committed  by  ihe  En^Hsb  upon  their  commerc«^  and   l^ 
tial  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  redress.     After  much  del 


n«'jniMic    i  Mig  the  wratli  ot  YAszahvth 

;.  -    -.  nnd  <i  s^  it(i  uf  things  sueciredtid. 

blV  prineijial  military  evotita  of  ihe  years  1593  and  1594  were  ibe 
Pptirrv  of  G**rtriiyd  I'll  burg  iind  Greniiigpn  hy  Munfu'H*  But  Ibii 
Ipijvtiriiun  of  Henry  to  the  Catliolic  faitb,  bis  elevation  (u  ibe  tbrone 
if  Fmnof^,  and  the  downfall  of  the  L^flgue,  oversbndnwirig  military 
Uur^s  and  sti^x'cs^s,  made  tbi*se  years  an  eptK'b  in  tbe  history  of  ibe 
Kie^  wbilt?  tbo  siuady  advance  of  the  principles  of  ruligioujs  (o1i*ra* 
K  '  '  treat  of  ibe  Inijuis^ition,  keeping  pace  with  the  fiuccedseji 
^1  nder^  give  u  ii[tet!ial  moral  interest  to  the  [>enod.     The 

h  Hi^nry  and  the.  Republic  vvt-iv  growing  dooicr,  much  to  Uie 

|L  ..^    ...   juii  of  Eli;(tib<ttb,  but  tbe  int«re.Ht5  of  all  tJiree  eontinuc^d  to 
Hiike  oppM*itton  to  Spain  a  nece^^ily.    The  poliiieal  and  mtUiary  events 
'''and  lo!}6  were  not  espt'cially  interesting  or  important. 

'  dedared  war  ag»unst  Pbibp,  and  some  indecisive  bo^ 

Wtim  foUowed.  In  159G  the  Cardinal-Archduke  Albert,  brother  of 
Hi  Emperor  Rudolph,  was  apiminted  by  Philip  to  the  mramand  of 
Hi:  itherjient  provinces,  a  j:K>dt  which  be  continued  to  bold  until  tbe 
Hvel^e  Years'  Truce.  In  tbe  j*ame  year  tbe  Spaniardji  touk  Calais, 
Hd  (be  Dureh  fl»iet  destroyed  a  great  Spanii^b  tleet  in  ibe  harbor  of 
HMlit,  and  took  the  city,  but  unwitiely  neglected,  in  obedienct^  to  the 
H^ncy  of  tbe  eonunander  of  the  EngrLsh  navul  contingent,  to  hold 
He  |iLiee-  A  treaty  was  enLered  into,  by  Knglanil,  France,  and  ihti 
Biitch  Republic  which  outwardly  was  fair  to  the  eye,  but  inwardly 
fciifull  of  duplicity,  on  tbe  part  of  the  French  and  Englislu  Wiihin 
pkrH*  tnonfbs  of  its  ratification  llenry  was  inlriguing  for  hi??  own  ends 
p  Tbe  clo5-e  of  this  yearwa.^  .^igiialized  by  an  extraordinary 

I*  ip.     He  publicly  and  solemnly  made  a  general  rLpudiaiioii 

of  hi*  immense  debts. 
I5y7  wa&  a  busy  year*     It  opened  with  a  brilliant  victory,  gained  by 

ilaurice  over  tv^mall  but  pickt^d  army  of  the  Ardiduke,  In  Ici^s  than 
H  buur,  wttii  immensely  inferior  numbers,  and  a  loss,  in  killed,  of  only 
HfMf  or  ten,  he  actually  desiroyed   the   force  opposed  to  him*     Two 

*l»«»u»and  of  them  lay  dead  upon  the  field,  and  five  hundred  pii^nera 

I  iken*     In  March  the  Spaniai'ds  surprised  Amiens,  which  Henry 

in  September.     In  August,  September,  and  October  Maurice 

conilucied  a  campaign  in  which  he  'Mciok  nine  strongly  fortified  cities 

•nilfive  caities,  opened  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  and  sti^englhcned 

^^«  whole  ea-itern  bulwarks  of  tbe  Republic."  The  close  of  the  year 
HiuitJ  Hrnry  negotiating  a  peace  with  S|)ain,  in  ^pite  of  tbe  indignation 
W  ElixwbtHh  and  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Barneveld.  In  tbe  ytmr 
Wfi^^  there  was  much  diplomacy,  much  discuissdon,  much  deUiy,  and  at 
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Inst  a  treaty  wur  concludeil  between  EH£alit«tli  and  the  Si 
pCvHCi!  was  made  bo! ween  France  and  S|>Hin.     Henry  f^igmHi  U\^ 
of  Nfintes  nt  about  the  srime  time. 

Pbiliff  died  on  the  1 3th  of  iSeplemt>er,  1508,  and  the  t-reirt  w 
the.  ooca^inn  of  a  review  of  bis  rei^n,  and  of  an  admirable  *ke 
the  Spain  cif  that  ttme.     Tlie  la^t  chapter  but  one  of  volumiy 
U  one  of  I  lie  rno<*t  int-ere*?tintr  of  all.     It  eontuins  an  aeoount  of 
erlund  commeree^  find  of  the  most  rrmarkablc  voyn;ir*!3>  of  lh<?  j4 
especially  of  Hwrendz'ts  endeavor  to  discover  a  norlhfast  pa^sjtgt*  | 
pdics,  and  of  the  southern  expedition  in  which  Dirk  GvrritA 

irt^r  the*  south  pole  than  nmn  had  t*ver  been  before, 

Tlf«^  folnrao  olo-ea  wirh  a  chapter  mjide  up  of  aeoou' 
niilitury  operotion!^  and  polititml  dealings,  none  of  which  \h> 
interest*  or  wi»re  followed  by  any  important  iramedinte  resaltt, 

Tfie  roilitnry  inlere^t  of  the  fourth  volume  cc^ntres  in  th«  bftttl 
NieufMjrt  ntid  the  sie<re  of  O^tend*  The  year  I5tit>  tv4is.  for  ihf 
puUic^  a  year  of  def«-nfiive  and  uneventful  oa^j^faigninp.  In  thei 
?ummcr  of  HUH),  Maurice,  in  obedience  to  the  StJiteg-Grneral|| 
ai?ain?t  hit*  own  judgment,  invaded  the  obedient  province  of  FJaif 
and  be^an  the  inve*stment  of  Nii'Uport.  II»*  earned  with  hira  i 
hW  army,  the  flower  of  the  troops  of  the  Re|)ubbe,  The  ftieg 
formed  when  be  learned,  to  hi.<^  infinite  snrpriae,  that  the  Arrbdake 
upon  him.  Ho  onlered  his  fleet  to  put  to  sea  at  onoe,  and  arrayt' 
arfijy  on  the  *iftndd  for  a  battle  in  which  defeat  would  be  it*  deulrud 
and  |»erhjips  the  destruction  of  the  Uepublic.  Retreat  was  imp< 
for  (hey  had  only  the  barren  &ea  behind  I  hem.  The  forccj*  were  n^ 
equal.  The  battle  began  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  | 
eontinued  till  near  nighifulL  Though  the  struggle  wa?  loi^ 
ful,  yet  tliirig-i  seemed  to  promi:*e  victory  to  the  Spaniard - 
end,  when  tlie  forliine«  of  the  day  changed  us  if  hy  magic.  The  ' 
olic^  were  broken  in  art  ini^tant  by  a  charge  of  cavalry,  and  a  < 
army  became  a  throng  of  runaways.  Three  thousand  Sfianiard#  ' 
slain,  which  mu^t  have  been  more  than  a  quarter  of  their  for 
gaged.  Maurice  won  a  great  victory,  but  hia  cxpefHtion,  a^  an  i 
sion,  was  a  failum.  CinHim^tanees^  promi84<d  ill  for  ren«;wtn| 
attempt  on  Nieuport,  and  he  uithtlrew  bis  army  into  Holland  i 
last  day  of  July. 

The  account  of  thift  important  battle  would  be  more  -; 
the  reason.'  justifying  Maurice'tj  action  in  gendiog  away  iu, 
develo[>ed,  and  if  the  failure  of  tlie  garridon  of  Nieuport  tn  i 
attack  or  demonstration  on  MaunceV  rear  during  ibe  battle  wu 
plained. 
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( ICOl  O^tend  wftji  the  only  j>osse»s»on  of  ihe  Republic  in  Flanders, 
thorotjghly  fdrlifieflf  and  it  wu^  a  bmt*  from  which  m  much  dnm- 
irii«  jtitlifled  OH  the  FU^iiiings,  tliat  it  was  culled  a  tLorn  in  lli^  BeJ- 
011*8  t'ooL     Ou  ih<!  5ih  of  July,  1601,  t(m  Archduke  came  befor*5 
Uwn,  and  bpgan  the  >*iege.     It  lasted  for  three  years  and  scveiuy- 
daye.     Every  f^ffort  was  mu<le  by  ihe  Slates  to  rHtiim  the  place, 
heir  command  of  the  ^ea  ciiablciJ  them  to  furnish  it  witji  abuhdiuil 
|it*s,  and  a«  many  men  as  ,*»pace  permitted  fo  be  used  to  advantage. 
,  till  the  place  wjis  taken,  the  war  wa*  substantially  coocenirated* 
{greatest  valor,  indu-try,  skill,  endnrancp,  and  determination  were 
aytod  on  both  sides.     At  the  end  of  ihe  iir-^t  quarter  of  the  third 
lof  the  Ateg».%  liie  Maniuis  8piiiola  was  appointed  to  the  eomniaitd 
f  operations  against  O^tend  and  of  the  foreign  armies  in  the  Nt^th- 
trrbiidii*     He  wail  [iigh*born  and  wealtby,  but  he  had  had  no  military 
and  WAS  in  no  way  distingui.sht;:d,  exce[)t  by  birth  and  fortune. 
i  his  appointment  to  his  readiness  to  furnish  a  large  ^um  of 
lor  the  expenses  of  the  siej^e,  and  the  Spanish  cabinet,  weary  of 
^low  prugrciS  of  the  undertaking,  were  willing  to  try  a  man  who 
them  UKmey  instead  of  unking  for  it.     It  ^oon  appealed  that  hia 
ence  in  himself  was  not  ill-ibundpd.     He  s*iw  that  to  take  the 
*he  would  be  obliged  to  devour  it  piecemeal  a3  he  went  on,*'  and 
accordingly.    In  spite  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged,  in 
iof  ^biurice**  endeavors  to  rt:litjve  thu  place,  he  ate  his  way  into 
heart  of  the  city,  until  at  la^t  on    the  20ih  day  of  Se(>iember, 
IL  when  more  than  a  hundred  thou>and  men  had  laid  down  their 
mm   the   attack   and   defence^   and    nothing   but  a  mass  of  ruin 
Kltfi  to  surrender,  tlie   garrison    marched   out  with    the    lionors 
krt  and  the   Archduke   and   his   bride  grasped   their   valueless 

I  ^^  Ostvnda;  fatalis  evasit  Spinola  ^p'maiu/' 

■ring  the  continvmnce  of  the  siege  the  Nelherlandfre  had  been  vig- 
■iy  pu-ihing  their  commercial  enterprise^;,  and  ilieir  armed  flceti 
■ron  many  victories  over  llie  subjects  and  allien  of  Spain  iu  the 
§  Indies  The  determined  sailors  of  the  Republic  turned  these 
kes  to  the  best  account.  Impressing  the  feeble  nativea  with  a 
Pserwe  of  the  power  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  they 
■ittoy  of  them  to  throw  off  all  connection  with  the  Spanish 
m,  Jind  to  form  alliiincea  and  business  relations  with  the  States, 
m  with  the  East  Indies  grew  ^terulily  and  rapidly,  and  proved 
Iprofilablc.  In  lfi03  it  was  systematized  by  the  tonnaiion  of  the 
m  East  India  Company.  The  Republic  was  alfio  more  than 
kmaifed,  in  advance,  for  the  lo^s  of  Oatend,  by  the  capture  of 
tcvn.— NO.  220.  18 
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the  excellent  f^eaport  of  Sliiy?,  which  surrendered  to  M nuncc  in , 
gusU  1604, 

AJmo^t  the  whole  of  ihal  p«rt  of  the  fourth  volume  which  fol 
the  hcotiunt  of  the  suri-ender  of  O^ltsiid,  ts  dt*voted  to  th#*  protn 
and  tt^dious  negtitUitions  whieh  end<*d  in  the  Twijlve  Yoarb'  TrucHi. 
fore  Ositend  fell,  Elijsabtfth  had  died,  h.i\A  England  under  Jmiucih 
Spain  under  Philip  III.,  were  not  what  England  imd  Spitm  hud  1 
under  Eliznherh  mid  Pliilip  the  I*rudeot,     The  ablo  inun  who  w«J 
the  throne  of  France  knew  thiit  ihe  lutertusts  of  his  khigilom  demio 
an  hitei*val  of  j^jace.     Sf«ain  was  far  advaticcd  in  a  decliii»^ 
«y  m  p I  o ms  had  no t  ye t  u 1 1  rai*  te d  gf*  n  e  ru  I  atte n  t  io  n .     Wii  r  j 
heavily  on  the  Ilepnblic,  and  the  high  spirit  of  the  people  did  not  | 
vent  tfiein  from  being  sensible  of  the  weight  of  the  bunicn.     The  1 
dency  of  the  time  was  toward   peace.     So,  though  tiien*  was  plen 
6g!iting,  by  hind  and  ^ca,  in  iho  year^  which  ini^'i'vened  i 
Furreiider  of  O^tend  and  the  coucluHion  of  the  arrnngemeni  fi  i 
the  relative  position  of  the  partiei*  was  not  material  I  j  art'ected  by  1 
of  armi*.     One  great  victory  alone  gave  a  hiatrc  to  the  Dutch 
and  its  magnitude  probably   had  an   influence  upon  tlie  i^i^^ue  u( 
struggle.     It  was  the  victory  gained  by  the  Dutch  fleet,  in 
ekerk,  on  the  25th  of  April,   1607,  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraii-   ♦ 
Spanish  fleet  eommande4  by  Avila, — a  victory  so  complete  that  I 
Spanish  fleet  was  entir**ly  dejitroyed. 

During  all  this  period  the  8[mnish  power  dedtn»?d  with  iac 
rapidity,  while  the  Dutch,  nofwithstanding  that  the  queetion  of  makl 
pence  divided  ihemjnto  two  parties  and  led  to  the  unfortunate  i|viiii 
between   Harneveld  and  Maurice^  grew  steadily  stronger.     Spaiti  i 
in  the  hands  of  priests  and  cuurtier;?,  but  as  if  the 
commerce  and  destruction  of  hi^r  fleets  by  the  Dutch  ni  A\ 

form  of  mii^government  al  homt^  were  not  suffteient,  tlie  expubioiK 
Moors*  wa!s  ordered  and  executed  in  1 607,  and  thus  a  final  blow  wjw  p^ 
to  the  piuiductive  jxjwer  of  the  kinf^dom  by  tlie  baui^^hment  of  tiic  lul 
important  [lart  of  her  indu.>lriat  population.     The  Dutch,  on  iho 
hand,  though  the  defeetti  in  their  form  of  government  were  eefi 
maruigrd  their  affairs  with  great  skill  and  succesa.     All  sort^  of  prvfili^ 
industry  were  praetit?ed  at  home,  and  ihe  nation  was  con*<tantljf 
ing  a  gainful  traffic  ioall  port^  to  which  the  four  wind8  of  heave 
wall  their  shipa.     Their  navy  was  without  an  equal  in  tlio  worfi 
their  army,  though  8mall,  was  the  best  in  Europe.     Their  fir 
tera  had  the  be^t  of  bases,  —  x\m>  ready  ^ubmisHion  of  the  pe«  , 
tion,  and  their  making  its  burden  ra^y  to  be  borne  by  weiUiirvct^ 
unremitluig  industry. 
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But,  whatever  the  spirit  of  a  people  and  whatever  its  resources, 
lere  comes  a  time  when  they  wearj  of  war.  The  Netherknders  had 
een  fighting  since  1566,  and  forty  years  is  a  long  time  for  any  people 
>  be  at  war.  So  they  were  ready  for  peace,  provided  it  could  be 
dmitted  that  they  had  conquered  it,  and  provided  they  could  retain 
le  advantages  they  had  won  by  downright  hard  fighting  and  obstinate 
ersistenoe.  Spain  was  far  less  able  than  they  to  continue  the  war, 
nd  was  beginning  to  be  dimly  conscious  of  the  fact.  So  first  there 
ame  armistices  and  resumptions  of  hostilities,  with  discussions,  con- 
srences,  correspondences  ;  then  terms  would  seem  to  be  agreed  upon ; 
ben  there  would  be  a  rupture;  then  the  work  would  be  all  done 
»ver  again.  The  negotiations  were  endless.  The  inadmissible 
lemands  came  from  Spain,  tlie  delays  came  from  Spain,  the  chicane, 
he  ruptures,  the  everything  unreasonable,  came  from  Spain.  The 
Etepublic  would  not  give  up  the  India  trade,  she  would  not  permit  the 
^blic  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  within  her  border?,  and 
she  insisted  on  being  acknowledged  by  Spain  as  absolutely  inde- 
pendent. 

At  last  the  end  came.  No  treaty  was  made,  but  a  Twelve  Years' 
Truce  was  declared,  and  the  United  Netherlands  gained  substantially 
ill  they  had  been  so  muny  years  fighting  for.  The  agreement  was 
signed  on  the  9th  of  April,  1 609,  and  thus  the  Republic  was  formally 
admitted  into  the  family  of  nations. 

^The  volumes  which  treat  of  the  events  thus  succinctly  stated  are  full 
of  interest,  and  yet  we  experienced  a  certain  feeling  of  disappointment 
as  we  read  them  and  laid  them  down.  This  might  be,  and  no  doubt 
was,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  persons  and  events  of  the  closing 
period  of  the  forty  years'  war  are  somewhat  inferior  in  interest  to  those 
of  its  earlier  periods ;  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  substantial  sameness 
in  the  character  of  the  struggle  gives  a  shade  of  monotony  to  the  ad- 
vancing story ;  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  so  much  new 
material  employed  in  these  volumes  as  there  was  in  those  which  were 
enriched  by  the  author's  access  to  the  long-closed  archives  of  Simancas. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  are  not  the  only  reasons.  The  style  ^ 
of  these  volumes  is  less  brilliant  than  that  of  their  predecessors,  and  it 
is  disfigured  by  more  frequent  instances  of  carelessness,  familiarity,  ex- 
aggeration, and  the  excessive  use  of  the  ironic  method.  They  need  a 
nsvision  by  their  author,  and  then  another  by  a  skilful  and  thorough 
proof-reader.  And  it  still  remains  to  be  said  that  the  books  themselves 
^  not  belong  to  the  most  satisfying  class  of  writing.  They  are  rather 
^  work  of  the  graphic  narrator  than  of  the  philosophic  historian. 

They  inform  rather  than  instruct.     In  proportion  as  we  become  accu^ 
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toined  lo  Mr,  Motley***  brUlianl  and  vigoi'ous  elyl*»,  hi«  qniek  aii*i  1 
^ymjmtlues^  bis  vivid  conceptionst  strong  otiTliiKis,  nnd  warm  i*t»U»r 
begin  to  be  conscious  that  bis  bioks  are  things  **  wherein  w*?  fift?!  ill 

14  some  bidden  want/*  It  is  true  that  the  age  has  g«^nc  ^ 
bistorj'  requin?d  a  certain  dignity  and  state,  but  it  is  of  co:  ^ 
litlle  worth  if  it  possess  only  the  excellences  suis^tained  through 
volames,  which  io^ure  the  «uc^'ess  of  a  magazine  artidr  or  a  lyci 
lecture*  To  select  the  leading  persons  and  event-*  of  an  interH 
(M^riodf  to  study  faithrully  all  the  facts  and  details  that  caw  be  kud 
about  ibem,  to  reproduce  the  stoiy  with  all  the  charm^^  thai  carl 
added  by  a  lively  imaginatiun  and  a  glowing  styleH,  to  apply  the  i 
vigorous  epithets  of  prairie  and  blame  as  the  aotli' 

15  the  popular  and  easy,  but  not  the  Iw^^t  way  to  ^ 
over,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  when  ft  writer  goes  to  the  cont' 
rary  chronieles  of  a  bygone  period^  and  there  seeks  the 
most  authentic  inibrniurion  u^  tu   what   men  mid  and  d]>. 
other  men  eaid  about  their  ^aying^  and  doings,  and  titig  bin 
from  the  materials  so  galhertd,  he  doe©   well,  and    his  pielure 
have  truth,  but  that  if  he  be  a  man  of  an  ardent  tempemmenl^  aoJ 
largely  endowed  with  the  power  of  projecting  himself  into  the  piM(|| 
m?iy  prove  that  he  has  selected  what  to  him,  the  child  of  the  \m 
civilization,  seems  most  salient  and  characteristic,  and  m  has^  in 
respects,  done  more  or  less  than  jiirtiee  to  the  character-, 

and  events  of  a  past  century,  in  holding  them  up  to  the    . 
present. 

To  Bubstautiale  the  charge  of  carele^neat  in  coaipo^ition  is  an  ( 
task.     Thus  we  read  in  VoL  IIL,  on  p.  dt>:    "This    result 
made  tl»e  downfall  of  the  Commonwealth  probable  whenever  it  ali 
be  attacked  by   an  overwhelming  force  from   without.*     On  p.  31j 
^Unless  Henry  was  prepared  to  abdicate  hi^  hanily  earned  till«  l»( 
throne  of  Franc^^."     On  p.  361 :  ^*  He  wai?  not  more  likf '    ' 
confidence  of  the  Cardinal  than  he  had  done  that  of  L 
On  p.  230  of  Vol.  I  v.,  the  two  paragraphs  which  conchide  tht»t 
^  tion  of  the  destruction  of  Sarmiento's  fleet  begin  respectively  as  foUo^ 
**  Thus  at  least  one  half  of  the  legion  perished."     **  Thus  nearly  I 
whole  of  the    Spanish    legion    perished."      On    p.   387    of  the 
volume  we  find  the  amount  of  the  booty  obtaim-d  at  Cadiz  stAtedl 
^not  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  ducats,**  and  on  p.  ^91,  na  ^i 
millions  of  plunder,"     On  p.  523  of  Vol.  IV,  we  n^ad  :  **  Other  pfifl 
made  not  the  aligblef^t  diflRculty  in  recognizing  it  [the  Dutch  Ilepub 
for  an  independent  power/*     On  p.  52.5  :  **  The  Rr'public  now  reqta 
from  France  and  Great  Britain  a  vvriiten  recoirnition  of  xU  indcn 
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K  wifl  both  FmDce  and  England  refused/'     Such  instances  might 

be*  tnuldplit*d* 

kiotliei'   f>roof   of    carelessness    is    ibimd    in    ctMitradictioiis    ftnd 

^tons,  which    we   have   no   means   of  explaining   or    supplying. 

ij*,  we  Ti*iid  of  Parma's  complaint,  whun  proceed iMg  to  the  rtflief  of 

BttH:»,  that  the  country  round  it  wiks  enten  bare  of  food  nnd  forage^'uid 

rit  was  impossible  for  him  tu  undertzike  to  trani^porl  supplies  for  his 

from  the  stnrviug  Netherlands  to  starving  France;  and  yet^  mn© 

i  after,  when  he  hit*  raised  the  siege,  we  read  that,  in  an  incredi- 
bhort  space  of  llrae,  provision:*  and  munitions  were  poured  into  the 
I  two  thousand  boat- loads  arriving  in  a  j^ingle  day*     The  regular 

of  the  Xetherland^.  in  1590,  is  described,  on  p.  5  of  Vol.  lll.f  as 

r>*cd  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  ttiousand  horse;  on 
S,  ft#  composed  of  ten  thou.«*and  fcM>t  and  two  thousand  hoi*se.  The 
ninal- legate   receives    fifty   thousand   crowns   from  Pope   Sixtus 

'  I?ry ;  and  the  ttatne  Pope  is  soon  after  spoken  of  as  dying  w^ith- 

ver  having  l^e^towed  on  the  League  any  of  hi!<  vast  a  ecu  mu  bled 
isuri'S  to  help  it  in  its  utmost  need.     A^  an  ini^iance  of  an  omissiao, 

liy  be  mentioned  that  no  explanation  is  given  of  llie  means  hy 

ihe  credit  of  Spain  w*as  revived,  after  Philip's  act  of  repudia- 

Jj  and  yet  it  appi-ars  (p.  333,  Vol.  IV.)  that,  in  1607»  the  kingdom 

[got  credit  to  the  extent  of  many  millions,  and  pledged  its  income, 

linny  years,  to  secure  the  debt.    Then  there  are  puzzling  sentences, 

Uhai  about  the  Turkish  Empire  (Vol.  III.  p.  413),  and  another 

IV,  p.  4r>7)  about  tho  paltriness  of  the  Netherlands,  as  a  prize,  if 

Ted  by  Spain.     Then  there  are  statements  that  make  the  reader  ask 

i!lf,  "  Why?'*  —  slatemenle.  that  excite  doubts  as  to  their  accuracy. 

Ifiod  the  following  incomprehensible  sentence  (Vol.  IV.  p.  621); 

ttclielT  succt-eded,  at  last,  in  inspiring  nil  the  m^^n  of  his  command 

an  entliusia^m  euperior  to  sordid  appeals,  and  made  a  few  mal- 
IntA.'*    The  general  reader  may  well  he  at  a  loss  to  understand 

the  tn*aty  of  Vervins  should  be  declared  to  be  as  utterly  dls- 
iful  to  Spain  as  that  of  Caleau  Cambresia  lutd  been  to  Prance, 

he  roads.  In  another  place,  that  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
iwRft  that  of  the  treaty  of  CA.teau  Cambresis,  and  is  not  told  that 

i*Atoration  of  the  Mtatus  quo  ante  heUum  was  the  principle  of  each 


I  instances  of  a  too  familiar  style,  we  may  mention  that  the  Ardi- 

Kniest  is  spoken  of  as  **the  podagric  Peiveus";  that  we  read 

Hows :  "  Spinola  never  reached  Brussels  until  .  .  .  ."  L  e.  **  did 

ch  Brussels,"  <8ce. ;  and  i!iat  fifty  pages  after  a  descnptlon  of 

I  of  Famese,  and  his  burial  in  the  robe  and  cowl  of  a  Capu* 
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chin  monk*  we  read:  ^*Oo  U»e  (leuih  of  brotli^r  Atexttrnler  (Im'  Caf 
chin  Facntps  produced  a  paietii 

To  support  the  churj^t.*,  that  lhv.<*'  voiumes  arc  (il^n  j;ijn-<i  iiy  txii^^gi*! 
lion»  we  will  only  refer  lo  the  sutnuienu  on  p,  15,  of  Vol.  Ill,  in  j 
hition  lo  the  capture  of  Bredn  :  "As  an  example  of  during,  pntiH 
find  complete  succes.^  it  lui^  sifrved  to  encourtige  the  hold  ^pirltal 
every  generadon,  and  will  always  inspire  emulation  in  p^itriofic  h*^M 
of  every  ngf^  «nd  clime/'     It  h  much  to  he  doubted  whetfier  m4 
among  the  hold  spirits  and  piitriottc  hearts  of  Ameriiui  e%'er  i?o  nmcli 
heard  of  this  exploit,  before  these  volumes  were  published ;  and  id 
mucli  to  be  wondered  at  that  «>uch  u  scholar  an<l  writer  a^  Mr.  Motf 
should  not  only  pen^  hut  print,  a  eenlenee  whieh  lie  tvould  have  no 
as  extravagant,  had  he  fuund  it  in  a  sdnKil-hoy's  therne. 

Another  fault,  which  is  far  too  common,  is  the  fault  of  repelid 
Pel   worda  and    phrases«   like   *Mhe    B^arnei^e,'*  as  a  i^yuanyoie 
Henry  IV.,  and  *' world-empire  "  arc    used  over  and  t%vt*r  and 
again,  and  it  often  happen,^  llmt  the  ^ame  idea  is  pi*e*ienfed  fretjuead 
when  iteration  la  not  needed  to  impress  it  on  the  intnd*     lltB  a  piiy, 
that  one  of  I  he  moFt  popular,  and  ju:?tly  |>opuIar»  writers  of  the  nil 
teenth  century  ^shoukl  u.se  such  phni^cs  as  **ijecundotreni tares/'  **(xmw 
lative  bodies,"  the**  Philipinim  policy/' and  "llisp^iuiolated  eounsHjlkifl 
and  speak  of  William  as  *^  the  Taciturn/*  and  of  certain  tribes  as*  ^'int^ 
necine  savages'^;  but  one  eim  eaiiily  pardon  the  slip  to  which  wei 
the  amusiirg  gtaleraeat  that  'Select  crews  of  ttUtrely  unmarried 
volunteered  for  the  enterprise/*     Such  [jhrases  as  a  **  humble,  eflitiH 
existence/*  and  "  re:iumlng  all   the  arguments/*  are  French^  and 
English*     The  phrase,  **  tiv^ry  well-Mtrickon  Jield  of  that  uge^  beiwfl 
liberty  and  despotism/*  belongs  to  no  lAnguugr*. 

There  might   be  noticed  other   faults,  in   the  way  of  inapproprill 
digressions  and  apO!?tro]dies»  bad  arrungemi'nt  of  matter,  by  vvliicU 
order  of  time  is  abandoned,  with  no  ap()arent  gain,  and  with  niorfri 
less  confusion   to  the  render,  flippancie.s  and  what   nmy  best  W 
(*ct*ilH'd  m  flatne=isc^,  and  especially  the  extremely  freipieni  recurreiJ 
of  the  statement  that,  if  *.oroe  circumstance  had  been  diflercnt^  the  I 
would  or  might  have  been  different ;  but  iauh-tindiug  h  an  ungmtii 
ta^k;  and  we  leave  it,  with  the  single  additional  remark,  that  we  riiia 
think  it  in  good  ta>te  to  speak  of  Elizabetli,  especially  in  a  hiMur 
the  United  Netherlands,  where  Iver  private  chunicter  i&  not  at  ia^oc 
**  a  queen  who  to  loose  inorab,  imperious  diii|)osition^  and  Violent  Ce 
uuited   as   inordinate  a  |>6»onal  vanity  as  waa  ever  voucliMif«( 
woman." 

It  may  £eero  that  this  censorious  strain  has  been  sustained  too  ! 
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« is*  Dot  Ibe  expred9ion  of  auy  waot  of  syiupatl^y  with  Mr.  Mailej^s 

^ktories  ami  prinnples  or  distaste   to  his  general  stylfi-     On  \\\p.  con- 

Pir^,  w<*  honor  him  lieartil}'    '^av  hi*  devotion  to  the  cause  of  ruligious 

•lltlcrtl  liberty,  anil  we  ailtuirG  Xm  genius.     It  docs,  however,  &ecin 

_.    .  r  of  jusi  regret  that  one  on  whom  the  literary  reputation  of  i\\\a 

eoimlry  eo  hirgely  resets  and  whose  influence  oo  younger  American 

^pllem  If,  likf^Iv  to  be  i^o  powerful*  should  not  lake  tlie  little  ndcliiional 

^PtDd  that  would  remove  so  many  hlemishe:^  from  his  honorahle  work. 

tt  b  very  far  from  our  intention  to  giv^e  the  impression  that  tho.'se 

bletnisbc^s  are  aio  numerous  as*  seriously  to  lessen  the  pleasure  to  be 

derived  from  lhe.*«e  volumes.     They  are  Hriws,  it  Is  true*  but  flawd  in  a 

hrilliani  antl  pnrrlous  jewel.     All  ileduetions  ma<le,  it  yet  is  true  that 

the  work  x^  i-luiraeterized  throuf»hout  by  rlearness  and    preei^iion    of 

dUfctement,  by  alfluence  of  fine  inia^^es  and  passages  of  gienuiae  elo- 

«'.      The    deHcriptionj*   of    biiirles,    though    something    wanting 

0   order   and    awuracy  which   military  expenejice   would   have 

enabled  their  author  to  give  them,  are    picturesque  and  impres^sive. 

fha  <;x|H>sition    of  those   attributes  of  the   Puritan    ehuraeter  which 

Vfi    It    peetiliar    fitnes**    for    doing,    daring,    and    huSering,   i^^    w^tf 

\%.      The    account    of  the    organized    mutinies    in    the    Sjinnish 

^,  which  were  among  ihc  most  important  incidents  of  the  warfare 

[the  period,  U  well  worth  the  spaca  the  author  has  given  to  il.    From 

extensive   rrmling  he  lias  drawn   much   interesting^  iJlu^slnition   of 

degree*  to  which  the  principles  a^  religious  toleration  wure  taking 

Dt  in  men's  minds  at  the  clone  of  ibe  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the 

irenCeeuth  centuries.    The  liberal  Chri.stianity  of  the  ]jronunciamiento 

^theSpanifih  mutineers,  in   1602,  may  be  noted  as  an  extraordinary 

(lenomenon. 

'  Much  more  might  vvell  be  said  of  this  adoii liable  hi^^tory  of  some  of 
the  elcMiDg  years  of  the  great  period  of  transition,  when  (he  fire  of 
i\   '  tu   kings  and  priests  refused  to  be  stamped  out,  and  burned 

IK  vi*  for  being  fanned  by   the  breath  of  war,  when  chivalry  and 

X\w,  whole  feudal  ^y;*tem  were  yielding  to  the  advance  of  that  order  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  these  latter  days,  when  the  sea  was 
no  longer  whitened  by  the  timorous  sails  of  coastwise  navigaton^  only^ 
but  rolled  iti*  long  swells  beneath  the  mighty  pinions  that  bore  fe.ir- 
lc«  sailors  along  the  watery  ways,  to  the  very  limits  of  the  known 
worlds  and  when,  most  wonderful  of  all,  a  little  liepnblic  of  [dain 
whose  territory  was  coveted  by  the  three  most  powerful  nion- 
of  tlie  time,  and  claimed  iw  his  incontestable  right  by  not  the 
least  powerful  of  the  three,  of  whose  dominions  it  had  long  formecU 
part,  was  able  to  secure  its  independence  in  spite  of  the  heavy  swordi^ 
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and  hartlly  losfl  heavy  pur?ies  I  hat  were  brought  nfnunsi  tt  Th 
nearly  universal  bribei*)*  of  that  age  is  almost  beyond  belief,  bul  llio 
Nciherlanders  seem  lo  have  been  credimbly  and  ftiugularly  free  from 
ibe  taint. 

or  Mr.  Motley's  accounts  of  the  pif»)>lea  and  the  iH*mjiierci5  of 
age  there  is  nothing  to  be  ^aid  except  in  terms  of  cordial  praise.    HoiT 
far  hU  portraits  of  individuals  are  to  bo  acccptnd  as  faithful  Wkmv 
U  a  difficult  question.     We  are  inclined  tu  think  that  hi?4  debncattoi 
men  with  whom  lie  ^h  in   ^ytnpathy   are  more   lo  be  depen«lL*d  on 
his  portrayal  of  tho«ie  whom  he  di^Ukos*     It  may  be  remarked, 
ev«r,  that  he  hardly  succeeds  in  showinjj,  in  his  third  voluineg  that 
nevoid,  during  the  period  therein  comprised,  wai^  as  useful   and  inij 
tant  to  the  Netherlands?  as  he  there  claims  that  he  was.     His  fuU-lei 
picture  of  Lerma,  the  favorite  of  Philip  II L,  presents  Ruch  an  exti 
dinary  pergonago  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  h  free  fn>m  e 
ation,      lie  does?  scant  ju^itice  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  except  as  a 
He  barely  mentions  hh  publication  of  ihe  Edict  of  Nantes,     Btil 
representation  of  Philip  11.  is  the  one  which  demands  to  be  most 
fully  BcruthiisEed*  That  the  character  of  Philip  is  one  of  llie  mmsi  odi 
recorded  in  history  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  the  atrocity  of  1 
tions  is  made  wor?te  by  the  fact  that  he  s«>metimes  relaxed  ti 
gain  a  temporal  advantage;  and  yet,  when  we  reflect  that  he  was 
posscjised  with  tlie  doctrine  of  exclusive  ^Ivation,  with  all  it^  atlen^ 
consequenePF,  that  he  lived  in  an  age  of  especial  and  exceptional  v 
ference  to  hunjim  Baffering,  that  **  it  was  his  enihuhia^m  lo  embmiv 
wrath  of  God  agatn-st  heretic^/*  *  and  read  how  he  hore  himself  on 
death-bed,  aa  Mr.  Motley  tells  the  ^tory,  it  is  not  ea^y  to  avoid  the  di 
whether  the  binguage  of  virulent  denunciation  is  the  only  i  Tj 

guageto  be  u.sed  in  speaking  of  Inm.     There  is  a  strict  coi 
tween  guilt  and  the  consciousnef*s  of  guill ;  and  if  Philip  could 
to-day  fi-om  a  sleep  of  two  hundred  and  .^evenly  years,  and  read  t] 
volumes,  and  know  that  they  expressed  the  opinion  of  him  enleriai 
by  the  majority  of  the  most  intelligent  and  educated  da&ter^  of 
land  and  America,    it   is  probable  that   his  eurpri^ic  would   b»* 
greater  than  his  indignation* 


'  Kise  of  the  Daich  Rci^uUUc,  Vol  IL  ppw  178,  179. 
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ThtolM^cal  Index.     lifffurenees  to  (he  Pn'nctpai  Worh  %n  n^eiy 

f>  'f   of  Reh'gkms    Ltferafnre*      Embrfmng  near  It/  Srventf/ 

'    (JkUaiioHSy  alphahtticalh/  arranffed  untlrr   Two   Thousand 

By  Howard  Malgom,  D.D,,  lL  D.     Boston:  Gould  and 

B.     8?o,    pp.  4BH. 

chamct«rii*tjcaily,  liif  lust  page  of  this  Index  roniains  some 
eiita  so  Imiselv  expreisst^nl   that  they  havt*  the  efftci  of  misstate- 
**  So  far  HA  I  ktmw,  the  work  i«  utiique,  so  ihat»  whatever  may 
deficit* ncies,  it  will  be  useful  ix?*  i\\r  as  it  goes.     There  are  hiblio- 
lii«cji!*,  t*A<ih  of  which  war*  received  favorably  by  the  learaecl*  but  all  so 
'\  from  this  that  it  will  lose  none  of  it*  value  when 
,  lie.     Few  of  them  can  now  be  had,  and  nearly  all  of 

tb«in  were  published  more  than  a  centuiy  ago,  wUeo  there  were  few  valu- 
able theolo^cal  books  in  the  Engli*<h  langunge/*  The  work  is,  indeed, 
uiitqim  in  vtirious  respects,  in  some  of  which  w«  hope  it  will  remaiu 
•o;  hat  \yt,  Malcuin  hardly  does  justice  to  hiii  recent  predecessors* 
exact  state  of  the  C4i.'^e  can  be  shown  in  a  few  words. 
book  of  this  kind,  of  any  importance^  ht4s  been  published  in  the 
Iglish  hm^imge,  since  Lowndes':^  **  British  Librarian"  was  left  uniin* 
fiM  in  181*2.  The  "subject*'  volume  of  Diirling^s  valuable  "  Cyclo- 
|iHodia  Hiblingraphica,"  Ijondon,  1859,  unfortunately  refers  only  to 
worb  tllujttratin;*  the  Scriptures.  Another  volume,  which  was  to  in- 
tlutle  the  remaining  aubjectd  of  theolofjy,  and  lo  be  ready  for  the 
presfcs  in  a  few  months,  never  appeared,  in  conseipience  ol"  the  author*9 
^<«th*  The  third  edition  of  Winer's  useful  *'  Handbuch/'  2  vols.,  waa 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1838-40;  and  the  tirst  and  only  supplement 
The  latcj^t  general  theological  index,  Danz**  **  Universal- 
icli*"  was  published  twenty-five  years  ago.  Porenneii*8  badly 
arraijg<;d  **  Dictionnaire  de  Bibliographie  Cftholique,"  4  voU.,  Faris, 
lBa«-60,  \h  eontined  to  "  ouvrages  powr  et  sur  le  Catholiciame  ** ;  and 
tk  "The^anru^i  Llbroruin  Rei  Catholica%"  Wiirzburg^  1848-50,  is 
\\\  its  scope.  On  the  other  hand,  Zuchold'ji  **  Biblio- 
;  Gbttingen,  1862-64,  contains  only  the  Protestant 
^  nmi- Protectant  writings  published  in  the  German  language,  between 
1880  an«l  18G2,  and  is  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  onler  of  the  au- 
rtiorB*  names,  with  no  index  of  subjetti.  The  theological  part  of  Brn- 
^<1'*  itidex  is  of  little  value,  because  it  refers  to  works  distiriguished, 
m  fur  their  scientific  or  literary  value,  but  for  their  rarity,  or  high 
Pnce, — the  last  principle  upon  which  most  raiuislers  can  select  their 
'  :ical  references  in  Deni^,  Pinion,  and  Martonne'a 

>iphie  Univei^elle/*  Pari^,  1857,  are,  of  course, 
^urieii  m  a  mnis  of  other  matter. 
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An  Index,  therefore,  sutih  its  Dr.  ]\Ia1e(im  profeit^es  to  bJiv« 
was  very  muoh   needed^  aud  his   work   will   be  of  consi*! 
especially  to  those  who   liave  other  hookis  of  reference,  ) 
correct  its  errors  nnd  supply  its  delicicncies.     It  is  a  ptty   tbnt 
imthor  did  tiot  take  f^ulHcieot  pauu  with  U  to  inak«  it  a  nmi 
work.     But  Dr.  Mtilrom  id  no  bibliogrnpher.     His  Pr^fact)  filiowi^  | 
he  dues  not  undc^r^tand  the  principles  of  the  art;  and  \m 
that   he.  hn«  not  been   tniincd   to  itii  practice.     Tho^o    pi 
quire,  for  instance,  that  jti^st  do  much  information  e^Iiail  bo  give&t  ^ 
practlcablei  about  each  book  mentioned,  ad  will  enable  the  readis 
d<*tertnine  whether  it  is  likely  to  suit  bis  purpose,  and  as  wiH  ii»iisisl| 
in   procuring  it,  if  \w  makes  the   attempt.      If  tije  litie  is  m  nL 
abridged  as  to  afford  no  indication  of  the  character  of  the  worl,  if  J 
author's  name  is  given  so  tncorreetly  that  it  cannot  be  found  i>aj 
catalogue  of  a  library,  or  gue&sed  at  by  the  bookseller  from  wl 
book  is  ordered,  the  biblio<»raphy  ij*,  so  far,  u.-ifflc^s.     The  Thi 
Index  will  often  disappoint  its  readei*s  in  tills  way*      To  Uicne  i 
ing  a  catalogue  of  any  extent » i^uch  mistakes  n»  Blancy  for  Blnyni 
nouf  for  Burnouf,  Cellier  ior  Ceillier,  Chaupeikd  for  Clmufepjl 
ley  for  Elsley,  Frazifr  for  Fra*ier,  Fuesikingii  for  Feuftikingil, 
for  Glockler,  Heylot  for  Helyot,  Japsig  for  Jaspis,  Mater  for  Mai 
Mernpriss  for  Mimpriss,  Richner   for  Richter,  Schulteii  for  Scal^ 
Uden  for  Uhden,  Van  Bolen  for  Von  Bohlen,  Voi^r  for  Vogt,  i 
cause  doubt  and  delay ;  and  certainly  very  few  persons  would 
nize  Forshall  in  Torshell,  Flncfus  in  lllyricu8»  Noack  in  Roack^ ' 
landus  in  Friglandu:^,  Ilegel  in  Iliikel,  or  Czolbe  in  Eitatbe. 

The^e  are   faults  of  execution,  however,  and   uniuteiitioaiil. 
though  highly  ditiagreeable  to  any  one  who  ha-si  the  sli   ' 
aeeurae3\  although  very  nunK'i*ous,  and  certain  to  It^a 
derious  embarra.<sraent,  they  do  not  impair  the  U8efiilne«s  of  the  lo 
so  much  as  the  detects  which  proceed  from  a  faulty  plan.     We 
the  general  5ulure  to  give  sufficient  information  as  to  the  cbaradis 
the  works  cited,  owing  partly  to  the  omission  of  the  imprint,  and  ] 
to    the  excessive  abridgment  of  titles.     This  abridgment,  w© 
sured,  *'  ja  the  result  of  much  reflection,  and  baa  oo^t  much  lal)or. 
have  given  them   in  full  would  have  trebled   the   cost  of  the 
without   incre^iJising   ila    value."     The   hist   statement    id   extravt^ 
Even  a  little  lengthening  would  often  have  been  very  useful,  i 
would  seldom  be  necessary  to  give  titles  in  fulU     But  lUi«  ii*  notl 
point  on  which  we  wish  chiefly  to  insiat.     If  it  19  once  grantod  I 
the  abridgment  sliull  be  carried  to  the  hist  degree,  it  is,  *  • 
not  badly  done,  except  tliat  very  little  attention  ts  paid  1 
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aI  propnetj  of  the  wordi  thai  are  left*    Dn  Bfiilcom's  gretile^t 

ike  oon*i»at«  in  nlwajrs  omitting  ihe  imprint^  ihut  U,  ih**  jilare  nnd 

«>r  p4ihli4!at)mi,    [be  tuititWr  of  vciluiiies   iiml    tho.    form^   ivhieh 

^t  c?crtniiil}r  to  be  given  whf>n  qunrto  ar  folio.     ♦*  Guild/'  he  8ay«, 

ftlmited  between    int^-illectual    and   Tmluml   bibliugrnphT-     The 

frm  he  applies  to  the  foni^idtimiioti  of  ilie  conienl^  of  books, 

utter  to  noti(!tts   of  the    rmnibcr  of  volunieSt  dates,   5ize,    price, 

^mritjr  of  edilioim*  or  of  particubir  copie.*?.     My  tmies  do  noi  letui 

the  Utter  c1a6$  of  iiupiiriL'^;  and  if  they  did,  I  shouhi  not  mingle 

in  one  book/*     Why  shorild   not  the*e  im[riines  be  mingled  in 

book,   when   they  are  undertaken  for  the  snme   end?     A  blbli- 

pby   9t2ites   the   subject   of  a   book^  that   the  reader  may  know 

er  he  wants  it.     Why  should  it  not  al^  state  \u  date,  price, 

in   some    cases,   it4  nirily,  lliat   ht*    may  know   whether  he   can 

to  buy  it,  or  h  VikiAy  to  find  il  ?     Swppoi^e  that  a  miniiFtrr  of 

lied  meaoi*  U  interestc<l  in  *ome  subject  a  lit  He  out  of  [m  ordinary 

s  of  readinj^*  and  confultu  this  Theological  Index.     He  finds  a  seore 

r  s  but  h»is  none  oi'  \he.  works.     He  would  like  to  buy  the 

I  fia*  no  uieans  of  knowtitg  which  i??  the  betit,  and  he  cannot 

uj  buy  at  a  venture,  and  keep  on  btjying,  (ill  he  ^et^  something 

his  money.     Moreover,  the  book  he  seh*ct!S  may  be  a  folio,  or 

voluroea,and  beyond  his  means  or  not  procunible  in  this  count I'y. 

wonld  know  what  to  do  at  once,  if  eacli  title  had  a  few  brief  ad- 

m,  a*  Lip-H,  1610,  4  voU,  4to,  or  N.  Y.  1»67,  8vo,  pp.  275.     He 

I  know  that  ihe  latter  hook  could  be  quickly  procoi^d  at  a  mod* 

e  price ;  that  for  ilie  former  he  must  probably  wait  hlx  weekft,  and 

dearly,  to  <{et  at  hist,  it  mny  be,  only  some  unwieldy  tome,'*  of 

I   Lutheran   theologj-.      These   little  detJiits*  of    "  nalunrl    bibli- 

[)hy*\are  not  mere  [)*-dantry,  but  of  practical  money-having  utility. 

ideed,  the  date  ofien  gives  oon.siderable  indication  of  the  character 

Ih>o1jU  and  this   Dr.  Malcom  partly  acknowledges*     Under  a  few 

h«*  has  given  dates,  —  very  incorrectly,  —  and  als?o  •*  wlienever  a 

relates  to  *the  present  time,*  or  the  state  of  the  country  at  a  certain 

L**     "  In  law,  medicine,  or  science,  the   date   of  a    publ  leal  ion 

be  uf^eful ;  but  iheolo^jy  has  a  pos^itive  basis  in  revehition,  and  he 

in  any  age,  writes  well  on  saqred  subject.^,  writei?  for  all  ages/* 

a  promifie  i»  implied  that  h  not  performed,  and  an  excuse  is 

that  is  not  sound.     Equivocjd  generation  one  would  suppose  to 

acienlific  subject ;  yel,  under  that  head,  there  is  a  list  of  Ldeven 

fi  prOf  and  twenty-tbi*«.^e  cow,  and  in  only  one  cuse  is  there  anything 

is  general  knowledge  of  literary  history  to  show  a  student  whether 

iUthor.H  represeu!  the,  latest  views,  or  wrote  under  the  influence  of 
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the  explodecl  theories  of  the  last  or  earh'er  centuries,     Arii^totle,  Pltjj 
Bot^rhaave,  Lamarck,  Lyellt  are  fjimiliar  to  every  one ;  but  how  mig 
peramis  know   when   Plott,  Etrmliller,  Harris   (what  Harris?).  LifU 
lived?      Nor   i^   the   **  positive  bajiii?**  argument   worth   nmch, 
Rtnietures  raised  on  the  foundation  of  Rrripture  are  of  ibc  most 
verse   arcbitticture,   according    to   the    country   in  whirh    they 
and  the  generation  which  erected  them.     One  would  think,  from  1 
Mnlfom*3  words,  that  only  one  set  of  doctrines  had  ever  been  dnv 
from    Seri|)fure,  ami    that   iheologieal   writers    differed    only  iu 
sftyle. 

Before  undertaking  to  buy»  borrow*  or  even  study  a  work,  oneliS 
to  knnw  whether  the  author  was  a  Father  of  the  Church  t»r  a  Latl 
Day  Saint.  Did  he  live  when  no  one  doubled  the  Pope's  Suprcn 
or  believed  in  the  Immaculate  Conception,  or  does  ho  live  now  wli 
the  Pope's  Supremacy  is  tottering  to  it*  fall,  and  the  Itamaculate  I 
ception  is  an  accepted  diH_iriiie  of  the  Church?  Were  Luther  i 
Cidvin  and  Zwingle  his  probable  teachers  or  opponents,  or  were 
ing  and  Paulus,  or  Straus.-;  ami  Baur?  These  ai'e  question?  whirlij 
behooveii  a  guide  through  the  wilderness  of  theological  1  literature  j 
answer.  Shall  1,  a  country  minister,  send  to  the  nearest  large  lib 
and  pa}^  the  expressman  for  bringing  me  a  work  which  may  turn  ( 
to  be  by  an  early  Calvini^t,  wlien  I  want  Xi>  learn  the  mmlern  Cutln 
view  of  the  matter?  I  may  buy  two  or  three  other  theological  1 
Hographieii,  and  from  them  get  the  information  which  Dr.  Malcoin « 
not  aflWd,  but  would  it  not  have  been  cheaper  for  me  to  jmy  lb 
times  as  much  for  bin  Index,  if,  by  trebling  its  bulk^  he  bad  eaah 
me  to  deHde  these  questions  ?  It  i§  not  certain,  however,  that  it  wq 
be  ncces^arj'  to  make  his  book  fo  much  larger.  The  mere  additio 
the  date  in  all  ease**  would  have  doubled  the  value  of  the  Index,  wifl 
out  adding  much  to  itR  coj't.  The  titles  are  generally  compressed  into 
less  than  a  line  each,  so  tliat  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  imf>rint 
A  little  additional  abbreviation,  and  |>erhaps  a  slightly  increased  widlil 
of  page,  would  have  made  room  in  nearly  all  cases.  For  example 
under  Fanaticism,  instead  of 

Stinstra's  Warnung  von  dem  Fanaticismiii, 

why  not  print,  correcting  the  errors, 

Stinstra,  Warnung  vor  dem  F,    BeroL  1 75S  ? 

Of  course  it  would  have  cost  Dr.  Malcom  much  trouble  to 
such  particulars,  but  readers  are  not  ready  to  forgive  an  author  i 
causes  them  trouble  by  shirking  it  himself. 
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^Bfew  dctait»  tliat  are  given  are  uuforttinately  not  to  h^  dependcMl 
pKT  **  Bf>ni^mimni  Scholia"  wa»  not  piibliflli»-'*J  in  ITOO.butin  I  "" 
bji"  Hialoria  Antitrinitftrionim/'uiid >vliat  Idv.  Mulcora  calls  Crefu 
ones,"  are  «itd  to  be  in  folio:  they  are  in  oclavo.  **Tulowic*i* 
nng  Jolowicz'*]  Bibliothcca  iEgyptiacnr  instead  of  being  ♦•in 
rge  volumes,"  is  in  one  volume  of  252  pages,  witli  a  supplfmeot 
*T5  pjiges.  And  Salniasiuh's  two  little  diij^urtalions,  **  De  manna"  and 
0^acdiaro/'  one  of  ten  ar»d  the  other  of  three  pages,  printed  at  the 
^Hf  \\h  '*Exercitationes  Plinianie,**  are  des^cribed  as  "  two  volumes, 
IB^!  Under  each  subject  the  author  has  made  a  ue-eful  division, 
*  \g  works  in  foreign  hmguugesj  tirr^t,  and  theru  in  a  seeond  alfiha- 
^ngli&h  works  and  translations.  But  tlie  separation  is  carelei*slj 
rtd  we  have  often  noticed  in  the  English  list,  foreign  books  whicli^ 
llk^  we  can  aseertain,  have  never  been  trani?lated,  and  in  the  foreign 
orka  whieh,  although  ihey  have  Latin  catch-titles,  are  written  in 

nother  vi?ry  afvefal  division*  that  inta  pro  and  amy  under  various 

tvnlroverted  fiuhjoct*S|  has  led  Dr.  Maloom  into  bii?i  wori^t  blundertu* 
linong  the  advocates  of  Materiali.^m,  we  find  **  Spinoza,  Opera  po8- 
iuMnai/'  **  Martineau'ji  (J.)  Rationale  of  relig.  enquiry,"  and  *'  I'arker 
B^a  Matters  in  relation  to  religion."  Spinoza,  Jarac^  Martineau, 
^Hore  Parker,  materialists!  How  can  a  man  who  knows  anything 
Ftficse  wrllere  make  such  a  statement?  And,  if  he  does  not  know, 
I  right  ha'?  he  to  put  inch  a  stigma  upon  them  ?  Jf  Dr.  Mai  com  were 
accurate,  we  should  think  that  this  wad  one  of  the  too  common 
es  of  an  attempt  to  corapicr  a  theological  opponent  by  the  aid  of 
imm  theotogtcum.  We  are  sure  he  did  nut  intend  thi.-,  but  hin 
leles^nen^  has  |>rnduced  exactly  the  ^ame  results  as  the  most  delib* 
.  iinfaimei^.  He  has  attributed  to  able  men  opinions  wJiich  they 
i  bare  indignantly  repudiated,  opinions  which  might  prevent  some 
I  who  eonsuU  him  from  reading  their  writings  and  discovering  his 
jiredenlation.  On  such  points  no  one  has  a  right  to  be  careless, 
kabjeoU  of  Atheism,  Dei^m,  Materialism,  deserved  the  most  XhoT" 
pnvr'sttgution,  the  most  Bcrupulous  attention  to  truth :  their  treat- 
ihere  is  wbollj  unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Malcom  appears  to  think  that 
IThe  works  of  a  Hegelian  must  be  defeneea  of  Atheism,  and  under 
iei*m,  Pro,"  cites  Baur's  **0c8.  dea  Chri^ienthumc?"  and  "  Knti»che 
psucbungen,"  by  which  he  means  his  *'  Kritische  Unterstichungen 
I  lUe  kanonisehen  Kvangelien,  ihr  Verhiiltni^t*  zu  Einander.  ihren 
rakter  und  Ursprung/*  —  a  work  whicli  we  will  venture  to  say  does 
pntain  a  piiragraph  on  the  subject.  At  the  end  of  the  list  we  arc 
I**  Several  of  these  writers  are  by  some  ranked  as  Deists/*     Now 
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Atbcigm  and  Deism  l>eing  diametrically  opposed  to  one  anolUer, 
author  might  have  bei-n  expected  to  lake  ^orae  pains  to  n^certaitJ 
truth  regarding  *' !»orne  of  dieae  wriler»»."     Far  from  \L     Set  en  of 
worka  classed  as  aihei^stical  reappear  under  Deii^ra,  and  th«j  perpi 
reader  is  hft  in  doubt  to  what  circle  of  the  Inferno  their  authors 
to  be  consigned. 

The  sparing  introduction  of  ob.<ervations  on  the  comparative  viitu? 
of  botiks  h  also  a  defect.  The  author  alleropta  to  f^how  that  liul* 
reliance  can  be  phici^d  on  such  notices  by  giving  a  list  of  the  contradk^ 
tory  opinions  uf  uell-known  men  on  well-known  book*^.     ^  f' 

instance:^,  how*:; ver.  nri*  not  much  to  t\w  point,     Slilner's  **  <  i  r- 

tory  '*  one  wntur  ctilb  "  eminently  pious  " ;  another  says,  "  Milncr  na 
destitute  of  the  iiiformiition  neees>ary  to  an  ecclesiastical  hlsloriMik* 
If  Dr,  Mulconi  suppo?(ea  that  tlies^e  ai'e  contradictory  optnicin^«  his6i» 
perience  of  **eminfntJy  pi«»U5"  works  has  been  diffl^rent  from  o«ff. 
But  even  were  it  pos*!?iIjle  to  (ind  exactly  opposite  critical  judgnienurf 
tlie  value  of  every  bt>ok»  tiiat  would  not  be  a  reason  for  never  gitia| 
any  judgment.  A  book  most  have  K>me  degree  of  merit  or  demvnt 
Select  the  criticis<m  which  bc^t  exprci^^es  thi^  degree,  or,  if  necesfarf, 
quote  opposing  criticisms  with  the  critics*  names,  that  we  may  be  m 
our  guanl  against  their  prejudices.  Of  course  the  Tory  Dr,  John-«j 
would  ^ipeak  ill  of  Burnet's  **  History  of  tlie  Reformation.'*  But  en 
such  a  point  Profes&or  Smyth's  opinion  would  outweigh  ihut  of  a  tloxet 
Jolmsous. 

Dn  Maiconi  would  have  better  illustnited  the  worthlegsnew  of  tia 
Dote::^  of  jni  iucom[>elent  critic  by  fpioting  some  of  his  own-     W» 
wonder   that   llic    man    who,   nher   calling    Ilaldane's    "Expo- 
Romans''  a  **  trea:?ure  of  Riund  theology  and  able  criticism,"  can  apply 
no  epithet  to  Jow^ett  but  ** unsafe  critic";  w*ho  calls  Schott'*  **  I^agfjgft 
historico-critica  "  (which  i^  an  introduction  to  the  New  Te^lametit)  **• 
very  valuable  supplement  to  Light  foot**  (referring  to  the  "  Horje  Br- 
braicaj,  a  commentary^  a  work  of  entirely  ditferent  scope)  ;  who  fajt 
that  Blootntield*s  '*  Synoptica "  (he  means  Reeensio  Synoptiai)  i*«*» 
critical  digest  of  numerous  eminent  works,  especially  Wei 
getical  remarkis/*   Wetstein  having  made  scarcely  any  ex 
marks;  who  calls  Thomi^on's  **Tr-  of  the  LXX***  ''the  only 
translation/'  though  four  pages  before  he  had  mentioned  **Bf*  -.. 
Tran^hltiol\,**  wliieli,  being   later,  is   probably   better;   who  speMki 
Schmid'ji  ♦^  Gre^^k  Concordnnce  of  the  N,  T/'  as  **  ihe  best/'  ihcarglk 
eluding  in  his  liijt  that  of  Bruder,  which  w*holly  supeivedes  tt ;  who 
that  John  Jones,  in  his  **  Ecclesiastical   Researches,"  **  proves  PM 
be  a  historian  of  Christ  '* ;  who  speaks  of  Suicer's  *^  Theaamiii 
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wus"  a^  *'a  complete  Imlcx  to  *lie  Greek  Fathers";  who  twice 
lis  Scbwi*glcr*5  edition  of  Clemens  Eomanus  "  the  most  esteemed," 
iltbough  Schweglcr  never  e<1itecl  Clemens  Komanus^  and  his  edition  of 
liH»  Vlfmeniine  Homilies  is  i^uperseded  hj  those  of  Dressiel  and  La- 
pink* ;  who  thinks  "McKiiight's  New  translate  and  notej^ "  **  great/' 
;id  NoIhii'^  **  Jnlfgrity  of  tfie  Greek  Vulgate"  an  "excellent  work," 
w^mt  neither  wonder  nor  regret  that  this  writer  does  not  think  it 
deiiruhlti  to  ini^ert  many  notes. 

Perhaps  Dn  Malcom  wa^  impressed  with  the  u  n  trust  worth  j  character 
tX  eriticiil  opinions  by  reading  llie  **  conimtndatory  notices  from  tlislin- 
jpibhed  acholarji"  which  be  has  primed  at  the  end  of  his  Index. 
Thej^e  arc  not  so  unguarded  and  extravagant  as  American  scholara 
live  often  hastened  to  bestow  on  unworihj  books;  jet  one  of  them 
Sivards  him  the  praise  of  "  industry,  skllh  and  gchalarship/'  The  in* 
^Lry  of  a  mun  who,  during  his  professional  hfe,  bas^tily  jota  down  in 
ikU  nate-bor»k  the  titles  of  works  which  he  like.^  or  sees  praised,  and 
iben  prinU  them,  revised  perhaps,  but  revi^t'd  in  a  style  which  pro- 
>ilice§  snch  a  bibliography  as  we  have  shown  this  to  be  I  The  t*kiU  of 
i  man  who  arranges  some  of  his  references  under  **  Enoch,"  and  some 
nMrr  **  Apocrypha,  Enoch,**  and  some  under  both;  who,  having  such 
a^  *'  DcstruLction  of  Sodora,"  *'  Seat  of  the  Soul/*  "  Use  of  the 
Alphabet  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  cross-references 
from  Sodom,  and  Sonl,  and  Langyage  or  Alphabet ;  who  tries  to  dig- 
tin^i^h  between  Neology  and  Il;itiomili>m ;  who  makes  a  reference  to 
Sb(*  Acta  Krudilorum  (in  117  vub.)  wiilmut  .^pecilying  the  volume! 
Tbe  scholnrship  of  a  man  who  supposes  ih:it  Crenzers  **Symholik  und 
Mythologie  der  alten  Volker  "  treats  of  Christiiin  creeds;  who  thinks 
Ihai  Neander's  **  Lehen  Jesu"  was  ♦*  written  against  Eichhorn^  but 
itoi  mnrh  more  orthodox  "  ;  who  makes  Philo  Alexandrinus  and  Philo 
Jytiirijs  TWO  [lersons  i 

The   proof-reading  has  been  very  carelessly  done,  and  tliere  are 

1  rors  thjin  topics.     We  have  never  seen  &o  many  out  of  a  l>ook- 

[_  or  an  auction   catalogue.     Kurzer  Begrief,  The^^aurus  ^xitn$^ 

K.irchrechl4^  DeutcAen,  Athena>  Oxoniensis,  Specim^na^  are  only  speci- 

Hitds,     One  is  continually   finding  such  elegant  Erench  as  Manuale 

An  hbraire,  du  langue  Fran^oais,  Eglist^es,  provinceaux,  coneils ;  such 

Gnniian  as  Einleiiung  in  de^^  Uucher   A.  T.,  Vorlcisung  (five  time^), 

Krkliuterung,    im    Zummenhange,  and,    for    complete    titles,    Hitzig*s 

Suracgefas^les    exegetisches,    llupfcld's     Ueberseixt,    und    Augelegt., 

EeniV  ITnlersuchtung  und  Erklart;  stich  Latin  as  diaconitises,  Reliquae 

tacr.1!,  Hi^toria  ha*reticos,  De  C[onciiio]  Franeofurteuiiis,  and  ad  Cone. 

Prtncoftirtendimy  de  Feederus  naturro.  et  gratiac,  Consciones^  quartuor, 
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Fau*«A  apostulicjp.    There  h  an  almost  total  disregard  of  tfee  G« 
umlaut^  And  we  IjiuI  supposed  llijvt  the  FnMicli  acccntn  wtsr 
cally  omitted  miUl  we  int^l  complille,  bibliuth^qtie,  wirrij*,  corii 
tratte.    French  plural  adjectives  are  generally  de[>Hved  uf  their  fin 
Gerraau  adjcctivcM,  on  the  other  hand,  are  coiiFitantly  fijs        *       'It 
cap!  I  a  Iri  stolen  ii*om  neighbonng  nouns*     Of  course  the  n  a| 

mans  whose  names  end  in  nw,  or  contain  **,  or  a^  or  Kch,  or  i>,  or 
could  not  expect  to  have  justice  done  them,  but  Dr.  Buniap  or  Ji 
Kavanugh  miglit  well  compbiin  of  nppenring  as  Dumap  and  Karenad 
No  eminence  is  sulfieient  to  protect  an  author  from  th»H  mahrealm^ 
Gcsenius  becomes  **  GeSj?enius  "  ;  Griesharh,  *' rrrrisbnrb  ' 
'*  Pa^acball  ** ;  Dueange,  **  Cang,' 

We  have  not  space  to  speak  of  the  nttmcrous  irislaucc:?   nj 
bookd  are  wrongly  cla»sllied*     ll  may  suffice  to  mention  thai  this 
of  commentators  on  Luke  includes  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epiphna^ 
and  Theodoret,  not  one  of  whom  wroie  any  coinmentary  on 
I  lie  neui-est  approach  lo  one  being  nine  linens  quoted  from  The 
tn  an  anonymous  catena,     **  Lucke*s  (F.)  Kommentur,  1820/'  U 
placed  here    (Lucke   never   wrote   a   commentary  on   Lnkc,  bat 
John),  and,  w^orat  of  all,  **  Weberi  Auihentia»  Ac,  11^23/'  which  nettl 
relates  to  Luke  nor  is  a  comraoiitary.     Under  Essenes  we  aiv  rafer 
to  De  Quincey's  "Theological   E^siiys;*  inslead  of  to  liiis  **  Hi&tond 
and    Critical    Essay?^,*'    to   AthanagonE  Tlptirfiua  rrtpt  xpiorint'tt*, 
to    Herodoti    Hi.-^toria.    Lib,  IL !       What   "  Monblet,    I>escrii»tion 
FEgj'pt "  has  to  do  with  the  Et^senee  it  is  impoi^sible  to  eay,  e^p 
cially  as  ihere  certainly  never  was  a  book  wilh  that  title.     At  U 
it  hits  hitherto  hatUed  all  our  researches.     It  h  easy  to  see  how  mi 
tni:^takes  may  have  arisen, — ^^metimes  fi-om  inserting  a  nott,  inj 
hurry,  under  the  wrong  heading,  sometime.^  fnim  accidiTituIly  mixil 
memoranda,  sometime^  from  copying  the  incorrect  referenc«>8  of  otJi 
or  ftuppo?>ing  ih^it  works  citeil  by  them  in  support  of  a  single  detail  i 
tain  important  iiuitter  I'elating  to  a  whole  subject*     But  that  thti 
references  should  so  orten  have  escaped  detection,  an<i  been  But 
irm\  their  way  into  prints  does  not  speak  well  either  for  the  indil 
the  acut^^nest*,  or  the  literary  knowledge  of  the  author*     No  cks*] 
mistakes  ought  to  have  been  more  carefully  guarded  againat,  1 
none  will  interfere  more  wilh  tlie  profitable  use  of  the  Indesc. 

We  wnll  conclude  with  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  wli 

bibliographer  miiy  dig  pitfalls  for  him:*elf  and  hi^  readei**  when  hf  < 

f(pi^c^  accuracy  and  avoids  investigation,     ^gidtus  or  •filti*^  ArhaJck 

publi-hed  at  Kculen,  in  1G18,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Salomo  ' 

I'Odotus,  a  work  entitled  *EvuiriKo»  dis^ecti  Belgii.     To  this?  Hr 

ire/ei^s  tijree  limes,  under  "  Armuuans,  Ili^t.  of,**  iind  each  time  wr 
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••  S&lomo  Thfsocloc^tn*  [  JE^dius]  de  Secti  Belgii." 
**  Theodoti  i  )  ILviaxiKov.** 

*'  S«lomoui?  jm  rciil  nam^  h  «llgidius]  in  hii  Seed  Belgu, 

profesees  tr»  give  a  compleU*  lii<t  of  die  wntera  on  both  *iides/* 
A  very  Uiile  research  would  have  shown  that  ihe  'Ei^rticoi^  aiul  the 
De  Sccli  Belgi)  (!)  were  rbe  wime  work^  and  the  other  mistakes  might 
iiave  been  prevented  by  a  jilight  remmisoence  of  Latin  grammar. 

Thi^  wa^le  of  ^pivce  by  rei'emng  twice  or  oftener  to  the  same  work, 

tinder  ih(»  siime  to()ic,  is  not  uncommon,  tneonsistent  as  it  is  with  the 

ltd  Upon  the  abridgment  of  titles.    Thus  a  book  is  ascribed  to  Dtt 

Aud  a  few  lines  below  to  Molinieus,  — the  Latin  form  of  Ihe  name  ; 

aaodier  to  Amyraldus,  and  in  the  next  line  to  Amjrant,  —  a  misprint 

fw  Amyraut,     So  we  suppose^  that,  under  the  headings  Apocrypha  and 

Enoch,  one  and  the  aame  work  is  meant  by  **  Hoffmann's  Enleif,  iibersct* 

wid  com,,"  **  Hoffman's  Ueberset.  mil  Commentar.  1838/*  «  Hoffman'i 

Tran«.  and  commentary  '*  (never  translated,  as  h  implied  by  giving  the 

thke  in  English),  and  **  Henock'd  Vollstandiger  Ubersetzung."     Imagine 

ibe  bewildennent  of  an  attendant  at  the  British  Museum,  on  being  a^ked 

fui  "  Ilenock's  VoUstundiger  ubersetzung  ** !     And  a  note  of  three  lines 

on  Mills's  New  Testament,  p.  203,  is  repeated  verbutitn  on  p.  204, 

lu  the  room  thus  lost  mention  might  have  been  made  of  the  greatly 

ioipmved  edition  of  Orme's  "^^  Memoir  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the 

Three  Heavenly  Wilnesi?es"  (Bost.  1866),  of  which  Dr*  Malcom  cites 

only  the  edition  of  1830,  and  omits  to  state  that  it  was  pubtished  undtr 

the  [»3t*udonym  of  Cnticus. 

Dr.  Malcom  seems  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  he  ha^  done,  and,  in 

a  rather  amusing  strain,  warns  critics  not  to  find  fault  with  his  plun  or 

ita  execution*      We  think  we  have  shown  sufficient  reason  for  com- 

ritjiniini*  of  both-      It  would  have  been  easy  to  increase  the  list  of 

..     They  can  be  counted  by  hundreds*     For  instance,  under 

lion  of  Languages,"  in   111  lines  there  are  at  least  40  errata. 

iremely  ditlicult,  we  know,  to  make  a  work  of  ibis  kind  correcr, 

tequiring  an  amount  of  patient  labor  of  which  few  persons  hare  any 

inn*     Perhaps  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  a  man  who  has  done 

J  in  a  branch  of  literature  which  so  h\^  find  attractive;  and  if 

^^\  author  were  a  poor  liooksellers*  ha«k,  working  against  time  for  a 

Xw'm.y    much  might  be  pardoned;  but  a  work  which  he  describes  as 

rown  by  daily  additions  for  over  forty  years,  without  any  sen- 

"in  of  time  from  his  proper  pursuit*,  and  as  affording  in 

u   pleasant  occupation  since' his  retirement  from  profes- 

trctcud  fife,  can  claim  no  such  indulgence.     For  the  honor  of  American 

tirshlp,  if  for  no  other  reason,  he  ougTit  to  have  made  a  better  book. 
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3.  —  Ornitlatiogy  and  Ooh^  of  New  E^njinmi,  rontniiunfj  fuU  Afjij 
tions  of  the  lUrdB  of  New  En^lanti^  and  Oiijoining  Siate$  and  . 
inceg,  arrtint/rd  %  n  lon*/-ftpproved  Cla$itifcnlton  and  Nom^ni^a 
(ogtihtr  with  a  complete  Nt story  of  fJteir  HahiU^  Time$  of . 
and  Departure^  their  Distrilfutian,  Foadf  Son^^  jHrwe  u/* 
and  a  cartful  and  accurate  Description  of  their  Nfsttt 
with  lUmtrations  of  many  Specit'M  of  the  Birdt^  and  act 
ure»  of  their  Etjgi*     Bj  Edward  A,  Samckls,  dec  Bodtoa  : 
ols  and  Noyed.   1867,     8vo.     pp.  584. 

It  18  now  a  litilv  more  tlian  a  century  .^ince,  \\\  176r»,  the  msi  eau 
of  the  Systema  Natur<B  of  the  great  LintiiLnij*  appeared,  and  it  i»  less  I 
a  ceDlury  since  the  issue,  in  178*j^  of  Butfou's  '*  Natural  Histor; 
Birda."     The  enihu*itisiic  Frenchman,  when  he  had  complutcd  a  i 
in  whicli  are  described  only  eight  hundred  rt^oognixed  spt^cieA  of  1 
declared  with  amusing  self-cDm[daeency  thai  his  suhjcct  Kn 
for  all  future  time*     Nothing  more  of  any  moment  could  be  i 
Wliat  would  the  Comte  de  Buifon  have  thouj:;ht,  had  any  oue  foreDi 
him  that,  within  eighty  yeare,  a  collection  of  birds  nombering  ma 
ten  times  a^  many  species  as  he  had  descnbt*d,  would  be  formed  tu  ( 
of  the  prov^inces  of  his  own  country ;  •  and  he  licence  trann fcn'^'J 
what  was  then,  if  known  to  him  at  all,  only  known  as  an  obscure 
rebellious  little  provincial  town  in  America  !     It  b  indeed  true,  tbal^ 
species  of  binls  now  recognized  a?  distinct  arc  numbered  by  thou 
in  place  of  the  hundreds  known  less  tlian  a  century  einee. 

We  are  not  to  infer  from  this,  however,  that  our  knowledge  of  ^ 
natural  history  of  birds  has  even  approached  iU  complete  devcbju 
as  a  science.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hundred.*^  perhapw  ihouw 
of  species  remain  to  be  di recovered,  and  little  is  as  yet  known  in] 
gard  to  the  general  habits,  the  varifttions  caused  by  age,  %^x,  or  | 
eon«  the  modes  and  forms  of  reproduction,  the  geographical  disir 
and  the  internal  anatomy  of  a  very  larg:e  proporlion  of  the 
which  we  have  acquaintance.     And,  even   in   regard  to  tl 
best  known  to  us,  on  how  many  point*  do  our  chief  authorities  di^g 

While,  therefore,   we   may  congratulate  otn^selves  upon  the 
progress  made  in  our  knowletlge  of  fipeciesp  we  musl  admit  tfml  w 
but  upon  the  threshold  of  the  science^     Even  in  regard  to  tlie  bii 

♦  Iti  ISGti  iho  late  Dr.  Henry  Brjani,  of  Bosion,  piirchaiii?d  ftntl  pfcuen 
Society  of  Xaturtil  History,  in  rhnt  city,  a  magnificem  wlJcptiau  of  hints  i 
nine  tho(i8»ind  8(>6rffxien9  and  nearly  seven  ihowmnd  tpsdes,     It  ■ 
Inrgest  in  Europe,  unil  had  been  formed  l>y  Barun  I^  Frosanvr,  ».i\  emina 
omithologiat^  in  the  city  of  Faluieo.  ia  Normondy. 
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i  oouQtry,  il  must  be  tmuiy  jeiirs,  and  only  alter  many  laborers 

loos  fields  liave  pAtientlj  and  carefully  inveati^led  different 

before  anyUnng  like  a  complete  history  of  the  birds  of  Amurica 

wHllen*     When  are  we  to  kuow  when,  where,  or  how  the  Wil- 

^ctrel  breeds  ?     \Vlin  i^  lo  solve  for  iss  the  mystery  of  the  Car- 

Warbltir,  tlie   Booupirte   Flycatcber»  or  the   Bhie-Moiintiun 

•?  or  tell  us  what  has  become  of  the  Swainson's  Warbler? 

!  lion  of  what  has  been  niaJu  known  iu  rr^urd 

riLry,  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  cenlury, 

^to  the  investigations  of  three  distinguished  votaries  of  the  science. 

ttf  ibeae  consecrated  tlieir  lives  to   the  study  and  illustration  of 

ttlogy ;  and  the  third  divided  between  it  and  its  kindred  science, 

bis  rare  powers  of  observation  and  all  his  hours  of  leisure.    To 

great  zealt  untiring  industry,  and  patient  research,  do  we  owe  ibe 

foundations  for  an  American  ornithology.     Their  work,  as  a 

was  done  well ;  yet  in  no  science  has  the  |)ropensity  of  man  to 

Bii  more  appai*ent  than  in  timt  of  ornilhology.    We  say  this  kindly 

ren  reverently  when  we  speak  of  Alexander  Wilson,  John  Jmnes 

on.  and  Thomas  NuttalL     Each  of  these  men,  laboring  lo  ad- 

rund  to  increase  our  ornithologictvl  knowledge,  left  behind  him  his 

ij|iortion  of  errors. 

Du  was  the  great  pioneer,  who  plunged  into  the  bitherto  unex- 

wilderness  of  American  ornithology.     A  foreigner  both  by  birth 

Rtiun,  confining  his  invest iguliotis  almost  exclusively  to  the 

nd  Southern  States,  it  was  not  [lossible  that  bis  work  should 

ber  tlian  incomplete.     It  is,  on  tlie  contrary,  even  wonderful  that 

D,  ao  situated,  should  have  been  able  to  do  so  much,  and  to  do 

well*     While  we  freely  admit  all  this,  while  we  should  and  do 

all  pot^^ibJe  allowance  for  the  many  errors  and  mistaken  conelu- 

rjd  inferences  which  we  find  in  his  writings,  we  can  but  admit 

bey  exists  and  are  so  many  stumbling-blocks  iu  the  path  of  the 

[  students,  who  depend  chiefiy  upon  his  teaching  for  their  guidance. 

especially  true  of  nearly  all  he  has  written  in  reference  to  the 

[  of  tbe  migmtory  hinls,  not  rej*ident  in  the  Central  States,   flaking 

lohrtcrvations  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

I  having  no  opportunity  for  appreciating  the  true  character  of  such 

' '^      y  Thrush »  the  Black-poll  Warbler,  the  Purple  Finch, 

I'lr,  and  mjtny  others  of  this  numerous  class,  except 

iy  pa<»6ed  rapidly  by  him  in  their  semi-annual  migrations,  it  did 

cur  to  him  that  in  iheir  summer  hornet  they  could  possess  any  of 

I  wonderful  powers  of  harmony,  which  all  who  have  been  privi- 

\to  bear  them  so  much  admire.     Because  to  him  tbey  appeared 
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utimated  and  itlone,  and  as  yet  un&timulate<i  to  song^  l^c  hitfl  eluunc^ 
ized  aa  songloss  many  of  our  most  exquisite  musieiao^ 

Less  important  perhaps  in  itself,  yet  calculated  to  misled 
frequent  mi 'Supplication  of  local  names  tliat  convey  a  wrrong  ir 
ft.^  to  the  habitat  of  the  bird^  thus  indicated.     It  waa,  perhaps,  nati 
that  a  bird  met  with  for  the  iirst  time  in  the  southern  portioo  of 
Jersey  should  he,  by  him,  called  the  Cape  May  Warbler-     Yet  tt 
he  regretted  that  a  bird  little  known  to  that  I      '         Iioald  havB 
received  a  name  which  gives  an  incorrect   i  n  a^  to  its 

habitat.      Another  bird,  whose   most   southern   Umit  in    tlio  Unli 
States,  except  as  a  bird  of  pas!?age,  is  IMas^radiusetts,  is  cnllrd 
Nashville  Warbler,  becaose  a  single  q>ecimen  was  obtained  near  I 
capital  of  Tennessee.     And  yet  another,  living  and  b^ 
more  hyperborean  regions,  has  been  known,  ^in("c  Wi! 
it,  as  the  Tennessee  Warbler 

Such  errors  m  these  may  have  been  n  necessary  part  i^t  riir  r 
twilight  of  the  science.     Nuttall  transferred  many  of  them  to  his 
pages ;  and  while  he  corrected  some  mistake's  and  supplieil  many 
that  were  wanting,  he  also  leA  behind  him  for  future  correction 
wrong  conclusions  and  erroneous  statement**  of  his  own.     He  made  1 
observation?  from  a  more  northern  locality,  and  was  thu,s  ^ 
add  much  information  which  hia  predecessor  had  not  the  < 
to  learn.     He  published  his  tirst  editionii  in  1832  and  1834.     iiis 
tinued  his  ornithological  labors  by  his  investigations  among  the  bif 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  closed  them  by  publishing,  in  1840,  a  rev^ 
edition  of  his  **  Land  Birds." 

Following  closely  upon,  and  even  m  part  contemporaneous  with,] 
tairsi  came  the  ornithological  writings  and  illustrations  of  Aodttb 
These  works  are  his  "Ornithological  Biography,**  act 
magnificent  plates^  his  *'  Synopsis  of  the  Bird*  of  Amerii 
London,  and  his  **  Birds  of  America."    Thei*e  were  certainly  remarks 
works  for  one  man  to  achieve.    They  embody  the  accumulated  refsult 
a  lifetime  devoted  to  the  close  and  intimate  study  of  the  birds  therein  I 
scribed.    Their  author  wrote  with  the  great  advantages  jx^ssessed  by  c 
who  had   matle   extensive  journeys  in  order  to  study  the  birds 
their  habits  in  their  native  haunts  from  Florida  to  Labrador,  and  in  I 
then  unexplored  regions  of  the  Yellowstone,     Many  of  our  birds  wi 
made  known  to  ua,  for  the  6rst  time,  in  his  page^t,  and  much  also  ' 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  distribution  of  otJiers 
viously  described. 

Since  Audubon's  publications — a  period  of  nearly  a  qnarter 
century  —  no  general  work  has  appeared  which  combin«w  individ 
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iflc  hUlory  with  technical  descriptions  and  scientific  clofisifieaUon. 

inn*;    this   lime  the  laborers  in  tlie  Held  of  ornithology  have  not 

l'»;   but  wit!i   a  single  important  exception,  none  of  them  has 

i  ">t1i*-r  than  iM^tat^^l,  incomplete,  or  jutriliil  conlribotionr?  to  the 

be  aridmozj  ni  Iww  Ahxn'fs  California,  and  Arizt^rm  ro  our  umh  lo* 
pimit8,  atid  the  rapid  development  of  our  Pacific  States,  have  both 
many  new  species  to  our  ornithological  fauna  and  increased  our 
rledge  of  the  previom^ly  knowrn  species,     Mr»  John  Castiin,  of  Phil- 
lelphia,  a  most  careful  and  thorough  student  of  the  science,  stimnlated 
ildiljon  of  »o  many  new  specici^  to  our  list,  commenced  the  piib- 
rjf  a  frU|»plcnientary  work  designed  to  include  all  those  birds 
1  been  omitted  in  Audubon's  latest  writings.     Its  pag€s  were 
by  many  rare  excellence?*,  and  cepecially  by  great  familiarity 
the  principles  of  scientific  cla^^aification  and  generic  and  spe- 
listinctions*     It  reached  only  a  single  volume,  aud  the  design  has 
been  carrie^l  out 

William  Gambel,  also  of  Philadelphia,  by  hi?  explorations^  and 

n    '  "  '     \  notes  on  the  Birds  of  California^  had  already  furnished 

iditions  to  our  knowledge,  as  well  as  given  bright  promise 

gitb  n5  an  ornithologist  of  the  highest  i-ank,  when  "his  early 

on  the  very  tlircahold  of  his  career,  too  soon  closed  his  valu* 

labors. 

L>  explorations  and  surveys  for  a   railroad  route  to  the  Pacific 
into  active  exertions  several  of  our  younger  ornithologists,  who 
I  contributed  more  or  lesa  valuable  a*Idilions  to  our  previous  knowl- 
Among  these  we  should  mention  Dra.  Cooper,  Suckley,  Ken- 
Newberry,   and   Hcermann.      Robert    Kennicott,   of  Chicago, 
he    lived   to  publish  but  little,  contributed  directly   by   his 
.  jUS  and  self-.^acrificing  devotion,  by  his  great  zeal  and  remark- 
I  HDt^rprise,  and,  indirectly,  by  stimulating  and   encouraging  the 
eratlon  of  othersi  to  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  amount  of  impor- 
'  ornithological  information.     Mr.  George  N*  Lawrence,  of  New 
rork,  ha«  made  this  science  the  study  of  his  leisure  hours,  and  his  many 
shed  papers  evince  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject.   The 
tited  Dr.   Henry  Bryant,  of  Boston,  by  his  investigation  and  his 
Bhcd  papers,  did  his  part,  and  that  not  a  small  one,  in  adding  to 
Itnowledge  of  the  birds  of  North  America.     And  Dr.  Elliott  Coues, 
ditng  and  aspiring  naturalist,  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  enumera- 
Df  thosie  who  have  added  to  the  great  store  of  infomiatlon,  from 
accumulated   gatherings  future  systematic  writers  must  obtain 
means  for  constructing  a  complete  work  upon  American  orni- 
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W«  referred,  in  passing,  to  inse  work  ba  exeeptiaoal  in  ltd  eki 
tliii  w:L*i  tbe  valuable  system  of  American  ornuholo;^y  oontHineil 
ninili  volume  of  the  Pacific  Itailroad  Reports,  llie  joint  prtwlurt  S: 
Professor  S*  F.  Itainl,  AssisUmi  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  h 
lion,  Mr.  John  Ca^isiD,  and  Jlr.  George  N.  LawrL*nce*     It  U  a 
the  gr(^^tcdt  sclenlili<3  value  and  itnparuinee«  and  one  ttiat  Tnii0t 
as  the  ba^is  far  all  succeeding  works  upon  the  ornithoh-  ^^^^^, 

try.     It  was  published  about  ten  years  since,  and  has  h^ 
aa  a  separate  work,  with  coloinsd  illustrations  of  all  species  tha^^^^ 
new  to  our  fauna  or  were  undescnbetL     Without  giving  the  hi^^     ~ 
their  habits,  this  work  furnished  a  complete  scientific  clas^ificafi^ 
arrangement^  with  full  spc^cific  descriptions  of  all  the  birds  of 
America  known  at  the  time  of  its  publication.     The  general  ge<-' 
cal  dblribution  i^  given  in  this  work  m  far  m  tt  had  been  ascet 
It  contiiins  descripttona  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  birds  oc::,^^ 
by  Audubon. 

Since  the  completion,  in   1844,  of  Audubon's  last  work,  n—-     ^ 
general  system  hiw  appeared,  and  no  work  which  furuishes  full  i^^«(^ 
of  the  habits  of  our  birds.     Meanwhile  the  writing*  of  Wibou  v^^^^ 
tall  have  paj?«ed  out  of  print.     The  few  copies  which  accusioa^r^/j 
their  way  into  the  auction-room  command  a  high  price.     Au» 
**  Birds  of  America/*  though  i^till  on  ^ale,  ig  so  cofitlyos  not  to  b<^ 
the  genend  reach*     We  greatly  need  a  cora[>endJum,  or  nimii  „  ,;  ^ 
American  ornithology,  —  a  synopsis  in  some  resjKjcta  resembliri^  , 
compiled  by  Mr.  Audubon,  with   the  assistance  of  Mr.  Macgr^/;,,   ,   , 
which  wiis  never  republished  in  this  country.     We  have  the  m«(cf^ 
ready  for  the  work,  and  there  are  among  us  several  compeiciu 
thorougli  systemati.«^t^,  any  one  of  whom  is  well  fitted  for  it<  ] 
A  single  volume  of  about  live  or  six  hundred  paged  would 
that  ts  necessary.     It  should  contain  a  concise,  syMcmatic  ai 
giving   the  principles  of  cla^^sification,  generic  dislinctionj*,  wuu  um, 
specific  descriptions,  inclusive  of  variations  ciiused  by  age  orioa, 
geographical  distribution. 

A  more  general  work,  giving   a   full  account  of  wlint  is 
known  relative  to  all  ibe  specie*,  tiieir  generic  and  specific  pecul 
habits,  distribution,  and  general  manner  of  life,  h    i' 
sired.     Such  a  work  relative  to  our  own  ornithol' 
Macgillivray's  are  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  illustrating  with  thci 
wood  engravings  all  that  is  requii^ite  for  a  full  under^taiiding 
stibject,  would  not  fail  to  be  welcomed  as  a  groat  acquisition. 

The  volume  the  title-page  of  which  we  have  quoted  at  the 
this  article  purports  to  have  JiccompliBhed  for  the  biivls  of  NVw 
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1  wUdi  wr  deffire  to  8ee  done,  as  far  as  is  possible,  for  aU  Nortli 

lerkau     Inaomtich  a^  its  author  daims  to  have  given  u&  that  which, 

"fiscal  condition  of  our  ornithological  knowledge,  la  sttoplv  iro- 

the  titlt-pape,  of  ncccsiitj,  prepares  the  readers  to  be  disap- 

Mot  nt  th«  present  moment  possess  the  means 

'fall  the  birds  of  Now  England,  and  still  le«a 

complete  hisstoij  of  their  haljits,  etc     Many  factji  will  j^et  have  to  be 

vcrcd  before  such  an  undertaking  can  be  aceom) dished. 

Jklr.  Sumuiil^  in  lii.?  present  vohime,  incliidos  a^  anionj;^  the  birds  of 

En^latid  two  hundietl  and  ?ixty-six  species,  or  a  litile  more  tlmn 

of  all  the  species  now  known  to  belong  to  North  America, 

e^litaated  as  amounting  in  all  to  about  seven  hundred  and 

Afid  thh  doe«  not  include  any  birds  exclusively  Mexican.     We 

oaftt  ulijeet  to  his  list,  both  that  it  omits  several  important  bird^  of  New 

nglaiid,  and  that  it  includes  as  among  the  species  belonging  to  this 

cltoo  several  the  claims  of  which  to  bo  so  regarded  we  are  disposed 

qucMtioQ* 

"'(*  well  aw^are  that  it  is  not  a  very  ea^y  task  to  establish  fixed 
'■miinate  rides,  consistent  with  themselves,  by  which  we  shall 
VI  a  local  list  of  the  birds  for  any  given  limits.  Accidents^  or  causes 
Ipt  eiiaily  explained,  may  bring  within  those  limits  species  which  may 
er  appear  there  again.  We  do  not  object  lo  the  exclusion*  from  a 
ork  confined  to  the  birds  of  New  England,  of  those  species  whose  ap- 
learance  here  is  purely  aecidentah  But  the  author  appnrently  follow^ 
such  rule  of  exclusion,  but  admits  as  among  the  birds  of  New  Eng- 
•iral  species  for  whose  even  accidental  appearance  here  he 
^  no  authority,  and  which,  at  the  best,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
chance  visitors.  We  object  lo  including,  even  as  accidental  vis- 
i,  without  good  authority,  such  binis  as  NyHah  richftrds<mit\  Pi- 
htnuttis^  Hulmlfhertts  vermivorus^  Mf/iodioctes  mttratus^  Corvttx 
r^ix,  .MgiaUih  wiUonianus^  Retnirvirostra  mnericana^  RnUus 
Sterna  c<upia,  and  Hydrochelidon  plumheus^  If  the  above 
are  ever  beeo  noticed  within  the  limits  of  New  England,  this  occur- 
U  an  event  so  rare  and  interesting  that  the  omission  to  mention 
i^  a  serious  neglect*  If  ihey  are  included  without  good  authority, 
\  have  Mtill  more  serious  grounds  for  complaint.  A  writer  of  a  work 
f  natural  science  cannot  l>e  too  careful  to  avoid  giving  as  fact  that 
hich  hi'  has  not  the  best  authority  for  so  giving. 
Other  species  are  aUo  included  which  are  admitted  to  have  no  other 
laim  to  be  counted  as  birds  of  this  section  than  their  irregular  or  acd- 
ental  occarrence,  such  as  the  Uelminthophaga  pinm^  Ralhts  crept tati^, 
[Carseita  candidhsima.    If  these  and  other  species,  whose  presence 
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must  have  been  the  result  of  some  accident,  nri^.  Ui  tjike  tbeir  pli 
New  EnglMud  birds,  the  same  rale  which  admits  xham  must  also  1 
the  Cafharks  atira^  the  Cathartes  atnUHM^  the  Prohnofana  cii 
Ohonde^tea  ffvammaca^  the.  Ileimrnthophaffa  celata^  the  Meloq 
€olmi,  the  CardinnlU  virffiiif emits,  tJie  Guiraca  catruUa^  the 
cmrulm^  ihe  Gallimda  galtata,  the  G^.  maiiinica^  the  vln<<T 
the  Semida  hutchmni,  the  JFulix  Cidltiris^  the  Ptiwdlaria 
the  Campiolmmui  labradariu^^  the  Ptifftnuit  fulipntyius^  the   2^iJ 
droma  pi^hpca,  tXie  Sfereorarius  cfipphuSf  the  Sterna  oroM^^B^  and  I 
Colymbm  arcticus,  the  presence  of  which  in  New  England,  dioo^ 
more  or  less  rare,  i*  still  a  matter  of  record. 

Nor  ia  this  all.     Not  only  are  the^e  birds  omittedi  bot  wt 
find  several  species  referred  to  which  are  hona  fidt  birds  of  New  ! 
land,  some  of  them  even  residents  atl  the  year  round.     The  Wild " 
key  {Mfkatfth  gallopavo)^  once  so  common  In  Western  Mavtachci 
and  still  lingering  in  IMonta^ne  and  other  [>art8  of  Franklin  Coo 
both  species  of  the  Jerfalcon  {Fako  candicaufi  and  Falco  isla 
which  are  found  every  winter  in  the  northern  and  nortbca 
tions  of  New  England;  the  Yellow-bellied    Fly-iratcher   (^Em 
Jiaimmdru)^  which  regularly  pusses  through  New  Knglmid  in  iU  I 
tion5,  and  8lops  to  hi'ced  in  tlie  eastern  parts  of  Maine ;  the 
larope   {Phularopus  fidicariiu)^  found   throughout  the 
coast  and  breeding  in  Eastern  Maine  v  the  Wliite^winged  GuD  (1 
hucoptertu),  which  n  found  on  the  coast  of  the  same  ^' 
part  of  the  year ;  the  L^inis  deUiwaremis^  which  is  ^<  r 

every   winter;  the    Roseate  Tern    (Starna  pnradisen)^  which 
abundantly  on  our  Southern  coas^t,  from  Nantucket  to  New  Yorksj 
Thick-billed  Guil!i*raot,  found  abundantly  in  our  Atlantic  waters  thn 
out  the  winter,  —  are  at  leiist  genuine  New  Englnnd  bird*,  and  de 
a  place  in  a  complete  list  quite  as  much  aj*  any  that  am  there  gitc 

About  one  half  of  tbis  volume,  estimating  it  by  the  actual  amou^ 
matter,  furnishes  a  well-condensed  summary  of  elas5iticaUoni,j 
distinctions,  and  specific  descriptions.     It  has  been  comjjiled 
ninth  volume  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Reports*  for  which  due 
candidly  given.     Being  in  finer  type,  it  only  occupies  two  filUu 
page«  of  the  i^olume.     This  is,  by  far»  the  most  valuable  por 
the  book,  and  supplies  to  the  student  of  New  E 
recent  and  most  complete  resume  of  generic  and  >^ 

About  one  fifth  more  in  bulk  of  this  volume  is  taketi  up  with  i 
extracts  from  the  published  writings  of  Wilson*  Audubon*       '  * 
and  other  ornithologists.     Quotations   from    manuscript    ^ 
by  other  writers  are  also  freely  given,  and  are  both  gcrmmiiir  ( 
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L^ble.     We   cannot,  however,  aa   a  general  thing,   comuiend  the 

ent  shown  in  the  voluminous  extracts  from  tlie  published  works 

w-w«d  to.     They  occupy  too  much   space,  and  most  of  them  could 

^s    tieea  abridged  with  great  advantage.     Some  of  them  are  admitted 

f^  ^Ixe  compiler  to  contain  'what  is  incorrect-    These  have  no  legitimate 

€5  in  a  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  furoish  us  only  with  that  which 

■*  ^^scact,  not  to  occupy  valuable  space  with  what  is  kpowM  to  be  wrong, 

n^*^  order  to  correct  the  errors, 

L^       \rk  ftorae  instances  long  extracts  from  these  writers  furnish  us  with 

^**niliar  descriptions  and  well-known   facts  illustrative  of  the  habits  of 

^^Mf  moi?t  common  birds.      For  this  thero  seems  to  be  no  good  reason. 

^Vr  expect  the  compiler  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  others  for  that  infor- 

itiaiion  in  regai^  to  the  least  common  of  our  hivds  whieh  he  did  not 

from  hb  own  knowledge,  for  habits  he  may  never  have  studied, 

nests  he  may  never  have  met  with,  or  for  eggs  he  may  not  have  seen. 

Bill  there  was  no  oc<si£ion  for  hira  to  copy  from  Nultall  a  description 

'IV'  nest  of  our  mo>t  common  warbler*  when  he  must  be  able  to  give 

Line  much  better  and  more  complete,  nor  to  transfer  from  Wilson 

ahnost  the  whole  of  his  account  of  onr  common  Purple  Martin,     His 

':  in  this  respect  lacks  originality,  where,  too,  Iiis  own  descriptions 

^  iilirratious  might  be  more  interesting,  and  would  certainly  be  more 

m   fresh. 

Instead  of  being  a  complete  history  of  the  habits  of  our  birds,  the 
"Work  is  frequently  inexcusably  meagre.  This  is  especially  true  of  two 
classes,  the  most  and  the  least  common  birds.  Of  the  former,  the 
mulhor  too  frequently  tells  us  that  their  *'  habits  are  so  well  known  thai 
any  dcjscription  is  hardly  needed/'  Of  the  latter,  he  sometimes  con- 
tents himself  with  saying,  "  of  its  habits  1  knuw  nothing/'  but  does  not 
add  all  ihnt  he  might  from  the  observations  of  those  better  informed. 

If,  for  instance,  we  look  for  an  account  of  that  lovely  harbinger  of 

summer,  the  Dendmica  tcstiva^  —  than  which  most  attractive  species  we 

have  among  us  no  bird  whose   familiar  habits  invite  to  a  more  full,  or 

st  a  more  interesting  narrative,  —  we  find  it  dismissed  with  some 

_;  lines,  one  third  of  which  are  quoted.     Not  the  slightest  reference 

is  made    to  that  wonderful    intelligence,   so   closely   bordering   upon 

reason,  which  our  favorite  always  displays  whenever  there  is  any  occa- 

*»ion  to  avoid  the  uncongenial  task  of  rejiring  the  young  of  the  parasitic 

ihnt^t  pecoris, 

i  he  habits  of  our  Bani  Swallow,  so  replete  with  interest,  we  are 

told  are  so  well  known  that  a  de^ription  is  hardly  needed,  and  a  single 

page  only  is  given  to  it     Of  the  Clifl'  Swallow  he  says,  that  it  has  "  all 

the  liabits  and  characteristics  "  of  the  same  Barn  Swallow,  so  cnrtlj 
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dismissed, — ^  which  Is  by  no  fnoans  the  fact,  —  and  Ic^  ilinii  a  po^ii 

given  to  the  nceouat  of  a  bird  whose  story  ;i^         ' 

intei*cil.     The  ^^ame  want  of  fulness  may  b*.^  - 

treatment  of  the  Bank  Swallow,  the  GoMiinch,  ibe  Gr^u^-fincht  the  Fn 

Sf>arrow,  the  Chipping   Sparrow,  the  Song  Spiirniw^  Jiod  very 

others  whoMe  history  nine  Ci.^nLh'j  uf  hia  reader^)  wilJ  be  oiost  int^ 

to  learn,  but  in  regard  to  whom  his  page*  are  r*.n. 

Ill  regard  to  the  other  classt  that  of  bird.^  ;r  tu  Uft,i 

concerning  which  we  expect  to  be  inibrmed  of  all  tliai  b&s  be«fi  i 
public,  of  interest,  ^ince  the  days  of  Audubon,  the  author  is  m 
cases  even  more  rem  Us*     We  will  only  refer  to  outi  iiisranc*^,  luiii 
one  the  most  noticeable.     The  Dendroica  ti^nmi  is  di^mi^^cd 
three  Hne«  of  text,  stating  that  it  is  so  rare  in  New  Engbnd  m  ftol 
regarded  as  only  a  straggler*     lie  does  not  even  give  ui  the  bitle  i 
Wilson  t^old   us  of  ita   habits,  as  observed  by  him*     \ 
pains  taken  lo  collate  the  facts  and  observations  reht' 
given  In  conimunications  accessible  to  all,  and  to  eotne  of  irbidi  i 
author  frequently  refers  at  other  timers  would  have  «uj    ''    * 
tive  and  interestiiipj  outline  sketch  of  this  warbler.     'J 
road  ReporU  (IX.  287)i  the  communications  of  Putiuuii,  Aih 
Boardman,  all  show  that  this  bird  ia  a  regular  vi.-iitan Lot* New  Ei 
pttSisiDg  through  it  in  the  middle  of  May.     The  last  writer  stalvsi  1 
is  a  common  summer  visitant,  and  that  it  breeds  in  these  S4aI^  | 
ing  tliat  ho  at  least  did  not  regard  it  cither  as  **  very  rare  "  or  «»  < 
^^  straggler.*'     Something  more  o(^  its  anomatoti3  habiu,  uk>,  might  haft' 
been  gathered  from  the  ioteresting  paper  of  Mr,  W.  T.  lif n ' 
Birds  of  Jamaica  (Proceedings  of  Acad.  Nst.  Sc.  Philadi ! 
p*  293),  and  abo  from  the  published  observations  of  WetJlern  UAid 
showing  it  to  be  a  regular  spring  visitant  of  Illinois  and  Wi*coii 

In  other  cases  we  have  the  opposite  fault  to  Antl,  that  this  atill 
accounts  are  too  voluminous  and  extended.     Ten  page^  are  i^ivcni] 
the  Duck  Hawk,  more  than  nine  of  which  are  quoted  from  other  w^ 
ers.     All  of  any  moment   for  Buch  a  work  as  this  might,  with 
advantage,  have  been  condenseil  into  less  than  half  this  sip.^cc, : 
the  same  time,  present  a  much  clearer,  more  interesting,  and  a  bed 
account  of  this  bird  and  it^  habits.     The  same  may  hv 
relates  to  the  Mocking-Bird,  which,  as  a  bird  cjf  ^r 
only  be  regarded  as  occasional  and  very  rare.     Five  paged  are 
to  this  bird,  as  much  as  that  allotted  in  all  to  the  six  most  romii 
birds,  and  of  these  (Ive  pages  four  are  filled  with  a  familiar  exU 
from  Wibon,  and  that  not  eapeciully  valuable  or  appropriate. 

The  remaining  two  fifths  of  I^ir.  Samuels'S  volume  is  composcdj 


^■Mlftl  ttoteg,   <  ?  and  narrnttve,  ami  rehiting  to  the  meiisuroid 

^^Hof  eg^.  .jf  tbese  ai'e  new,  and  inoeit  of  theru  are  botlti 

Ititen^siitig  and  vnluablc.  But  our  commendutioti  of  thr'  original  por- 
Bpiis  of  ibis  volume  rauft  be  given  wUh  quuli  Beat  ion*  The  aulbor's 
Huocmis  nre  replete  with  coreled!)  and  inaceumte  state  men  l«»  a!«  it 
^teenii  tit  US,  as  well  us  with  ha^ty  and  ofli*n  unwarrantable  generaUza- 
fkms  frc^m  limited  or  imperfect  data«  Thus,  when  be  »t»le^  that  the 
Brent -fo^ti Of  1  Hnwli  ^*  h  nowhere  a  cummon  6pr^<;ied  ** ;  that  the  Sparrow 
^^■k  **  if*  a  not  verv  common  speiiies  **  in  any  purl  of  Nt^w  England, 
^^BBlly  a  half-dosien  \wh  being  seen  in  these  States  thmuph  the  joar  ** ; 
HaI  llie  God  Hawk  ^'  is  not  a  very  common  visitor  in  iXm  Nl*w  England 
3|f»t..^f'|.  that  tbe  CoojHfr  Hawk  was  formerly  **a  rare  dpecied";  that 
•if  the  Shnrp-tniled  Hawk  have  **  until  qnile  recently  b«en  rarely 
^UiiU'^i  that  the  Imbil.^  of  the  Red-tailed  and  lU-d-iihoulderL'd  Hawka 
BhB  sii  nearly  alike  that  tho  dcseripumj  of  tlie  one  will  answer  also  fur 
tlial  of  iht  oih^t  I  or  that  the  Rough-legged  Hawk  **  b  rarely  seen  in 
'*^'        y     '      \" — he  makea  sweeping  ^.tatements  in  conflict  with  the 

:  5ome  of  our  mn^st  i^xperienced  observers. 
k8ome  of  hi^  assertions  are  in  direet  conflict  with  our  beAl  autborM 
MS.     Thus,  for  instanoe,  when  he  tclb  us  (hat  the  Black -headed  GulP 
■  a  reiiiident  on  our  eoasC  through  I  bo  year,  he  not  only  states  that  for 
Wiieb  be  c-an  have  bad  no  gooil  antbority,  but  he  fall^  into  an  errorJ 
ll^hteli  the  accurate  obe^rvations  of  Wilson  should  liave  taught  him  lOi 
avoid.     Thiis  bird»  so  far  from  being  on  our  coast  aU  the  year*  rarely 
-    ^  north  of  Cape  Co<J,  leave§  the  coast  entirely  in  September,  and 
ijot  rr-appciir  until  the  following   May,     This  i^  nearly  true  in 
I  »>*urd  to  the  entire  Atlantic  coast,  it  being  seldom  seen  north  of  Florida, 
exoipt  during  iu  breeding  season. 

Mr*  Samuels  devotes  a  large  space  to  the  Robin;    and  the  facts 

'     "  *'  ittosting  to  itf*  valuable  fiervio«-'i<  in  the  de^tructioai 

are  timely  and  imjiortant.     At  a  lime  wbrn  the" 

uist  this  bird,  already  strong,  appear  to  be  on  the  in- 

.  •-  A.*- ;^ crating  iti*  mischief,  and  overlooking  the  vast  amount  of 

it  is  constantly  doing,  it  is  im[K>rtant  to  keep  its  really  valuable 

r&<  I  agriculture  always  in  view.     We  cannot,  however,  wholly  J 

■4.  our  author  in  the  impression  be  would  convey,  that  insccti" 

form  the  exclusive  food  of  its  yuung.     The  experience  of  any  one  who 
im^  an  nbundiinc€  of  small  fruity  os^ieeially  cherries,  must  have  demon*  j 
■rlfii<e»j   to  bis  satisfaction  that  these  are  fed  to  young   Robins  cpiitel 
At  other  times  when  these  are   not  abundant,  insects  muy^  1 
'*T'<bly  do,  form  the  greater  portion  of  their  fooiJ ;  but  thti^  is  by  1 
he  universal  rule.     We  fully  believe  with  Mr.  Samuels  that 
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these  birds  render  to  the  eommniiit^,  on  the  whole,  reiy  excellent  i 
vice ;  but  we  can  all  the  more,  on  that  account,  afford  to  adout  I 
evil  deeds.    • 

We  have  equally  strong  reasons  for  believing  timt  the  poor  abu«ed  { 
persecuted  Crow»  in  \\s  destruction  of  noxious  InAecti  and  *  i 
is  of  great  service  to  the  farmer,  —  service  that  very  far  t'l 
value  its  depredations  and  its  occasional  slaughter  of  yoiin^  ttob 
We  must,  therefore,  express  our  entire  dissent  from  Mr*  Sontu 
sweeping  and  extravagant  charge's  against  this  bird.     The    pHne 
portion  of  \m  article  on  the  Crow  is  devoted  to  the  presentation  < 
assumed  injurious  babils  in  their  wor^t  light.     lliB  facts,  wo  far 
gives  them,  are  that,  in  one  instancei  he  has  known  one  pair  of  4 
destroy  two  broodj*  of  Robins,  withiu  a  given  lirae;  and  on  ano 
occasion  he  has  t^een   a  pair  of  Caimda  Jays  devour  sixteen  yn 
Snow*birds  in  a  single  forenoon, — for  whici»  Inat-inentioned  critnq 
leaves  us  to  Infer  that  he  holds  the  whole  race  of  Crows  rct^ponstl 
From  these  few  data  he  seems  to  assume  that  during  the  entire  1 
iDg  season.  Crows  are  carrying  on  this  ruthless  war  upon  the  ii] 
without  any  cessation  and  at  the  same  proportionate  mte,     'l*h€ 
of  this  criminality  of  the  Crow,  in  the  destruction  of  fledgUng*, 
matter  of  pure  assumption.     Our  own   observation  does  not  k 
to  place  any  credit  in  his  conclusions.     The  instincts  of  self-pi^ 
vaiion  keep  most  young  birds  safely  hidden  from  such  danger* ;  an 
la  only  occasionally,  and  by  a  rare  chance,  that  the  Crow  has  the  ] 
portunity  to  do  this  mischief*     On  the  other  hand,  we  do  know  I 
the  Crow  de-^lroys  va*t  numberiS  of  th«  most  destructive  * 
vouring  greedily  both  the  grub  and  the  perfect  insect  of  i 
May  beetle  {PhyUophaga  quertina).      For  thb  we  have  the  authority 
of  Harris,  and  other  indisputable  evidence.     The  great   inerea 
these  grubs  of  late  years  in  Massachusetts,  and  their  ravages  in  vad 
parts  of  the  St^te,  is  attributed  by  our  most  intelligent  farmer*, 
with   good   reason,   to   the  wholesale    destruction   of  Uie    CrowstJ 
means  of  strychnine,    Mr.  Samuels  himself,  as  recently  as  IS64( 
Report  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  p.  429),  bears  th 
qualified  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Crow,  quoting  from   \ 
tall,  and  Audubon,  to  show  the  myriads  of  grubs,  nnxiovis  in^ect^,i 
quadrupedj*,  &c»,  which  it  devours.     His  own  words  are :  ""  The 
is  probably  the  most  heartily  detested  of  all  our  birds,  and  sofi 
not  without  reason ;  but  genemlly  the  good  he  does  i' 
compensates  for  the  harm."     In  the  viewi*  he  tlieu  «  ^ 
itistained  by  the  highest  ornithological  authority  and  by  that 
best-informed  agriculturists.       His   more    recent   and  whdleJiJis 
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itloQ   1%  we  arc  confident,   founded  upon  mistaken  con cictfi ions, 

not  warrnnted  hy  any  wtsU-eslablished  facts. 

de^icription  given  In  this  volumu  of  the  nest  and  mode  of  breed- 

the  Worm-cJiting  Warbler  {Hdmitherus  vermivoruM),  sl&  also  of 

is  nest,  and  egg;*  of  the  Ctuvada  Fly^eatdier  (Afyto^ 

I,  are  botli,  we  are  confident,  incorrect.     The  former 

ption  is  pn>bably  taken  from  Audubon,  Ibough  tlie  authority  ii* 

eotioned.     We  have  good  reason   to  l^elieve   tbat  ihia  warbler 

ily  nest^  on  the  ground,  and  that  its  nest  is  not  a3  des^iribed* 

?ly-catchc'r  ha*  been  known  to  bitted  on  the  ground,  in 

bees  in  which  Us  ne^t  has  been  identitied*     It  selects  the 

swampy  woods  in  marshy  ground,  not  easy  of  accedSt  and  con* 

quite  an  elaborate  nest*  bidden  in  a  tussock  of  thick  grass  or 

have  not  attempted  an   exbaiistive  correction  of  all  we  deem 
■rale  or  incomplete  in  this  volume,  but   have  sought  rather  to 
ml  some  of  the  more  noticeable  errors.     On  tlie  whole,  the  work 
ftts  rattier  than   affords  what  h  much    d^siired,  —  a   good,   c^n- 
3l«  and  inexpensive  manual  of  the  birds  of  New  England.     Such 
nqal   it  can   only  be   rendered  by  important   modifications,  by 
;ing  the  quotations,  giving  a  more  full  and  complete  account  of 
l^bits  of  the  more  common  and  familiar  species^  supplying  much 
now  deficient  in  regard  to  others,  and  carefully  correcting  the 
into  which  the  author  lias  fallen^     A  new  edition  thus  carefully 
^Tjged  would  supply  a  want  now  generally  acknowledged,  and  would 
re  the  public  favor. 


New   Translation  of  the  Ilehrete  Prophets,  with  an  Introduc- 

and  Noki,     By  GeonoE  R.  Notes,  D.  D.,  Hancock  Professor 

Hebrew,   &;c.,  and   Dexter   Lecturer   in    Harvard   University. 

Itilb  BdiiJon,  with  a  New  Introduction  and  Additional    Notes. 

American  Unitarian  Association,     1867.     2  voK     ]2mo* 

wliatf  at  this  day,  are  Protestants  of  the  English  race  to  apply 

damental  anti- Romish  principles  of  the  aufliciency  of  the  Scrip- 

^  and  the  right  of  private  judgment?     What  sufficient  S  r m 

Ui«  hanib  of  English  and  American  Protestants,  not  1 

.  and  Hebrew  ?     Upon  what  Scriptures  are  ibey  fi^  -         i-c 

f^pfivate  judgment?     The  only  translation  of  the  Scripturt-,  iaio 

ah  which  has  any  circulation  is  the  version  pabliiihed  two  hun- 

xj  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  King  James  L  of  Eng* 
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lanrl,  of  which  vastly  more  capitis  hnve  been  prmlcd  Ihnn  vrrr^ 
printed  of  Rny  other  book. 

It  is  by  no  nmnner  of  racan?t  so  good  a  translation  a«  wv  nu^-i 
havti.  To  praise  it  \'ov  its  pure  EnglrBii,  thut  u^  for  its  general  tWt^^ 
from  exotic  word^s  and  forma,  ii*  ;iimply  to  Bay  tiiat  its  luakrra  nrvle  ia 
the  current  En«5li8h  of  their  time.  Of  cour&c  they  did»  withoal 
pedantic  purists,  for  they  give  us  no  ft*wt*r  thmi  tliree  Lfttin 
wifhin  ilie  compass  of  one  ver^e  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  l>oth  their  own  hingunge  and  tbe  language  of  ll*' 
read  iheir  work  ;  and  this  eharnett^r  of  the  work  renders  it  a  v^q 
document  for  the  history  of  English  <p**ecli,  and  n  convenitjnt  tb 
for  the  critic*  of  $iiceceding  generations.  And  tJiese  are  usei 
certain  value^  hut  they  are  not  the  special  use  contemphited  in  a  I 
Ittlifjn  of  %vntinga  understood]  to  contain  or  to  relat»  to  n  vrl.kfl 
God  to  man  respecting  man's  highest  concerns. 

The  one  indispensjvble  merit  of  a  translation  coDi^ibt?  lu  lu  cor 
conveying  the  srnse  of  the  original.    Now  language  is  mutable    Wa 
fall  out  of  use,  go  that  by  and  by  a  gWsary  h&s  to  be  prepared  \ 
old  writer!!  of  the  readers  own  nation.      Words  continuing  tn 
undergo  changes  of  sense.     Unplea^mt  associations  been  me  atU 
to  such  as  were  once  in  good  repute,  and  tliey  get  ao  rtil| 

ity  or  indecency;  or»  during  long  use,  a  word  i?lidcs  ii    .  j   ifiti 

narrower  or  a  more  comprehensive  meaning,  so  &§  no  longer  t<^4 
precisely  the  §anie  idea  that  in  an  old  composition  it  w  j 
emploj'ed  to  expivss.      If  the  right   interpretation  of  a   ^ 
been  a  auljject  of  controversy,  \U  leading  terms  have  been  liable  to  | 
sume  a  technical  complexion  more  or  leas  different  from  what  ihcy  I 
when  the  work  wa:s  produced.     At  the  beginning  of  the  sevent 
century  so  important  a  word  as  pn^herf/  did  not  convey  ita  pp 
setkse.     The  Psalmist  wrote  (cxix,  H*i)  **  mine  eyes  prevent  the  ) 
watches,*'  and  Paul  and  his  companions  going  to  Jerusalem  (Ads 
lo)  took  up  their  cat^riagt$.     Who  will  undertake  to  settle  tlie< 
significance  of  the  word  grace  or  of  the   word  justify  m  they 
in  the  mind^  of  thone  who  scattered  them  over  their  ver^ioii  of  | 
epistle*  of  the  New  Testament  ? 

But  the  chief  objection  to  the  credit  still  enjoyed  by  King  Ja 
version  arises  imm  its  authors*  deficient  qualifieution«  ^kjt  the  " 
They  were  not  good  Hebrew  or  Hellenistic  scholars ;  we  say  Jitihi 
thy  because  even  tiie  best  leaniing  in  classical  Greek  Is  not 
for  translating  the  New  Testament.     To  alHrui  that  tli 
fectly  qualified  for  the  work  is  not  to  speak  of  ihem  itli;j 
were  imperfectly  i^ualided,  though  they  should  be  pmved  10  luiir« 
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0Qd(«tl  all  the  learning  of  their  day.    The  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 

mt^nl,  c^peciHlly,  was  not  then  well  underaloodp   The  results  incorporated 

tn  a  manageabte  form  tn  the  Grammar  and  Lexicon  of  Geieuius  are 

W^ely    tht*  fruft  of   studies  of   more  recent  limes.      Allowing  King 

'l»  have  known  as  much  of  Hebrew  as  was  to  be  learned 

^^  .  lun  in  the  schools  and  families,  and  from  comments  in 

^H  Talmud^  and  other  writings,  of  the  Jewish  race,  they  wer«  too  early 

^B  be   '  i   br  the  researches  to  which   Hebrt^w  philology  in  ltd 

^tefiM  largely  indelited.    It  was  after  their  time  that  Schultens 

mi    the   example,  since    so   successfully   followed   by  Simon,  Winer, 

Eiclihom^  and  olhew,  of  studies  in  the  cognate  dialects,  disclosing  how 

tH  ihem  the  root  was  underfttood,  of  which  rhe  erjiiivalent  appears  in 

I  filly  since   the   time  of   the   received  irnnslation,   the 

_  -  J  re  words  has  been  recovered  by  diligent  examination 

tS  tboeo  ancient  versions  which  themselres  might  furnish  forth  a  tol^ 
^Blile  Heljrew  dictionary. 

^VTo  whatever  cause  attributable,  the  incompetency  of  the  authors  of 
^w  received  translation  is,  on  its  face,  only  too  apparent  to  conj^iderale 
^fclders.     There  *is,  if   we  remember  right,  a  chapter  in   Campbell's 
Hlietorie  entitled  "  Why  it  la  that  Nonsense  often  escapes  behig  detected 
h  the  Writer  and  the  Reader."     As  to  the  reader,  —  whose  case 
^  inntanee  i*  ours,  —  we  arts  so  used  to  reading  in  this  translation 
from  childhood  up,  that  ita  words  easily  fail  to  engage  more  than  ft 
drowsy  attention,  which  allows  them  to  seem  significant,  while  no  par- 
tieolar  meaning  impresses  itself  on  the  mind*     People  of  imagination 
and  se^nlimetit  —  and  not  Ics^  such  as  profess  to  be  so — ^are  wont  lo 
^v,^..u^  ^  great  admiration  for  the  Book  of  Job»  as  they  read  it  in  the 
»n  vciviioo.     To  say  that  Job  is  the  worst  translated  book  in 
our   Bible  is  to  say  a  strong  word,  but,  we  incline  to  think,  a  true 
oue*     It  is,  we  imagine,  the  book  which,  on  the  whole,  our  translatora 
were  the  least  competent  to  deal  with.     The  parts  of  it  of  which  they 
eould  make  out  the  meaning  they  have  put  into  good  English,  and  so 
far  ih^y  could  not  hinder  it  from  being  fine,  for  the  poem  in  the  origi- 
nal id  eminently  so.     But  there  is  a  large  pro{>ortion  of  the  version  — 
if  wc  wild  one  half,  should  we  go  too  far  }  —  which  simply  baffles  and 
otmfotjndsi  the  intelligent  reader  looking  for  a  clear  sense.     As  to  a 
^m*  4*  the  P*alm8,  the  case  is  no  better :  perhaps  a  perception  of 

^ftj  tie  motive  with  those  who  established  tlie  Episcopal  liturgy 

^B  adhering  to  on  earlier  version  for  that  portion  of  the  service,  — 
^kery  Imperfect  relief,  as  intelligent  Sunday  readers  of  responses  in 
^Kil'i&erTice  must  perceive  to  their  sorrow.  If  this  be  true  as  to  the 
^nabua,  what  may  we  look  for^  when  we  turn  to  parts  of  Isaiah,  acid  to 
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Hoseti,  which,  eren  to  scholars  as  well  vei*3ed  in  Hi^.hrow  a^  m  Qn 
are  berij  and  there  as  hard  to  interpret  as  the  chorused  of  ..^acbyl 
What  ideas  had  our  tranalators  in  their  minds,  or  what  sort  of  de 
with  their  readers  did  they  meditate,  when  they  put  together  for  i 
pre^  the  jumbles  of  words  which  profess  to  represent  the  i 
St.  Paul  in  §ome  intricate  passages  of  his  epistles  ?  The  k  i 
tion  was,  that  every  member  of  each  of  the  classes  into  whieli  hts  i 
four  8cholai*s  were  dialributed  should  translate  the  whole  portion] 
Scripture  assigned  to  his  division,  and  that,  with  the  aid  of  thtr^e  i 
laiionB,  the  whole  division  should  determine  upon  one.  We  hav 
times  imagined  to  ourselves  the  perplexed  and  helplijiss  expres-^ioB 
sat  OR  the  countenances  of  these  solemn  conclaves,  n^  one  aHer  aiioc| 
translator  heatnl  hid  partners  read  a  passage  which  he  hud  hi  "' " 
unmanageable,  and  perceived  that  they  had  had  no  bets 
Again  and  again,  unless  we  make  wrong  inferences  from  the  work 
did,  ut\er  shaking  their  venerable  headd  despairingly  over  the  pal 
they  had  blotted  in  their  vain  struggles  with  au  impracticable  Hi3tifA.'n 
they  must  have  agreed  to  submit  to  the  necessity  of  se' 
abortion  out  into  the  world  to  take  ita  chance  as  (u  n  niii*tu\ 
ing  to  the  moods  or  the  demands  of  readera. 

It  is  a  pity  and  a  shame  lliat  people  professing  to  he  L  hn-n:ina| 
sit  down  content  with  such  an  unsatij^fuL'tory  representation  of  l| 
ords  of  their  faith.  A  century  has  parsed  since  a  learned  Kngltfih  pl^ 
ate  called  **a  new  translation  or  a  revision  of  the  present  trauslalionj 
the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  our  church  "  a  **  necciisary  work," 
said  tliat  the  **  expediency  "  of  the  enterprise  "grew  evt-ry  Jay  uitx 
and  more  evident."  But  wlule^  it  haa  been  becoming  more  manife^f] 
expedient,  it  has  become  more  manifestly  improbable,  and  tt  ta  now  1 
less  likely  to  be  promoted  or  permitted  by  the  authorities  of  the  Efl 
lish  Church  than  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Lowth. 

Meantime,  translations  of  parts  of  Scripture  into  English  have  U 
made  by  private  hands*     We  are  clear  in  tlie  opinion  that  no  utJ 
translator  of  the  Old  Testament  has  merited  so  much  confidence 
approbation  as  our  countryman,  Professor  Noyes.     To  say  tlmt 
work  shows  much  more  both  of  scholai'ship  and  of  critical  ^kill 
thsl  of  any  one  of  his  well-approved  English  predecessors,  Lov| 
Blayney,  and  Newcome,  is  not  to  disparage  those  scholars,  for  he  I 
other  aids  than  were  within  their  reach.     The  Ilebrew  tongue  was 
understood  nearly  as  well  even  in  their  time  as  now,  nor  were  the  rulj 
of  a  careful    Biblical    criticism   by    any   means   so   well   clab^imtdK 
Kowland  Williams,  author  of  the  last  Engliah  work  in  this  departtnts 
that  has  come  to  us,  has  availed  himself  diligently  of  the  Gc 
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^mments;  but  it  is  too  late  for  a  translation  to  be  accepted,  what- 
iver  in  other  respects  its  merits,  which  disregards  the  parallelisms  that 
nake  the  form  of  Hebrew  versification,  and,  like  the  common  version, 
he  authors  of  which  knew  no  better,  gives  the  lines  without  divisions, 
IS  if  they  were  prose. 

Dr.  Noyes's  is  probably  for  truth  and  intelligibleness  as  good  a  version 
)f  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  learning  of  the  age 
ulmits  of,  and  probably  as  good  as  will  be  made  till  that  distant  time 
when  our  language  shall  have  undergone  such  changes  as  to  make 
)ur  present  speech  partially  obsolete.     We  could,  perhaps,  wish  it 
iifferent  in  some  single  instances,  but  in  pointing  them  out  we  should 
lave  to  speak  with  great  self-distrust,  and  with  all  deference  for  Dr. 
S'oyes's  excellent  taste  and  judgment.     His  criticism  is  very  far  from 
being  rash  or  even  bold ;  it  compares  most  favorably  in  this  respect 
with  that  of  Bishop  Lowth,  though  his  superior  learning  would  have 
made  essays  in  the  line  of  conjectural  criticism  much  safer  in  him 
than  they  were  in  his  Episcopal  predecessor.     We  are  by  no  means 
sure    that    his   reluctance   to    deviate   from    the   established    version, 
when  that  is  any  way  tolerable,  has  not  been  carried  to  an  extreme. 
Of  course  readers  feel  an  attachment  to  phraseology  which  from  their 
youth  has  been  associated  with  their  religious  thoughts  and  sentiments. 
But  ought  the  scholar,  who  undertakes  to  transfuse  into  one  language 
the  precise  sense  of  what  has  been  written  in  another,  to  turn  from 
h\i  way  by  a  hair  s  breadth  out  of  consideration  for  this  bias  ?     Nay, 
is  there  not  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  statement,  that  new 
words,  if  equally  true  and  expressive,  are  better,  as  being  fresher, 
than  those  which  have  lost  part  of  their  force  by  familiarity  ?     We 
suppose  we   should  have  been   in  a  small   minority,  but  we  should 
have  found  no  fault  with  Dr.  Noyes,  if  he  had  abandoned  the  obsolete 
or  obsolescent  form  oF  the  verb  (the  solemn  form  we  believe   it  has 
heen  called)  for  that  which  is  in  common  use  at  the  present  day.     We 
^lo  not  find  ourselves  specially  edified  by  the  utterance  of  those  clergy- 
men —  Episcopal,   and   perhaps   others  —  who    make   cons^yence    of 
enunciating  the  termination  ed  as  in  all  cases  a  separate  syllable.     No 
^ore  are  we  profited  by  reading  cometh  and  yathereth,  in  the  place 
^f  the  common  English  of  our  age.     In  a  translation  of  the  Bible  we 
^'*e  tempted  to  reprehend  this  use  of  the  old  terminations  as  more  tiian 
^  X'hetorical  fault.    We  fear,  that,  the  received  English  of  the  day  being 
^'hat  it  is,  these  outgrown  forms  are  invested  with  associations  of  pre- 
' fusion  and  unreality  not  harmonious  with  what  should  express   the 
-**nnsparent  simplicity  of  divine  truth. 

The  new  Introduction  to  this  work  is  full  of  weighty  matter.     Dr. 
VOL.  CVII.  —  NO.  220.  20 
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Noyes'*  account  of  (he  rrnf  iire  of  flie  functions  of  the  Jijwish  propb«!ts  h 
exeiillent  on  the  wboU*,  thougli  we  do  not  know  how  to  unileretjind 
him  in  f»onsii«tency  with  hliiist^lf,  wln^n  (|),  \h)  he  Fpeaksof  tlitrir  **  super* 
nataniJ  powers."  His  statement  of  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  coming 
IVItfssiah  w^  also  regard  ha  subslai^tially  correct,  thougJi  wa  dilFef  froia 
him  in  reg?^  to  its  origin*  We  difier  from  htm  again  as  to  tlte  inter- 
pretalioji  of  the  famoui^  passage  in  the  fifty-^iecond  a«d  fifiy*thinJ  diap- 
ters  of  Isaiah,  imposing  an  are  the  authorities  hy  whirh  ht^  L*  8Uppurt«i* 
We  understand  the  plirase  "servant  of  God,"  there  us^edi,  as  denotingj 
not  the  Jewish  people,  nor  the  devout  portion  of  the  Jewish  people, — 
beinx^eu  which  two  meaning:?  Dr,  Kojes  appears  to  be  undetermined,^ — 
hut  the  Meg&iah  whom  the  nation  had  for  ag*^s  been  expecting*  W« 
find  no  **  difTiculty  in  accounting  for  the  fact  thnt  in  ererj*  other  pa£««gt 
m  which  the  Mesiiab  i^  introduced  he  is  represealed  as  prospeniai^ 
mighty,  victorious,  and  that  in  this  passage  alone  he  should  be  repr** 
sen  ted  as  a  suflcrer,*'  ina?imuch  as  we  understand  thi^  passage,  u 
compared  with  other  p^isBages,  to  repregent  him  in  an  earlier  peritjd  d 
hu  career.  (Coniju  Is,  liii.  12*)  No  other  part  of  the  volume,  in  our 
judgment,  is  so  httle  marked  as  this  with  the  character  of  Dr.  N"  >  - 
generally  circumspect  and  war j  criticism*  The  argument  won  11  n- 1 
be  to  the  tiiste  of  our  readers,  and  we  will  not  pursue  it*  We  wlii  ^rr. 
no  more  than  that  his  title;^  sprinkled  over  this  passage,  ^JehoTah 
speaks,"  ^^  The  Prophet  for  himself  and  fellow-prophets,*'  "  The  peo- 
ple speak,''  *''The  Prophet  speaks  in  his  own  name,"  apfuMi  lo 
us  very  arbitrary^  a^  w<-ll  as  iacon^rnou.^  with  Dr,  Noyes's  unuiitly 
cautiou:!  manner;  that  the  contrast  represented  (p.  ILit,)  to  eidst  bt- 
tween  the  past  and  present  tenscj  of  Y«rbs  in  different  verses  is  not 
sustained  hy  the  grammatical  forms  in  which  those  woi^s  appear; 
and  that  we  are  surprised  at  the  freedom  with  which  the  la^t  sjlkblu 
in  iJ^S,  in  line  8,  is  rendered  by  the  English  pronoun  of  the  singnlar 
number,  and  with  which  it  is  inferred  (Introduction,  lix*)  that  tba 
person  ;*poken  of  by  the  prophet  had  in  some  sense  been  actaallj 
**  buried^  when  Dr.  Noyes's  own  correct  rendering  of  the  w*ords  de- 
clares only  'Miis  grave  was  appmated  with  the  wicked,"  But  we  hiiTC 
the  le^s  motive  for  discussing  this  interpretation  of  Dr.  Noyes,  bet^iUiie, 
equally  under  his  construction  and  under  ours,  the  passage  ceo^ea  to 
have  a  place  in  Christian  polemics. 

*^I  have  no  doubt/^  writes  Dr,  Noyes,  '*  that  the  writers  of  the  ^e*^ 
Testament,  agreeably  to  the  henneneutical  logic  of  their  age,  iniei^ 
preted  the  Old  Testament  allegorically,"  We,  on  our  part,  have  no 
sort  of  doubt  of  the  contrary.  We  do  not  forget  the  s^adly  mi^tans- 
lated  passage  in  Paufs  Epistle  to  the  Gahuians  (iv»  24),  wbuii 
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avow  oor  persuasion  that  no  writer  of  the  New  Testament  has  inter- 
preted the  Old  Testament  allegorically,  except  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  a  composition  not  produced  by  St.  Paul,  nor  in  any 
sense  authoritative. 

For  the  study  of  Christian  men  Dr.  Noyes  has  opened  a  door  to  a 
genuine  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  intelligent 
Christian  ministers  may  well  be  grateful  that  so  much  of  the  Bible,  in 
English  words  with  a  meaning  and  the  true  meaning,  has  been  placed 
within  their  reach. 


Since  the  preceding  words  were  written,  the  grave  has  closed  over 
what  was  mortal  of  the  excellent  man  whose  labors  in  one  department 
of  Biblical  interpretation  were  so  useful  and  important.  His  last  hours 
of  consciousness  were  given  to  the  correction  of  sheets  of  a  revised 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  had  employed  his  leisure  in 
recent  years.  This  posthumous  work  will  doubtless  be  the  worthy 
completion  of  the  studies  of  a  well-spent  life,  and  a  monument  to  the 
learning,  the  industry,  and  the  piety  of  one  of  the  most  conscientious 
and  thoroutrh  of  American  scholars. 


5.  —  Origin  and  History  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  both  the  Canoni- 
cal and  the  Apocryphal^  designed  to  show  what  the  Bible  is  not^  what 
it  18,  and  how  to  tise  it.  (The  New  Testament.)  Illustrated.  By 
Professor  C.  K.  Stowe,  D.  D.  Published  by  subscription  only,  by 
Hartford  Publishing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.  1867.  8vo. 
pp.  583. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  present  in  a  popular  form 
the  principal  facts  relating  to  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence 
of  much  ignorance,  both  among  Christian  believers  and  those  who  re- 
ject Christianity,  in  respect  to  many  of  the  subjects  here  treated. 
Even  among  liberally  educated  laymen,  how  many  have  given  any 
attention  to  the  critical  study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, — 
Wks  which,  on  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  should 
certainly  be  regarded  as  objects  of  the  greatest  curiosity  and  interest  ? 
How  many  have  any  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
collection,  and  the  character  of  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
flifferent  portions  of  it,  or  could  even  name  the  books  which  Eusebius, 
*n  the  fourth  century,  mentions  as  still  in  dispute,  in  distinction  from 
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those  universaliy  recetired  wii  that  time  in  tlie  churches  ?  Miittpiia  jtn- 
taining  to  the  hittor^  &iid  interpretatioB  of  these  writings  §eeiii  to  k 
left  to  dergjrmeti  &nd  profeiiOTii  of  theology^  of  whom  it  may  be  ^li 
without  disrespect)  tbat  &  large  majority  are  placed  umler  m^nfncr.s 
far  from  favorable  to  uDprejudieed  judgment  and  freedom  of  inquirr. 
The  opinion  at  the  same  time  widely  pr6TaU%  that  the  genuiDeneits  wai 
in&ltibility  of  each  of  theee  books,  to  say  DOthing  of  tho^  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Chmtian  faith.  Th^^  Are 
identified  with  the  Chrisdan  rsTelation  ittKlll  There  has  tber»*f{>ru 
been,  on  the  part  of  many  of  those  to  whom  the  c^immtiaity  Wk  hs 
religions  instrnctioo,  a  tendency,  conscious  or  unconscious,  to  keep  out 
of  sight  those  facts  co&eemtng  the  character  of  ibeio  booki,  and  cOfi- 
ceming  the  history  of  some  of  themt  which  might  kad  to  A^ubt^  of  th« 
traditionary  ,beUef«  The  ignoranoe  and  misapprehension  which  \mn 
hence  resulted  have  left  the  faith  of  mnldtodee  an  easy  prey  to  ik 
assaults  of  scepticism.  They  haYe  not  rested  their  belief  in  the 
Divine  origin  of  Christianity  on  its  imsiOTable  fbunoation  in  unques- 
tionable facts  of  hii^tory,  and  in  the  nature  of  man,  but  on  the  rubbisk 
which  later  ages  have  piled  around  the  original  structure,  to  be  swepi 
away  by  the  first  fioud  of  iree  inquiry.  Among  those  who  assail  Chrii- 
tianity  in  popular  writingg  of  very  wide  circalation,  wc  often  find,  like- 
wise, the  grossest  ignorance  in  regard  to  such  subjects  aa  the  "  Fadaui 
readings"  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  (the  great  number  of 
which  is  supposed  to  render  it  wholly  uncertain),  the  Apocryphal  Gos- 
pels, and  the  history  of  the  Canon.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a 
single  example.  We  are  gravely  told,  in  a  ponderous  volume  of  eight 
hundred  pages,  which,  in  eight  years,  appears  to  have  gone  through  do 
less  than  twelve  editions,  that  "  in  the  year  325,  at  tne  command  of 
Constantine,  two  thousand  and  forty-eight  bishops  assembled  at  Nice.^ 
On  account  of  their  quarrels,  **  Constantine  was  obliged  to  disqualif)' 
seventeen  hundred  and  thirty  from  having  any  voice  in  deciding  which 
books  were  and  which  were  not  the  word  of  God,  and  only  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  were  lefl.      These  decided  that  the  books  of  the 

Bible,  as  subsequently  known,  were  the  word  of  God Out  of  fifty 

Gospels  then  extant,  they  decided  that  those  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John  were  worthy  of  being  preserved,  while  they  rejected  entirely 
the  books  of  James,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse.  After  this  decision. 
Constantine  arose  and  solemnly  declared  that  the  same  should  be  con- 
sidered as  sanctioned  by  the  Divine  will ;  and  that  the  books  thus  ^ned 
upon  should  thereafter  be  implicitly  believed  as  the  word  of  Gocl. 
Those  manuscripts  that  were  rejected  (among  which  were  three  well- 
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written  Gospels)  were  committed  to  the  flames/**  This  is  a  specimen 
of  the  stufiT  received  as  history  hj  large  masses  of  innocent  people. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  of  the  need  of  such  information  as  Dr. 
Stowe  professes  to  give.  How  he  has  met  the  want  is  another  ques- 
tion. The  first  chapter,  ^  What  the  Bible  is  not,  what  it  is,  and  how  to 
use  it,**  if  not  to  be  highly  commended,  yet  contains  much  which  is 
fitted  to  give  a  more  correct  view  of  the  subject  than  is  usually  pre- 
sented in  popular  books.  The  author  does  not  adopt  the  theory  of  ver- 
bal inspiration,  or,  to  express  it  in  his  classical  Latin,  ^'  the  exact  t*er- 
hum  verbo  dictation  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  composition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,'* and  is  "  quite  ready  to  believe  that  Moses  knew  nothing  at  all  of 
the  science  of  geology."  The  third  chapter,  on  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  gives,  among  other  things,  an  interesting  account  of  the  five 
oldest  manuscripts  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  illustrates  the  sub- 
ject by  nine  fac-similes.  Though  it  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
errors,  and  no  notice  is  taken  in  it  of  two  very  important  aids  in  estab- 
lishing the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  namely,  the  ancient  versions, 
and  the  quotations  in  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  it  is  on  the  whole  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  next  chapter  gives  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  the  writers  who  are  to  be  brought  forward  as  witnesses  to 
the  reception  of  the  different  books.  Their  testimony  to  each  book  is 
then  exhibited,  preceded  by  a  short  introduction ;  and  the  character  of 
the  later  Apocryphal  writings,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Gospels 
and  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  illustrated  by  very  copious 
analyses  and  extracts,  which  constitute  perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of 
the  work.  "Modern  substitutes  for  the  Gospel  history'*  are  examined, 
in  a  brief  review  of  the  theories  of  Strauss,  Weisse,  Gfroerer,  Bruno 
Bauer,  F.  C.  Baur,  Renan,  and  Schcnkcl,  in  a  style  not  adapted  to 
convince  unbelievers ;  the  "  Bible  Prophecies  and  the  Classical  Ora- 
cles" are  contrasted;  and  the  volume  ends  with  a  chapter  on  "The 
Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Reasons  for  tlieir 
Exclusion  from  the  Canon." 

The  book  is  written  in  a  plain,  colloquial  style,  enlivened  with  fa- 
miliar illustrations ;  but  of  the  scholarship  displayed  in  it,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  main  subject  is  treated,  we  cannot  speak  with  praise. 
It  is  oflen  superficial,  uncritical,  and  untrustworthy ;  abounding  in  loose 
reasonings  and  inaccurate  statements.  In  speaking,  for  example,  of  the 
various  readings  of  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  it  is  broadly 
asserted  that  "  not  fifty  of  the  ^^ty  thousand  make  any  change  in  the 

♦  "  The  Principles  of  Nature,  her  Divine  Revelations,"  &c.,  by  Andrew  Jackson 
Davis,  12th  ed.,  1855,  pp.  555. 
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meaning  ^hBterer^  md  dist  ^  most  of  tb«ni  are  Btmple  differetiot^  uf 
orthography"  (p-  81),  What  !b  tme  is,  th^  but  a  very  small  nam- 
ber  are  of  any  imporfanee.  Again  we  have  the  on  qualified  fltiU/^nnmt 
tKat  in  John  i.  18,  "the  old  Greek  manascrlpta  read,  The  <mh^  htt^^rn 
God  who  i$  in  ^e  bommi  of  the  Fsiher*'  (p.  79)j  tht  fact  being  tbt 
this  remarkable  reading  ia  fooml  In  only  Jm  Greek  manu^enpt^  in  slII, 
including  indeed  two  whose  date  is  assigned  to  the  middle  of  flu^  foEirtli 
century,  while  the  oommoo  reading  ia  coutained  in  at  least  ihirieen  ud* 
cial  manoscriptSf  inclnding  the  Alexandrine  of  the  6f^h  century,  Ic  b 
a  still  more  careless  aasertion,  that  in  Cbloiaiaiia  ii.  2f  ^^  the  old  Gr«dt 
manuscripts,  read,  Ih  tki  m^tmhigmmi  nf  ih^  mpkr^  of  tht  €^ 
Christ**  \  the  fkct  being  that  the  reading  which  ^mf^mv  Stowe  inoor- 
rectly  translates  in  this  manner  is  fonnd  in  but  ene  Greek  manii^cnptf 
and  has  no  sapport  from  any  ancient  version.,  or  the  quotiitions  of  i)ie 
Greek  fathers.  There  is  strong  evidence  for  the  getiuinener?s  of  most 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  Uie 
declaration  that  **-  the  testimony  on  which  the  genninencis  of  the  sacnl  ^ 
books  of  the  New  Testament  rests  is  as  good  as  any  human  testimony 
whatever  on  any  nihjecf^  ?  (p.  1 01.)  What  eslimale  must  we  form  of  the 
critical  judgment  and  scholarship  of  a  man  who  ^aya  that  the  "  Recog- 
nitions" and  the  "  Clr^ini'ntinf'  TToinnieri**  "probiiblj  may  be  the  ijena- 
ine  works  of  Clement,  the  friend  of  Paul/'  and  as  to  the  Canons  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Apo.stolicJil  Constitution?,  merely  remarks  tliat  tbey 
are  "  more  doubtful  as  to  their  authorship  "  ?  (p.  1 1 1.)  We  are  not  sur- 
prised after  this  to  find  that,  in  opposition  to  the  best  modern  scholars, 
he  regards  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  as  genuine,  and  the  *'  Shep- 
herd "  of  Hermas,  or,  as  he  usually  cites  it,  **  Pastor  Ilermas,"  as  writ- 
ten by  Hermas  the  companion  of  Paul.  Respecting  the  Apo«tle  John 
we  get  some  information  which  will  be  new  to  most  students  of  eccle- 
siastical history.  Professor  Stowe  tells  us  that,  some  time  af\er  his 
banishment  to  Patmos,  "  he  was  restored  to  Ei)hesus,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  theological  school^  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  numerous 
churches  with  competent  pastors,  as  they  could  no  longer  expect  the 
continuance  of  miraculous  qualifications.  Hence  he  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  theologian  or  divine^*  (p.  187).  It  is  a  pity  that  Sui- 
cer,  in  his  "  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus,"  and  Professor  Sophocles,  in  his 
"  Glossary  of  Later  and  Byzantine  Greek,"  should  have  so  mistaken 
the  origin  of  the  appellation  0€o\6yos,  applied  by  the  ancient  fathers  to 
the  Evangelist  John.  But  they  had  never  heard  of  this  theological 
seminary  at  Ephesus.  Professor  Stowe  (p.  132)  represents  Papias  as 
saying  that  he  learned  his  doctrine  from  the  Apostle  John  himself,  re- 
ferring to  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  III.  39,  who  quotes  Papias  at  length 
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in  proof  of  the  opposite.  In  the  biographical  sketches  of  the  '^  one 
hundred  witnesses"  we  may  charitably  refer  to  typographical  error, 
or  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  translating  from  Kirchhofer,  the  account  of 
*^  Polycarp,  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  new  Platonic  school," 
&C.  (meaning  Porphyry),  and  the  statement  that  Ignatius  was  <*  sur- 
named  Theodonu  "  (Theophorus).  But  we  can  hardly  so  explain  the 
statement  that  "  Greojory  of  Nazianz«n,"  as  this  father  is  generally 
named  throughout  the  book,  '^  was  born  in  the  year  300  at  Nazianzen 
in  Cappadocia."  In  the  same  chapter  we  find  among  the  "witnesses" 
Photius  of  the  ninth  century  (though,  probably  by  a  misprint,  the 
dates  of  his  becoming  archbishop,  and  of  his  death,  are  given  as  350 
and  391  respectively,  instead  of  850  and  891),  and  (Ecumenius  of  the 
tenth.  It  is  also  affirmed  (p.  123),  that  the  works  of  Jornandes  the 
Groth  (sixth  century)  "contain  important  testimonies,"  that  is,  of  course, 
to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  If  so,  they  have  been  strangely 
overlooked  by  Christian  apologists. 

But  errors  like  those  which  have  been  thus  far  pointed  out  are  far 
le^^s  serious  than  another  fault,  which  is  likely  to  disgust  the  intelligent 
inquirer,  and  to  prejudice  him  against  the  cause  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  work  to  maintain.  We  refer  to  its  uiitrustworthiness  in  the 
statement  of  evidence.  Some  examples  of  this  must  be  given.  Among 
the  witnesses  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  Clement  of  Rome  is  adduced. 
He  belongs  to  the  first  century,  and  his  testimony,  if  we  bad  it,  would 
be  highly  important.  Professor  Stowe  represents  him  (p.  193)  as  quot- 
ing literally  a  passage  of  considerable  length  from  the  Gospel  of  John. 
The  true  state  of  the  case  is  this :  Jerome,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah  lii.  13-15,  quotes  from 
Clement  a  passage  (still  preserved  in  his  Letter  to  the  Corinthians,  c.  IG) 
descriptive  of  the  humility  of  Christ,  and  subjoins  to  it,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, the  declaration  of  our  Lord  which  Professor  Stowe  represents 
Clement  as  quoting  from  John  xviii.  23.  Dr.  Stowe,  in  his  quotation 
from  Clement,  omits  all  that  actually  belongs  to  Clement,  except  the 
words  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  which  he  connects  with  the  words 
added  by  Jerome.  There  being  of  course  no  passage  in  Clement's 
writings  to  which  this  quotation  could  be  referred.  Professor  Stowe 
adds,  "  Kirchhofer,  p.  144."  One  who  looks  into  Kirchhofer  will  find  the 
facts  stated  as  above,  Kirchhofer  remarking  that  the  words  in  question 
"  must  be  an  addition  by  Jerome."  But  how  many  of  the  twenty 
thousand  subscribers  to  Professor  Stowe's  book  have  access  to  Kirch- 
hofer*s  "  Quellensamnilung  zur  Geschichte  des  Neutestamentlichen 
ganons " ? 

The  way  in  which  Dr.  Stowe  treats  the  question  of  the  authorship  of 
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the  Epblle  to  the  Hebrews  wotild  aloiie  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
character  for  fairnu^^  and  acjcuracy.  *^  All  \\m  ancient  cataloflfue*,* 
mjBf  *'of  any  authority  aa^iign  fi>tirteeii  epistles  to  Pawl,^  wliicb  fw 

Bdnly  iucludes  Hebrews There  is  c^iriainly  no  decided  inl 

evidence  against  the  authorship  of  Paul,  while  there  in  very  fnuch  m 
its  faror;  while  of  the  exiemal  evidence,  the  tt^stimotiy,  it  is  ten  lao^i 
ninety-nine  to  a  hundred,  in  favor  of  Paul  *  • .  *  The  anciaiita  kneir  no 
other  author  than  Piiul  ;  if  Pyul  werti  not  the  writer,  we  find  noihiof 
in  tihem  on  the  subject  '*  (pp«  SSI,  BSf).  As  to  ancient  catalogwtss,  tk 
oldest,  and  the  oaly  one  e^trly  enough  to  be  of  much  importance  ift 
connection  with  the  subject^  ihc  Muratoriau  Canon  (aboul  A.  D.  17(^), 
reckons  only  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul.  Sq  liie  catalogtie  of  Phiterias, 
bishop  of  Brescia,  about  A,  D.  380  (ilter.  c,  8H),  As  to  iniernal  evi* 
dence,  the  striking  diiference  in  style  between  this  and  the  acknowl- 
edged epifttle*  of  Paul  was  remarked  by  the  andent  fathers  genenlly, 
us  Cleinent  of  Alesiandria,  Origen,  Eusebius,  ajad  Jerome,  and  is  fuilj 
recogiiisced  by  tlie  great  body  of  modern  scholars.  And  the  inienwd 
evidence  that  it  is  not  by  P^ml  is  very  far  from  being  contined  to  a  great 
difference  in  style*  As  to  external  evidence,  we  find  ihat  the  epistle  wa* 
known  to  Clement  of  Rome,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  lii^t  century,  io 
whose  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  there  are  passages  which  so  strikingly 
cori-espond  with  others  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  m  to  prove  this, 
But  he  does  not  ascHl>e  it  to  Paul ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  who!c 
Western  church  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourtii  century  is  adverse  to 
its  Pauline  origin*  It  was  not  received  as  Paul's  by  Ireni^eus  in  Gaul, 
Tertullian  Ln  Africa,  nor  by  Caius,  Hippolytus,  Cyprian,  or  Novatian. 
Even  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  we  IcArn  from  Jerome  and 
Augustine  that  it  was  not  generally  received  by  the  Latin  Chrislimis^ 
In  the  East,  the  statements  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (fl.  A.  D.  192), 
Origen  (fl.  A.  D.  230),  and  Eusebius  show  clearly  that  no  consistent 
and  well-supported  tradition  as  to  its  authorship  had  come  down  to 
them.  Clement,  for  example,  who  is  the  earliest  writer  that  ascribes  it 
to  Paul,  says  that  it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  translated 
by  Luke,  both  of  which  statements  we  know  to  be  erroneous,  the  internal 
evidence  that  it  is  not  a  translation  being  absolutely  decisive.  Origen 
puts  forward  the  conjecture  that  "  the  thoughts  are  those  of  the  apostle^ 
while  the  style  and  method  are  those  of  some  one  who  recorded  his  dis- 
courses, making  notes,  as  it  were,  of  what  had  been  said  by  his  master^" 
and  adds,  "  If  then  any  church  receives  this  epistle  as  Paul's,  let  it  be 
commended  even  for  this;  for  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  ancient 
men  have  handed  it  down  as  Paul's.  But  the  truth  as  to  the  writur^f 
the  epistle,  God  knows.  Various  accounts  have  come  to  us  ;  some  saying 
that  Clement,  who  became  bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  the  epistle ;  othei^ 
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that  it  was  Luke,  who  wrote  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts."  Of  this  pas- 
sage from  Origen,  quoted  hj  Eusebius  (Eccl.  Hist.  VI.  25)  from  his 
Homilies  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  late  in  life,  Professor 
Stowe  takes  no  notice,  though  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  one  in 
Origen's  writings  in  relation  to  the  subject.  He  quotes  from  Tertullian 
a  passage  (the  only  one  in  TertuUian's  works  in  which  the  flpistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  cited),  omitting  the  introductory  words,  in  which  Tertul- 
lian expressly  ascribes  the  epistle  to  Barnabas,  saying,  apologetically, 
that  it  was  "  certainly  better  received  among  the  churches  than  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas,  iUo  apocrypho  Pastore  moechorum"  Not  only  is  this 
important  statement  suppressed,  but  Professor  Stowe's  readers  will  be 
likely  to  suppose  his  quotation  from  Tertullian  to  be  a  testimony  to 
the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  epistle,  he  having  but  a  little  before  said 
that  •'  the  ancients  knew  no  other  author  than  Paul."  One  who  wishes 
to  see  the  contrast  between  an  honest  and  candid  dealing  with  this 
question,  and  the  treatment  of  it  by  Dr.  Stowe,  may  consult  the  article 
by  Professor  Thayer,  his  successor  as  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature 
at  Andover,  in  thci  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October,  18G7.  The  conclu- 
sion to  wliich  Professor  Thayer  arrives  agrees  with  that  expressed 
by  Professor  Kendrick,  in  his  recent  translation  of  the  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by  Dr.  C.  B.  MoH,  forming  a  part  of 
LangeV  great  Bihehcerk,  Professor  Kendrick  says  :  **  The  translator 
unhesitatingly  concurs  with  Dr.  Moll  in  the  view  now  acquiesced  in  by 
nearly  all  scholars,  which  looks  elsewhere  than  to  the  Apostle  Paul  for 
the  authorship,  at  least  as  to  its  form,  of  this  epistle.  Without  dero- 
gating in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  canonical  authority  and  the 
intrinsic  excellency  of  the  epistle,  he  regards  the  evidence,  partly  ex- 
ternal anil  partly  internal,  of  its  non-Pauline  origin,  as  overwhelming 
and  decisive."  (Pref.  p.  iv.) 

In  respect  to  the  Second  E[)istle  of  Peter,  likewise,  the  genuineness 
of  which  has  been  questioned  or  denied  by  such  men  as  Calvin, 
Enismus,  Grotius,  Scaliger,  Salmasius,  \Vet*t<Mn,  De  Wette,  Neander, 
Credner,  Reuss,  liuther,  and  Bleek,  Professor  Stowe  gives  no  tolerably 
correct  view  of  the  external  evidence.  The  early  witnesses  which  sup- 
j)ort  the  genuineness  of  most  of  the  New  Testament  books  are  silent  in 
regard  to  this.  It  is  not  (juoted  by  Irena^us,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Tertullian,  or  Cyprian.  Alford,  and  other  defenders  of  its  genuineness, 
admit  that  there  is  no  clear  reference  to  it  in  any  writer  before  the 
time  of  Origen  ;  and  Origen  regarded  its  genuineness  as  doubtful.  It 
is  wanting  in  the  ancient  Syriac  version.  P^usebius  mentions  it  among 
the  disputed  books  (Antilegojuena),  and  says  that  "  it  has  not  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  tradition  as  belonging  to  the  New  Testament " 
(EccL  Hist.  III.  3).     This  statement  of  Eusebius,  and  iVie  olU^x  ^2l^V& 
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which  have  just  been  mentioDed,  Prof^saor  Siowe  does  nut  no^ee.  If« 
merely  remarks :  **  Several  cansei  contributed  to  reniier  its  t^c5»*pjioti 
in  the  ancient  churches  later  than  that  of  the  First  Epistle/'  Tlie  ^i 
which  he  assigns  is,  •*  that  ft  was  addressed  mainlj  to  obst^ure  chunbts" 
and  written  ••  near  the  time  of  the  Apostle's  death/*  wlirren.^  it  jipp**ftrT 
from  the  epistle  itself  that^  if  genuine,  it  preeuppo^t  ^  i\>v  annr  rin  le  uf 
readers  as  the  First  (2  Pet.  lii,  1).  Fro^BSSor  Stowe  aiiiiuccs  m  **  t^aii- 
monies  to  Second  Peter "  passages  fhim  Ckment  of  liome,  Hema^. 
Justin  Martyr,  snd  Theophtlusi,  which  not  only  do  not  name  the  t*fMe 
or  quote  it,  but  cannot  with  probability  be  regarded  a&  even  Htip1)if«sz 
any  knowledge  of  ita  existence.  They  only  show  a  common  u^  ofcf  ruun 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  have  a  remote  re£ietiil>}aTice  in  [ihniM> 
ology  to  certain  eitpreasioiis  in  Second  Peter.  He  quotes  pit^stagi^ 
from  Origen  as  bearing  testimony  to  it,  without  noticing  ihe  fuet  tlisl 
they  are  found  only  in  the  utterly  unreliable  Latin  translation  of  his 
works  by  Ruflnus^  who  added,  subtracted,  and  ahertd  to  suit  bki- 
self;*  while  he  ignores  those  in  which  Origeti  speaks  of  tiie  1epi^Tle is 
doubted,  or  quotes,  as  he  does  repeatedly,  the  Firgt  Epislle  of  Peter  u 
^^  the  catholic  epistle*"  Origen  does  not  quote  Second  Peter  in  his  ex- 
tant Greek  works.  Dr.  Stowe  also  cites  in  its  favor,  a»  Origen^ 
the  dialogue  De  Recta  Fide^  well  known  to  be  falsely  ascribed  to  iSm 
father.  He  quotes  Jerome's  te«ititnony  (given  under  the  Firs^t  EpUkr 
not  the  Second )  as  follows  :  **  Simon  Peter  wrote  two  epistled^  wbidi 
are  called  catholic,  of  which  the  Second  is  by  many  doubted  on  acecrani 
of  its  diversity  in  style  from  the  First."  The  words  tran^laled  bf 
Professor  Stowe,  "is  by  manff  douhted^^  are  b  the  original,  a  plttitfn 
ejus  esse  negaiur^  "  is  denied  to  he  his  by  moiL^' 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  illustration  of  the  untrustworthy  chtiae- 
ter  of  the  work;  but  it  can  lianlly  be  worth  while  to  go  further.  It  is 
fortunate  for  Christianity  that  it  has  a  different  claf s  of  defenders  frtMS 
Dr.  Stowe.  What  a  contra.^t  there  is  between  this  book  and  the  able  unI 
scholarly  "  Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity,**  in  whicfc 
Professor  Fisher  discusat's  such  subjects  as  the  genuineness  of  fl* 
Gospel  of  John»  Baur*s  view  of  the  early  Christian  history  and  liteii* 
ture,  and  the  mythical  theory  of  Strjiuss  1  It  is  no  excuse  for  the 
faults  which  we  have  pointed  out,  that  Profe^isor  Slowe's  book  is  de- 
signed for  popular  use*  A  work  may  be  popular  without  being  shsBov 
and  inaccurate ;  and,  if  there  is  to  be  any  distinction,  an  author  shooM 
be  even  more  solicitous  to  state  the  exact  truth,  fully  and  fairly, 
writing  for  tho:?e  who  cannot  verify  hla  gslatements  or  supply  hii 
sions,  than  when  addressing  scholars,  who  have  the  means  of  doifi£ 
both. 


*  SeeIiardutT'%  WQTkft.tL  5io,*d.  1829. 
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6.  —  A  Brief  Greek  Syntax  and  Hints  on  Greek  Accidence :  with  some 
lieference  to  Comparative  Philologyj  and  with  Illustrations  from 
various  Modern  Languages,  By  the  Rev.  Frederic  W.  Farrar, 
M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambriilge; 
.  Honorable  Fellow  of  King's  College,  London ;  one  of  the  Masters 
of  Harrow  School ;  Author  of  *'  The  Origin  of  Language,"  "  Chap- 
ters on  Language,"  etc.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1867. 
12mo.     pp.  xxi.,  204. 

If  we  had  read  only  the  first  half  of  this  work,  we  should  have 
^  pronounced  it  a  most  instructive  and  even  entertaining  book.  It  is 
not  a  Greek  grammar,  still  less  a  Greek  syntax,  in  the  ordinary  sense  ; 
but  rather  a  series  of  essays,  on  the  subjects  usually  treated  in  Greek 
grammars,  illustrated  and  enlivened  by  all  the  learning  which  the 
author  brings  from  his  studies  in  Comparative  Philology.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  what  light  has  been  thrown  upon  some  of  the  ordinary 
principles  of  Greek  grammar  by  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  science 
of  Language  will  find  here  much  that  will  interest  thorn,  and  incite 
them  to  further  study.  Mr.  Farrar's  purj)0?e,  as  it  i<  stated  in  his 
Preface,  is  most  praiseworthy.  He  has  tried  "  to  eliminate  all  mere 
grammatical  mysticism,"  and  to  make  grammar  really  **  interesting 
to  every  boy  wlio  has  any  aptitude  for  such  studies,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  understand  them."  His  remarks  on  the  "  parrot- 
like "  style  of  teacliing  scientific  grammar,  which  does  so  much  to 
bring  grammar,  and  even  the  classical  languacres,  into  disrepute,  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended.  In  tlie  Introduction,  IMr.  Farrar  gives  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  classification  of  language*,  and  states  the  position  of 
Greek  in  the  Indo-European  group  ;  he  then  explains  the  distinction 
between  synthetic  and  analytic  languages,  showing  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  longer  compound  forms  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  inflec- 
tions. The  "  Hints  on  the  Accidence "  contain  useful  remarks  on 
nearly  every  important  point  in  that  department,  and  are  illustrated 
throughout  by  instances  drawn  from  very  many  languages.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  earlier  chapters  on  Syntax,  especially  of  the  re- 
marks on  the  Tenses  (pp.  110-127).  No  Greek  scholar  can  read 
these  without  pleasure  and  profit,  although,  perhaps,  he  may  occasion- 
ally dissent  from  some  of  the  conclusions.  The  condensation  of  so 
much  into  so  small  a  space  shows  that  Mr.  Farrar  is  master  of  his 
subject. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  more  difficult  questions  of  Greek  Syntax, 
on  which  Comparative  Philology  has  no  light  to  shed,  and  even  Latin 
analogy,  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  is  rather  an  impediment  than  a 
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help,  we  find  a  totally  different  stato  of  things.     Here,  we  regret  to 
say,  Mr.  Farrar  seems  to  be  out  of  his  department;  and  instead  of 
writing  like  a  master,  he  lapses  into  obscurity,  and  sometimes  into 
hopeless  confusion,  which  will  sadly  disappoint  many  who  have  found 
pleasure  and  instruction  in  his  earlier  chapters.     He  sounds  a  note 
of  warning  in  his  Preface,  when  he  tells  us  of  his  indebtedness  to 
**  tiiat  immense  repertory  of  Greek  scholarship,  the  Greek  Grammar  of 
Mr.  Jelf."     Now,  Jelfs  Greek  Grammar  stands  in  about  the  same  re- 
lation to  Classic  Philology  as  Dugald  Stewart's  famous  chapter  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Sanskrit  (in  which  he  tries  to  prove  that  Sanskrit  is  only 
"  kitchen  Greek  ")  to  Comparative  Philology.     If  any  one  doubts  this 
statement,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  the  quotations  from  Jelf,  given 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  October  1862  (pp.  817-831).    Thii 
wonderful  work,  rich  in  truly  comical  blunders,  has  recently  appeared 
in   a  revised  edition,  with  its  faults  not  softened,  but  intensified,  and 
grounded  (if  possible)  upon  a  broader  foundation  of  ignorance  than 
before ;  and  when  we  see  the  respectful  treatment  which  it  receives 
from  oTniiiont  scholars  —  of  which  Lidddl  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon 
and  Mr.  FarrnrV  Prrfacc  .u:ive  striking  exami)k'S,  —  we  are  confirmeJ 
in  the  opinion  that  Grec^k  syntax  is  not  the  strong  point  in  English 
scholarship.     Dr.    DonaMson,    in    his    argument    in  favor  of   En^rlish 
*' scholarship  "  as  op])os(*d  to  (Jernian  GclehrsamkcU  (Cla>sical  Scholar- 
ship and  Classical  Ltarnin;.',  p.  11<S),  ti-lls  us  that  "the  Germans  IllU^t 
learn  from  Kn'rlisli    philolo^^crs.   if  they  ever  learn,   the  ultimate  re* 
iinements   of  Greek  and   Latin  etymology   and  syntax,"  and  that  "A 
perficth/  acrurafe   accjuaintance    with    Greek    syntax    is    an   es-oiitial 
reqni-ile  lor  success  in  the  classical  examination  at  Caml)rid;:e  " ;  anJ 
no  man   ever   critici-ifd  with  more  severity  such   inaccuracies  a:?  l»e 
detected  in  those  who  ha<l  not  been  trained  at   English  universities, '^r 
drew    more    sweepinjjj    conclusions    from    such    ea<es.      And    yet  Dr- 
Donald-on  himself,  in  his  larger  Greek  Grammar  (p.  597),  make?  a 
mistakt!  far  wor^e  (on  his  own  principles)  than  any  that  he  critici-i-' 
when  he  i:ives  ^X^fv  mi  ddi/crjo-oi  as  an  ordinary  examjde  of  tra  mi'l 
the  oj)tative  in  a  final  chiU'-e.  —  from  which  much  less  than  a  *'  perfectly 
accurate"    acc[uaintance  with   Greek  syntax  would  have   saved  liini: 
for  it   is  not  a   mere  mistake  in  the  use  of  words,  but  a  bhimler  m 
regard  to  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  language. 

]\Ir.  Farrar  begins  his  di>eussion  of  the  moods  with  a  fatal  here-y.  in 
which  he  agrees  with  Dr.  DonaMson  and  ]Mr.  Jelf,  that  the  sub- 
junctive and  optative  ar(;>  **  not  two  moods,  but  one  isubjeetive  mood, 
the  subjunctive  forms  being  its  present  and  future  tenses,  and  th^ 
o])tative  forms  being  it-  pa>t  tenses.    *'  The  optative,"  he  says  (p.  l-^*''* 
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*  merely  the  subjunctive  of  the  past  or  historic  tenses.  It  carries  with 
a  reference  to  the  past."  Again  (p.  132),  he  says :  '*  The  pa9t  tenses 
the  Latin  subjunctive  are  equivalent  to  the  Greek  optative."  This 
\indamental  fact"  the  student  is  urged  to  master  and  to  keep  steadily 

mind.  How  easy  a  task  Mr.  Farrar  himself  finds  it  merely  to  keep 
is  ^'  fundamental  fact "  steadily  in  mind,  even  afler  he  has  mastered 

appears  from  his  remark  (p.  132)  that  the  future  optative,  "although 
occurs,  is  merely  a  chose  de  luxe^  because  the  whole  mood  [i.  e.  the 
ubjective  mood*]  involves  futurity^  so  that  the  present  forms  serve 
stead !  "  Thus  within  a  single  page  we  have  the  "  fundamental  fact " 
iUed  and  denied.  But  let  us  suppase  a  student  to  escape  this  snare, 
»d  really  to  proceed  to  apply  his  "  fact "  to  the  Greek  language, 
e  will  find  the  optative  used  in  five  ordinary  constructions,  —  in 
ishes,  in  apodosis  with  ^v,  in  conditional  sentences  (including  the 
)rresponding  relative  and  temporal  sentences),  in  clauses  with  cya, 
riM,  /xif,  &c,  and  in  the  oratio  oUiqua.  In  clauses  with  Ivcl,  &c.,  the 
ptative  is  generally  past,  like  the  past  tenses  of  the  Latin  subjunctive ; 
ut  even  in  this  strongest  case  it  refers  to  the  future  if  it  happens  to 
epend  on  an  optative  with  av  or  an  optative  in  a  wish  (as  in  jEsch. 
iumen.  298,  cX^ot,  oTrcat  ....  ycvotro,  may  he  arrive^  that  he  may  he- 
ome,  &C.),  showing  that  the  reference  to  past  time  is  not  inherent  in 
he  optative.  In  general  conditional  sentences  (sometimes  ciilled  the 
'iterative  construction,"  or  that  of  "indefinite  frequency"), the  optative 
3  past ;  but  as  it  is  future  in  all  other  conditional  sentences,  this  es- 
lablishes  nothing  as  to  the  time  denoted  by  the  optative  itself.  In  the 
yraiio  oUiqua  (the  only  other  construction  in  which  the  optative  is 
iver  past),  the  optative  exhibits  the  strongest  marks  of  individuality, 
''^hich  are  enough  of  themselves  to  vindicate  its  claim  to  the  rank  of  a 
iistinct  mood.  Here  each  tense,  when  the  leading  verb  is  past,  rep- 
r^ents  the  tense  of  the  same  name  in  the  indicative  or  subjunctive  ; 
1)111  as  the  correspondence  to  the  indicative  is  the  more  prominent, 
*nd  as  one  tense  (the  future)  has  no  corresponding  form  in  the  sub- 
iunctive  at  all,  we  should  find  better  ground  here  for  considering  the 
optative  a  secondary  form  of  the  indicative,  —  or  rather,  we  cannot 
^neeive  how  any  one,  after  examining  these  constructions,  could  ever 
hink  of  making  the  optative  a  secondary  form  of  any  mood  at  all. 

With  the  constructions  just  mentioned  all  reference  to  the  past  in 
^e  optative  ends,  and  all  analogy  to  the  past  tenses  of  the  Latin  sub- 
lunctive  disappear.  In  ordinary  conditional  sentences,  €i  itoiolri  is 
^ture,  and  equivalent  to  si  facial,  never,  (in  Attic  Greek)  to  si 
^^eret^  the  latter  being  represented  by  d  ItroUi,  The  same  is  true  of 
^e  corresponding  relative   and    temporal    sentences,    although   Mr. 
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Farriir  (p.  153)  oniks  all  menfiou  of  the  optative  ber^  as  a  regular 
cooatrticlioii,  tlm^  leading  out  of  h\s>  sjntax  and  his  theorj'^  aU  MJck 
sijtUctieea  a^  ^oyot  ^  ^irure  ^ttvK&irOf  he  wmtld  eoi  whenemt  Im  mtgk 
pieme  (Xeii.  Murti,  II.  1^  18),  whieh  ar^  commQii  from  the  time  ^f 
Homer,  In  Loth  cla^aes  of  iadeijemlent  sentunaeB  above  iiientjouej^ 
the  optative  b  regularly  future,  and  liiere  is  no  ve&tige  of  any  rt^fer- 
ence  to  the  pa^f,  wmalti  ittf  tovtq  and  ttdt  roiot^  ToDro  being  equi^idenl  to 
Imcfmiat  (he  would  Jo  this)  and  uiiuam  hoc  faciat  (0  that  h^  ma/ 
do  tliis). 

We  need  hardly  add  that  Mr.  Farrar  leaves  Lis  fitudi^nt,  wti<»  \m 
been  ordered  to  keep  the  "  fundamental  fact  **  gleadUy  jti  mind^  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  this  maze  a^*  be&t  he  can-  As  for  himself,  he 
kee^i^  the  fact  in  question  s^teadily  out  of  i^ight  in  all  itieonvenknt 
plaf!e^. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Farrar  througli  ihe  wtiole  of  his  diT^ettsdoBi 
but  must  content  ourselves  with  an  examination  of  his  statement  of 
conditional  ^enteneea*  Upon  a  right  under^taading  of  these  depeQi:i« 
miif^h  that  folhnvs.  He  exiihi'ms  the  3imi>le  indit'alive,  the  guhjorirtlu^ 
and  the  optative  in  conditions  oji  expressing  respeelively  *' pOMibiUtjr 
**  dight  probability,"  and  '*  comph::te  uncertainty*"  Grammariaoa  have 
commonly  thought  it  De^essary  to  attach  ^oiue  tiuch  genenil  notions  iii 
tt&ese  to  the  furins  in  (luealion,  and  prerhaps  Mr.  Farrar  i!!^  as  fortunate 
in  hia  choice  as  most  of  hi^  predecesfeorji*  8tillt  when  he  assigned  lo 
the  indicative  the  idea  of  ^^  possibiUty/*  whieh  so  many  seholars  tiad 
with  equal  confidence  as^gned  to  the  BubjuQetlve,  we  wonder  ihni  lie 
di(i  not  suspect  the  soundtie^b  of  the  whole  process.  He  certainly  had 
a  large  variety  to  choose  from.  Between  Zumpfs  definition  of  the 
Latin  present  and  perfect  gubjunctive  (which  here  correspond  to  the 
Greek  optative),  that  "they  imply 'that  the  supposition  does  or  may 
con  form  to  fact,'*  and  Madvig*s,  that  **  they  iiuppose  a  possibie  condition 
to  take  place  in  the  present  or  future^  but  imply  that  it  does  not  4?r 
will  not  lake  place/* — between  Krii;|er'!i  definition  of  the  Greek  m\y- 
junctive,  that  it  implies  ^'objective  possibility/'  and  Baumlein's,  thM  it 
expressses  a  "tendency  to  reality,"  —  the  fancy  has  a  wide  range,  and 
it  would  seem  hard  if  every  theory  could  not  tind  a  comfortable  place 
It  is  vtvy  ^ii^y  to  proceed  with  any  one  of  thtjse  definitionii  to  a  ^ivcd 
subjunctive,  and  to  see  (or  imagine  we  gee)  some  connection  betwe^fft 
the  two,  especially  a^  Greek  authors  are  kindly  allowed  by  grammariiiDS 
the  liberty  of  expressing  a  thing  as  certain  or  uncerUiin  even  when  ih^J 
do  not  consider  it  so.  But  let  a  student  attempt  to  apply  Mr.  Farr^r'i 
principles  in  turning  simple  Engliah  sentences  into  Greek,  and  see  how 
he  wiU  fare.     Any  unprejudiced  person  would  say  that  the  eondilioQ^-t 
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'*  If  there  is  a  polar  sea,**  and  "  If  Livingstone  is  still  alive,"  fall  very 
properly  under  Mr.  Farrar's  third  class  of  "  complete  uncertainty  " ; 
although  if  *»  be "  should  be  substituted  for  "  is,"  a  follower  of  Mr, 
Farrar  would  most  certainly  be  compelled  to  use  the  subjunctive.  Now, 
where  is  there  the  slightest  hint  in  all  Mr.  Farrar's  rules  to  show  that 
both  of  these  forms  would  be  egregious  blunders,  and  that  the  present 
indicative  would  be  the  only  correct  expression?  The  proverb,  "If 
the  sky  falls  (i.  e.  shall  fall),  we  shall  catch  larks,"  would  require  the 
subjunctive  or  the  future  indicative  in  Greek ;  but  imagine  Mr.  Farrar 
explaining  one  on  the  ground  of  "  slight  probability,"  and  the  other  on 
that  of  **  possibility  " !  The  fact  is,  the  subjunctive  (or  future)  is  re- 
quired simply  because  the  time  is  future^  and  the  present  indicative  is 
required  in  the  other  two  cases,  simply  because  the  time  is  present ; 
and  the  more  the  matter  is  obscured  by  metaphysics,  the  harder  will  be 
the  task  of  unfortunate  boys  who  study  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  and 
of  the  more  unfortunate  teachers  who  try  to  guide  them. 

Mr.  Farrar  says  very  truly  (p.  148)  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding the  matter  arises  from  "  the  fluctuating  and  uncertain  use 
of  the  English  equivalents " ;  but  he  adds  that  we  may  accurately 
render  the  Greek  indicative  by  "if"  with  the  English  indicative,  and 
the  Greek  subjunctive  by  "  if"  with  the  English  subjunctive.  Nothing 
could  illustrate  the  first  part  of  this  remark  better  than  Mr.  Farrar's 
own  examples.  He  translates,  d  ti  cxfi,  if  he  has  anything^  and  lav  rt 
€X7*  if  he  have  anyUilng,  Now  this  assumes  that  all  (including  school- 
boys) are  agreed  on  the  exact  meaning  of  if  he  have  as  di.>tinguished 
fn)m  if  he  has.  We  have  sought  diligently  to  discover  what  distinction 
Mr.  Farrar  hinistilf  makes  between  them.  If  he  takes  for  granted 
that  the  English  subjunctive  refers  to  future  time,  he  has  no  au- 
thority for  the  assumption  in  either  ancient  or  modern  usage.  If  he 
goes  back  to  the  English  of  the  New  Testament,  he  will  find  if  he  have 
used  to  translate  both  iav  txiJ  ^^^  "'  *X">  ^"^  '^^  ^*^^  ^^^  ^"'^  if  ^'^  ^^^ 
at  all.  Thus,  "  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,"  "  If  Satan 
cast  out  Satan,"  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,"  are 
translated  from  ci  t6  (f>^s  (tkotos  iariv,  ct  ex/SaXAci,  and  ci  rts*  .  .  .  . 
ovK  c^ci.  Modern  usage  is  just  the  reverse.  The  subjunctive  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  language,  except  in  the  phrase  if 
lie  be  ;  and  iho.-e  who  still  use  it  seldom  follow  any  consistent  principle. 
Its  disappearance  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  a  mark  of  decay ; 
but  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  best  speakers  and 
writers  use  if  he  has  to  represent  l>oth  present  and  future,  that  is,  as 
the  equivalent  of  both  €i  c^ci  and  lav  txjl  i"  Greek.  The  phrase  if  he 
shall  have,  which  is  often  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  translate  the 
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Greek  subjunctive,  is  perhaps  the  most  intelligible  English  representa- 
tive of  that  form,  as  well  as  of  the  future  indicative ;  but  no  one  with- 
out further  explanation  —  certainly  no  school-boy  —  would  feel  sure 
that  if  he  have  anything  differs  essentially  from  if  he  has  anyUiittg, 
Thus  Mr.  Farrar  explains  one  of  the  most  important  distinctions  in  tbe 
Greek  language  by  referring  his  students  to  an  English  idiom  which 
has  no  fixed  meaning,  and  can  hardly  be  intelligible  to  the  majority  of 
them. 

As  to  Mr.  Farrar  s  second  example  of  the  subjunctive,  iap  ravra  Xife, 
dfiaf)Tdv€i,  si  hoc  dicat,  errat,  if  he  say  this,  he  errs^  we  confess  we  are 
more  and  more  puzzled  the  more  we  examine  it.  If  his  translation 
means  if  he  (ever)  says  this,  he  {in  all  such  cases)  errs^  it  may  be  justi- 
fied ;  but  even  then  it  is  an  awkward  sentence,  requiring  too  much  ex- 
j)lanation  to  make  it  intelligible.  IJut  we  fear  Mr.  Farrar  did  not  mean 
to  have  his  example  thus  understood.  Certainly  a  learner,  following 
Mr.  Farrar's  rules,  would  never  think  of  giving  it  any  other  meaning 
than  the  obvious  one,  if  perchance  he  says  this^  he  is  in  error,  —  making 
the  (.'oii'lition  simply  present,  so  that  iav  X«^7  will  dilfcr  tVom  ft  Xiyti 
only  by  denoting  "  sliirht  proluibility."  If  this  is  Mr.  FiinarV  nicaiiiiL'. 
lln»  exami)le  is  bad  Greek,  trainlated  first  into  b:id  Latin  :iiul  tlM.Mi  m'.u 
uiiintelli^il)lo  Kiii^lisli.  No  passage  like  it  can  be  found  in  any  classic 
author;  it  b('l()n;:s  to  a  class  of  con>tructions  very  conniiun  (uiiforfu- 
iiately)  in  works  on  Greek  eumposition,  but  unknown  i*l.-cwlufrc. 

We  think  we  see  ^Ir.  Farrar's  dillicnlty  here,  whii-li  proniptfd  Lim 
to  make  np  the  example  last  (juoted.  lie  is  trying  to  e.vjjiain  two  di-^- 
tinet  uses  of  the  -ubjunetivf"  on  the  same  |»rineiple.  In  iIk-  most  o'M- 
mnn  constrnetion,  iav  tuito  txv-  Swo-fi,  if  he  s/ia!!  hare  /A/.v.  he  trill  u'n'^ 
it,  the  sul.>junclive  n-fers  to  future  time,  ami  difler-s  fmm  ft  (\ft  essentially 
in  this:  if  il  expre-srjs  more  uncertainty  than  ci  ej^ci,  this  is  the  roMih 
of  its  l)einj^  future,  not  the  eau>e  of  its  bein;^  subjunelive.  liut  tkre 
is  another  ela^s  of  examples,  —  like  i)v  iyyvi  fX%  Oavaru^,  ol^.(\s  ^oi'Xfr;:t 
$i'r](TK(iv.  if  (IrutJt  cof/ics  iu(ir^  NO  oiir.  is  vrtT  willing  ^'  (h\\  —  where  \vx 
supposition  is  not  future  and  not  exactly  pnjsent,  but  what  may  ly 
called  jieneral ;  in  fact,  they  are  ca-«*s  of  the  *•  iteratix »; "  e'.iji<rru«"tiu:i 
which  ^Ir.  Farrar  recognizes  wIkmi  it  contains  an  optative  ^iL-iuciru 
aiTfiTToi,  fiOis  r€Oi/rjK€i,  if  nin/  onc  rrfused,  he  irns  sfrm^jhttrtn/  put  ('■< 
(irafh),  hut  fails  entirely  to  see  in  il<  (Mpially  hizilimate  >u!»juin'[i\<" 
form.  It  is  a  nicely  in  which  (he  (ireek  ililfers  from  Kn;jli-h  and  or«ii- 
nary  Latin  to  distinjrui-h  such  ex]u*e>>ions  fn>m  the  u-nnl  jm-eiit  .'^nj'- 
po^itions;  while  the;  Latin  is  as  consistent  as  the  Greek  in  never  t<<n- 
foiindinjT  the  ordinary  future  supjiosition  with  the  pre-ent.  It  may  be 
well  for  mature  scholars  to  unite  these  two  uses  of  the  subjunctive  on 
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\  common  ground,  if  any  can  be  found  ;  the  chief  task  in  instruct* 

eginnera   imi^l  h^   to   make  the  distinction  understood.     If  now 

\  general  condiltons  are  excluded  as  a  di^stinct  clajis,  no  one  can  fail 

that  the  Gret'k. subjunctive  with  idif  f^imply  refers  to  future  time, 

kle  Ic.^  vividly  than  the  future  indicative  with  tl  (a  nearly  ec^uiva- 

but  le^s  common  form)^and  more  vividly  than  et  with  the  optative. 

three  forms  *l  *Xft/crrrai,  tap  t\6ji^  and  A  iX&ot,  corres[»ond  almost 

scly    to  the    English   if   he    shall   go,  if    he  goes  (referring  to 

iime)^  and  i/ he  $hould  go  ;  althougli  it  i^  often  best  to  trau!*lftte 

jubjunctivc  by  if  he  $haU go,  to  make  the  fuiunty  perfectly  di^^tinct, 

lask  any  one  wl^o^^e  idfa^  of  Enjili>h  have  not  been  perverted  by 

I  thcoriesi  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar*  whether  he  ever  dreams  of 

[diatinctton  between  if  he  shall  go  and  if  he  should  go^  except  I  he 

[just  stated.     Indeed,  the  whole  djF^rinction  made  by  BIr.  Farrar 

irecn  the  subjunctive  and  opfarive  in  conditions^  us  well  as  the  more 

oh  one  of  **  uncertainty  with  "  and  "  iincertainty  without  the  prast- 

[  of  decision*"  seems  to  us  to  involve  the  common  error  of  misiak- 

I  a  lar^  species  for  the  genus.     If  the  optative  is  only  a  va<?uer 

I  ofexpre^Hsion  for  essentially  tlie  same  idea  with  the  suhjunctivetit 

n&lurally  be  used  when  we  wii^h  to  make  a  supposition  in  a  less 

live  form,  or  when  we  feel  h^s,  certainty  as  to  its  proving  true;  but 

rare  not  the  only  cases  in  which  we  may  prefer  the  va*ruer  form, 

wf  may  use  it  w*ithout  being  able  to  ass»orn  any  good  reason  for  pre- 

ping  it.     Demo3theneH  says  of  Philip  (Thil.  1.  §  11),  referring  to  ihe 

of  hia  death*  ib  oWr  n  ira^,  but  in  the  very  Tiext  sentence, 

lo   the  very  same  thing,  he  says  «T  n  vrd^u 

Mr,  Farrar  s  most  unlbrtunat^  remark  on  thk  subject  is  on 

»145,  where  he  :*ays:  **N.  B,  When  ct  is  u<ed  with  the  optative,  lb« 

'  varied  with  the  tense  ;  e.  g.  d  ravra  no  to  I,  if  he  should  be  doing 

I  (now) ;  ft  ra^ra  iraiijVoi,  if  he  should  do  this  (hereafter) ;  «  rawro 

fi^iit,  if  he  did ih{»"     It  would  be  hard  to  crowd  more  mislakea 

►  one  remark  than  wo  have  here,     Firj<t,  rl  raCra  wmol  in  Attic  Greek 

mean  eh  her  if  he  should  he  doing  this  (hereafter)  or  if  he  ever 

I  thin  (in  past  litne) ;  but  il  cannot  refer  to  present  time.     Secondly^ 

TO  fTfii^irf^  difTi^rs  from  the  preceding  only  in  expressinf^  a  single 

r  V  act»  and  not  at  all  in  its  time.     Thirdly,  <i  ravra  rrmriam 

li'  at  all  in  any  sense  in  an  ordinary  prota-^ii,  and  can  occur 

'  in  iMTtUio  ofdiqun  after  past  tenses  where  tt  notrf^u  wouhl  be  used 

Ihw  direct  form.     We  will  be  charitahle  enough  lo  believe,  even 

this  disclosure,  that  in  rl  rovro  X«^oa,  d/ioprijcrjy,  if  yvu  sag  M>>, 

mtt  be  in   the  wrong   (p.   147),  Xefoir  is  merely  a  misprint  for 

r;  bat  such  a  misprint  in  a  leading  example  to  a  fundameniat 

^L.  cvn.  —  NO,  220.  21 
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rule  should  have  been  corrected  before  the  book  fell  Into  the  hands  of 
students. 

We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  call  attention  to  what  we  believe  to 
be  an  unscientific  treatment  of  some  of  the  ijiost  important  subjects 
discussed  in  Mr.  Farrar*s  volume,  because  other  parts  of  the  work  are 
of  such  undoubted  merit  that  it  will  be  widely  circulated  in  England 
and  in  this  country.  If  we  could  presume  to  make  a  suggestion  to  2fr. 
F'arrar,  we  should  advise  him  to  publish  the  first  127  pages  of  hit 
Syntax  as  a  work  by  itself,  or,  at  least,  to  submit  the  questions  that 
arise  in  Greek  syntax  to  the  same  scientific  investigation  which  he  U 
accustomed  to  use  in  Comparative  Philology,  and  which  shows  itself 
so  conspicuously  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  work  before  us. 


7.  —  Rapport  sur  le  Progres  et  la  Marche  de  la  Physiologie  gininJi 
en  France,  Par  M.  Claude  Bernard.  Paris:  Hachette.  1867. 
pp.  237. 

This  liaiid^oinc  volume  is  one  of  tlio  series  of  Reviews  of  the  pn.*?- 
ent  status  of  llie  several  natural  sciences,  which  M.  Duruy  has  invitiHl 
the  leadinj^  scientific  men  of  France  to  prepare.  Few  kinds  of  hook? 
are  apt  to  be  >o  uniformly  delightful  reading  as  those  essays  wliirli 
great  students  of  nature  have  from  time  to  time  allowed  tllem^elves  to 
make,  upon  the  "  philosophy  "  of  their  respective  branches  of  re^ea^cll. 
INI.  Bernard's  book  h(:longs  on  the  whole  to  this  class,  and  partakes  of 
its  inherent  charm,  though  in  a  less  degree  to  onr  mind  than  the  de- 
lightful IiUrodnctiou  a  la  Medecinc  JtJjrpcrimetitale,  which  he  i)ubli>hed 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  —  probably  because  it  is  more  "  inim^rsed  in 
matter."  The  true  refrohment,  to  a  hard-working  student,  is  to  be 
able,  not  to  retire  wholly  out  of  sight  of  the  scene  of  his  lalxa-s,  but  to 
banish  for  a  tiinc^  their  importunate  de*tails.  The  simple  ch'ansing  ol 
the  jMTson,  as  it  were,  from  thi'  hihoratory  dirt,  and  washing  the  tiu?t 
out  of  weary  eyes,  U  an  agreeable  n*lea-e  ;  and  so  is  the  relaxation  ot 
the  mind  j'rom  that  high-strung  attitude  of  vigilance,  suspicion,  aiiJ 
sn.spen<le«l  judgment  in  which  the  more  purely  husin<'ss  hours  of  hh 
investigator  are  necessarily  passed.  But  when,  in  addition  to  this,  lit' 
may  still  linger  in  the  n<"ighhorhood  of  the  darling  branch  of  leariiiniT- 
detinr  its  problem  and  its  method,  continue  by  the  imagination  lines  "t 
research  just  oi>enr<l,  leap  to  their  id(\'il  end  without  anxiously  toilin^i 
through  all  the  steps  that  lie  bt^tween,  the  exercise  is  not  only  a  diver- 
sion from  j)a*:t  labors,  but  l)ecomcs  a  salutary  play,  which  reinvigorate-' 
and  di-i)oses  for  future  exerti4)ns.     A   large  jiortion  of  M.  BenmrJ-'' 
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k  id  ti&en  up  by  a  review  of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  Phjsi- 
Ij  in  France  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  In  this  the  author's 
1  labors  weigh  certainly  heavier  than  those  of  any  other  individual, 

this  gives  to  the  narrative  a  xsertain  tinge  of  egotism  which  has  not 
ays  the  charming  bonhomie  of  that  which  pervaded  the  Introduc- 
i  already  spoken  of.  But  there  is  plenty  of  "  philosophy  "  notwith- 
iding,  and  although  it  may  be  thought  that  some  of  the  distinctions 
author  makes  are  over-subtile,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  even 

reveries  of  a  man  who,  by  a  life  of  incessant  practical  scientific  ex- 
ience,  has,  compared  with  most  of  his  contemporaries,  acquired  such 
eep  familiarity  with  nature  as  Bernard,  merit  a  respectful  attention. 
The  book  itself  is  a  little  too  technical  for  the  general  reader,  but  it' 
asy  in  a  few  words  to  indicate  its  main  purport  In  the  first  place, 
Bernard  claims  that  general  Physiology  is  a  separate  and  autonomic 
(nee.  A  science  has  a  right  to  be  considered  independent  when  its 
ject-fnatter,  its  problem,  or  its  point  of  view  is  not  embraced  by 
f  other  science.  Physiology  has,  to  be  sure,  the  same  subject-matter 
inatomy  and  zoology  on  the  one  hand,  and  organic  chemistry  on  the 
er.  But  its  problem  as  compared  with  that  of  the  two  former  is 
ctical  instead  of  contemplative;  that  is,  it  aspires  to  control  and 
.nge  the  phenomena ;  and,  compared  with  organic  chemistry,  Physi- 
gy  is  characterized  exclusively  by  a  point-de-vue  mUritioniste. 
emists  may,  for  instance,  some  day  produce  in  their  laboratories 
;ry  substance  which  exists  in  the  animal  body,  and  in  so  far 
;ir  subject-matter  will  coincide  with  that  of  the  physiologist.  But, 
's  M.  Bernard,  it  is  probable  in  each  case  that  the  process  they 
low  will  be  quite  distin(;t  from  that  which  will  have  obtained  in  the 
^anism  ?  The  chemist  separates  fat  into  glycerine  and  acid  by  soda, 
J  animal  does  it  by  pancreatine.  The  products  may  be  identical, 
t  the  instrument  in  the  case  of  the  animal  is  of  quite  a  special  nature, 
mely,  the  cell  The  mode  of  operation  of  the  cell  must  be  entirely 
culiar;  the  laws  of  that  mysterious  influence  which  a  particle  of 
ing  matter  exerts  on  dead  matter  with  which  it  comes  into  contact 
hich  are  no  other  tlian  the  laws  of  nutrition,  or  the  organotrophic 
^8,  as  Bernard  calls  them)  are  unlike  any  laws  that  prevail  where 
lat  we  call  life  is  absent.  Their  study  is  the  proper  study  of  the 
rsiologist,  for  they  are  the  fountain-head  from  which  all  the  more 
dent  and  tangible  phenomena  of  the  organism  flow.  It  is  only  indi- 
tly,  and  by  their  mediation,  that  we  may  ever  hope  to  modify  efFec- 
lly  these  more  palpable  phenomena.  Not  until  we  understand  the 
ions  and  reactions  of  different  sorts  of  living  and  dead  substance 
>n  each  other,  and  are  able  to  foresee  the  properties  of  the  resulting 
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material,  sball  we  be  fuUj  oompetent  to  deaoenil  into  llie  dreiia  ftnd 
conquer  and  oontroL  Sbort  of  tltat  ^iiit^  our  ituedigreiice  €an  %e  Iml 
coarse  and,  so* to  speak,  stirgical. 

We  are  thaa  thrown  back  upon  the  ftndj  of  the  ^ ttnple  prc^fmniM  of 
the  cells  or  elementaiy  orgsnwnsy  —  organk  mdicalii  (rather  radk(n), 
as  Bernard  calla  thenu  What  we  name  the  fuiK:i)on8  of  the  \n^j  itr« 
merely  ezoeedinglj  complex  resaltants  of  theae  pn>pi;;ities  nund  x\m 
varied  play.  AU  the  faculties  wtiidh  tha  reader  enjoys  atid  lake^  co^ 
nizance  of  are  bni  6eeoodat7,  and  dae  to  tlie  peculiar  mtem^mi'i^  of 
his  innumerabk  oeUs,  He  doubtlep  considers  himself  a  laad  mmlk 
or  at  the  utmost  aemiHunphibious..  But,  In  a  strict  ph jtslologieii]  seoKi 
he  is  an  aquatic  anunalt  that  iSy  hie  %mm«di&k  Ufa,  which  i^  only  (ht; 
life  of  his  cells^  obd  only  subsist  in  a  wateiy  medium,  ^iiuilar  to  lltHt 
which  surrounds  them  within  the  iKidy,  The  only  dry  part^  af  Xm^ 
surface  of  skin,  hair,  naila^  are  properly  deadi  and  tlieir  offiot*  i$  m^ 
chanical,  not  vitaL  It  is  to  their  very  deadness  that  be  ow€:«  mt»t  ttf 
his  independence  of  ihe  oscillations  in  the  condition  of  the  BurmuntliRf 
world.  All  the  oilier  radicks  of  hts  being  are  beneath  the  surlke*, 
bathed  in  fluid*  He  is  a  microcosnii  ^ — an  enormous  republic,  wlios* 
separate  citizens  all  play  appohited  parts,  and  by  an  t^xqutsile  ord^i 
which,  whatever  we  may  tbiiik  of  its  cause^  cannot  fail  to  fill  ua  wilt 
wonder  at  the  perfectian  of  its  beauty,  furixi^h  ihc  meaos;  for  tbeor 
fellows  to  subsisL,  while  eacli  appears  to  be  blindly  fulfilling  its  mere  in- 
dividual destiny.  The  palpable  oiovernents  which  we  call  our  Hfe 
float  up  as  the  result.  The  muscle-cells  lie  darkly  buried  out  of  lU 
contact  with  the  external  world ;  but  when  lliey  put  fortb  their  prop- 
erty of  contract  I  bi  I  tty,  in  blind  obedience  to  the  stimulus  yielded  hf 
the  activity  of  the  nerve-tb?iue  wiib  vvbich  they  are  in  cootactf  tbtj 
bring  food  to  our  moullis  and  air  to  our  lung!i.  The  cells  that  U^6 
on  the  surface  of  our  alimentary  canal,  on  the  other  hand,  ser^t 
as  intercessors  between  the  food  and  the  muscles.  They  increiM 
and  muhiply  iu  the  bo-^om  of  the  medium  iiffbrd«d  by  the  former, 
as  M.  Bernard  thinks;,  and,  when  glutted,  fioar  their  secretions  into  tk 
blood,  helping  to  make  it  A  fit  habitat  for  the  muscle.  If  we  could 
devise  a  means  of  supplying  a  loose  mass  of  muscle  in  a  rase  witi 
the  same  medium  that  baihes  it  in  the  organism,  we  might  id  ^ 
probability,  by  stimulutinir  it  occa:*ienally  to  contract,  keep  it  indefiuitelj 
alive.  Who  can  say  what  it  might  not  grow  into  ?  And  the  ^me  is 
true  of  any  othtir  mass  of  elementary  cells.  Their  intnn»ic  life  hssn* 
essential  couneeiion  with  that  of  tht;  organism,  and  could  coiilinae  SQr 
where  where  their  appropriate  me(lium  was  supplied.  In  the  organfeifl 
it  happens  to  be  supplied  by  the  workings  of  the  co-ordinate  oeHj^  ibil 
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is  all.  It  is  no  small  service  of  M.  Bernard's  that  he  has  put  the  ex- 
pression internal  medium  into  circulation.  The  property  of  an  organic 
element,  then,  its  own  vital  peculiarity,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  func- 
tion it  may  perform  in  a  given  animal.  The  property  is  something  in- 
triDsic  and  fixed  ;  the  functions  depend  wholly  on  the  anatomical  rela- 
^ons  ^at  exist  in  the  animal.  It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  if  we 
were  possessed  of  no  bone-cells,  our  functions  of  locomotion  would 
have  to  be  very  different  from  what  they  are.  We  should  perhaps 
succeed  in  rolling  or  crawling  through  the  world  in  a  not  wholly  dis- 
creditable manner.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
manners  of  our  individual  muscle  fibres,  considered  per  se,  need  under- 
go any  corresponding  change.  M.  Vulpian  saysythat,  having  cut  a  piece 
out  of  a  nerve  of  an  animal,  and  placed  it  mider  the  skin,  he  found  it 
many  months  aflerwards  in  a  normal  condition.  Here  the  elementary 
life  continues  while  the  usual  function  is  wholly  abolished. 

The  study  of  those  facts  of  elementary  life,  which  may  be  summed 
up  under  the  name  of  nutrition  and  denutrition  (for  Bernard  thinks 
that  cell  development  and  nutrition  are  indistinguishable),  forms  then 
the  fundamental  and  more  peculiar  task  of  the  physiologist.  All  special 
problems  of  function  are  consecutive,  and  presuppose  these  elementary 
relations  as  their  ground  of  manifestation.  They  are  in  a  measure 
anaton)ical  and  zoological  problems,  —  of  immense  difficulty  and  practi- 
cal importance  no  doubt,  too, —  but  whose  logical  order  is  after  the 
organotrophic  problems. 

These  hints  will  give  the  reader  a  superficial  idea  of  the  programme 
which  M.  Bernard  sets  forth  for  his  favorite  science.  And  consistently 
with  his  belief  in  its  ultimately  practical  character,  he  closes  his  Report 
with  an  earnest  plea  for  the  public  endowment  of  laboratories  with  appa- 
ratus for  the  study  of  living  animals.  He  j*elates  the  discouragements 
and  difficulties  which  he  had  to  suffer  at  the  beginning  of  his  experi- 
mental career,  —  difficulties  under  which  other  men  less  enthusiastic 
(Dumas,  the  chemist,  for  example)  succumbed,  and  turned  to  other 
branches  of  research.  He  ascribes  the  ascendency  of  Grcrmany  in 
physiology  at  the  present  day  to  the  existence  there  of  those  numerous 
and  noble  university  laboratories,  where  students  can  learn  so  thor- 
oughly the  technical  part  of  their  pursuit.  Certainly  if  physiology  is  to 
become  some  day  the  light  in  which  medicine  is  to  work,  the  demand 
is  not  immodest,  and  no  other  infant  branch  of  learning  is,  even  in  a 
merely  economical  point  of  view,  so  well  worth  fostering ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  science  needs  to  have  more  abundant  means  at  its  dis- 
posal to  secure  its  steps.  Experiments  must  be  repeated  and  con- 
trolled with  a  patience  which  would  drive  a  chemist,  for  example,  to 
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cle>pnir,  in  order  to  cliininate  the  variations  C4iu»ed  by  the  immense 
number  of  unknown  conditions  that  accompany  each  given  case. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  the  brilliant  accomplishments  M. 
Bcnijird  hopes  for  are  in  the  very  dimmest  future.  In  fact,  it  seems 
almost  a  sort  of  self-mockery  to  speak  of  them  as  our  aim,  while  we 
stand  as  utterly  ignorant  as  we  do  now.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  fit^ 
step  has  jiot  yet  been  made  on  the  path  which  is  to  lead  to  the  dii^ 
covery  of  the  laws  of  cell  nutrition.  The  little  we  know  of  the  effect 
of  poisons  on  different  tissues,  the  few  experiments  that  have  been 
made,  chiefly  in  France,  on  the  transplantation  of  tissues,  and  other 
scattered  observations,  are  but  random  gropiugs  after  its  entrance.  So 
that  an  uncharitable  person  has  fine  scope  for  his  sarcastic  vein  u 
])resence  of  the  pretensions  of  the  bantling,  Avhich,  before  it  is  wholly 
cut  loose  from  the  »le[)«'ndence  in  which  it  has  hitherto  lived  on  zoology, 
anatomy,  and  medicint?,  begins  to  feel  the?  breath  of  independent  life  iii 
its  no>trils,  and,  before  it  can  even  toddle,  rejoices  as  a  strong  man 
about  to  run  a  race. 

In  fin't,  thfiv  i>  coming  into  oxist<'n(M»,  in  tlie  ranks  of  th«*  nieiW 
proi'i-s-ion,  a  (h^cidfij  inipatiencc  with  l\w  mi\«  ol'  >o-('alK!d  science, 
whicli  is  iniruiliniT  and  t':i('n)ai!hinLr  upon  nicirn-al  cdiu-alion  in  an  ever- 
incri-a.'.inti  (lc;(rrL'«'.  Dr.  O.  W.  IIi)line^  l.itely  ;j:avo  expn.-.-<i(>n  to  it  in 
an  Introfhu'tory  LtM'tniv,*  in  wliich  pra<'tiv.'al  Liond  mmiso  vios  with  per- 
fection of  styK'  and  brilliancy  ot'  ilhisliMtion.  Tlni  ani(»nnt  of  baji.jr;i.ir«: 
whirh  a  (h)ctor  is  now  cxjufOtiMl  to  carry  in  his  h«*ail  is  ^^rowinir  t<."> 
great  fur  ihr  nnaidcd  bniin.  T\u\  use  of  the  ever-increasinir  number 
of -.s'(v>/;.\v  jiiid  '(jritphs  aii«l  -h/rfrrs  for  (liagn<i>i-  is  alone  nmrc  than  any 
one  man  is  a'lcqnan*  to;  ami  wlien  \\i'  think  of  lln^  facts  he  mu>t  n'- 
meinhcr  h  '^ide-,  to  bi'  con-idered  "  <cientilic,"  w«*  ;^row  fairly  di/zy. 
It  nnist  he  granted  that  hy  far  the  ^ireater  ]»ai-t  of  th<'  matter  recorJeJ 
in  [ihysiolniiical  treatises  has  as  yet  found  no  ap]»lication  ;  for  in^tanir- 
th»*  "laws"  of  nerve  and  rnn-cle  electricity,  which  riiy-ioloL'V  Wf-ar- 
aninnir  her  l)riirhte>t  ^ems,  have  not,  to  onr  knowlei|;;i\  furnishc«l  a 
siri'ile  hint  tnen  toward-  electro-therapenties.  Dr.  IIoline>  >ay> :  *' ^V' 
nni<t  not  «'Xpect  too  much  from  *  science'  as  distin*:n:>hed  from  com- 
mon exjM'riiMic.  Then.'  are  ten  thoii>an(l  ex])erinieiitcrs  without  special 
apparain-,  for  v\U'vy-  one  in  the  laboratory.  Accident  i-  the  orrea: 
cheiiii^l  and  toxicol(»'^i>t.  Hattlc  i>  the  ;^real  \'ivi-eetor.  IlnnLjer  hii* 
instituted    re-<*arches  on   food,   such   a>   no    Liehiu;    nor  any   Academii' 

C'oni!ni->i(»n    has    ever    recor»]ed ^le«]icinc    appropiiatcs    tVotn 

evei-y  source *  Scien<'e'  is  oiu'  of  her  bencfaetor.>,  but   only  one 

out  of  many."      IJut  althouLdi  this  be  (juite   true  a<  matter-;  at  present 
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stand,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  set  up  any  distinction  of 
principle  between  science  and  common  experience,  or  pretend  that  the 
objects  of  the  former  were  by  a  fault  of  their  nature  too  refined  and  im- 
palpable to  be  turned  to  every-day  account.  What  we  call  "science" 
differs  from  ordinary  knowledge  only  in  being  more  elementary  and 
exact.  Ordinary  experience  teaches  us,  for  instance,  that,  if  a  man . 
breathes  the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal,  his  life  is  endangered.  But 
the  knowledge,  though  useful,  is  of  the  vaguest  sort  It  gives  us  only 
the  final  and  appareht  result  of  an  immensely  complicated  series  of 
processes.  A  chemist  might  in  like  manner  say  to  an  ignorant  person 
left  alone  in  his  laboratory :  "  If  you  mix  together  all  those  substances 
you  see  in  the  bottles  and  jars,  you  will  be  in  danger  of  making  a  very 
great  frothing  over,  and  perhaps  a  bad  smell."  The  proposition  would 
be  a  useful  warning,  but  would  possess  no  high  degree  of  scientific 
dignity.  But  when  the  physiologist  looks  more  closely  into  the  fact  of 
coal-gas  poisoning,  and  discovers  that  it  is  diie  to  the  oxide  of  carbon  in 
the  gas,  forming  a  combination  with  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  which  is 
stable  and  prevents  the  corpuscles  from  absorbing  oxygen  in  the  lungs, 
he  is  not  only  put  upon  the  track  of  a  mode  of  recovering  the  patient 
(transfusion  of  blood),  but  a  new  stand-point  is  afforded  him  for  the  in- 
telligence of  many  other  phenomena. 

We  should  not  think  slightingly  of  the  enthusiasm  of  men  like  Ber- 
nard. Practical  men  found  out  long  ago  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
shrewd  thing  to  encourage  chemists  and  [)liysici3ts  in  their  at  first  sight 
most  barren  and  merely  curious  speculations.  And  if  at  times  they 
appear  less  tolerant  of  the  manners  of  medical  "  scientists,"  and  think 
the  airs  of  superiority  they  assume  are  quite  unwarranted  by  their  per- 
formances, it  can  only  be  that  the  pretensions  of  the  latter  are  prema- 
ture and  not  that  they  are  false.  The  absurdity  they  may  contain  is 
not  that  of  the  frog  trying  to  look  like  an  ox,  but  rather  that  of  the 
embryo  alligator  furiously  snapping  its  harmless  jaws,  while  yet  en- 
closed by  the  egg-shell.  The  science  of  organic  life  has  no  qualitative 
inferiority  to  that  of  inorganic  life :  it  is  only  far  behind  it  in  develop- 
ment. It  is  still  embryonic,  —  the  matter  with  which  it  deals  is  so  end- 
lessly complicated,  that  the  end  of  the  thread  which  is  to  guide  the 
physiologist  through  its  labyrinthine  turnings  has  not  yet  come  into 
Lis  hand. 

We  quite  agree  that  it  is  a  misfortune  for  a  medical  man  to  be  born 
at  this  period  of  chaos  and  transition,  to  live  in  an  age  half-way  be- 
tween the  comparative  clearness  of  ignorance  and  the  transparency  of 
true  wisdom,  in  waters  as  it  were,  which  are  just  beginning  to  precipi- 
tate their  contents.     The  movements  of  Medical  Science  are  but  random 
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gi'opingis  DOW.  She  tums  ber  tuaterinl  and  re-turns  it,  and  overtiettb 
it  in  t^verj  i]ir6Ction«  Uiai  by  new  accidental  corabbiationa  som^  brfler 
order  may  emerge*  And  ^be  expects  all  her  f oil ovvei";?*  more  or  les^,  lo 
help  in  the  proeessi.  This  stale  of  things  will  probatily  hmi  a  good 
wliile  Tet|  and  may  have  to  get  woi*se  before  it  gets  better.  I*nK!* 
titioner^  and  sltidenta  will  a  till  be  impelled  to  learn  a  maas  ctf  firjitliireii 
»nd  unapplied  maKerjf  merely  from  a  vague  hope  that  il  tKui/  at  mtm 
unfbrtisieKn  moment  provtj  of  praeticat  ai;count*  Bat  th*^m  wtH  be  t 
couLiimal  process  of  ^^  $ettliitg ''  all  the  while  too.  Apph'ed  plttf^itfl^ 
win  tend  to  increase  at  a  more  and  more  rapid  rate;  aitd  11  ti ally  v:Il 
form,  like  applied  chemistry ,  a  body  of  knowledge  liiiving  a  eiirtfliii 
I'dundnes^  of  it^  owa»  Within  itf^  honnds  the  medical  man  miiy  dij^put 
him?ielf  at  greater  ca^e  tliaa  he  does  at  present  ovt?r  tlie  iarger  md 
more  uncerlain  field  of  tlie  undiSeremtated  lore ;  while  the  phy!»iob|i(t 
pufii  will  be  a  wholly  independent  cliaraclc^r,  and  reign  undiistiiHjnii  in 
bispticuliar  hvight^.  Pi^rhap?4  when  the  millennium  arrives^tbo  prs«ti« 
eal  physician  will  be  able  to  use  hiii  formuhis  without  needing  to  ktwf 
any  more  of  the  "  science "  of  physiology  than  the  navigator  n&s 
knows  of  the  way  the  tables  he  uses  were  constructed,  or  the  maaafa^ 
turing  diemijsl  of  types,  fiub,ititution3,  or  compound  radicals.  At  pri?** 
ent,  if  he  have  any  ambition,  he  must  start  with  an  education  wblcfa 
(whether  literary  or  not)  muat  be  as  thoroughly  physical  as  that  of  tlj& 
engineer  and  miner,  and  then  economize  his  facullit^a  of  acquisition  as 
well  as  he  ^  able. 

To  conclude,  il  is  interesting  to  find  two  men  starling  from  sa<-^h  dif-    j 
ferent  points  as  Dr.  Holmes  and  Professor  Bernard  corae  to  so  simikr  ■ 
conclusion,  namely,  that  seientific  medicine  and  practical  medicine  aiost 
be  allowed,  n^  rapidly  as  possiblej  to  become  nmterially  independent  w 
each  other.  ^  i 


S,~L{fe  and  Letters  of  Madame  Swetehine.  By  Count  de  Fii- 
Loux  of  the  French  Academy.  Translated  by  H.  W,  Phe^toX- 
Boston  :  Roberta  Brothers,     18  87.     1  vol.    12mo,     pp,  369. 

This  book  is  a  translation  of  the  tirsst  volume  of  a  work  publi»liw 
some  si^  yettrs  ago  under  thti  title  of  Madame  Swetchme  :  sa  Vie  ef  *> 
(Emrei.  The  work  attracted  great  attention,  and  waa  followed  ^ 
the  publication  of  Mnae,  Swetchine's  letters  and  literary  fragment 
to  the  number  of  six  volumes.  The  account  of  the  authors  life 
which  iiuroduc^d  this  innnense  mnss  of  literary  matter,  is  paruc- 
uhtrly    well    written,   and   has    been   judged    worthy   of    being   1*"^ 
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American  readers.  How  American  readers  will  like  it  we 
;  loss  to  conjecture;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mme. 
bine's  history  will  lose  much  of  its  charm  and  its  interest 
ing  transplanted  into  the  alien  atmosphere  of  the  English 
J.  Mme.  Swetchine  was  the  centre  of  a  coterie  harrowly  limited 
sxtent  and  its  influence,  and  generated  by  a  form  of  society  of 

no  likeness  exists  in  America.  This  is  so  true,  that,  even  in 
g  her  biography  and  her  letters  in  the  original  French,  an  Ameri- 
acutely  sensible  of  the  remoteness  of  the  ideas  and  the  character 

they  present  to  his  mind,  and  of  the  existence  of  an  impassable 
r  between  the  possibilities  of  American  life  and  the  charms  and 
tions  of  Mme.  Swetchine's  circle.     In  their  English  dress  these 

wear  a  very  grotesque  and  anomalous  look.  If  he  wishes, 
)re,  to  get  the  best  possible  notion  of  Mme.  Swetchine,  we  advise 
ider  to  have  recourse  to  the  French  publications,  and,  if  he  can- 
ad  French,  not  to  meddle  with  her  until  he  has  acquired  the  lan- 

'  Detract  from  this  remarkable  woman  her  specijic  element,  — 
rench  culture,  her  French  style,  and  the  various  delicate  associa- 
rhich  it  invokes,  —  and  you  take  from  her  what  is  by  far  best  worth 
ng.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  in  taste,  in  our  opinion, 
1  cl^iim  for  her  virtues  a  general  value,  and  for  her  example  a 
il  application.  To  do  so,  indeed,  is  to  prove  that  one  has  studied 
e  to  but  little  purpose.  "  If  every  bigoted  disliker  of  the  Roman 
lie  Church,"  writes  Mr.  Alger,  in  his  Preface,  "could  read  this 
[ind,  as  a  consequence,  have  his  prejudices  lessened,  his  sympa- 
nhirged,  the  result,  so  far  from  being  deprecated,  should  be  warmly 
ned.'*  Such  a  result,  assuredly,  would  have  been  welcomed 
r  by  Mme.  Swetchine  nor  by  her  associates.  To  enlarge  peoples' 
thies  was  no  part  of  her  desire  nor  of  herjmission.  If  one  were 
1  Catholic,  one  had  always  sympathies  enough.  What  Mme. 
bine  would  have  welcomed  would  have  been  an  exchange  of  the 
's  actual  sympathies  for  those  which  she  herself  indulged  ;  but 
lefinite  extension  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  horizon  indicated 

Alj?er's  words  finds  no  place  in  her  programme, 
spite  of  her  having  contributed  half  a  dozen  volumes  octavo  to 
1  literature,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Paris,  Mme. 
line  was  a  Russian  by  birth  and  descent.  Prolonged  as  her  life 
to  the  second  half  of  the  present  century,  the  reader  needs  to 
I  himself  that  it  began  in  the  full  tide  of  the  old  European  society, 
as  born  at  Moscow  in  1782,  of  the  union  of  two  distinguished 
is.  Her  father,  M.  Soymonof,  being  summoned  to  St.  Peters- 
(vhile  she  was  still  a  child,  to  occupy  an  important  position  at 
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oonrt,  she  was  brODght  up  in  the  best  Eocieiy  imd  witli  m^ty  miiMrill  ■ 
advantage.  In  her  f^iKte^nth  year  fthe  was  appoint^  maid  of  booor  to 
the  Empress  Mary,  second  wife  of  the  Empei'or  Patit«  0K>n  an4  Bucix^ 
Bor  of  the  great  CAtberine/aiid  grsadfalher  of  ibe  Emperor  Kiebolai. 
In  her  seventeeifth  j®&r  &  marfiage  was  arranged  for  her  with  Gtnent 
Swetohine,  an  officer  of  merit,  but  bar  setiior  by  twenty -five  yeafStbi  * 
ha^ng  reached  the  age  of  forty-twow  To  this  jirningenient  Bflle.  Sa^< 
monof  aeopmmodated  herself  with  that  perfect  submi^iTeneM  to  \m 
constituted  directors  which  wa«  to  be  one  of  ber  main  cbaractHri^ti^^ 
through  life,  and  which,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  perfect  ittielligetu!« 
of  the  case  in  point,  wai  to  form  in  ber  career  an  tileaient  of  tif»  »luh1) 
strength.  MAie.  Swetehine  was  one  of  those  Arm  atid  exi^uiftitulT  « 
tempered  natures  which  can  afford  to  liend  i  there  wm  no  fear  of  her 
breaking.  Her  mArriag^  in  fact,  wis  a  happy  ona  With  few  vym* 
pathies  in  oommoo,  M.  and  Mme,  Swetehine  maiiitained,  during  a  los^  ^ 
succession  of  years,  an  implicit  rag^ird  for  each.  otherV  pursuits  nnd 
convictions. 

M.  de  Faltoux  gives  an  excelknt  picture  of  the  complexion  of  the 
society  about  the  Rusfiian  court  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  capital  was  largely  frequented  by  French  exiles,  mem* 
bers  of  the  French  nobility,  for  whom  there  w£|g  no  place  under  tk 
rSgime  of  Napoleon,  M.  de  FiiUoux  is  a  charming  w^riter,  but  he  ii  i 
conservative,  and  he  looks  back  with  tender  glancea  upon  the  penon 
and  things  of  the  French  Monarchy*  It  is  very  possible,  therelbn 
that  he  flings  n  ro^y  mantle  oTer  the  dignity  of  this  little  circle  of 
aristocnitic  fugitives*  The  group,  however,  certainly  contained  one  iffl* 
portant  figure,  — the  illustrious  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  Amhsssadoc 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  most  impassioned  and  resolute  of  the ' 
defenders  of  religious  uh  ram  on  tan  ism.  Accredited  by  a  poTirty* 
stricken  court,  and  from  a  kingdom  barely  sure  from  day  to  day  of  lii 
existence,  witliout  rcsouroes  of  his  own,  separated  from  his  family,  aiii 
oppressed  by  the  inltuence  of  a  climate  bb  rigorous  ag  that  of  his  ovi 
country  was  mild,  tlie  Count  de  ISIaistre  prolonged  his  stay  in  St 
Petersburg  through  a  hundred  grievous  embarrasismentei,  with  the  con- 
slant  purpose  of  keeping  warm,  on  behalf  of  the  national  existence  of 
his  own  countryraenj  the  animosity  of  the  Russian  government  agaioft 
Napoleon,  and  with  such  as^iistance  and  comfort  as  he  derived  from  hi* 
studies  and  hh  religion.^  convictions.  He  formed  an  intimate  acqusinlr 
ance  with  ]\Inie.  Swetchine,  and  repaid  by  an  almost  paternal  tender 
neas  and  a  sincere  regard  and  esteem  the  admiration  which  she  yielded 
to  his  distinguished  gifts  and  cliaracter.  To  the  end  of  her  day&,Miii* 
Swetehine  kept  apart  in  her  memory  a  place  for  bis  image,  and  looked 
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Dn  him  as  the  author  of  much  of  that  which  eventuftllj  grew  to  he 
r  great  happiness.  *    • 

The  origin  of  a  great  movement  is,  of  its  whol^  "history,  the  point 
)st  difficult  to  determine.  Mme.  Swetchine's  conversion  to  Roman- 
a  fairly  deserves,  in  a  psychological  sense,  the  name  of  a  great 
>vement;  but  its  rise  and  growth  can  have  been  intimately  known 
ly  to  herself.  Mme.  Swetchine  was  nothing  of  an  ep:otist ;  it  was 
i  her  practice  to  descant  to  her  friends  upon  the  secret  and  exquisite 
ocess  of  her  religious  development.     It  is  in  her  letters  to  Mile. 

Stourdza,  a  cherished  friend  attached  to  the  person  of  the  wife  of 
e  Emperor  Alexander,  that  her  doubts  begin  to  betray  themselves. 
ae  feels  at  least  that  her  genius  is  beginning  to  expand  ;  that  religion 
d^ly  becoming  a  more  imperious  necessity  in  her  life;  and  that 
though,  as  she  says,  from  the  age  of  nineteen  (she  is  now  thirty)^ 
len  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  God,  she  has  practised  the 
ost  implicit  and  most  fervent  piety,  she  is  at  present  prepared  to 
ing  to  the  subject  the  light  of  her  ripened  faculties, .and  the  ardor  of 
soul  which  ha^  fathomed  the  depth  of  worldly  pleasures. 
In  the  month  of  June,  1815,  while  all  Europe  was  thrilling  with 
e  denouement  of  the  great  Napoleonic  drama,  Mme.  Swetchine  took 
step  at  once  deeply  significant  of  the  intensity  of  her  religious  pre- 
cupations,  and  prophetic  of  the  position  which  she  was  from  that 
droent  forward  to  fill,  —  far  aloft  on  the  lonely  heights  of  contempla- 
m  and  remote  from  the  surging,  eddying  current  of  the  age,  and  the 
rmoil  of  our  actual  interests  and  tendencies.  She  had  resolved  upon  a 
m  and  patient  effort  to  conjure  faith  out  of  her  doubts,  and  to  solve 
e  problem  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
le  had  determined  not  to  content  herself  with  data  received  at  second- 
.nd,  but  to  examine  personally  the  most  minute  existing  evidence  and 
e  highest  authorities.  She  obtained  the  use  of  a  country-house  near 
•  Petersburg,  belonging  to  one  of  her  friends,  and  thither  she  trans- 
►rted  herself,  with  her  books  and  her  adopted  daughter,  Mile,  de 
aeline,  for  all  society.     Her  venture  was  of  course  criticised  by  such 

her  friends  as  were  admitted  to  her  confidence,  and  among  others  by 
e  Count  de  INIaistre,  who  would  have  had  her  take  the  matter  more 
sily,  and  await  the  visitation  of  the  Supreme  truth,  rather  than  em- 
rk  on  so  arduous  a  journey  in  pursuit  of  it.  He  urged  upon  his 
►ung  friend's  consciousness  the  immensity  of  her  enterprise  in  an  in- 
llectual  sense,^and  its  sterile  and  unprofitable  character  so  far  as  moral 
id  spiritual  effects  were  concerned,  and  drew  up  a  terrible  map  of  the 
ound  she  would  have  to  traverse,  with  all  the  Fathers  and  historians 
id  Church  records  in  the  centre,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  at 
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either  end*  ^lle  enppoted  hunsdf/'  aj^  yL  do  PhIIoux,  *'lo  lie  iitt«t 
ing  a  defiftboe.  He  was  bat  tmcmg  a  prognunme  wUieU  ^m%  Mh^mA 
in  detail"  Mm^.^wetduoe  Usteoed,  b«Dt  hm*  lit^atl,  Bmtl«d  di9frt*ell?, 
and  applied  Iherself  to  lier  work.  The  amount  of  \nhqr  which  iihi; 
achieved  daring  the  ensuing  naiiner  m  i&mctUing  truly  r^fmurkftblt;. 
She  had  aocaralelj  in|asared  her  oira  powers  i  «he  f^U  tlmi  g^lie  hiid  a 
strong  head.  She  had,  indeed,  never  been  afraid  of  Mmly.  An  m- 
mense  colleotion  of  note^bttoks,  extracts,  and  memomndu  of  In^r  I'ltrl? 
reading  remains,  to  bear  witneae  both  to  itJ  serlotifl  character  and  it''  greal 
extept.  So  in  reading,  writing,  thinking,  and  praying  gh<.«  p^x^j^^rtt  theie 
weeks  which  were  to  remain  the  eventful  weeki  of  ht?r  life,  and  to  bH 
the  seal  on  the  reat  of  her  careerp  Later,  Mme.  SweteUi/H*  n^d  to 
speak  with  eDthuiia£i&  of  occmsionally  *^  plunging  iiUo  a  hath  of  m*s\^ 
physics."  It  was  during  this  memorable  summer  that  she  made  f>9#4 
her  right  to  speak  with  authority,  bodi  of  the  plea^tures  aod  pains  of 
hard  and  continuous  thought.  How  likely  this  course  of  ^ludy  inaj 
have  been  thought  beforehand  to  oootaiii  Hie  g^rm  of  lli«cti)al  re?uli«, 
wc  are  not  iu  a  poailiuii  to  say.  All  we  know  with.ociUjiji/  19,  Uim 
Mmc.  Swetchine  came  out  from  her  retirement  with  a  conviction  of  the 
validity  of  the  claims  of  the  Romish  Church,  of  tlie  force  of  the  his- 
torical evidence  of  its  divine  establishment,  and  of  its  adherence  to  the 
sacred  principles  of  its  foundation,  which  she  never  afterwards* allowed 
to  be  shaken.  Not  only  in  the  present,  but  in  the  past  and  in  the  future, 
the  Catholic  Church  was  for  Mme.  Swetchine  the  sole  reality  —  the 
omnipotent  fact  —  in  liistory.  We  may  differ  from  her  conclusions,  hot 
we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  they  are  indeed  conclusions,  and  that  they 
were  purchased  at  the  expense  of  her  dearest  treasure,  —  the  essential 
energies  of  her  mind  and  heart  Mme.  Swetchine  had  staked  her  hap* 
piness  upon  the  truth  which  she  finally  embraced.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  people  to  die  for  their  faith :  Mme.  Swetchine  lived  emphatically  for 
hers. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  trace  in  detail  the  remainder  'of  Mme. 
Swetchine's  history.  We  will  rapidly  indicate  its  chief  incidents. 
With  her  conversion  and  her  consequent  removal  to  Paris  her  life  may 
be  said  really  to  begin  ;  but  it  becomes  at  the  same  time  so  uniform  in 
its  character,  and  so  monotonous  in  its  expression,  that  it  offers  but  t 
limited  field  for  narration.  Before  her  final  settlement  in  the  French 
capital,  Mme.  Swetchine  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  and  subsequently  two 
journeys  to  Russia :  otherwise  her  time  was  spent,  from  the  day  of  her 
arrival  to  that  of  her  death,  in  her  residence  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Ge^ 
main,  in  the  discharge  of  her  innumerable  religious  duties,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  ^'  good  works,"  and  above  all  in  the  maintenance  of  her  loloa* 
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It  was  through  her  salon^  during  her  lifetime,  that  her  influence  was 
chiefly  exerted  ;  she  made  no  claims  to  literary  distinction,  and,  although 
she  was  forever  writing,  she  never  published.  Her  social  influence 
was  of  course  gradually  achieved.  M.  de  Falloux  give;^  a  singularly 
perfect  and  graphic  account  of  it,  as  it  existed  from  1820 'to  1840.  His 
narrative  is  of  course  that  of  an  habitue^  one  of  the  initiated,  one  who 
was  in  a  manner  under  the  pledge  and  under  the  charm  ;  but  it  may 
be  cordially  recommended  to  the  reader  on  the  condition  that  he  will 
afterguards  read  the  two  articles  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  where  he  will 
find  the  subtile  spirit  of  profane  criticism  carried  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  sanctuacy,  and  twitching  the  consecrated  garments  of  the  priestess. 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  is  doubtless  the  least  bit  malicious ;  but  M.  de  Fal- 
bux  is  the  least  bit  superstitious,  and  the  two  faults  balance  each  other. 

During  these  twenty  years  of  active  influence,  Mme.  Swetchine's  life 
was  one  of  real  labor.  Hard  work  seems  to  have  been  the  great 
necessity  of  her  being.  She  rose  early,  went  to  mass,  visited  certain 
of  her  poor,  and  was  at  home  again  by  eight  o'clock.  From  this  hour 
to  three  she  ostensibly  x^hut  herself  up  in  her  study,  and  applied  herself 
to  her  books  and  papers  ;  but  we  are  assured  •  that  the  importunity  of 
her  friends  and  pensioners  was  so  great  that  these  precious  hours  were 
constantly  invaded.  From  three  to  six  she  threw  open  her  salon  to  the 
first  of  her  two  categories  of  visitors.  At  six  siie  dined.  At  nine  she 
again  received  her  friends,  until  the  small  hours  of  the  night.  Such 
was  her  daily  programme,  —  diversified  by  frequent  visits  to  the  chapel, 
which,  by  special  permission,  she  had  established  in  an  apartment  ad- 
joining her  drawing-room.  The  relations  between  the  c!iai)el  and  the 
drawing-room  were  frequent  and  intimate,  and  we  receive  the  impres- 
sion of  a  constant  gliding  to  and  fro  between  the  two  apartments. 

The  reader  will  see  to  how  large  a  dogre«  Mme.  Swetchine  had  sim- 
plified her  life.  She  had  eliminated  the  profane  element,  or  at  least 
reduced  it  to  a  narrow  marginal  relation  to  the  great  central  object. 
Her  originality,  and  her  great  merit,  to  our  mind,  is,  that  thoroughly  at- 
tached as  she  was  to  the  world  to  come,  she  maintained  on  its  behalf  the 
dignity  of  our  actual  life.  It  is  diflieult  to  say  whether  she  htid  more  of 
imagination  or  of  tact,  more  of  intellectual  passion  or  of  self-control. 
Her  soul  Wits  the  soul  of  an  ardent  devotee,  —  her  reason  was  equally 
strong  and  subtile,  —  her  mind  was  that  of  a  woman  of  the  world.  Her 
religious  conceptions  are  of  the  exquiMtely  transcendental  sort ;  and  one 
fe^ils  that,  if  she  had  surrendered  herself  to  her  imagination,  she  would 
have  drifted  into  exalted  asceticism  an^  into  a  passionate  inditference 
to  a  worldly  equilibrium.  Some  of  her  letters  reveal  that  heavy  per- 
fume of  mysticism,  that  intensity  of  contemplation,  in  which  one  detects 
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the  fktfti  insanifcj  of  piety.  Bui  l&ns.  Swetdutie  was,  afler  all,  Ke^ 
8flf,^uid  tbjB  juEtapoittion  of  her  ^shapel  'and  her  drawin^nHiair  fjrn* 
boUzes  terj  well  th*  constitutiofi  of  her  mind.  She  had  practi<^Dj 
reoondleji  the  two  ipherea  of  our  thought^ — the  natural  jincl  ttm 
supematoral,  —  and  she  made  them  play  into  each  other's  handii.  She 
WAS  a  most  efficient  link  between  the  Church  and  the  world. 

Of  her  litemry  character  there  Is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said*  SH» 
writes  well,  often  witlt  eloquence,  and  always  wiih  iubtiltj  and  ne4tTieft«; 
but  the  general  ptsbUc  need  feel  under  ao  obligation  to  asdat  M.  de  Fal* 
louz  and  her' friends  in  making  her  an  author  in  spitt:  of  Ittta^lf*  Of 
the  many  volmnes  from  her  pen  which  have  been  given  to  th«  miri^ 
tiie  first  alone  (her  letters  with  M.  de  Fallows  connecting  nitrmtlvi;) 
will  repay  the  perusal  of  any  bnt  the  really  curiaus  reader.  Womm 
of  grosser  spiritual  lextu^  and  of  a  life  iesa  harmanlously  balanGrd 
have  written  mueh  better,  Mme*  Swetehine  will  linger  in  the  ini^mofj 
chiefly  as  a  person  of  an  oKquisite  temper  and  of  Heh  moral  endow* 
tnents.  She  will  lerre  as  an  example  of  the  large  eapacitje.^  of  tfajb 
poor  human  nature  which  she  wished  to  hide  from  sight  in  the  diriDe. 


9.  —  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  ColttmMa  Institution  far  the  Ik^ 
and  Dumb,  for  the  Jear  ending  June  30,  1SG7.  Washington,  IXC 
1867.     pp.58. 

The  particukr  value  of  this  Report  over  those  which  have  preceded 
it  froni  the  Government  School  for  Deaf  Mutea  in  Washington  U  dm 
to  the  account  which  it  contains  of  the  European  echook  of  the  samt 
class.  Mr.  Edward  Galtaudct,  a  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Urst  perma- 
nent deaf-mute  school  in  America,  is  the  President  of  the  Columbis 
Institution,  and  has  visiied  during  the  past  year  upwardi  of  forty  oC 
the  European  schools,  including  the  olde<;t  and  be^t  known  establish' 
ments  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  especial  purpoBe  of  learning  by 
actual  inspection  what  place  ia  oseigned  to  articulation  in  the  mcEhod  of 
teaching  there.  As  the  general  result  of  this  inspection,  Mr.  Gallaudet 
says  : — 

*'  In  the  somewhat  extended  examinations  of  the  leading  deaf-mute  schools 
of  Europe,  no  one  point  has  produced  a  deeper  impression  upon  my  mind 
than  the  extent  to  which  the  teaching  of  articulation  has  been  introduced  into 
localities  where  it  was  formerly  denied  admission.  The  institutions  of  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden,  ^nd  Denmark,  originally  pursuing  the  nat- 
ural method  "  (meaning  the  method  of  signs),  **  now  cultivate  articulation 
vigorously  and  efTectively."  —  p.  50. 
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[This  statement  is  made  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  schools  of 
gland  and  Ireland,  some  of  which  employ  articulation  as  a  means 
instruction,  but  which  do  not  .seem  to  have  participated  in  the  gen- 
1  improvement  of  methods  of  instruction  noticed  in  the  Ck)ntinental 
ools.  Descending  to  particulars  in  regard  to  (he  latter,  we  learn 
t  the  Imperial  Institutions  of  France  (at  Paris  and  Bordeaux)  have  ' 
only  adopted  the  teaching  of  articulation,  but  have  made  .good  pro- 
^ss  in  it.  Mr.  Gallandet  saw  at  P^ris  the  exercises  of  a  large  class 
articulating  pupils  under  Professor  Vaisse,  who  in  this  country  is, 
^lusively  known  as  a  teacher  of  the  sign  language,  but  who  seems  to 
ire  taken  up  the  other  method  with  some  enthusiasm,  though  not  to 
(  exclusion  of  signs,  by  any  means.  In  the  Paris  Institution,  says 
r-  Gallaudet, — 

*  Inatruction  in  artificial  speech  is  now  given  at  stated  boors  daily  by  a* 
jority  of  the  instructors  in  the  Institution.  All  new  pupils  are  required  to 
;age  in  these  oral  exercises  for  a  sufficient  time  to  determine  the  degree  of 
iceas  they  are  likely  to  achieve.  After  a  trial  of  two  years,  further  effort 
ises  with  those  who  fail  to  attain  to  a  certain  standard  of  fluency,  but  with 
5  remainder  articulation  is  made  a  regular  pursuit  during  the  entire  term  of 

idy I  canuot  better  give  you  an  idea  of  the  thoroughness  and 

jcess  attending  the  teaching  of  articulation  in  this  Institution  than  by  de- 
ling what  I  witnessed  in  a  class  of  thirty  boys,  taught  by  Professor  Vaisse 
nsclf. 

"  Standing  before  them  with  his  hands  folded  behind  his  back,  relying 
lolly  on  his  vocal  organs  as  a  means  of  communicating  what  he  wished  to 
y  to  his  pupils,  he  repeated  slowly  and  distinctly  sentences  of  moderate 
igth.     Single  pupils  were  then  required  to  come  forward  and  write  what 

d   been  spoken  by  the  instructor Every  pupil  of  the  class  was 

lied  on  to  participate  in  tliis  exercise.  Some  naturally  showed  greater 
ickness  than  others,  but  it  was  plainly  evident  that  all  had  acquired  the 
t  of  reading  from  the  lips,  and  of  oral  speech,  to  a  degree  which  would 
eatly  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  hearing  and  speaking  persons.  The 
ijority  of  these  boys  had  once  heard,  but  several  were  toto-congenitally 
•af.  With  many  of  them  I  conversed  orally  and  succeeded  in  making 
em  comprehend  me."  —  pp.  28,  29. 

At  the  great  Russian  school  in  St.  Petersburg  a  like  change  has 
^en  made  within  a  few  years,  the  language  of  signs  being  no  longer 
delusively  used,  but  being  combined  with  oral  language  in  the  instruc- 
jn  of  nearly  one  half  the  pupils.    Mr.  Gallaudet  says  of  this  school :  — 

"  In  articulation  I  was  accorded  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  vocal  powcFS 
'  more  than  sixty  boys,  beginning  with  the  youngest  pupil,  and  proceeding 
regular  onler  up  to  pupils  of  four  and  five  years*  standing.  Of  all  these 
ipils  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  succeed  in  uttering  articulate  sounds,  or 
ho  failed  to  imitate,  more  or  less  perfectly,  the  expressions  given  him  by  the 
rector."  — p.  40. 
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At  Copenhagen  a  still  closer  combination  of  tbe  two  modes  of  tMdi- 
ing  has  been  made,  where  formerly  the  sign  language  was  escdonTdy 
employed.  It  seems  that  the  Royal  Institution  of  Denmark  is  now  ii 
charge  of  a  teacher  named  Hansen,  who  is  an  enthasiast  for  ardenla- 
tion,  although  he  uses  principally  the  sign  language  in  his  scbooL  Bat 
he  consents  to  the  transfer  from  his  classes,  to'  a  private. school  of  arti» 
uhuion  taught  by  Mr.  Keller,  of  such  pupils  as  show  a  special  capadtf 
for  acquiring  oral  language ;  and  these  two  schooLs  fbrmerlj  rifsl^ 
now  emulate  each  other  only  in  seeking  to  advance  the  instmctioD  of 
the  deaf-mute  children  of  Denmark.    The  Report  goes  on  to  sHj : — 

"  All  deaf  mutes  seeking  the  bounty 'of  the  government  for  their  edocatMS 
go  first  to  the  Royal  Institution.  After  remaining  there  fhaat  one  month,  s 
commission,  consisting  of  the  directors  of  both  schools,  with  the  CabiiMt  8» 
retary,  under  whose  control  all  the  state  institutions  of  benevolenos  ve 
placed,'  examine  the  mutes  thus  admitted  to  the  Royal  Institution,  tnufiv- 
ring  ill!  who  are  found  to  hear  a  little  or  speak  a  little,  or  who  ibowasy 
special  facility  in  acquiring  artificial  speech,  to  Mr.  Keller^s  school,  anthv- 
izintr  the  payment  to  him  of  the  same  amount  per  annum,  per  capita,  as  is 
allowed  to  the  Royal  Institution.  All  pupils  not  falling  under  the  al»ove- 
named  conditions  are  retaine<l  in  the  Royal  Institution.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  dircM'tors  of  the  two  institutions  are  entirely  friendly,  and  «>  tarai 
I  could  judjre,  in  both  establishments,  actual,  eirective  labor  was  carried  od 
for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  an<l  dumb."     p.  42. 

This  coml>in:Uion  of  the  two  systems  (though,  perhaps,  not  in  the  prf»- 
portions  existing  in  the  two  Danish  schools)  is  strongly  favored  by  Mr. 
Gallaud(^t,  who  lays  before  the  directors  of  his  institution  the  follow- 
ing dclinite  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  primary  education  o(  ilie 
deaf  and  dumb  :  — 

''  1st.  That  instruction  in  artificiiil  speech  and  lip  reading  be  entered  up5n 
at  as  early  a  diy  as  possible ;  that  all  pupils  in  our  ])rimary  department  U 
afforded  opportunities  of  engaging  in  this,  until  it  plairdy  appears  that  s«irL->< 
is  unlikely  to  crown  their  eiforts  ;  that  with  those  who  evince  facility  in  oral 
exercises,  instruction  shall  be  continued  during  their  entire  residence  in  th^ 

institution,     'id.  That  in  order  to  nifonl   time  for  this  new  branch 

the  term  of  stJidy  in  the  j)rirnary  deprirtment  be  extended  to  nine  year?,  an.! 
the  a;5e  of  admission  be  fixdl  at  eight  years,  instead  of  ten,  as  heretofonf." 
p.  54. 

It  IS  manifest  that  the  tendency  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  tbe  United 
States  is  towards  the  method  here  reeommen<led,  while,  in  some  jKiriic- 
idars,  we  are  going  still  further.  The  age  of  admission  for  \)U\nU  in 
New  York  is  at  present  only  six  years,  and  in  the  Massachusetts 
school  at  Northampton  (The  Clarke  In>tilntion),  it  is  fixed  at  five 
years.     In  thin  school,  too.  as  well  as  in  an   English-speaking  German 
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In  the  dty  of  New  York,  articuTation  is  at  present  the  exclusive 
of  lt!fiching.  In  sdveml  of  the  larger  American  achooU  the 
^t  will  be  made  to  combine  the  us^e  of  oral  language  with  that  of 
,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  Las  hitherto  been  done«  At  thtj 
fork  In^Lhuiion  thi»  experiment  has  already  begQn»  and  there  Ib 
prospect  for  introducing  it  even  at  Hartford* 
ili reeling  attention,  as  we  did  a  year  ago,  lo  the  history  and  *uc- 
"  the  m<^thod  of  articulation,  we  desired  chiefly  to  see  justice  done 
Dch  of  deaf-mute  instruction  much  neglected  in  America*  We 
Lippoiic  that  the  sign  language  could  be  dispensed  with,  but 
its  use  could  be  brought  within  the  proper  limits*  Among 
3aenees  which  have  operated  <luring  the  past  twelve  months  lo 
[about  this  desired  result^  the  tour  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  this  Re- 
which  it  in  described,  have  beeo  as  im|K>rtant  as  any.  The 
[»n  and  the  well-known  [>re<lilections  of  this  gentleman^  his  candor 
Wlities,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  pursued  inquiries  that  resulted 
fcrentlj  from  what  he  probably  expected,  all  coroblne  to  give 
to  what  he  haa  written.  His  Report  cannot  be  considered  as 
titing  the  subject ;  indeed,  it  does  little  more  than  furnttih  notea  for 
extended  investigation  ;  but^  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  deserves  warm 
The  combined  method  of  inatruction  which  it  advocates,  when 
leveloped  by  long  and  impartial  trial,  we  have  no  doubt  will  be 
I  tiie  best  for  the  children  who  are  to  be  taught.  Further  experi- 
irill  probably  convitice  Mr.  Gallaudet  ihal  oral  langufige  has  a 
value  than  even  he  assigns  to  it ;  while  those  who  denounce 
(JO  language  will  learn  that  it  has  ita  uses  as  well  as  its  abuses, 
at  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the  education  of  a  large  propor- 
'  deaf-mutes. 

Bay  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  most  of  the  Reports  of  deaf- 

I»chaoU  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  year  discuss  this  ques- 

\nd  that  the  Fir*t  Report  of  the  Clarke  Institution  (annexed  to 

leport  of  tlie  Massacliustrtts  Boiird  of  Education)  gives  an  inter- 

fjg  history  of  that  establishment. 


li 


A  Grammar  of  (he  Engluh  Lanpia§0,    By  Samuel  S*  Gke£N£, 
A«  H.     Philadelphia:  Cowperthwait  &:  Co.     1S67. 

>U0B  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  philological  learning 

thii  present   century,  our  grammars  still  follow  in   the   beaten 

;  of  Lindley  Murray,  differing  only  in  the  mo<ie  of  treating  the 

and  perhaps  in  accuracy  and  fulness  of  detail     They  are  only 

tit  patterns  out  of  the  same  material^  seeking,  through  some 

^.  cvu.  — NO.  220.  22 
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mechanical  device,  to  suit  the  taste  for  variety.     They  give  us  » 
the  results  of  modern  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  sp<<ecb, 
even  into  the  specialties  of  our  English  tongue,  but  the  suhjei 
presented  in  a  series  of  arhitrary  rules  hased  in  ^reat  part  im 
upon  the  concurrent  practice  of  irell -in formed  spenkers.     Upon 
which  constitutes  the  real  etruoture  of  tlie  language  ihey  fnter  tef 
slightly,  if  at  all     The  grammar  of  Professor  Greene  may  be  talci 
a  partial  exception  fo  this  statement.     Though  his  stand-point 
same  as  timt  of  older  grammarians,  yet  he  has  given  us  some  of  tl 
results  of  philological  research,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  Engliih 
language.     He  might  have  drawn  more  largely,  indeed,   from   llai 
siource,  but  his  aim  has  been  to  prejiare  a  pmrtirjil  gramm:: 
should  comprise,  williin  moderate  limits,  the  ordinary  rules  of 
guage,  and  in  this  he  has  eminently  succeeded*     He  has  adopted 
extreme   analytical  method  in  treating  the  subject,  which  to 
teachers  will  prove  a  strong  recommendation  of  tlie  work* 

Some  of  his  statements,  however,  dtrike  us  as  exceptionable^ 
instance,  when  he  calls  out  of  instead  of  &c,,  **  complex  prt^jo^v'^'^r*" 
In  another  place  he  defines  **  complex  **  as  resulting  from  the   i 
dis^similnr  elements,  which  ia  not   the  case   here.     They  are 
eompouml  prepositions,  and   form  one  variety  of  the  improper    ,     ^ 
osition*     Again  (p.    156),  but  is  called  an   adversative  coi^unctiooi 
**  which  Himply  shows  opposition  without  emphasis.*'     But  ;" 
tive  clauses  are  rendered  more  or  less  emphatic  from  the  0| 
contrast,  which  they  denote  to  the  preceding  clause^  and,  coming 
they  receive  th<j  greater  intonation.     The  erophabis  aiiJ^es  from  the 
nature  of  the  adversative  clause.     StiU^  t/et,  &c.,  have  a  coocossiir" 
well  as  antithetic  force,  and  are  often  joined  to  ^>mA  to  iucreaae 
emphasis.     On  page  14^3,  it  is  not  an  adequate  explanation  to  «ay 
methmh  and  meihought^  »fec.,  may  be  regarded  as  impersonal  or  lurij 
sonal  (?)  verbs,  and  equivalent  to  **  I  think,"  A:c.     This  lodt 
wnll  be  likely  to  mislead  the  learner.     The  verb  in  **  I  think  *'  is 
the  same  as  in  ine(hiHk$,     The  latter  comes  from  the  Anglo-Sj 
TUIKCA.N  —  *efem,  and  me  is  in  the  dative  case.     The  meaning  Ui 
fore  t3  to  WW  it  seems  (mjhi  videiur)*     The  anomaly  descrrcxs  nol 
because  it  is  a  rare  instance  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  consti-uctioi 
in  English,  notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of  llie  form*      i 
present  tense,  we  are  told,  is  used  first  to  **■  denote  an  actiou  m§  ia  il 
complete  at  the  precise  moment  of  speaking.*'     Ex* :  «'  I  ?ee  it,' 
feel  the  heat.**     But  we  could  not  say  **  1  see  the  man,"  unle^  w€ 
seeing  him  **  at  the  precise  moment  of  spt-*aking,"  so  that  *"  I  am 
ing"  is  implied  in  **  J  see,"  only  the  former  makea  prooiifii 
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btinuanee  of  tlie  act,  while  the  latter  does  not ;  and  this  Is  precisely  the 
fcrcncc  between  thera.     If,  however,  ^'complete*'  be  taken  in  the 
:^f  entire,  fuU^  and  a-?  referring  to  the  act  of  aceing,  this  act  is  just 
aplete  and  full  in  "  I  am  seeing "  as  in  **  I  see."     A^ain»  the 
tense,  in  its  secondary  use,  "  denotes  an  action  as  completed, 
altnulng  in  it^  e0ect8  till  the  time  of  speaking  "     Ex, :  "  Jupiler 
ivolvt*d  around  the   sun   for  ages."     Here  a  meaning  is  given 
tenm  which  is  derived  from  the  supplementary  object  of  time^ 
b€  itmsQ  itself  has  the  same  force  in  ^^he  has  been  here  bid  a 
ime"  as  in  **  he  has  hem  here,  but  has  now  lefL"     The  author 
to  have  in   mind  a  well-known   use  of  the  Greek  and    Latin 
where  we  employ  the  present ;  as,  **  the   house  is   built/*  an 
tic  wsfi  of  the  present  which  ohould  be  pointed  out*     The  author 
'  very  fond  of  a  definition,  a>  when  he  tells  us,  "  The  emphatic 
represenU  the  acl  with  t-mphasis"  (how  could  it  do  otherwise?) 
occnsionally  treats  us  lo  a  novel  statement,  as,  "  The  pasisive  voice 
us  to  conceal  ilie  agent,"  by  which  he  means  that  the  passive 
not  require  that  the  agent  should  be  formally  expressed* 
author's  system  for  the  analy-is  of  sentences  we  have  not  t»pace 
licc%     In  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  comjxmnd  propo- 
he  has  drawn  largely  from  Becker,  but  differs  materially  from 
the  analysis  of  the  simple  proposition.     This  is  more  important 
compound  proposition  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  simple 
H«?  diiTfrs  also  from  him  in  not  commencing  with  the  analysis 
1  propojiitioji,  and  considering  all  the  parts  of  speecli  from  tlieir 
I  to  it.     We  propose  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  Beckerian 
that  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  may  observe  its 
city,  and  also  how  distinctly  it  reveals  the  real  framework  of  the 

The  proposition  is  taken  as  the  grand  unit  in  language,  and  nil 

|te  words,  or  combinations  q^  words,  as  only  parts  of  this  greater 

Ble.     Even  the  grammatical  relations  between  the  words  have  refer- 

nd  arc  subordinate,  to  this  higher  relation,  which  hinds  the  whole 

iBingle  thought  or  sentence.     Separate  words  and  phrases,  taken 

Ldv«^s,  are  only  fractional  and  unrelated  parts ;  but  thrown  into 

1  of  a  proposition,  they  assume  an  organic  relatioQ  and  constitute 

And  since  all  speech  is  made  up  of  this  fundamental  unit  in  its 

It  forms  and  combinations,  Its  analysis  furnishes  us  with  a  key  to 

liolc  organism  of  speech. 

The  words  in  languaf!:e  are  divided  according  to  their  intellectual 

^t  into  notional  words  and  relational  words^  the  foiiner  expressing 

ad  the  hitter  only  the  rehitlon  of  ideas.     Of  the  first  class^  the 
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noun  and  verb  are  the  most  important,  since  tbey  denote  oIjj* 
existences,  nm\  activities  or  states  of  being,      Tbe^   two  ch 
conceptions  form  tl)e  great  auUtbesis  m  thought  and  langiiag<^,  9 
and  motion  U  the  great  antithesis  in  nature.     But  nouns  Iui%'e  i|ui| 
and  verbs*  modes  of  action,  and  this  i^ives  ri&e  to  ••  ! 

notional  words,  the  adjective  and  adverb*     In  llm   ?i  , 

bodies  move  slowly,"  we  have  all  the  notional  words  in  1an| 
The  rest  ai*e  relational,  including  also  many  adverbs.     Notional 
are  combined,  cither  througli  iuHection  or  by  means  of  relational  y 
to  express  a  combination  of  ideas,  a^  **  Tb«i  king's  palat^e,"  '*  The  ( 
in  the  garden."     Adjectives  are  joined  to  noons  to  describe  or  i 
vidualize  them  more  fully*     In  all  such  eases,  however,  the  lang 
must  conform  to  the  proper  relations  of  the  idea,     Wtj 
"A  tree  of  water,"  because  no  such  relation  can  exist  betw€ 
objects.     Such  combinations,   moreover,  are  simple  apprcheDJliO 
the  mind.     But  when  we  assert  that  one  idea  belongs  to  another,  i 
quality  of  it  or  an  activity  whieh  may  be  affirmed  of  it,  a  higher  i 
is  brought  into  use,  namely,  the  juJffmenty  and  a  judgment  expr 
words  is  a  proposition^ — ^the  grand  unit  indefinitely  multiplied  inl 
structure  of  speech.     It  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  iJie  veHi] 
noun. 

I.  Omitting  the  imperfect  proposition  (which  consists  in  a 
predication  without  a  logical  subject,  as  **it  nuns^'*    "pliut"),! 
simple  proposition  consists   of  two  essential   factors,  a    ^^..i :   - 
predicate.     The  union  of  the^e  is  called  the  predicativi 
TION,  and  is  indicated  by  the  agreement  of  the  verb  with  ii»  mk^ 
This  is  the  leading  combination  in  language.     The  otlmrs  are  mh 
nate  to  it.     The  subject  is  always  a  noun,  or  some  word  used  wji 
force  of  a  noun.     The  predicate  may  be  a  verb,  aa  **  Man 
adjective,  as  *^  Mati  is  mortal^^  a  noun,  as  **  John  is  a  ph^ 
preposition  and  its  ease,  as  ^*  The  merchant  1*  in  New  Tork^ 
adverb,  as  **  The  fire  is  oi^."     These  are  ali  the  varieties  of  the  1 
cate.     The  mode  of  the  predication  varies.     It  may  be  af] 
negative,  interrogative,  conditional,  or  imperative. 

IL  The  substantive  idea  may  be  enlarged  or  modified:  1.  Bjj 
adjective ;  as,  *^  the  good  man  is  loved/*  2.  Hy  a  noun  in  appoditi 
as,  "  Chiist  ike  ^i*toe£r  died."  3.  A  noun  ifi  the  genitive  ca*e;J 
**  Oaiar's  party  (or  the  party  of  Cscsar)  was  Iriuiuphant,"  4.  A  | 
tion  and  its  case ;  as,  **  a  friend  to  the  cause  is  needed/*  •*  the 
the  city  were  slain."  These  are  all  the  varieties.  This  txi 
individualization  of  the  subject,  is  called  the  attribuHve  caml 

III.  It  is  the  nature  of  some  verbs  to  express  an  action  whld 
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only  to  the  subject ;  as?,  "The  bird  fliee/*  and  they  are  called  siiIh 

i'g!*.     Others  expre^ts  an  action  wbi<!h  is  exerted  upon  an  object,  or 

in  reference  to  it,  and  are  called  olffectirc  verbs,     AH  verbti  nnay 

JncJuded  in  these  two  classes.     The  various  objects  which  follow  the 

ive  verb,  and  are  necessary  to  its  full  predication,  are  called  com- 

niajy  objects.     They   are:    L   The  passh^   object;   as,   "God 

the  world.'*     2.  The  dative^  with  the  passive  object ;  a5»  "John 

tl>e  IxKik  to  Charlfg.**     3,  The  genitive  object;  as,  **  He  repents 

* hiM  foUtj*^     4*  The  passive,  with  t\iQ  factitive  object;  as,  "They 

him  king**     Besides  these  objects,  there  are  certain  external  re- 

s,  often  denoted,  which  ^rve  to  individualize  still  further  the  action 

^  the  verb,  or  limit  to  a  particular  time,  place,  &c.     These  are  called 

Ummtwry  objects^  and  denote  the  iim€y  place,  manner,  cause,  and 

stfficen     TJieae  relatione  may  be  expressed  by  adverbs,  btjt  they 

often  expressed  by  a  noun  depending  on  a  preposition,  which  ia  the 

ponent  of  the  relation ;  as,  "  I  heard  a  good  sermon  in  th<*  churchy 

Sunday ''  {place  and  <rme)/*They  received  us  gladly''  {manner)^ 

[Xliey  died   i'rora   hunger"   (cause) ^  "He  said   it  in   my  presence'^ 

tenee)*    AH  verbs  may  take  a  supplementary  object  after  them. 

ivest,  also,  like  verbs,  are  subjective  or  object Ive^  the  latter  taking 

them  complementary'^  objects ;  as,  "  useful  for  fooil,**  "  devoid  of 

(genitive  objective), 
Ijectives  are  followed  by  the  aupplemenlary  objective;  as,  "ripe 
nutiuiin,"  '*good  by  nature.'*  These  different  objects,  with  the 
itcate,  form  the  objective  combination.  These  three  combinations, 
!  predicative^  the  attributive,  and  the  objective^  are  all  the  combiaa- 
^i'Mi-  in  language.  The  attributive  belongs  to  the  noun,  and  maybe 
Joined  with  it  in  any  rehition,  and  the  objective  belongs  to  the  verb.  To 
One  of  these  three  combinations  every  word  in  a  sentence  belongs. 
T^heseare  all  the  parts  that  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  simple  jiropo- 
liitioQ.  Its  limits  are  very  sharply  defined  in  language^  since  it  mu^t 
mJways  contain  a  full  predication,  with  all  tlte  external  relations  i^- 
i[|iiired  in  the  ca^-^e.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the  U8e  ami  grammatical 
Yielntion  of  all  the  parts  of  speech  may  be  learned  from  it,  except  the 
wtiaiive  pronoun,  and  some  varieties  of  the  conjunction.  All  other 
4ienlences  are  formed  from  combinations  of  the  simple  sentence.  Of 
these  combinations  we  have  two  forms,  subordinate  and  co-ordinate, 

I*  Subordinate  compound  proposition,  A  pro|)06ition  may  itself  be 
the  subject  of  thought,  so  as  to  form  but  a.single  or  complex  index  in 
the  mind,  and  hence  may  stand  in  the  relation  of  any  one  of  the 
aotiocial  words  to  the  proi»osition,  except  to  the  verb  iUelf.  A  proposi- 
ttoo  thus  iiped  may  stand  in  the  place  of  a  noun ;  as,  *'  Thai  God  ex- 


«.  ^^x*vvruiai  proposinon 
is  coincident  with  the  actioi 
heard  this,  he  marvelled." 
we  departed."  3.  It  is  sub 
divided  the  inheritance."  A 
the  adverbial  clause ;  as,  " 
quency ;  as,  "  Whenever  he 
him." 

2.  Adverbial  proposition  c 
whence  ;  as,  "  I  reap  where 
come,"  "  Return  whence  ye 
tive  or  adjective  clauses  ;  as 
place  where  they  laid  him  "  {t 
•  3.  Adverbial  proposition  o 
1.  By  comparison;  as,  "  He 
effect ;  as,  "  He  speaks  so  tha 
equal  degrees ;  as,  "  This  is  j 
as,  "  He  is  richer  than  his  bro 
longer  1  knew  him,  the  more  I 

4.  Adverbial  proposition  of 
and  complicated  relations  of  t 
The  real  ground,  or  cause ;  t 
logical  ground,  or  reason  ;  4 
The  adversative  ground,  or  co 
pose.     But  as  the  reah  morale 
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ition;  2.  A  supposiuon  which  may  be  verified  hereafter;  S»  A  sup- 
kitioxi  without  regartl  to  tuct  ;    4  A  8uppo?ition   opposed  to   fact. 
!  are  gome  departures  from  these  foruis^  which  we  have  not  spaco  1 
lice. 

(£•  The  adifersatim  or  concessive  ^ound,  u  e.  the  ground  for  the 
a-actualit/  of  the  leading  predication ;  ast  ^*  He  hijrs  up  monejf 
agU  hU  salary  U  snialL"  This  gi'ound  may  he  expressed  in  the 
iple  proposition ;  ae,  **  He  lays  up  money,  iiotwithataHding  his  svhiU 


ylL  Tk4  tsUimcUe  ground^  or  purpose  /  a8,  ♦*  I  read  that  I  may  be  in- 
iiet^d***  ss  ♦*  1  read  for  instniction/*  **  He  changtid  lii^  dress,  in  order 
hr  might  escxipe." 
( IL  or  tlie  compound  co-ordinate  proijoeition  we  have  three  varie* 
,  namely  I  the  copulatips^  adversative^  and  causal :  1.  In  the  copi/da- 
variety  the  assertions  are  merely  coupled  together,  as  in  the 
tition  of  sepanite  *iuantities,  with  the  i?ign  of  addition.  Some  logi* 
relation  must  exist  between  them,  but  it  is  often  very  slight.  We 
gtinjruiijh  only  the  following  forms:  1.  When  the  propositions  are  of 
cqujil  logiwil  worth,  but  unemphatic^  they  are  written  with  the  usual 
cx>miC'etiv*^ ;  a^,  **  Th«  sun  sliines,  and  the  air  is  warm/*  2*  When  of 
equal  logical  worrfi,  but  emphatic^  tliey  are  expressed  without  the  con- 
junction;  as,  "Life  is  short,"  "Art  is  long.**  The  omission  of  the 
o>iiri<^t  '  L'gsitaies  a  longer  pause  between  the  propositions,  and 

addd  ^  .     The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  use  of  ordiuative 

pRrticles,  ^>jfi,  stcoiidly,  &c*  -8.  The  propositions  may  be  emphatic, 
but  of  unequal  worth ;  as,  *"  He  has  not  only  learned  his  lesson,  but  he 
understands  it,"  thus  forming  a  climax ;  **  I  have  formed  him ;  yea,  I 
(kve  made  him.*'  4.  Where  the  emphasis  li&?,  not  upon  the  assertions 
Qselvest  but  upou  their  union ;  as*  "  He  is  both  learned  and 
wtatJ*** 

2.  The  adversa/ire  compound  proposition,  L  Anuthefic,  **  He  did 
not  siiil  to  England,  but  to  France/'  2.  Restriction,  **  The  house  is 
|y>nvenient,  but  the  garden  is  waste."  3.  Disjunctive,  *' Either  the 
^irorld  had  a  Creator,  or  it  existed  by  chance." 

3.  Causai    compound  projyoHlion.     1.  Causal,  **The    flowers   are 
seen,  for  the  night  was  cold."     2,   AUative,  **Time  speeds,  theit 

seijie  the  day.*'     Wc  have  here  also  the  real,  moral,  and  logic 
eaiii^.     Conjunotioua  are  the  indices  of  the  relation  between  pro[K)- 

aoua,  and  their  use  can  be  learned  only  in  connection  with  the  propo-j 

iuns  which  they  unite, 

in.  Tim  intermediate  proposition.  This  is  formed  by  the  use  of 
the  partici|^le  and  the  intiaitive.     The  participle  has  the  force  and  rec- 
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tion  of  the  verb   without   its   predtcation*     Wbeoevi^r.    ' 
aclionf;  are  so  related  to  each  other  that  the  ono  isMJOUi  li  ^\ui 

merely  describes  the  other,  ia  preliminary  to  it,  or  denotes  m>me  atioid' 
ant  circumstance  or  condition  of  it^  the  Terb  so  used  may  take 
participial  form,  the  predication  being  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  oil 
verb.  Thi&  occurs  often,  where  the  two  verbs  refer  to  the  same 
as,  **  He  amwering  said  "  (intermediate  between  a  simple  prap 
fmd  **  he  aaswered  and  aaid  "),  "  He  worshipped  leaning  on  Lk  \ 
If  the  verbs  refer  to  different  subjects,  then  the  preliminary  or  incidiii 
verh^  with  its  subject,  are  placed  in  the  nominative  absolnle;  t^^_ 
enemy  advancing,  we  retreated***  The  participial  clause  tnaj 
the  time^  cause,  manner,  or  condition,  and  hence  can  gene 
reaolved  by  a  subordinate  pro[X)sition,  The  (jariicipuil  eurti^tryetiu 
more  rhetorical  and  elegant  ofit-'n,  but  less  exact  and  pbilu^tof] 
The  substitution  of  the  subordinate  proposition  for  the  participial  clad 
18  a  change  which  is  taking  place  in  our  language  at  the  present 
time. 

2.   The  infinitive  mood  is  the  noun  form  of  the  verb,  and  therefi 
may  follow  the  construction  of  the  noun.     Thus,  it  is  often  the  div 
object  of  the  verb ;  as,  **  I  desire  to  learn  '*  (=  I  desire  learnin;?)  ;  ( 
the  factitive  object ;  as,  "  He  made  Israel  to  wn":  or  without  the  pii 
osition,  as,  **  He   made  him  do  it"     Its  primary   use  is  to  denote  | 
purpose  or  final  cause ;  as,  *'  What  went  ye  out  for  fo  JKfe  /  **     It  id  ^ 
the  complement  of  an  adjective  ;  as,  "  useful  to  road."     In  such 
is  properly  a  supine.     When  it  has  a  subject  before   it,  it   may^ 
resolved  into  a  dependent  clause;  as,  **I  wish  you  to  learn"  (= 
wish  that  you  may  learn*'). 

The  period  is  the  last  and   most  complicated  combination  of  sp 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  artificial  in  its  structure.     It  miu 
admitted,  however,  that  in  Euf^li'^h  we  are  still  at  sea  as  to  what  ( 
Btitutes  a  period.     Our  gnminiarians  |>ass  the  subject  ovt;r  In  aile 
and  the  dictionaries  ibrnish  us  no  ade<iuate  definition.     Acconiio 
Becker,  the  period  consists  of  two  members,  or  part«,  related  to  < 
other  in  the  predicament  of  afUithasin  or  carnality.      As  only  two  ] 
biTs  can  form  a  proper  unity,  the  period  must  always  be  bimi^E] 
But  the  members  themselves  may  be  compounded.     These  two 
hers  form  a  protasis  and   apodosis  mutually   dependent  and  rela 
This  results  from  the  antithetic  and  cnusnl  relation  of  the  [i  i 
other.     There  is  also  a   certain    rhythmical  or  balanced  1 
whole,  which  serves  to  indicate  more  fully  the  logical  relation  of  j 
parts.     The  leading  members  arc  separated  by  longer  pan 
other  parts  so  arranged  as  not  to  disturb  the  unity  and  ^ 
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^»e  whule.     The  compound  period  contains  two  or  more  protases  and 


fier«  remaio  lo  be  considered  t)ie  laws  of  coUoealion,    The  rule  in 

lngli«h  for  the  arrangement  of  words  and  sentences  1b  the  logical  order 

thought.     But  there  may  be  reasons  for  a  departure  from  this  to 

rtain  extent.     The  disturbing  causes  are  emphmU,  antiihem^  and 

my.     The  extent  to  which  these  forces  inlerrere  with  the  natural 

order  of  words  and  clauses  is  an  interesting  subject  which  we  can  only* 

allude  to  here. 

'       llslt  grammars  give  us  but  a  narrow  and  imperfect  view  of 
iiclure  of  the  Iwnguage.     They  are  occupied  chiejly  with  the 
ili^ussion  of  ihe  so-called  parts  of  sfieech,  and  treat  of  them  in  their 
-  '  '    ri  to  one  another,  and  not  in  their  relation  to  the  sentence.     But 
nework  of  the  language  doe^  not  lie  in  the  parts  of  speech  and 
ir  grammaiical  connection.     In  all  this  there  ia  no  structure,  no 
iplete  whole.     But  when  the  parts  of  speech  take  the  form  of  a 
iition,  we  meet  with  a  structure  and  an  organism,  and  this  organ- 
becomes  more  extended  an»l  complicated  in  the  various  relations 
dependencies  of  the  simple  proposition  in  its  compound  forms,  and 
reaches  its  fullest  expansion  and  greatest  complication  in  the  simple 
compound  periods*     To  speak  the  English  language  correctly  is 
dimply  to  armnge  the  words  according  to  their  grammatical  t^on- 
fjeciion,  but  to  construct  with  accunicy  your  propositions,  and  combine 
them  in  their  compound  forms  according  to  the  logical  relations  of  the 
thoughts  which  they  express,  and  in  thoj^e  modes  which  are  recognized 
in  Llie  usage  of  the  language.     How  to  do  this  is  the  great  (|uestion  in 
any  e{>eeoh,  for  here  you  come  at  its  real  structure.     The  student  who 
knows  only  the  grammatical  relation  of  words  is  without  a  key  to  the 
*^       r  solution  of  this  question.     There  is  still  before  hiiii  a  terra  tn- 
'  in  the  higher  constructions  of  the  language,  with  whii'Jj  he  can 
|uaint  himself  only  by  long  practice  and  the  careful  study  of  the 
jlyle  of  other  men.     And  even  if  he  succeeds  in  gaining  a  command  of 
the  language  so  as  to  express  himself  fully  and  accurately^  still  he  may 
^•e  able  to  state  intelligibly  why  he  uses  a  particular  mode  of 
-ion  in  preference  to  another.     No  matter  how  many  languagea 
a  man  may  have  studied,  if  he  has  observed  only  tlt«  grammatteal  re* 
►ns  of  words,  he  is  in  the  same  dilemma  in  regard  to  the  higher 
ibinations  of  speech.     And  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  different  re- 
sults to  which  men  attain,  who  are  called  to  speak  or  write  the  lan- 
guage in  a  public  way,  with  only  this  preparation  to  which  we  have 
referred.     One,  with  a  sound  judgment  and  a  correct  taste,  —  to  a  great 
extent  the  endowments  of  hia  nature,  —  acquires  a  correct  and  forcible 
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style,  in  which  all  the  relation*  of  Uiought  are  fully  and  |>roperlyj 
pressed.  Another,  giJled  with  less  power  of  judgrixeot,  ba 
taste  and  a  sensieivo  ear  to  the  mere  harmony  of  language,  gacrifins 
the  logical  connections  of  his  thought  to  the  rhythm  and  tlnw  of  hi?  mi- 
tences;  lulls  you  with  the  melody  of  his  style,  bat  fmh  lo  inirtruct 
the  understanding.  You  call  bim  illogical^  but  he  is  doiDg  his  beil  1^ 
speak  the  language  in  its  perfection  as  he  understands  it,  AootlMr, 
fond  of  emphatic  statement  and  of  bold  autitheisis,  especially  of  difi 
great  antithesis  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  and  lliiA  hih 
plied  in  all  moral  qualities,  throws  his  thoughts  into  an  todepeodnsot 
form,  neglects  the  usual  connectives  and  jointures  of  his  eenteiieea,  lad 
secures  emphasis  by  the  very  irregularities  of  his  style.  Neitbtr  id 
the  two  men  last  mentioned,  in  truth,  speaks  the  EuglUh  bici« 
they  speak  rather  a  dialect  of  their  own  selection.  Again,  thcfol 
those  who  speak  the  language  witli  a  certain  correctness  and  force,  i 
yet  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  tet*hnicalities  of  gramniiir.  Tb 
may  commit  an  occasional  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  a  word,  but  inj 
arnuigemeDt  and  dependences  of  tlteir  sentences  they  follow  tlie  strnc 
of  the  language.  They  do  thb  simply  because  they  think  correc 
and  accurate  thinking  guides  them  to  an  accurate  expreosioa* 
are  others  who  are  versed  in  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar,  and  ap 
them  properly,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  speak  * 
Tlie  structure  of  their  sentences  is  involved  and  with' 
rence,  simply  because  they  are  unacquainted  with  thu  i  „ 
of  languages,  and  know  not  bow  to  express  the  logical  n*latiaii<l  tlf 
their  thoughtii.  Some  never  attain  to  this.  There  is  always  some  \ 
fortunate  hitch  between  the  thought  and  the  expression,  which  pret 
the  proper  coraraunication  of  the  former.  Whatever  relate 
structure  and  iirrungenient  of  propositions,  their  relations  and  \ 
ences,  fails  appropriately  within  tlie  province  of  the  gnsttimariAn ; 
it  is  a  part  of  the  structure  of  the  language-  We  wonder,  ab«a,  i 
little  attcnljon  is  paid  to  the  philology  of  the  hinguagc,  which  14  < 
as  interesting  to  the  English  student  slh  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ogies,  and  more  important.  These  are  a  few  of  the  reasom*  wlii«ii  i 
for  a  reform  in  our  works  upon  English  grammar. 
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i'^ti  ViMe  Speech:  tht  Scimce  nf  Vnwenal AlphaheticM ;  or^Self- 

tHt*  iologiail  Leitrrs^for  the  Writing  of  all  I  5, 

^w*  '  ,  Illuftraied  in/  Ta^tles^  lyiagmtm^  and  J..      ^     v. 

IBj  Alex.  Melville  Bell,  F,E.LSn   F.R.S.8.A.,  Professor 

|fif  Vocal  Phyaiology,  ek\,  etc.     Inaugural  Edition.     London:  Simp- 

Fkin,  Marehnll,  &  Co.     1867.     4to.     pp.  126,  and  lt>  plates. 

Mnglish   VitiUe  Speech  for  the  MiUiofi ;  for  rommunicating  the  exact 

J^ronunciation  of  the  Language  tg  Mitive  or  Foreign  Learners,  and 

for  tporhtag  CInldren  and  Illiterate  AdulU  to  read  in  a  few  Dags.    B/ 

f  tliC!  satof%     ito.     pp.  16* 

Of  Uie  many  attempts  at  an  exact  physical  analysis  and  description 
of  the  pmcedses  of  articulate  utterance,  and  their  complete  and  consiit- 
eot  repn»spntation  in  an  alphabet,  no  one  has  come  before  the  English- 
'  with  such  pretentions  as  thi«.     Itsauthor,  who  appears 
ned  elocutionist  and  trainer  of  the  voice  in  London,  exhib- 
fret  confidence  in  it,  and  unbounded  expectations  of  results  to  be 
jpli^hed  by  it.     The  degree  of  his  faith  is  shown  by  the  offer,  —  a 
-I  one,  from  hb  point  of  view,  and  credilahle  to  bis  disinterested- 
tie6»  and  patriotism,  —  matle   by  him  to  the  British   government,  to 
give  op  the  advantage  whicli  ho  might  expect  to  draw  from  it4i  copy- 
right, and  present  it  freely  to  the  nation,  if  the  government,  on  its  side, 
would  bear  the  expense  of  the  inaufrural  publication,  and  enable  him  for 
a  lime  to  art  m  public  teacher  of  the  system,  thus  introducing  it  more 
ripitlly  and  thoroughly  to  general  currency.     The  proposal  was  not  ac* 
~     *    1;  red  tape,  if  nothing  else,  was  in  the  way;  the  Ministry  de- 
1  itself  to  be  in  poAseesion  of  no  funds  which  were  available  for 
»oi*h  a  purjmse.     Mr.  Bell  details  the  course  and  end  of  the  negotiation 
In  his  uitmductory  cliapter,  confident  that  his  readei*s  will  eigh  with 
him  over  the  narrownes'J  of  a  poHcy  which  could  suffer  such  an  oppor- 
lo  pitss  unimpmved.     Still,  we  arc  too  much  used  to  the  sight  of 
•  ujra   aggrieved   by   the   stolid   indifference  of  governments  and 
Communiti<>8  to  the  transcendent  merits  of  their  pet  devices,  to  be  w^on 
over  to  Mr.  BelFg  side  on  hifl  own  showing  alone.     But  he  is  strongly 
backed  l>y   supporters   of    high   rank    and    unimpeachable    character* 
Moii>  than  onii  much-esteemed  authority  in  phonetic  science,  inventors 
of  alpiiahetic  schemes  which  the  new  system  comes  to  rival  and  sup- 
pUnt,  have  given  it,   with  praiseworthy  candor  and  liberality,  tbeirj 
I   indorj:?ement.      Among   these,  our  countryman,  Professo 
•  u  and  Mr,  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  esi>ecially  the  latter,  are  con-^ 
ftpicuou«.     Hardly  any  other  Kuglish  writer  upon  such  themes^  if  any, 
baa  won  iM)  high  a  reputation  a^  Mr.  Ellis ;  and  when  he  declares  that. 
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haying  in  riew  not  only  his  ow^d  inyestlgation^,  but  at^o  tho^  of  I 

principal  Contineolal  scholara,  whom  he  names,  he  yet.  »  oMt 
that  he  bad  no  knowledge  of  alphabetic^  ad  a  science    un 
made  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bell's  system,  and  that  he  uneijiiivm 
abandons  hh  own  in  its  favor,  w*e  see  that  it  is  at  least  deserving  of  ( 
most  careful  examination.    Mr.  Bell  further  reat^  its  men  Is  upon  lli<»  1 
suits  of  practical  ejtpenraents  undertaken  witli  it,  and  ^ 
book  bj  Mr.  ElUs  and  other  disinterested  persooft.   Thev 
afler  the  following  fashioa  :  A  Dumber  of  geutlemcn  —  philolugUta«l 
eigners,  men  acquainted  with  strange  tongues,  or  stnuige  diaJeetsJ 
familiar  tongues  —  were  assembled  at  Mr.  Beir*  rooms,  and  dictated 
him  a  seriea  of  specimens  of  languages  unknown  to  him,  —  spcni^ini^ 
made  in  part  as  idiomatic  in  character  and  dtlHcult  of  reproducttuaJ 
possible.     These  he  wrote  carefully  down  in  his  alphabet.      His 
who  had  had  a  few  weeks*  training  in  the  use  of  the  syslont,  wc^re  i 
called  in,  and  the  records  placed  before  them,  and  the  young  m«Q 
them  00*  almost  immediately,  with  the  most  surprising  fnitlifulness,  ^ 
pearing  to  reproduce  each  articulation,  (one,  and  peculiarily  of  utl| 
ance,  precisely  as  it  liad  been  originally  given.     No  other  alphaliet  i 
was  ever  devised,  so  far  as  we  know,  could  have  stood  such  a  te^tj 
this;  none,  in  fact,  has  ever  attempted  so  comprehensive  a  la^k* 
there  is  nothing  uttered  by  human  organs  which  IVfr.  Bell  doc«  aol^ 
claim  to  represent  with  equal  fidelity.     In  the  pages  of  his  book  \ 
find   the  wntten    equivalents,  along  with   articulate  sounds,  of  si| 
.  groans,  sobs,   coughs,   sneezes,   hiccoughs,    laughs^    chuckkii^ 
eneers,  hem-;,  and  haws,  &c, ;  nay,  he  even  attempts  an  Smitiitkni^ 
the  noise  of  grinding,  and  of  planing  and  sawing  wood.     At  the 
time,  the  means  resorted  to  are  simple  and  easily  learned*    Their  | 
liarity  consists  in  their  being  throughout  representatives  of  phyi 
acts.     Each  sign,  or  element  of  a  compound  sign,  indicates  a  posid 
or  act  of  the  organs  of  utterance,  and  is  founded  upon  an  ingetii^ 
and  natural  symbolism.     After  a  thorough   preliminary  study*  thfl 
fore,  the  system  of  characters  \a  self-interpretmg ;  and  it  is  sutHcie 
broad  and  extensible  to  be  capable  of  depicting  to  the  eye  everyth 
or  nearly  everything,  which  the  voice  of  man  can  utter  to  tho  ear, 
is  a  universal  alphabet,  resting  on  a  true  and  solid  basis;  it  r^nd 
speech  visible. 

If  all  these  claims  are  well  founded,  every  one  can  see  that 
Bell's  alphabet  ought  to  be  made  known  as  soon  and  as  widely  as 
gible ;  and  whether  they  are  so,  is  the  qnestion  we  propose  to  din 
liere.     Of  course,  in  the  space  at  our  commandi  and  without  the 
representing  Mr.  Bell's  characters,  we  cannot,  by  any  mcitns,  trteni 
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snbject  in  all  its  parts  and  all  it«  relations ;  but  perhapa  enough  can  be 
«iu(l  to  give  our  readers  the  means  of  forming  a  tolerably  clear  and  cor* 
rect  opinion  respecting  it. 

There  are  obviously  three  principal  points,  to  which  our  inquiries  must 
b«  directe<l :  fir^t,  is  Mr*  Bell's  physical  analysis  complete  and  accurate  ? 
second,  b  his  system  of  written  characters  plain  and  convenient  ?  and 
third,  supposing  both  these  questions  to  he  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
i'tieal  value  of  the  device,  its  sphere  of  proKlable  appli- 
;  )Ut  attempting  to  take  ap  the  points  stated  in  systematic 
ord«r»  we  will  yet  endeavor  to  keep  them  distinctly  in  view. 

Our  examination  of  our  author's  alphabet  will  beat  begin  with  the 
coQ9onant4,  since  they  are  the  vastly  easier  part  to  be  dealt  with  of  the 
«*ystc-ra  of  articulated  sounds,  their  mode  of  production  being,  for  the 
most  port,  within  reach  of  our  observation,  when  a  little  txuined  and 
pracliaed,  of  our  own  organs  of  utterance. 

The  fundamental  consonant  symbol  chosen  by  Mr,  Bell  is  a  curve 
open  cm  one  side,  —  a  C.     This  typifies  an  obstruction  to  the  free  paa«^ 
feage  of  the  breath,  efiected,  within  the  oral  cavity,  by  the  approximation 
of  the  mouth  organ«,  —  of  tongue  and  palate,  or  of  lip  and  hp.     In  the  i 
position  of  a  C,  it  signifies  an  approach  of  the  back  part  of  the  tonguO" 
lo  the  soft  palate,  such  as  produces  the  German  sound  of  ch  in  ach  ; 
turned  over,  with  the  curve  up,  a  like  approach  of  a  {>oint  on  the  for- 
ward surface  of  the  tongue  (Mr.  Bell  gives  it  the  technical  name  of 
*•  front  ^*)  to  the  neighboring  bard  palate,   producing  the  German  ch 
Bound  in  tcA  ;  with  the  curve  turned  under,  the  near  application  of  the 
point  of  the  tongue  behind  the  teeth ;  with  the  curve  to  the  right,  the  ap- 
proach of  lip  to  lip.    If  the  opening  of  the  curve  is  closed  by  a  straight 
line  drawn  acro.-is  its  ends,  complete  closure  of  the  organs,  forming  a 
ird   mute,  is  intimated;  in  the  C-position,  a  k;  in   the  O- position, 
if;  in  the  Q-position,  n/».     These  are  made  sonant,  or  connected  re- 
spectively into  gt  dj  b,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  carve 
within,  toward  its  opening;  such  a  line  symbolizing  here,  as  elsewhere^j 
that  poHition  of  the  vocal  chords  in  which  iiionant  utterance  is  produced/ 
Once  more,  the  same  characters  are  made  nasal,  signs  for  /»^,  n,  /»,  by 
gubatitutiug»  for  the  straight,  closing  line,  a  bent  one,  closing  only  at  one 
t;ad,  to  represent  the  uvula,  whose  pendency  opens  the  channel  from  the 
outh  to  the  no^trib.    Here  are  already  sixteen  letters  of  the  new  alpha- 
fel,  in  imrt  stzmdiag  for  the  sounds  most  common  in  all   languages,  of 
moet  distinct  formation,  atid  easiest  systematic  representation ;  no  exc- 
eption can  be  taken  to  them  in  any  way.     But  the  foundation-sign 
aits  two  further  modifications,  in  connection  with  which  cex'tain  weak- 
i  appear*    In  the  first  place,  by  indenting  the  consonantal  curve  at 
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its  back  (ItJ^^  ^  figure  8),  Mr,  Bell  typfiies  a  close  contact  of  the  i 
along  the  mi<ldle  line  of  closure^  with  pasiiagc  lefl  for  th«'  brcarh  all 
sides.     Of  sounds  so  formed,  our  /  is  the  model,  being  iiroduc 
every  one  has  noticed,  hy  an  application  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  t<>| 
roof  of  the  mouth,  while  the  intonated  breath  finds  exit  on 
of  the  contact ;  and  with  our  authors  designution  of  this  &i>\> 
afi  of  the  palatal  /,  its  next  of  kin,  no  fault  can  be  found.      Mf'l 
however,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  our  M-soundd  (in  i/tin  and 
and  our  /and  v,  are  of  the  same  quality,  —  sounds  of  central  do 
and  lateral  opening, —  and  iherefure  to  be  written  with  analogous  cha 
ters,  we  at  once  demur,  and  begin  to  suspect  that  our  author  U  not| 
capable  of  being  misled  into  wrongly  apprehending  and  fabcly  de 
ing  the  formation  of  epoken  letters^  by  the  facility  of  thus  finding  ] 
them  a  ready  place  in  Uh  f^yati^m.     We  are  as  sure  as  we  can 
be,  that  the  quality  claimed  for  these  soundj^  in  no  wit^e  belongs  lo  rhd 
nor  has  it  been  ascribed  to  them,  so  far  as  we  are  awai*e,  by  any  1 
vious  authority.     But  Mr,  Bell's  signs  for  th  involve,  we  think^ 
false  element,  which  they  share  with  the  sibilant  sign^.     By  at| 
namely,  recurved  ends  to  liis  fundamental  consonant  eharactefvl 
timatea  a  mixture  with  the  main  articulation  of  its  opposite  ;  and  soil 
of  such  mixed  articulation,  according  to  him,  are  our  s  and  xkt\ 
former  prfiduced  mainly  by  the  "front"  of  the  tongue,  hut  witli 
from  the  tip  ;  the  latter,  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue^  with  nrd  from 
front.     Here,  certainly,  he  is  incontestably  wrong  ;  Uje  essential 
acter  of  tlie&e  two  soondd  is  due  to  a  near  approximation  nf  the 
to  two  points  OQ  the  front  palate;  their  difference, to  the  ditfcrent  9ii 
tion  of  the  two  points,  that  for  s  being  farther  forward,  it  if?  et>m|)d 
tively  ti  matter  of  inditTerence  whether  they  be  produced  by  the 
or  the  front  of  the  tongue;  and  when  we  form  them*  as  we  usiiall/l 
with  tlie  front,  the  point  has  nothing  whatever  do  with  tliem  ;  we 
envelop  it,  or  push  it  away   from  its  ordinary  position,  by  artl^j 
mean*,  without  at  all  affecting  the  character  of  the  articulniion. 

This  same  character  of  "mixture/*  namely,  of  tlie  front  and  }vnfij 
the  tongue,  ia  attributed  by  Mr,  Bell  to  the  ih  sounds.     In  f'lri   ' 
for  ih  and  s  differ  only  by  the  curve  of  the  former  beitig  'M 
modified  to  show  central  closui-e.      The  real  distinction  betWL*v& 
|»  two,  however,  iji,  that  the  s  is  produced  just  back  of  the  teeth,  at  n  pd 
where  a  close  contact,  giving  a  t,  is  possible:   while   the   th  k 
closest  contact  which  can  be  formed  between  the  tongwe  and  the  1 
themselves. 

If  there  are  any  sounds  In  our  spoken  alphabet  which  ought  tol 
distinctly  recognized  as  "  mixed,"  they  are  the  /,  v,  and  tkf  sinee  Iii0 
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ig  into  action  the  teeth,  a  eet  of  organs  which  are  not  elgewhero 

rectly  active*     Mr*  Bell's  sy#it*Mii,  however,  provides  no  sign  for  such 

Ixture  nft  tliis.     The  M,  accordingly,  he  treats  as  we  have  ju'^t  seen  ; 

in  hk  ordinary  designation  of /and  v,  he  takes  no  notice  of  their 

otherwise  than  purely  labial. 

are  other  points  in  our  author's  scheme  of  consonants  where 
deem  him  not  less  wrong  in  theory  and  unsuccessful  in  de>^ignation, 
It  wo  cannot  dwell  upon  them.  We  have  picked  out  the  most  pal- 
ible  errors,  —  enough  to  show,  kh  we  think,  that  his  alphabet,  even 
ipnn  ihi.'^  side,  13  open  to  serious  objection ;  that  it  is  not,  a-^  he  claims, 
e  complete  and  andistorted  reflection  to  the  eye  of  the  physical  pro- 
ves of  utterance,  but  does  violence  to  nature,  both  by  introducing 
ymb^jb  for  unreal  acts,  and  by  omitting  to  symbolize  others  baring 
real  exi<itence  and  importance. 

e  come,  then,  whh  a  decidedly  unfavorable  prej=umption  against 
Bell's  accuracy  10  the  examination  of  what  he  has  done  for  the  in- 
mitely  more  difHcuIt  theory  of  Uie  vowels.  Compared  with  the  pro- 
iiction  of  the  consonants,  that  of  the  vowels  is  a  mystery*  Modern 
hysici:its,  especially  llelmholtz,  have  done  a  great  deal  of  late  toward 
acoustic  explanation  of  the  vowels,  toward  showing  why  the  one 
!8  a  different  impression  upon  the  ear  from  the  other;  but  our  under- 
ing  of  how  each  receives  its  clmractenstic  quality  has  not  been 
poudingly  advanced.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  evident  that  the  ihixjat 
d  mouth  cavity,  upward  (if  not  downward  also)  from  the  vocal 
iords,  form  a  kind  of  lube  or  pipe,  whose  variations  in  length,  shape, 
[ision,  impresses  upon  the  outgoing  current  of  air  those  difleren- 
if  vibration  which  the  sense  apprehends  as  vowel  tones.  And 
of  the  main  parts  of  the  differentiating  action  are  within  easy 
t-each  of  our  observation*  Thus,  in  the  series  of  vowels  instanced  in 
>af,  ^f,  tnt^  beet,  we  perceive  the  gradual  approach  of  the  middle  of  the 
ongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  we  do  the  gradual  rounding  of  the 
ips  in  the  series  cot^  cail^  cole^  could,  cool.  Yet  the  latter  series  can  be 
produced)  in  tolerable  purity  of  tone,  without  the  aid  of  the  lips ;  nor  do 
Uy  know,  in  the  one  case  or  in  the  other,  how  far  the  action  we 
e  is  ellicient,  and  how  far  indicative  only.  One  authority  tells 
i  the  essential  thing  in  each  case  is  the  different  di,'*tance  of  the 
chords  from  the  lips;  another  assumes  a  pipe  with  an  orifice 
;hiiHng  from  point  to  point  along  ihe  surface  of  the  tongue;  and  so  on ; 
the  man  who,  skilful  alike  in  physics  and  in  physiology,  possessed 
subtile  power  of  observation  upon  the  movements  of  his  own  organs, 
eil  with  instruments  and  skill  in  using  them,  should  be  able  to 
these  vexed  questions,  has  not  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Bell,  cer- 
not  the  man. 
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His  vowel  system  ha.s  a  general  aniUogy  with  his  consonant  a^ 
He  assumes  three  fundamental  positions  of  the  tongue^ — one  with  itsi 
pari,  one  with  its  frtmt,  one  with  both  hixck  and  froot^  brought  U^^ 
the  palate ;  and  three  degrees  of  approach,  **  high,"  "  mtd,**  Aiid  **  I 
for  each  of  the  three  positions,  "front,"  "  back,"  and  •♦mixed*" 
of  these  nine  configurations  be  doubles^  by  applyiug  to  it  the  *^i 
ing  **  action  of  the  lipB ;  each  of  thc^e  eighteen  he  doubles  agaiij 
claiming  that  two  different  sounds  are  given  forth  through  any  *1 
figurative  aperture,**  according  as  the  condition  of  the  tube  or  ctf 
behind  it  is  *<  primary  "  or  **  wide,**  that  i^  to  say,  left  r.. 
lively  distended*      Thus  he  obtains  thirty-six  vowei 
many  voweb»  nnd  he  claims  that  practically  they  are  tbuiid  suific 
although,  in  the  shape  of  certain  diacritical  modifiers  to  the  three  I 
mental  postures  of  the  tongue  and  the  three  degrees  of  opproctdi 
holds  in  reserve  the  means  of  increasing  tliem^  if  destmhlet  to 
hundred  and  twenty-four  I 

The  means  by  which  all  this  is  intimated  to  the  eye  b  veiT* ; 
and  ingenious.     The  fundamental  vowel  character  is  an  I,  symfa 
(as  above  noticed)  the  position  of  the  vocal  chords  in  sonant  vibr 
Subsidiary  signs  attached  to  this  show  the  action  of  the  tongue  and  I 
A  transverse  mark  across  the  middle  is  the  unvarying  sign  of 
modification-      The  marks  of  lingual  approach  are  fastened  on  all 
top  and  bottom ;   at  the  top  for  "  high "  approach,  at  the  bottom} 
*'  low,*'  at  both  top  and  bottom  for  "  mid " ;  on  the  right  for  **  tV 
position,  on  the  lefl  for  "back/*  on  both  right  and  letl  for  ^i 
All  vowel  signs  are  thus  long  and  slender*  all  consonant  ones  bd 
and  round;  and  it  is  intended  that  tlie  former,  in  their  ordinary  Ion 
case  forms,  shalU  like  our /and  y,  rise  above  or  fall  below  the  1 
which  the  others  occupy. 

Notwithstanding  the  fulness  and  regularity  of  this  scbeme, 
unque?itionable  advantages  as  a  mode  of  notation,  we  cjinnot  but  rej 
it  as  an  eesientially  artificial  one»  not  ^o  much  growing  out  uf  the  1 
Bfi  imposed  upon  them,  ingeniously  incorporating  some  of  the  oUf 
features  of  physical  production,  but  far  from  involving  tliat  minutr  ( 
accurate  knowledge  of  details  to  which  it  makes  pretence.  Itj«  w4 
est  point,  in  our  opinion,  is  its  di-^tinction.  of  the  **  primary' 
''wide**  conditions  of  the  organs,  furnishing  two  different  voweb,! 
hind  each  "  con  figurative  aperture**;  we  cannot  persuade  our 
that  this  is  otherwise  than  purely  imaginary,  an  arbitrary  figtrit'ut 
examples  of  vowels  related  to  one  another  in  the  manner  claimed  (d 
fir»t  **  primary,**  the  second  "  wide  **),  he  gives  os  up  and  mk^  ^ttLndi 
pool  and  ptilly  ell  and  many  all  and  on ;  all  of  which,  bowov«rj  I 
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fkn  pmcldcefl  hr  positinn^  of  the  organs  tliffermg  notnMy  from 
atlier  in  iLe  orJinnry  niAniier^  or  by  clmng^es  of  tlie  configurntive 
il^elf.  Another  objeclionahle  feature  h  the  Ireatmcnt  of  the 
Dodification  as  in  lU^elf  of  one  and  ihe  same  degree  and  valoe  m 
vcis,  or  as  governed  in  respect  to  closeness  by  the  degree  of 
approxtmntion  which  it  accompanies.  This  **roanding"  effect^ 
iimhor  terras  it,  does  nor  depend,  according  to  hitn^  upon  the 
?,  but  involves  a  **  rounding"  of  the  buccal  cavity  alsso,  and 
the  lingual  and  fnucrd  tube  below,  whence  the  possibility, 
referred  io^  of  producing  it  without  the  lip5*  Such  a  change 
form  of  the  tube  is  to  us  quite  unintelligible ;  and  we  are  dis- 
•  coni*cioii.^,  when  the  lips  are  released  from  service  in  forming  an 
0,  of  a  decided  compensating  action  at  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
not  satisfied  with  the  de6ned  relations,  internal  or  external,  of 
of  vowek  of  **  mixed  '*  position  (made  by  action  both  of  front 
ck  of  tongue),  variations,  sometimes  trivial  or  imaginary*  of  the 
a!  *  vowel,  as  it  has  been  commonly  stylerl,  and  we  cannot  con- 
regard  the  o[»en  vowel  a  (in  far)  as  *'back  low  wide/*  that  ii, 
avolving  retraction  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  toward  the  palate,  to 
eo  only,  with  expanded  organs  behind  ihe  aperture.  What- 
fiinoval  of  the  tongue  from  the  position  of  quiescence  it  implies 
Illy  in  the  direction  of  oiienness  rather  than  of  closure;  this 
u  only  negatively  characterized;  it  is  the  natural  utterance  of 
iman  throat  when  moat  expanded* 
hout  pretending,  therefore,  to  understand  otherwise  than  imper- 
intricacles  of  vowel  fornmtion,  we  are  yet  confident  tliat  Mr, 
liiljors  contribute  nothing  of  imjiorlance  to  the  general  theory  of 
The  old  pyramidal  arrangement  of  them,  with  a  {\nfar)  at 
i?x,  and  i  and  n  (in  pifjite  and  ntle)  at  the  sides  of  the  ba?e, 
S9i  he  conceives  himself  to  liave  outgrown  and  superseded,  ronlains 
^  and  better  trutlj  than  his  triHiiear  scheme  with  it?  muliiplicalions, 
hrBtem  affords  no  ground  for  a  unitary  arrangement  of  the  alplm- 
ioweU  and  eonsonatits  together,  in  all  their  mutual  relations  as 
Eof  a  wh^le*  Hi-*  *lcfinitions  of  vowel  and  consonant  are,  taken 
Miinitelves  nearly  anexceptionable.  He  say^  (pp.  12,  13):  •'In 
ng  c£>nsonants,  liie  breath  or  voice  is  stopped  or  squeezed,  with 
Icct  of  percussion,  sibilation,  buzzing,  or  vibration,  in  some  part, 
B  guttural  nr  oral  pa-ssage ;  and  in  forming  vowels,  the  bi*eath 
Ice  flowi  tliruugh  similar  but  more  open  and  *  fixed'  configurations, 
K  merely  shape  or  mould  the  breath,  without  impeding  its  etnis- 
f — ftnd  to  a  like  effect  elsewhere,  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
Ig  that  the  vowels  are  sounds  of  opener  position,  u\\o\vu%^  V;!s% 
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interference  on  the  part  of  the  mouth  organs,  tUnn  the  consonAiiltij 
in  the  urie  dads  the  element  of  matert&l,  of  tone,  predammates ;  i 
other  the  element  of  form,  of  articulating  action.     But  lia  If^ves  ( 
suppose  that  all  vowels  (that  is  to  saj,  all  "  prinnuy"  vowisU;  i 
why  ihey  should  be  thought  to  diflt^r  in  tliia  respect  from  **  wide*"! 
is  not  clear  to  us)  are  equally  akin   with  consonanti ;  while,  to 
(in  J^ar)  la  at  the  furthei^t  possible  remove  from  them*  while  i*  and  I 
pique  aud  rule)   are   close  upon   them,  being  only  in T    '      '     nllyl 
evanescenily  distinct  from  ^  and  w,     jViid  he  etjually  i  ^pi 

clearly  the  great  difiereuce  in  the  approach  made  by  diH'erent 
consonants  to  a  vowel  value.     Hence  he  is  unable  to  explatu  sa 
torily  why  and  when  certain  consonants  in   English  take  on  a  ^ 
ofHce  (as  n  and  /  in  token  and  aWe),  and  gives  us  such  an  accotiiil  t»f 
matter  aa  would  imply  the  possibility  of  tmnilng  the  word  %*  into  j 
syllable  by  simply  dwelling  a  little  opon  the  iniliaUand  final  »  (a)*! 
a  further  consequence,  the  nature  and  structure  of  tli*       '' 
scure  to  hira*  and*  when  he  come*  to  the  subject  of  syll. 
notbiutf  better  to  give   us  a.4  fundamental  principle  than  the  urb 
dictum  tliat  *'  the  natural  action  of  the  organs  of  speech  ts  alwayi  I 
close  to  open,  or  from  consonants  to  vowels.**     Considering  that  ilj 
our  actual  speech  we  are  constantly  passing  fi*om  open  to  d 
as  in  the  contrary  direction,  we  majf  well  ask  what  our  u 
by  this.     When  we  say  man  aud    God^  is  only  the  first  part  of 
utterance  natural  ?     Are  we  guilty  of  unnatural  conduct  in  [     -     - 
up^  end^  arms^  or,  yet  worse,  strands^  in  which  we  shift  di: 
both  before  and  after  tbe  vowel?     What  is  "  nature/*  llieu^  tmd 
do  we  go  by  when  we  have  abandoned  her  ? 

There  are  other  classes  of  signs,  forming  important  complemeai 
parts  of  the  general  syf'tem,  to  which  we  have  not  alluded,  and  wfi 
we  cannot  undertake  to  describe.  Such  are  the  ^  glides"  vanii| 
sounds,  tranjiition  steps  between  consonant  and  vowel,  which  do  ess 
tial  service  in  representing  the  niceties  of  pronunciation,  cither  \ 
or  individual ;  and  a  long  series  of  "  dotiners,**  sparingly  used  bi< 
ing  ordinary  8i)eech,  but  especially  necessary  in  dealing  with  half*! 
ulate  or  inarticulate  utterances. 

So  far,  then,  as  regards  the  first  of  our  three  leading  poinlj  of  inq 
—  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  phonetic  analysis 
by  it,  —  w*e  are  not  di.'?posed  to  concede   to  Mr,  BcIFm  Uh 
special  merit ;  indeed,  we  do  not  see  that  he  ha.is  notably  advan 
single  particular  or  scientific  comprehension  of  the  processes 
ance.     And  inasmuch  as  upon  this  mainly  depends  the  •*eeimcc| 
alphabetics,"  we  ciinnot  but  think  that  Mr.  Ellis,  in  pronoundtig  iS  ( 
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irit  realizAtion  of  that  science,  greatly  exaggerates  lU  value,  and  does 
lal  lujiisuce  to  die  olUer  emiueot  men  who  have  la1>ored  in  the  f^atne 
-^  only  he  is  saved  from   any  corn  plaint  on  their  part  by 
I  led  himself  in  the  mme  unjust  condemnation,     Mr.  BelP^ 
rta,  euch  a§  ihey  are,  lie  in  the  line  of  the  art,  rather  than  the 
noe,  of  alphabetic  noiiiiion* 
To  as^^^ert  this  is^  of  courae,  to  deny  to  the  system  that  absolute  and 
value  which  it  arrogates  to  itself,  and  to  class  it  with  other 
...   -  of  the  same  character,  more  or  less  elaborate  and  ingenious. 
doea  not  stand  so  alone  as  its  author  imagines,  even  m  regards  its 
ntal  principle,  of  indicating  in   each  sign  all  the  physical  acts 
loduce  the  csouud  sii^jntfied.     The  diwtinguished  physioloo^iat  and 
lonetist^  Dr.  BrUcke  of  Vienna,  has  worked  out  a  similar  **  Method  of 
boneCic  Transcription,"  *  very  different  in  aspect  from  Mr.  BelFfij  as 
riis  uaiu rally  to  be  expected  ;  but  essentially  unlike  it  only  in  adopting 
more  arbitriiry  and  less  directly  i^yraboUcal  set  of  element^iry  signs, 
4  in  underttiking  a  le^s  complete  depiction  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
^emnee,  articulate  and  inarticulate.     Id  these  respects,  as  well  as  in 
!  clearness,  legibility,  and  gratefulness  to  the  eye,  the  English 
^cHjms  to  us  to  have  the  decided  advantage  of  the  German.     As 
iBstruraentality   for  rendering  possible  the   exact  reproduction  of 
eii  speech,  we  presume  that  its  equal  has  never  been  devis^ed ;  per- 
ils superior  may  never  be  devised*     Mn  BelPs  experience  as  a 
•1  elocutiunlsl  and  trainer  of  the  voice  has  come  admirably  to  his 
lie  construction  of  his  alphubeL 
It  mtky  seem,  at  first  glance,  aa   if  the  acknowledged  success  of  the 
xperiments  of  reproduction  tried  with  this  alphabet  proved  the  trutb 
of  the  phyiiijcal  basis  upon   which  it  rest^s.     But  a  moment's  consiiler- 
lon  will  show  that  tlie  ca^e  is  otherwise.     For  practical  n?;e  it  makes 
I  clitl'i3i*ence  whether  a  certain  sign  represent"*  an  exact  phonetic  aimly- 
of  the  sound  it  signifies^  or  whether  h  stands  conventionally  for  that 
nd*     Mr.   B«fll   places  before  our  eyes,  we  will   say,  a  scratch  on 
mf  which  directs  us  to  approximate  the  back  and  front  of  the  tongue 
toward  the  palate  to  a  medium  degree,  to  open  the  organs  be- 
ui  i.i*i  configuralive  aperture,  and  to  apply  a  rounding  effect.     Now 
»ko  in  the  world  (iti  this  world,   where  even  the  most  practised  pho- 
^  are  still  disputing  over  the  mode  of  production  of  vowel  sounds) 
_;  to  give   him    the  sound   he  expects  ?     Not  we,  certainly ;  we 
lU  not  <iven  undertake  to  find  by  means  of  the  description  itie  precise 
feriean  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  of  itone^  which  he  Bnally  gives  us 


•  To  be  $nmil  »u  Uie  Procowlin^  of  the  Vieaan  AcAdcmy  ofSciencefl,  Vul.  XLI. 
S),  p,  223,  9eq, 
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ns  its  origmaK     Nor,  we  prestirae,  woaM  th«?  j^WBg^  men 
made  use  of  in  his  experiment  as  readers  hiivt*  been  more  ; 
ir^  however,  he  gWed  us  tbe  sound   intended  to  be  ^Igxul 
reproduce  thut,  nt  once  or  after  aulfficietit  practice ;  and  wn  < 
ciate  it  willi  the  sign  as  lo  utter  it  whenever  the  sign  is  frbowa 
equally  weli^  whether  we  do  or  do  not  make  the  alt*  '        i 
ourselves  that  the  sign  has  a  right  to  stand  for  ^ 
whether,  having  made  the  attempr,  we  conclude  that  it  haaor  ilia 
not  that  right*     And  if  we  have  learned  in  this  way  thirty*six1 
sounds  with  their  attributed  signs,  we  may  safely  set  up  as  occuml^ 
nouncers,  word  by  word  and  phrase  by  phrase,  of  nearly  all  bun 
guages,  so  far  as  the  vowel  part  of  ihem  is  concerned- 

In  point  of  practicul  appltcabilityi  therefore  (the  ground  of  i 
ond  leading  inquiry),  tlie  new  alphabet  is  to  a  great  e\f  ■         !? 
dent  of  the  physical  analysis  on  which  it  professes  to  be  > 
a  great  extent,  we  say,  but  not  wholly  ;  for  it  15  easier  to  accepd 
sound  a  wholly  couventlonal  sign   than  one  which  tries  to  de§d 
and  dei^cribes  it  falsely.     Yet  even  here  there  are  degrees  ;  wb 
might  consent  to  use  without  scruple  the  prescribed  charodi 
dithcuU  vowel  sound  of  stone^   we  could  hardly  prevail  upoo  I 
to  write  habitually  for  th  a  hieroglyph  which  asserted  that 
front  and  point  of  the  tongne  are  concerned  in  its  products 
a  central  closure  with   side  emission.     It  is  in  such  poin 
Mr.  Bell's  alphabet,  with  all  its  merits,  seems  imperativt!ly  m  i 
amendment  before  it  shall  be  entitled  to  general  acceptance  unfi 
rency. 

Bui  even  if  amended  into  practical  perfection,  v.^ 
and  kind  of  currency  which  it  can  hope  to  gain?  li 
Bel!  commits  hU  most  serious  error,  exaggerating  beyond  i 
sphere  of  usefulness  of  his  invention.  He  ha*?  worked  over  thesiei 
ters  so  long,  has  studied  fio  thoroughly  the  mechanism  of  the  vaicc,| 
traced  the  action  and  effect  of  every  organ  so  clearly*  that  now.  i 
ho  has  hit  upon  a  sign  which  brings  each  articulation  plainly  hefor 
mind,  be  Uiinks  that  it  w^ill  do  the  same  almost  as  readily  fat  i 
mindd.  One  of  the  unfortunate  eftects  of  this  persuasion  of  hk 
seen  in  the  form  into  which  he  has  cast  his  published  accoa 
alphabet,  rendering  it  an  exceedingly  hard  one  to  Ktudy,  and  dnuH 
driving  away  many  a  student  who  might  otherwise  have 
gystem,  and  been  interested  in  its  behalf.  la^tend  of  hi*^ni 
definition  and  tlhi^^tnuion  together,  making  each  dr 
the  organs  more  readily  tipprehenj^ible  by  noting  rlic 
fills  the  first  two  thirds  of  his  volume  with  pure  de»*criptioa  mA^ 
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^nil  only  then  begins  to  introtluce  the  equivalents  in  our  alplja- 
llip  sounds    intended.     Even    those    who  are  accustomed   to 
ttmilj'sis  are  [wrplexe*!  hy  8«ch  a  course,  and  compelled  to 
P  book  ttfter  the  middle,  or  else  to  draw  out  tables  of  correspond- 
in  the  old  alphabet  and  the  new,  to  help  them  read  with  intel* 
^nd  profit  the  openings  chapters, 
rdance  wuh  this  h  Mr.  Beirs  conviction,  that  his  analysis  and 
f  bving  now  complete,  every  one  hereafter  is  going  to  he  able 
nd  pronounce  everything  with  exactness.     Thu8»  he  says*  for 
(p.  1 1  **»)♦  after  making  the  adaptation  of  his  system  to  Eng- 
iSech :  "  Chiefly  on  account  of  these  delicate  and  unftscertained 
iea  of  ftouiid,  the  native  pronunciation  of  English  has  been  found 
ly  difficult  for  foreigners  to  master.     It  will  no  longer  be  so." 
we  want  is  to  know  what  the  thins:  to  be  done  is,  and  how  it  is 
e,  and  we  can  €lo  it*     Thi$  i^  a  little  too  sanguine.     So  all  the 
n^f^uired  for  executing  a  difficult  feat  in  skating  can  be  de- 
but woe  to  him  who  attempts  to  execute  it  from  directions 
',  without  due  preparatory  drill !     Make  a  man  a  skilful  skater, 
UI  do  upon  the  ice  wliat  he  is  told  to  do ;  make  htm  a  phonolo- 
jh  him  to  feel  hiu  organs  of  utterance  at  work,  and  to  direct 
detail  by  conscious  exertions  of  his  will,  and  he  will  read,  with 
from  signs  physically  descriptive. 

our  author  fails  to  a[)preciate  ts,  that  a  system  hke  his  is  essen- 
scientific  nomenclature,  like  a  chemical  or  xoiilogical  n omen- 
It  does  not  teach  the  science ;  in  learning  it,  one  docs  not 
science;  it  is  wonh  a  great  deal  to  hira  who  knows  the 
but  little  to  a  layman ;  it  may  do  not  a  little  to  clear  up  the 
of  the   gcienee»  and   make   its   acquisition    easier;   jeU  the 
I  the  hard  thing  to  learn,  and  the  nomunclature  only  of  second- 
mi.     That  the  new  alphabet  is  going  to  help  all  the  classes 
I  Mr.  Bell  destines  it  w^e  do  not  venture  to  hope*     That  the 
man*  for  example,  is  to  learn  to  read  the  sooner  for  having 
his  task  tfiat  of  observing  how  each  sound  he  utters  is  pro- 
ems quite  unreasonable.     To  him  the  symbolical  signs  will  be 
ly  as  any  strictly  phonetic  orthography  is  easier  than  an  irreg- 
like  ours*    To  expect  (hat  the  raii*i?ionary,  ax*med  with  it,  is  to 
iritliout  dtf^ioulty,  and  write  down,  with  exactness,  the  strange 
iriih  which  he  comos  in  contact,  is  equally  unreasonable.     The 
listinctty  apprehending  tlieir  unaccustomed  sounds,  of  repft)- 
correctly,  of  detecting  the  motions  which  originate  them, 
e  a^  ever;  imd  he  who  has  accomplished  it  will  tind  a  far 
Y  in  signifying  them  intelligibly.     To  the  great  mass  of 
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readers  there  is^  and  can  Ue,  no  advantage  In  a  tnode  of  writk^ 
whose  signs  are  physically  aigniticant  i  tliey  must  learn  and  w 
conventioim!  only.  Our'  own  ulpKabet,  modified  to  phonetic 
6ncy.  would  suit  their  purposes  equally  well,  —  nay,  they  even  prrfflj 
unmodiHed.  Prove  ro  a  man  as  triumphantly  us  you  will  that  l^ 
is  an  absurd  orthography^  and  that  it  is  much  better  to  wrlta  iti/.jn 
goes  on  to  s|>el)  latt^h  as  before,  and  it  will  not  help  the  tnntter  Ut 
liirn  a  new  set  of  signs  to  write  laf  with.  Th*.*  fate  of  the  vt 
phonetic  eystems,  probably,  foreshadows  that  of  Mr*  Bell**. 
WAA  no  good  reason  for  his  speaking  disparagingly  of  th(»  Uitioi| 
men  like  Lepsius,  who,  aeeepting  as  a  portentous  fact  the  immetisel 
isling  prejudice  in  favor  of  familiar  sign)*,  have  endeavored  lo  wotk 
out  of  these  something  approaching  to  a  phonetic  system,  —  with  fht 
partial  aim,  moreover,  of  transliterating  strange  mwlcs  of  writing  m  nidi 
as  of  speaking.  Probably*  he  has  been,  by  this  time,  dbappointed  by  tbj^ 
unenthu^iastic  reception  hi:*  discovery  has  met,  and  the  little  alien 
it  has  attracted.  He  will  have  to  le^vrn  to  be  content  with  nddreid 
chietly  those  interested  in  phonetic  science,  instead  of  the  great  pulj 
with  i^eeking  the  sympathy  and  criticism  of  his  e(]uai3t  in^" 
posing  his  system  under  governmental  authority,  as  sometli 
and  iraraarulate,  upon  the  community  at  large.  Us  claim  to  ext 
imi7  sujipurt  is  not  greater  than  that  of  any  other  new  and  imp 
ficieniilic  nomenclature;  and  the  condemnation  which  its  autlior  ex|i 
to  see  passed  upon  the  Derby  Cabinet,  for  neglect  of  so  grand  an  op 
tunity^  will,  we  pre^^ume,  be  indelinitely  suspended.  In  iU  own  pj 
sphere,  and  especially  with  a  clearer  and  more  apprehensible  mc 
of  presentation,  it  may  be  relied  on  to  do  much  good.  atlractin|| 
and  tac  ill  rating  phonetic  studies,  and  perhaps  con  trihn  ting  a 
to  that  system  ;  not  a  theoretically  pei*fect  one,  for  Uie  eondttiolJ 
case  admit  of  none  such,  but  a  system  more  succCv^^sfully  coni]3 
moi*e  nicely  adjusted,  to  the  ascertained  needs  of  the  transcnptto 
all  languages  than  any  other,  which  the  future  is  to  bring  forth* 


12.— JTre   Earthly   ParadUe.      A   Poem.      By    WtLLiAM    Uot 
Author  of  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason."     Boston: 
Brothers.     I8G8.     8vo.     pp.  676. 

Mr,  Morris's  last  poem,  **  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jasonr  proved! 
to  possess  so  much  intellectual  energy,  and  so  large  a  poetical  capNd 
that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  hiui,  after  only  a  year's  interval,  ] 
lUhing  a  work  equally  considerable  in  size  and  merit.     Thr  aulh 
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eatment  of  the  legend  of  Jai^on,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  suc- 
of*  his  manner  nnij  of  the  wi^flora  of  an  attempt  to  revive  an  nnli* 
^Ated  and  iirttfieial  diclian.  certainly  indicated  a  truly  vigorous  and 
Stic  gemua*  It  exhibited  an  imagination  copious  and  varied,  an  in- 
itivc  faculty  of  the  most  robust  chfirncter,  and  the  power  to  sustain 
llifuivy  burden  without  stag^gering  or  faltering.  It  had,  at  least,  the 
py  and  abundant  flow  wliich  marks  the  effusions  of  genius,  and  ii  was* 
sinly  the  work  of  a  mind  which  lakes  a  serious  pleasure  in  large  and 
[lidahle  tasks*  Very  muoh  aueh  another  task  has  Mr.  Morris  set 
»^elf  in  the  volume  before  us.  He  has  not,  indeed,  to  observe  that 
^tant  unity  of  tone  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself  in  telling  the 
adventured  of  Jason,  but  he  is  obliged,  as  in  his  former  work,  lo  move 
■II  anned  and  eipiipped  for  brilliant  featd,  and  to  measure  his  strength 
ma  frequently  and  as  lu^stily* 

**Tbo  Earthly  Puradise  **  is  a  series  of  tales  in  verse,  founded,  for  the 
ino«;t  part»  on  familiar  legends  and  tradiliona  in  the  Greek  mythology. 
Kftch  story  is  told  with  considerable  fulness,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
last  is  (ini-*hed  the  volume  numbers  nearly  seven  hundred  pages,  or 
about  twenty  thousand  lines*  Seven  hundred  pages  of  fantastic  verse, 
in  these  days  of  clamorous  intellectual  duties,  ran  a  very  fair  chance  of 
T  .at  best,  somewhat  neglectfully  read,  and  to  secure  a  deferential 
tiou  they  mui^l  cany  their  excuse  in  very  obvious  ehftracters. 
The  excuse  of  IVIr.  Morris's  volume  is  simply  its  charm*  We  know 
not  what  force  this  charm  may  exert  upon  othei^s,  but  under  its  influ- 
ence we  have  re^id  the  book  with  unbroken  delight  and  closed  it  with 
vgret,  —  a  regret  tempered  only  by  the  fact  that  the  publit^hers  an- 
-e  a  second  series  of  kindred  tal(5s.  Mr*  Morris's  book  is  fi-ankly 
a  work  of  entertainment.  It  deals  in  no  degree  with  actualities,  with 
worldly  troubles  and  burdens  and  problems.  You  must  forget  thej^e 
things  to  take  it  up.  Forget  them  tor  a  few  moments,  and  it  will 
remind  you  of  fairert  sweeter,  and  lighter  things, — ^  things  forgotten  or 
grudgingly  remembered,  things  that  came  to  you  in  dreams  and  waking 
reveries,  and  odd  idle  moments  stolen  from  the  present.  Every  man, 
we  fancy,  has  a  latent  tenderness  for  the  past,  a  vague  unwillingness  to 
let  it  become  extinct,  an  unavowed  desire  to  preserve  it  as  a  pleasure- 
ground  for  the  fancy.  This  desire,  and  his  own  peculiar  ^ielight  in  it, 
are  very  prettily  suggested  by  the  author  in  a  short  metrical  Pref- 
ace:— 

**  The  heavy  trouble,  the  bewildering  care 
That  weighs  ua  down  who  live  and  earn  our  bread, 
These  idle  verses  have  no  power  to  bear  ; 
So  let  me  sing  of  name^  remembered, 
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Because  lhe)%  living  not,  caa  ne'er  W 
1  Or  long  time  take  their  memory  quiu^  ;i      ^ 

Fi*om  m  poor  singers  of  an  empty  dajr.** 

He  tells  lis  tiieii  thts  wtory  of  AiHtama'ti  race,  the  t&le  of  Fcf 
Andromeda,  tbe  story  of  Cupid  aiiiJ  Psyche,  the  story  of  Aic 
ihat  of  Pygmalion ;  and  along  with  thette  as  mufiy  quaini  toedkfif]d_ 
taleSf  equally  full  of  picturesque  beauty  and  of  butaaii  ineafij 
'  what  better  company  could  we  forget  the  present?  and  rem 
only  the  pa»t,  but  the  per|ietual,  the  eternal,  —  the  constanl  lo^iaTx 
fears  and  sorrows  of  mankind  ?     It  is  very  plea^nt  to  wander*  j 
Morris   leuds  us,  among  scenes  and  figures  of  no  delitiilc 
oft^n   no   definite    place, — except  iu  80  far  a^  theae  ain;   »|jota 
trodden  by  our  own  footsteps,  —  and  mortals  (and  ioinioriAk) 
ly  distinct  from  our  own  fellows.     The  men  and  ffomen  are  9ti 
and  stronger  and  happier  tlmo  we,  and  their  haunts  an^  the 
of  deitieis  and  half-deiries.     But  they  are  nevertheless  esst^ntially  i 
and  women,  and  Mr,  Murries  for  all  that  he  has  dived  eo  deep 
literature  for   his  diction,  is  easentiaUy  a  human  [loet.     We  kno"^ 
nothing  in  modern  narrative  poetry  more  touching  and  thrilling,  j 
ing  tliat  eomtnandf}  more  forcibly  the  sympathy  of  the  heart,  tiie  i 
science,  and  the  senses,  than  the  Prologue  to  these  tales  :  *— 

*'  Certain  gentlemen  and  maritier«  of  Norway  [the  argument  runs^btij 
considered  all  that  they  had  heard  of  the  Earthly  Farad ioe,  w>i  sml  to  1 
and»  after  many  troubled  and  the  lapse  of  many  yeiirs  eamt'^  old  ra^n,  t 
Western  land,  of  which  they  had  never  before  heard  ;  Ihtii 
they  had  dwelt  there  certain  years,  much  honored  of  the  stiM  p| 

It  is  thoir  "  many  troubles,"  as  rekted  by  one  of  their  nnmh^^f.  i 
form   the   substance  of  the   Prologue,  —  IroubleH  grim,   f* 
monstmus, —  memoricb  all  scented  with   ocenn   brine   and    ,.,... 
deep  outlandish  hues.     The  charm  of  these  wild  Norse  wanderifl 
the  same  charm  as  that  which  pervaded  the  authors  •*  J^ 
mystery  and  peril  of  a  long  and  vague  sea-voyage,  and  Uj- 
and  mutual  devotion  of  a  hundred  simple  adventurous  hetarta. 
the  charm,  moreover,  is  thoroughly  genuine,  —  the  elements  of 
are  actually  present,  —  the  author  writes  from  the  depths  of  Hia  J 
There  blows  through  the  poem  a  strotig  and  t^teady  o<'t  ^lM 

were,  laden  with  island  spices,  and  the  shouts  of  tui  -.^  aodj 

changing  niusie  of  shoreward  tides*     We  hava  no  space  to 
various  adventuren  of  these  tsimple*soaled  exploj'era ;  we 
the  reader  to  the  original  source*     We  may  say,  in  espe% 
boys  and  girls   there  can  be   no  better  reading,  just  nuw,  than  ] 
breexy  Prologue,  —  none  answering  better  the  constant  boykh  nc 
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Hi  tbe  fancy  over  tbe  seas,  and  the  no  less  faithful  feminine  impulse 
revel  in  the  heantifal  and  the  tender. 

bust  ttarthly  paradise  which  thes*i  storm -scathed  mariners  attain 

aaioQg  the  elders  of  the  Western  city  which  finally  harbors 

nd  lo  linger  out  the  autumn  of  theb'  days  in  listening  to  spring- 

i>ri©8.     It  id  iti  this   muanei*  that  Mn  Morris  introducea  hi:3  tales, 

fcr  U  Umpi  court  we,  for  our  part,  expect  no  betli-r  Elysium  than 

nd  read  them.     We  are  unable  to  dwell  upon  the  distinctive 

I  of  lliL-  various  stories;  they   diiler  in  subject,  in  length*  in  diar- 

1  in  all  things  more  than  in    merit*     Of   the  clas^ieal  tales    we 

prefer  the  version  of  Pygmaliou's  legend ;   of  the  media? val  or 

Hie,  the  «tory  of  "  Ogier  the  Dane."     But  they  are  all  alike  ra- 

rith  a  warm  and  lustrous  beauty,  — the  beauty  of  art  mild  and 

38  in  triumph*     They  are,   in  manner,  equally  free,  natunil,  and 

Mr.  Morris  can  truAt  himself;  his  imagination  has  its  own  ei^sen- 

lesty.     It  may,  however,  seem  odd  that  we  ithould  pi^:>nounee 

tie  natural,  rebting  a*4  it  doe^j  on  an  eminently  conventional  basis- 

nany  prT*^on;!<,  we  find,  have  a  serious  quarrel  with  this  artiticial 

pnseious  element  in  hi^  manner.     It  gives   tliem  an  impression 

ioeaa,  6tiflned&,  and  dilettanteism.    But  for  ourselves,  we  confess 

we  are  certainly  willing  to  admit  that  it  may  be  by  a  fault  of 

rn  mind  —  we  have  found  no  difllculty  in  reconciling  ourself  to  it. 

|orn<:*8  diction  is  doubtless  far  from   perfect  in  lU  kind.     It  is  aa 

ntvly  primitive  as  it  i*  purely  modern.     The  most  that  we  can 

it  i^  that,  on  the  whole,  it  recalls   Chaucer.     But  Mr,  Morris 

it  with  such  perfect  grace,  and  moves  in  it  with  bo  much  case 

eedom.  —  with  so  little  appearance  of  being  in  bands  or  in  borrowed 

fit,  —  that  one  may  say  he  has  fairly  appropriated  it  and  given  it 

Imp  of  hie  individuality.     How  he  came  finally  to  form  his  style, 

I  remote  causes  of  hb  sympathy  with  the  language  which  he  has 

Ihis  own,  —  the  hisiory  of  his  literai'y  growth,  —  theae  are  qued-» 

rmg  helow  the  reacli   of  criticism.     But  they  are  questions  i>oe- 

iho  deeper  intere&t,  in  that  the  author's  prec^ent  achievement  is 

conMderable  fact-     None  but  a  mind  of  remarkable  power  could 

afu^ed  into  the  torpid   and   f^enpeless  forms  of  a  half-forgotten 

Ibe  exuberant  vitabty  which  pervades  these  pages.     To  our 

^lion,  they  nre  neither  cold  nor  mechanical,  they  glow  and  palpi- 

th  life.     This  is  saying  the  very   best  tiling  we  can  think  of,  and 

^ng  Mr.  Morrises  volume   a  place  among  the  excellent  works  of 

literature,  a  place  directly  beside  his  "  Ja^on.'- 
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1$,  —  The    Variation   of  Animah  and  PlanU  und^r  Dommtie 
Br   Charles   DAEtwI^f.    2  vols.    S?o.    Kew  York:  Oraugc  «ff 

&  Co.   isea 

This  treatise  formj^  the  tir?t  considcrahlo  iTi^ijunKTU 
tailed  evidence  in  fjupportof  Mr.  Darwin's  theorjofN 
whicli  he  announctnl  in  the  "  Origin  of  Species'*  lo  be  in  cDunK^off 
aratioD*     It  deals  only   with  the  facts  which  have  been  obeiervcd  ^ 
domesticated  orgiinisms,  and  Is  soon  to  be  followed  by  **«  iteraail  i 
third  work,"  which  shall  discuss  the  retnaming  portion- 
The  reputation  of  the  author  will  certainly  not  \y^  dinm 
two  volumes.     The  labor  in  the  csoUeclion  of  facts^  the  ^ognctty  cl 
in  their  interpretation,  and  the  amount  of  patient  thinking  iiivahl 
the  final  use  made  of  them,  are  equnlly  "^reat  and  admirat»le.     It 
deed  a  real  plea/?ure,  at  a  time  when  fto  much  of  t<cie otitic  industry  i 
fii5ts  of  a  mere  mechanical  cataloguing  of  immediate  results,  lo  i 
work  like  thia,  —  even  though   we  may  not  feel  like  agreeing  witJ 
results, —  which  is  thoroughly  and  elaborately  composi  ' 
ginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.     The  first  volume  h  dev- 
of  the  history  of  the  most  important  domestic  animal  and  vegeLaltte  kil 
and  the  manner  and  limits  of  variation  in  each.     The  general  rr^itl 
this  inquiry  is  a  conviction  of  the  endlessly  fluctuating  cli«rac!lc*r,  oij 
use  Mr*  Darwin*3  word;^,  of  the  "plasticity  of  the  whole  oi 
In  the  second  volume  he  discusiie^  various  geoeml  probleiii 
with  the  sabject  of  Variability  and  Inheritance,  baling  bi^  cooetu 
on  a  large  number  of  additional  facts,  as  well  afi  oo  tboae  already  | 
in  the  first  part. 

We  may  brielly  indicate  a  few  of  the  more  important  propositi 
arrived  at  in  this  second  part*     The  first  three  chapters  irtnit  of  lall 
itance  generally  and  Atavism.     The  author  comes  to  the  cooeln 
that  every  chameter  of  the  parent,  whether  new  or  old,  tends  to  Im*1 
produced  in  the  offspring  either  in  a  patent  or  a  latent  form.    By  ]im 
characters  he  means  such  as  may  appear  in  the  iudividuat  only  i 
certain  age,  as,  for  instance,  the  beard  in  man  ;  or  such  as  d 
not  appear  in  the  individual  in  question,  but  are  occasionnJ 
known  causes  developed,  aa  the  '^  secondary  "  characters  of  the  opp 
sex  (e*  g,  comb|  spurs,  voice)  in  many  aged  hen-birds^  and  ihotie  of^ 
female  sex  in  ca:^trated  males  generally,     **  Atavism  "  gives  ua  a  1 
variety,  —  where,  after  being  dormant  during  whul 
cestral  mark  suddenly   nhows  itself.     Mr.  Darwin      ^ 
these  chapters  simplify  considerably  the  whole  subject ;  and  be  ^ 
tempts  a  physical  explanation  of  the  latent  traosmiaaion  of  dm 
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'  wliidi  we  fihall  preaently  speak.     The  unknown  causes  which  coiin- 
iici  the  U'Dflcticy  in  the  progeny  to  r<?pro43uce  the  parent  exactly  are 
►uche<l  npon  in  I  he  chapters  on  variability. 
Onii  of  the  weightiest  objeclionj^  fo  the  hypotltesis  that  the  natural  se- 
ction of  varieties  having  advantageous  characterigties  ia  the  cause  of 
be  diversity  of  existing  organism,   lies  in  the  ahnost  universal  prera- 
Doe  of  sextiaUty.     How  can  it  ever  have  tended  to  insure  the  survival 
^fa  l*n«.HK  to  have  its  propagation  dependent  on  the  conjunction  of  two 
individuals*  ?     At  first  sight  it  seems  obvious  that  any  breed  of  crea- 
tures in  which  each  individual  had  the  power  of  producing  young  wilh- 
iit  foreign  asssi^stance,  would,  other  things  being  equal,  run  far  less  risk 
'  permanent  annihilation*  tbiin  where  two  parental  were  required.  And 
yet  we  see  even  in  vegetables,  wliere  hud-propagation  i^  possible^  a  sex- 
li  form  of  reproduction  superadded,  which,  although  coramonly  her- 
»phrodito>  yet  in  a  vast  number  of  easea  requires  the  concourse  of  two 
^parate  flowers  or  plants*     If  these  facta  be  due  to  natural  selection, 
fee  iji  tempted  to  exclaim,  then  natural  f^election  h  capable  of  heaping 
up  dit!kuhies  in  the  way  of  the  subsistence  of  specific  forma  1     To  ac- 
iiiit  by  tlie  priudples  of  natural  selection,  as  Darwin  understands  it, 
^r  the  existence  of  nuch  a  law,  we  must  be  able  to  prove  that  when 
Mwo  distinct  individuals  contribute  to  form  the  germ,  they  communicate 
to  il  some  property  of  vigor  or  viability,  which  in  the  long  run  more 
titan  compensate*  for  that  greater  immediate  fecundity  which  would  ob- 
•n  a  family  who^e  members  were  capable  of  multipljini^  singly  and 
jitely.     And  this  proof  Mr.  Darwin  has  attempted  to  fnrnlKh*    He 
bas  shown,  by  a   large   body   of  evidence,    including   some   important 
observations  of  his  own  on  plants  th^it  the  crossing  of  breeds  and  in- 
dividual?!, animal  or  vegetable,  actually  does  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  off-ipring.     Every  breeder  of  chosen  s^tralns  of  domestic  animals  hjis 
been  obliged,  from  rime  to  time,  to  infuse  some  foreign  bhjo<i,  even  at 
the  cost  of  deterioration  in  purify  of  form,  to  prevent  the  continual  ten- 
V  which  exists  to  sterility  and  delicacy  of  constitution.     In  plants  a 
number  of  facts  are  given,  showing  that  when  individuals  and  va- 
rieties are  crossed,  the  offspring  show  an  immediate  superiority  in  size, 
strength^  and  fertility  over  tho-e  of  hermaphrodite  unions.     In  fact,  the 
evid*?nce  here  eeeras  almost  absurd  and  excessive,  fur  we  hear  of  plants 
bbich  require  a  different  ftpecles  from  their  own  to  fertilize  them  at  all, 
bd  olhere  whose  own  pollen  poisons  them.     Whatever  may  be  said  of 
tliej*e  Inst  abnormal  cases,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that,  even  in  her- 
'*tt  plants,  Nature  makes  provit*ion  in  every  instance,  thouglo 
lit  distant  intervals,  for  the  meeting  of  the  pollen  and  stigma 
oi  tepanite  individuals*  The  physiological  t;auses  of  this  necessity  are  to* 
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tnlly  obscure.     Is  it  th«t,  by  joining  individual«  of  dlifcmit  par 

^We  oliujiuttln  from  the  organism  of  the  ofteprir>  ?  -♦''fl^e,  ^ 

BpotA  rhic  to  the  a^aults  of  uii  tiDfritfiidly  out\N ;  i  w  blclt^  lf^ 

lowed  to  accumulates  from  generation  to  generation,  wonlti  Onatl^l 

ruinoas  ?  Mr.  Darwin  ig  inclined  to  think  this  is  not  the  cnu»<* ;  olthon 

it  has  been  considered  by  tnany  authors  that  [jcculiarltieB  of  recent  i 

vqnisition  and  confined  to  one  parent  (such  as  theec  morbid  teiidcnd 

would  he)  are  inclined  to  diRappe^ir  or  be  absorbed  by  cha.nicter»1 

long  standing  and  common  to  both  progenitors  (such  ai?  th<i»e  trpicall 

LIhe  group  in  a  healthy  condition)*     Wo  must,  n« 

rtnther  a-^sume  Ihat^  in  the  case  of  long-continued  h*  r      ^ 

ation^  the  deleterious  moment  is  to  be  sought  in  the  absence  of  a  heali 

stimuhis  rather  than  in  the  presence  of  a  too  raonotononsly  dc 

infiuenctj  from  without.     The  tendency  to  lose  rigor  seems  tnhl 

Lthe  forces  of  the  organiera  itself,  and  needi*  to  be  combated 

freshing  of  the  external  conditions,  "  aa  a  fire  will  go  out,  unless  ] 

Again,  "slight  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life'*  of  a  race  of  anin 
or  plstnts  seem  to  have  the  «ime  benenciul  effect  as  a  1         ' 
breeding.     A  change  of  pasture  or  soil  may  fttave  off  *1 
Hie  same  way  as  a  change  of  •*  blood/*     From  this   we   procijed  \ 
another  important  point.     Hybrids,  or  the  offspring  of  **sppde3'* 
nature,  are  almost  invariably  sterile.     While  monqreU^  or  the  progeoj 
"  varieties,"  are,  as  we  have  seen,  very  fertile.     Our  direct  ot 
of  change  in  organisms  extends  at  rao6t  to  tbe  origin  of  vaneties- 
Mr,  Darwin  propodds  to  extend  the  results  of  it  to  epedee,  ttsd 
they  are  nothing  else  than  more  developed  vsirieties,  he  is  i        ' 
very   pertinent   objection :    **  Whence   arises   Uie   sudden 
species  ?     Your  generalizations  cannot  stand  unless  you  show  an 
torical  ca^e  of  two  varieties  diverging  from  a  single  anx?e$tor  and  ! 
their  ft^cundity  tw/er  «."     Mr.   Darwin  endeavors  now  to  weaken 
force  of  this  objection  by  proving,  in  a  general  nrunnen  thai  fftcfill 
depends  on  very  various  and  often  very  slight  cau8e^»  and  may  b^ 
been  bmught  about  incidentally  to  other  changes  useful  to  the  < 
for  being  of  no  conceivable  use  itself,  it  can  hardly  have  been  '*Kel« 
by  nature.     He  8how.>j«  in  a  long  and  iible  chapter,  that,  ju^^f  aa  we  I 
seen  slight  changes  of  habitat  and  bl<x>d  to  be  equally  bt>nr(i 
there  are  in  each  oa^e  limits  to  the  good  effect,  and  a  loo  abrup 
ation  of  the  mode  of  life  (as  from  freedom  to  captivity  hi  wild  anii 
or  a  crossing  of  kinds  which  are  too  incongruous,  aliko  give  n«e| 
sterility ;  which,  he  then  concludes,  is  due  in  all  cases  tt>  local 
in  the  reproductive  organs.     Hi^  chief  illustration  in  support  of  i 
.'jmeition  ia  drawn  from  what  arts  called  di-  and  tri>moq>hic  ph 
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(we  take  tlie  dimorphic  kiod  for  ihe  sake  of  simplicity)  ar« 
^U  with  two  soi'ts  of  flowers  that  differ  io  DOihing  but  their  ro- 
luiHive  organs,  *'  one  form  having  tn  long  pistil  willi  short  stamens, 
itber  form   a   ibort   pistil   with    long   Riamens ;  both   with   diflfer- 
(ly  sijct'd  pollen  grainct/*     Now  the  pistils  and  stamens  of  different 
gths  (i.  e-  of  the  Aarne  flower)  are  alwaya  more  or  less  ftlenle  tnUr 
-so  that  we  have  what  he  calls  a  condition  of  *'hybriditj  produced 
in  the  limits  of  the  spedes,"     Here  we  may  certainly  admit  that 
^cauae  of  sterility  lies  exclusively  in  the  repixiductive  «»ystcm.     But 
\  a  single  fact,  aod  an  anomalous  one  at  that,  and  what  a  gt^neralixa^ 
18  lo  be  made  from  it  I     He  brings,  it  ia  true,  other  eai^es  to  its 
^port,  namely,  that  the  degree  of  sterility  is  not  inversely  as  the 
ematfc  affinity,  and  thai  it  is  often  not  the  same  when  cros^^s  are 
dprocally  '*  made ;  that  is,  when,  for  in^tance^  the  pollen  of  A  is 
light  upon  the  stigma  of  B,  the  fertility  may  be  greater  than  when 
pollen  of  B  is  put  upon  the  stigma  of  A,  whieh  can  only  be  ac- 
pnted  for  by  supposing  either  the  pollen  of  B  or  the  ovules  of  A  to 
tmore  differentiated  than  the  two  other  sexual  elements*     But  we 
Btill  n^k^  If  we  are  to  assume  that  the  sterility  of  species  inter  se 
bvnng  to  cbaiigea  in  tlieir  reproductive  organSf  —  whieh  changes  Imve 
Ben  incidtmtally  to  a  number  of  other  changes  in  the  orgjinisms  in 
^siiou,  ^ —  how  comes  it  that  in  our  domestic  kinds  (which  differ  avow- 
By  much  more  than  many  wild  species)  it  is  totally  absent  ?     It  is  not 
I  incidental  to  all  change.     Why  should  it  just  happen  to  have  been 
^dental  to  those  changes  that  have  made  wild  species  what  they  are, 
not  at  all  to  those  to  which  we  owe  our  domesticated  kinds  ?     Mr. 
rwin'i^  reply  to  this  is  found  in  what  he  cavils  the  Palla^ian  doctrine, 
|t  the  influence  of  domestication  In  itself  inci^ases  fertility,  and  evea 
ifers  it  in  cases  where  it  is  naturally  absent.     This  doctrine  is  myt- 
4oiis  enough  (unle.-^s,  indeed,  tlie  fact  be  due  to  selection,  but  that 
^rns  improbable   in  the  case  of  the  latter  half  of  the  hiw)»  and  we 
nnot  think  the  matter  as  yet  cleared  up.     Although  if  more  examples 
I  wild  species  fertile  together  should  be  fotmd^  as  some  have  been 
cady,  and  more  of  domestic  varieties  with  an  incipient  tendency  to 
enness,  of  which   Mr.  Darwin  gives  a  list  in  Chapter  XV.,  the 
licuhy  will  bo  much  diminished. 

iFive  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  variability  in 
elf,  its  laws  and  its  causes,  —  a  subject  of  extreme  importance  in  a 
^l  point  of  view,  and  one  of  the  two  pritue  factor?  in  Dar- 
i"y,wluch  supposes  variability  to  produce  at  random  diflerent 
bnts  and  qualities,  and  that  the  superior  lltnesa  of  certain  of  thest'j 
out  their  possessors  to  survive  aud  gnvdually  crowd  out  audi 
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supplant  other  rival  forms.    We  canoot  say  that  we  think  tlic  auti 
does  much  in  the  work  o^  penelnitirjg  tlie  dens(i  veil  t '    \ 
Bubjectf  though  l»j  various  minor  ^en<.'raIizaiiond  atid  gi^  iffai 

he  makes  the  matter  somewhat  more  ea^j  to  bandltp*     He  coDcaioi 
Uiat  the  remote  cause  of  vanahility  is  to  be  looked  for  in   cliaii| 
external  condiliona  of  almost  any  sort  (e.  g.  exoefia  of  food),  aa  weHi 
in  cros<^ing  (tliough  lie  re  its  phenomena  are  ob«*cured  by  the 
gUng  of  parental  diaracters,  and  by  a  distinct  tendency  to  ataviss 
the  act  of  crossing  aeems  to  call  forth).     But  the  nearer  caosea  wil 
determine  the  particular  form  of  the  variation  one  cannot   even  gni 
at.     We  can  only  say,  the  parent  organ  is  m»  and  consecjuenily  ttie 
productive  system,  receives  a  soil  of  commotion,  which  caui^cs  it»  i 
ments  to  combine  in  unwonted  ways,  but  the  particular  source  of  I 
shock  is  a  vimishing  mome.nt  in  the  determination  of  the  reBult 
pared   wirh  the  precise   condition  of  the  element*  which 
The  vagueness  of  all  speculation  here  is  obvious*     One  fan 
our  author  certain,  that  change  of  medium  Is  not,  as  some  authors  I 
supposed,  in  general  more  Hkcdy  to  produce  a  habit  of  body  in  the  < 
spring  better  suited  to  the  new  medium  than  it  is  to  produce  the  revc 
ibabit.     Tliough  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  number  of  exceptions  are  to  1 
found. 

In  a  chapter  entitled  **  Pi-o visional  Ilypoihesia  of  Pangenesis " 
author  proposes  a  theory  for  binding  together  all  the  different  mndef  I 
reproduction,   regeneration   of  lost   parts,  latent   characters,  atavism 
&c,,  &c,,  in  a  manner  that  simll  make  them  physically  intelUgth 
The  same  combination  of  bold  surmise  and  delicate  jngcnuity  i?  shoii 
here,  n&  elsewtiere ;  but  we  have  no  .*4pace  to  analyze  the  hypothc 
nor  do  we  think  it,  to  tell  the  truth,  of  much  importance;  for,  in 
present  state  of  science,  it  seems  im[FOSsible  to  bring  it  to  n 
mf^ntal  test. 

The  one  strong  impression  that  afTects  the  reader,  after  la 
the^c  volumes,  is  that  of  the  endless  complication  of  the  ph«  ■ 
question,  and  the  (perhaps  hopeless)  subtlety  and  ooeultness  of  the 
mediate  causes.     At  the  first  glancL%  the  only  '*  law  "  under  which 
greater  nia^s  of  the  facts  the  author  has  brought  together  can 
grouped  seems  to  be  that  of  Caprice,  —  caprice  in  inheriting,  i!ii|w 
in  transmitting,  caprice  everywhere,  in  turn.     To  look  for  laws  ml 
m  the  chaos  seems  absurdly  presumptuous.     How  many  **  laws,**  and 
lawgivers,  too,  has  natural  history  sent  to  her  limlio?     Still,  a 
filing  must  be  made^  and  although  the  so*K^lled  laws  be  ba.sed  on  knol 
edge  the  vaguest  and  farthest  removed  from  the  elementary 
at  work,  yet  ihey  are  useful  j  for  a  bad  hypothesis  is  fiir  belter  to  i 
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tlitiD  wane  at  ftlL     There  u  bardlj  a  siogltt  **  law  "  promulgated  or 

ied  Uj  I^fr,  Darwin*  which  hna  not  numerous   inexplicable   excep-| 

ll  IS,  for  instance,  a  law,  ibat   cross-bred   animab  vary  and 

Te>  ert ;  but  cm  p.  97  of  Vol  IL  a  whole  list  is  given  of  **  true  "  breeds 

i!  arisen  from  crosses.    It  is  a  law,  that  domestication  gives  ferrilitr, 

y  not  in  the  [►eahen  and  variation,  why  not  in  the  goose?    That 

|ilAiitd  4>f  different  speciea  are  more  gteriU  inter  se  than   plants  of  llie 

■^"       sp»»cie*i,  —  why   not,   then,   in    Pa^si flora? ;   and    so   on,   alraost 

tumf     We  can  only  say,  exception,  idiosyncrasy.     But  this  only 

bow  fur  we  are  from  the  elementary  phenomena  to  be  studied. 

.  ain  ttlU'inpt  to  analyze  the  causal  moments  involved  in  the  word 

*•  doooesticaiioD  *'  ?     And  even  when  the  existence  of  a  "  law  '*  ts  pretty 

certain,  how  can  we  be  sure  whether  particular  fuels  are  instances  of 

it  c^r  nut  ?     For  example,  Mr,  Darwin  seems  to  think,  in  one  place,  that 

ibe  existence  of  extra  fingers,  in  certain  men,  may  be  due  to  reversion 

away  back  of  the  salamanders,  to  a  fish-like  ancestor ;  and  el^sewhei-e, 

that  the  cui4e  of  a  woman,  with  a  breast  developed  in  ibe  groin,  should 

be  interpreted  a*  a  return  to  the  cow-like  condition  of  some  antique 

progenitre.^s.     But  it  seems,  to  say  the  least,  as  reasonable  to  look  on 

these  as  new  and  original  variations. 

Of  course,  these  are  all  truisms,  which  Mr,  Darwin  knows  as  well  or 
bett^jr  than  any  une  ebe.  It  is  one  of  the  fortunate  points  of  the  gen- 
eral theory  which  bears  his  name  (and  which  is,  after  all,  only  a  descrip- 
tive or  biJ^torieaU  and  not  a  physiological  hypothesis),  that  the  more 
idiosyncrasie^s  are  found,  the  more  the  probabilities  in  its  favor  grow, 
advcrsyries  are  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  eBtabhsh  the  rigor  of 
se  descriptive  laws.  For*  tlie  power  of  natural  seleelion  being,  in 
priuciple,  acknowledged,  and  the  foregone  half  of  eternity  being  allowed 
for  it  to  work  in,  all  that  the  logic  of  the  theory  demands  is,  that  some 
cuses  of  variation  in  the  direction  of  tiie  facts  observed  arise,  A  groat 
number  of  contrary  ea?4es  would  not  (at  least,  in  the  present  stage  of 
science)  be  antagonistic,  but  only  waste  matter.  Hence,  the  great  value 
of  tlie  hypotheses  in  setting  naturalists  to  work,  and  sharpening  their 
'ur  new  fiicl*  and  relutions.  The  present  book  harrows  and  re-, 
'  ^,  as  it  were,  the  whole  field  of  whieh  it  treats.  It  is,  doubtless, 
provisional*  but  none  the  less  serviceable  for  that,  and  we  cordially 
itimend  it  to  the  student.  The  popular  reader  will  be  likely  to 
it  much  more  special,  and  less  interesting,  tlian  was  the  ^*  Origin  ( 
Specie^* 

A  word  of  praise  muni  be  bestowed  on  the  admirable  Index,  which 
occupies  fifty  pages,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  shining  example  and  a 
reproach  to  all  those  hzy^  undutiful  book-makers  among  us,  who  are 
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wont  to  neglect  I  heir  readers*  leplimnte  deman<l3  in  ihU  d? 
should  be  mentioned,  also,  that  the   American  nsprmt  cujuuuu* 
notes  and  corrections  by  the  author*  and  an  intruduclicin  bj 
Gray, 


14. —  Man's  Origin  and  JhsHntf  sketched  from  the  I^J^nm  &f\ 
Scieneei^  in  a  Course  of  Lecturer  delivered  before  the  LtneeH  Instit^ 
in  Boston,  in  the  Winter  of  1865- <>6,   By  J.  P.  LicdLRr,  lilo,  i 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  <Sc  Co»     18Cd,     Svo,     j>p»  vL,  i 

A  MORE  correct  idea  of  the  contents  of  tbla  work  than  Is  smg 
by  ltd  title  may  be  drawn  from  the  hcndings  of  its  chapters,  or  lectol 
which  are  as  follows:    1*  On  the  Cla&sifiaUion  of  tlie  Srienoca;  581 
tlie  Genius  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  Ancient  and  Modem  \  Sv 
Geological  Antiquity  of  Man  ;  4.  On  the  Dignity  of  Mankfrid;    5. 
the  Unity  of  Mankind  ;  <>*  On  the  Early  Social  Life  of  Man ;  7- 
Langua^e  as  a  Test  of  Race;  8.  The  OHgin  of  Architecture:  9» 
Growih  of  the  Alphabet ;  10.  Tlie  Four  Types  of  Rc!igiou>?  Wonld 
IL  On  Arkite  Synjbolism.     The  course  appears  reduced  from  tti  i 
mal  number  of  twelve  lectures  by  the  force  of  imperious  cireumstuac 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  were  stretched  in  the  delivery  to  two  each,  I 
their  succestior  sacrificed^  having  never  been  wntlen  out,    hs  rcten 
Mr.  Lesley  tell;*  us,  would  have  helped  to  justify  the  tilk* ;  seeing 
interpret  it,  thai  the  work  in  its  present  form  hardly  dealt*  with  the  J 
of  naan  at  all.   Its  unity  lias  further  sulfered  from  the  interjMdatfoQU  i 
necessary  by  the  new  discoveries  and  the  new  views  of  iho  two ; 
thiit  elapsed  between  the  original  delivery  and  the  pubtlcalion.     10 

-  fioaiewhat  desultory  series  of  disquisitions  on  man  in  general*  esj] 
on  the  begiiudngs  and  early  development  of  some  of  hi^  moru  m 
Instituiiuns.  It  includes  a  conspectus  of  the  geological  andarrlia 
cal  evidence  on  which  the  preisenl  generation  is  beginning  to  fd 
btilief  Lliut  its  ancestors  are  vastly  older  thau  has  bei^i  genera 
posed.  This  evidence  has  to  be  reliCiirsed  again  and  again*  »t*i  m  etl 
light,  and  stipported  by  every  variety  of  illustration,  in  oi'der  to  pre« 
Over  the  conservatism  of  ancient  opiaioUf  foriitied  by  sujtposed  reUgl< 
fianclions.  But  as  the  truths  of  geology  have  made  their  way  to  the  { 
cepiance  of  uU  cultivated  and  enlightened  men,  in  spite  of  lhes4!j  t 
ing  influences,  so,  we  presutne,  will  those  of  anihrojmlogy  also,  #o  1 
as  they  shall  maintain  themselves  as  irurhs  before  reii*  i 

^'tion,  friendly  and  hostile;  and  in  its  contribution  towarM 
the  chief  value  of  Mr,  Lesley^s  work.     In  his  modw  of  presijntati^ 
however,  there  is  not  much  which  is  calculated  to  win  over  the  adve 
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n  for  he  is  a^  dogmatic  and  dentinciatorj^  aa  any  of  his  theological 
piii«ls  wiuld  he,  its  uusparing  of  their  prejudit:^  and  montal  tiarrow-* 
1^  they  of  \m  heresies.  We  would  not  think  of  finding  fault  with 
l>r  thifi ;  it  ia  his  nature,  and  e%*ery  reader  mu^tt,  we  are  «^iire,  ad- 
H||»  for  the  Rineerity  and  oulspoketmeMs  with  which  ha  treats 
Bp»lnt  that  atlract^  hi^  notice.  These  qualities  are  of  close  kin- 
livith  the  enthusiasm  which  he  everywhere  displays,  and  with  his 
L  and  often  striking  and  picturesque,  style. 

it  there  itre  other  drawbacks  to  the  etfcct  which  die  hook  will  he 
f  to  produce.  Rarely  la  one  published  which  so  lays  itself  open  to 
Km  on  the  part  of  thoae  to  whom  it^  doctrines  are  obnoxious.  Mr. 
ly  profes3.e3  to  survey  man  from  tlie  platform  of"  the  seieuees,'*  but 
|6»  tu  stand  upon  a  bigger  and  moi-e  comprehensive  platform  than 
}fg^  can  be  stretched  to  occupy.  His  proper  department  is  geology, 
phat  he  Aays  upon  geological  subjecfa  may,  we  presume,  be  ac- 
b  a«  authorit Alive,  or,  at  lea^t,  with  only  the  allowances  neces- 
B»'be  raiide  as  i\>  matlerii  as  yet  under  discussion.  The  same  is 
^^kith  regard  to  the  easily  manageable  results  of  the  I'ecerit 
HRgical  explorations.  But  in  departments  more  properly  histor- 
Id  inquiries  touching  language^  letters,  mythology,  religion,  he  goes 
m  to  a  degree  hardly  to  be  credited  in  a  man  of  undoubted  capa- 
|nd  setentific  training.  And  his  errors  are  in  great  part  so  palpable 
|b6y  Will  readily  be  detected  and  laughed  at  by  men  greatly  his 
brs  in  mental  calibre.  The  sway  of  thej?e  weaknesses  begins  with 
kvenlh  kcture,  in  which  the  author  displays  such  a  misappreheu- 
hf  language,  and  misuse  of  its  testimony,  as  would  have  been  ex- 
ple  enough  a  hundred  years  since,  but  ought  now  to  be  as  much  a 
I  of  the  past  as  the  Deluge.  The  case  grows  worse  from  lecture 
llurc,  until  a  climax  is  reached  in  the  last.  The  whole  Arkiie 
ly,  which  is  to  explain  the  asserted  mysteries  of  wor.4)ip,  jircbitec- 
■ilphabetle  writings  speech^  is  no  better  than  a  hallucination.  We 
mo  deaiire  to  pick  out  and  expose  any  specimens  of  it ;  ad,  indeed, 
pon  of  such  from  the  mass  would  be  ditfu'-ult.  The  infection  it 
pis  is  a  tiiorough  and  pervading  one.  We  could  wish  that  impe- 
I  circum^timc^s  had  caused  the  extrusion  from  the  course  of  the 
Bth  lecture  along  with,  or  instead  of,  the  twelfth.  To  pull  it  out 
k,  with  all  its  roots  in  the  preceding  lectures,  would  at  least  double 
Blue  of  the  lK)ok. 

pa  doubt  less  a  consequence  of  the  author's  distance  from  his  fdace 
fcUcation  that  the  volume  is  disfigured  by  so  many  and  so  serious 
p  of  the  press;  but  we  might  have  expected  the  proof-reader,  even, 
fre  us  some  of  them.  Sundry  misspellings  of  proper  names  and 
\u  cvii.  — KO.  220.  24 
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Qtliers  —  for  example,  Bouchei'  des  (for  tie)  PertheSt  and  hah^n  ■ 
so  per^iriteatf  thut  the  reepon^ibilit^r  fur  ikeiu  ^eius  to   lie  tjcbck  i 
printing-otfiee ;  and  we   regret   to  nee  the  oot  mfrequeut  siiUMltiiti 
wiH  and  would  fur  shall  nnd  should^  ^^'hit^h  i$  ihreateiiin^  ti)  biHSomiri 
of  our  mitional  sins  against  purity  of  expivssion. 


15.  —  Bihliotheca   CnnadtnsUy  or  a  Manual  of  Canadian   Lih 
B7  Hknry  J.  Morgan,     Ottawa.     1867, 

Mb.  MonaAN  undertakes  in  this  book  to  gWe  a  complete  ^ 

Cauailiaii  literature^  from  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  colony  10  Kn?* 
land  uuttl  the  present  day.  The  array  of  titles,  as  may  walJ  he 
po6ed«  is  prodigious,  for  not  only  book^,  propt*rly  ^  calledf  are  iodi 
iu  the  hst,  hut^  so  far  as  we  c^ao  di^coTer,  all  print<ed  matter  of  \ 
form.  One  cannot  hut  admire  the  immense  industry  beat  owed  oil  1 
not  very  attractive  iti&k*  Books  relating  to  Canada,  tk&  well  sa  writifl^ 
originating  there,  ar«  included  in  the  tcopo  of  tho  work,  with  a  vjtf 
numt>er  of  hiogrnphicnl  and  critical  notices,  in  some  cases  the  wodc  af 
the  author,  in  others  gatliered  from  miscellaneous  sources*  S 
law,  politic9^  theology,  and  journalism  are  the  [trincipai  fieldj  ui 
CanaiiiaQ  pens  ha^e  been  employed,  and  in  the  first  of  the^e^  at 
tliev  have  produced  works  of  sterling  and  pennanent  value.  In  ' 
history  of  their  own  country,  too,  Canndian  writers,  of  Frmich  one 
have  acquitted  themselves  in  several  instances  with  diatingulshed  1 
French  Canadian  literature  forms  a  department  by  itself,  with  f« 
not  only  distinct  but  sharply  antagonistic  to  that  of  thp  Saxon  calo 
A  vast  proportion  of  this  literature  —  exclusive  of  law  and  politic 
is  closely  connected  with  the  Roman  Church,  anil  n  inspired 
guided  by  priests.  It  consists  of  a  profusion  of  poems,  tales  blsi 
sketches,  sketches  of  Canadian  life  and  manners,  and  • 
tlon  and  other  subjects,  all  intensely  Catholic  and  all  = 
spirit  of  French  Canadian  nationality.  All  this  is  of  recent  growtK" 
and  appeal's  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  magazines  and  other  pencydicaK  Jo 
the  French  language;  of  which  this  new  literary  enthusi.i.Hm  Usi  pc^ 
hnp?  engendered  more  than  it  is  ahle  to  maintain* 

The  current  literature  of  the  English  side  of  the  coloai«>a  ?«,  usi 
be  expected,  still  crude  and  provincial.     Indeed,  with  the  exc^ti 
journalism,  political  and  sectarian  discussion,  and  t-rewii 
connected  with  the  material  interests  of  the  colonies,  th 
of  it.     The  number  of  pamphlets  and  other  fngitive  writings  i!atalo 
by  Mr.  Morgan  is  immense,  but  the  range  of  their  lopica  i^ 
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Like  the  greater  part  of  llie  United  States,  Cana<ila  ia  too  much 
eugroj^^ed  wilL  the  development  of  her  materi.'il  rHsi>iirr<*s  to  fiik^l  It-isure 
for  tnuoli  else. 

Mr.  MorgHQ  has  that  great  ej^^fntial  requi^ritc  tor  the  work  he  haa 
Uiken  iu  hand, — ^an  unflagging  diligence  and  perseverance.  We  could 
vrbh  htm  sometimes  more  discriminating  in  his  selection  of  critical 
ixlracu,  wbicii  do  not  always  display  in  the  writers  the  best  of  discem- 
nciiu  One  thing,  however,  ia  certain*  lie  haa  produced  a  book  which 
*  inrli:?  pen  sable  to  every  student  of  Canadian  history,  or  of  any  sub- 
ject whatever  connected  with  Canada  since  she  became  a  province  of 
England. 


f'F^ Manual  of  the  Jarvis  Collection  of  JSarltf  ItaUan  PictMres,  de- 
■   ■    ' .  (he  GizIUnes  of  the  Tide  School  of  Fine  Artu,     Bein^  a 
;  with  DescriplioHit  of  the  Pkturtfs  contained  in  that  Co/^ 
•fu  tmth   Bio*jraphictU  Notices  of  Artistic  and  an   latrodtwtonf 
/.     The    Whole  forming  a  brief  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Early 
t ion  Art.     By   RoiiSELL  Sturgis,  Jb,     New  Haven:  Pub- 
lished hy  Vale  College,     laed.     12rao.     pp.116. 

In  the  esitablishmenl  of  a  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  as  a  departmt^nt  in 
its  scheme  of  education,  Yale  College  has  not  only  shown  a  just  concep- 
^OQ  of  tlie  importance  of  art  as  an  instrument  of  liberal  culture,  but  has 
Lm)  done  more  than  any  other  American  college  to  supply  one  of  the 
greatest  deficiencies  in  the  et^tahlished  system  of  intellectual  training, 
e  need  not  tndst  on  the  general  ignarance  of  the  public  in  regard  to 
icrs  of  art,  and  its  consequent  indifference  to  them.  The  fact  is 
Test,  and  the  complaining  to  which  it  gives  rise  is  tedious.  But  it  is 
Tious  that  the  best  way  to  remove  this  ignorance^  and  to  remedy  the 
^riU  tliut  tiow  from  it^  is  to  secure  the  means  of  instruction,  and  to 
fd  ihem  to  all  who  desire  to  make  use  of  tliem.  The  study  of  art 
not  primarily  as  Its  intention  the  making  of  draughtsmen  or  sculp- 
or  jirchitectgi.  It  U  not  thus  hmited.  Its  object  is  to  develop  and 
le  cfHain  high  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  else  are  likely  to  lie  dor- 
it^  but  the  exercise  of  which  is  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
an  character  and  to  the  progress  of  the  best  civilization.  These 
ties  find  little  to  move  or  i^ducate  them  in  America.  The  cause  is 
t,  and  the  result  is  deplorable.  But  we  are  frequently  told  lliat  art 
flourishing  in  America,  and  that  the  taste  for  pictures  is  increa.^ingi 
that  our  rich  men  give  enormous  prices  for  paintings  of  rejmte  by 
ve  or  tbreign  ai'tists.     Unquestionably,  like  all  children,  we  are  fond 
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of  pretty  pictures,  dfid,  like  children  alsot  lire  very  reekte««  In  thrj 
of  money ;  but  the  liking  for  pictiir«*a  is  very  diffcreut  from  lliu  lotf 
art,  aod  tlie  paying  a  great  price  for  a  painting  by  Cliurel^  or  by  i 
stadt,  or  by  Gerome,  h  no  indicHtion  of  knowledge  or  of  tiutw. 
B&  usual  with   the   ignorant,  we  are  conc<^itL*d   and   sf 
exhibit  our  iguomnce   with  [perfect  sang-frotd  and  ai.^  .--  ^^  .. 
American  travellers  are  apt  to  consider  it  one  of  tlie  inborn  and  i 
able  rights  of  the  free  citizen  of  the  great  Republic  to  have  an  iu*tl 
live  judgment  in  matters  of  art^  and  to  be  able  to  pronocitic«  oir*hanfi< 
the  excellence  of  a  picture,  a  statue,  or  a  building.     l^Ins.  Sto 
"  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands  "  coiitaius  scirae  truly  di 
specimens  of  this  consummate  »impleness,  and  Ilarper*s  *^  Ui 
Travel"  will  supply  the  common  traveller  or  reader  Willi  llio 
American  critical  ability. 

The  study  of  art  means  the  study  of  the  principles  from  which  i 
beauty  as  exists  in  any  work  of  man  i  '  ,  — the  pri 

of  perfection  in  human  work*     And  K  1 113  tine  an 

expression  of  the  perception  of  beauty  and  the  desire  for  it  j 
fested  in  color,  form,   and  construction,  they  affonl  the   r^-  '  ■-■ 
ments  of  this  study.     It  is,  then,  an  event  of  no  small  impon 
progress  of  education  in  America  to  have  the  study  of  the  iio« 
distinctly  recognissed  as  a  branch  of  education  in  one  of  our  le 
colleges,  and  to  have  a  gallery  of  so  much  iut«i*est  as  tlmt  collect^  | 
Mr.  Jarves  opened  as  a  school  for  instruction. 

As  a  series  of  pictures  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  pr 
painting  in  Florence  and  Siena^  the  chief  seats  of  Ttaliiui  art  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jarves  collection  19  of  unusual  value.  It  < 
few  chef  ctmui^resy  but  it  contains  no  worthless  lumber,  and  its  pie 
taken  as  a  whole,  fairly  enough  represent  the  conditions  of  the 
the  time  when  they  were  painted,  and  the  qualities  of  the  niaste 
whom  they  are  ascribed.  A  student  who  should  make  himself  fsia| 
wntb  this  gallery  would  not  only  fit  himself  for  the  apprecint 
enjoyment  of  Italian  galleries,  but  would  gain  a  better  knowj 
the  progress  of  art,  and  of  some  of  the  more  important  conditioQ 
civilization  in  Italy  during  the  centuries  when  she  was  llie  chief  i 
the  modern  arts  than  he  could  acquire  in  any  other  way  in  Ame- 
For  guidance,  profit,  and  ea<ie  io  his  ?tudy  of  the  collection,  the  stu 
could  not  have  a  more  sufficient  and  trustworthy  companiou  than 
little  Manual  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Sturgis^  The  ma 
of  a  good  catalogue  of  the  work-s  in  such  a  jjalhiry  is  by  no  i 
simple  or  easy  task.  Mr*  Sturgis  had  to  provide  a  work  wbichi 
be  suited  to  the  needs  alike  of  ignorant  and  well-tmitructcd  vMiJ 
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he  bus  fiicecedijd  ndmirably  in  bin  difHcuk  undertaking.  He  liaa 
ly  ituide  a  brief  guide  to  the  study  of  early  Christian  paintings  — 

«rra  *'ai'i"  oa  the  title-pa^**  U  a  little  too  comi>rcbeosive,  —  and 
done  it  with  exceUent  judgment  and  taste,  and  with  ample  and 

fcte  information*  The  thoroughness  of  its  execution,  and  the 
ligence  and  knowlt!dge  di:i played  in  it,  are  worthy  of  all  praise, 
\-  the  oao^t  scholarly  work  relating  to  art  that  has  been  publislied  in 
brica,  and  it  should  serve  to  mark   an  epoch  in  the  progress  of 

ricuii  art  criticism  and  culture. 


L7*  —  Four   Tears  among  Spanish  Amerieani,     By  F.  IlASSAtrRBJC, 

United  States  Minister  Resident  to  the  Republic  of  Ecuador, 
lew  York:  Hurd  and  Houghton.     1867,     12mo.     pp,  40L 

Hassauhek  says,  in  his  Preface  :  "This  is  not  a  bunk  of  Irav- 
The  impre«i*ions  of  a  traveller,  in  a  foreign  country,  who  paBsea 
one  place  to  another*  taking  hasty  notes  of  undigested  observa- 
nre  often  erroneous,  and  generally  unreliable.     It  is  necessary  to 
nong  a  people,  to  speak  tbelr  language,  to  know  their  history  and 
dture,  to  study  their  customs,  and  to  associate  with  them  continii^ 
r,  in  order  to  be  able  to  write  a  book  about  them  which  those  who 
[thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject  will  not  throw  aside  aa  pre- 
ptoou'*  and  su[»erHciaL**     These  sentences  contain  truths  which  it 
be  well  if  travellers,  and  more  especially  if  American  ImvelJers, 
old  take  to  heart.     For  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  hold  to 
.belief,  that  the  impressions  of  a  traveller  in  a  foreign  country, 
I  passes  from  one  place  to  another,  taking  hasty  notes  of  undigested 
TAtions,  are  sure,  in  most  cases,  for  purposes  of  publication,  to  be 
cieniiy  correct,  and  who  stoutly  maintain  against  all  comers  the 
profKjsiiion  thai,  to  live  among  a  people,  to  speak  their  language,  to 
their  history,  their  litemture,  and  their  customs,  only  breeds 
Bdice,  and  deprives   the  observer*^  mind  of  that  judicial  temper 
hich  uflually  accompanies  moderate  information.     We  are  glad  to  see 
>  in  such  books  as  Mr.  Tonies's  **  Champagne  Country,"  of  last  year 
[the  volume  before  us,  that  these  views  are  disappearing  before 
must  be  regarded  as  truer  ones.     Such  books  make  one  hopeful 
[the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Americans  shall  feel  that  tl»e  man 
after  a  ^tx  months'  jaunt  through  half  a  dozen  foreign  states, 
to  the  public  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject  of  his  travels, 
ber  an  impostor  or  a  fool. 
is  this  coDseientiousness  of  Mr.  Hassaurek  —  this  moral  gmoe^ 
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rather  ilian  nny  beauty  or  force  of  style  —  iliat  miikes  Uip  book  vaW 
ble.     He  ii  not  a  vivid  writer,  and  tloea  not  bring  h  ^ 
very  imprc^ively  the  pccnes  which  he  describes,     liu; 
fidence^  nnd  gives  &  gi^^^  cleid  of  viiluable  inibrmafion. 
does    Mn    Haseuurek   adhere    carefully   to    ab«ferv«d 
haa  been  at  great  paint)  to  cotieot  as  many  facta  a^  he 
not    only    travelled  carefully  over  the  South    Ameriiaui 
wliich  he  wrileji,  but  has  even  gone  bO  far  ^  to  read  whai 
writers  have  said  upon  his  subject,  —  a  task  whidi  baa  till  oT  ', 
most  quarters,  been  thought  to  be  plainly  one  of  supererogmion. 
hh  facilities  for  obtaining  in  formation  of  alt  kinds  were  »o  great,  I 
the  results  of  his  observations  have  a  somewhat  peculiar  vahic. 

Sentiment  and  the  proper  use  of  the  auxiliary  are  Mr.  liusftaurel^i 
two  chief  stumbling-blocks*     To  deal  with  the  latter  first,  we  ha?c  no 
wish  to  do  more  than  point  out  the  fact,  that  Uie  au 
beyond  the  author's  control ;  and  that  he  should,  there*' 
works,  confine  himself*  as  far  as  passible,  to  the  present  and 
tenses ;  or,  if  that  i&  not  practicable,  then  ihat  he  should  adopt  a  uniJi 
idiom,  and  always  use  the  same  word,  that  ia,  alwa^rs**  will,"  or  cUe  tu^ 
riably  "  shall*"     We  feel  quite  sure  that  this  would  lead  to  hap|^ 
results  than  hh  present  practice ;  for,  by  giving  himself  ilie  Ubertj] 
selection,  he  inevitably  uses  '*  ahall  '^  where  "  will "  would  be  proper,  I 
luee  persa*     It  is  not,  however,  merely  a  confus;ion  between  **  will ' 
^^  shall  '*  that  mt.slead.<$  Mr.  Hassaurt^k ;  there  is  uven  a  protbunder  ( 
cuUy.     He  has  an  unconquerable  inclination  to  use  the  future  i 
occasions  where  the  idiomatic  reader  eipects  something  else; 
change^,  with  acrobatic  rapidity,  from  ^ome  other  time  to  ibe  futitr 
so  bewildering  a  way  as  to  leave  it  somewljat  in  doubt  whether 
probabilities  or  actual  facts  have  been  referred  to.     In  describiog  , 
rainy  season  at  Guayaquil  he  says :  **■  Puddles  are  formed. 

savana  ....  will  be  under  water Myriads  of  little  in^ectfr  \ 

hover.  ....  Fevers  and  dysenteries  make  their  appearance,  and  bo 

nesa  is  suspended During  this  season,   Guayaquil   must 

pear  gloomy.''     What  will  we  say  to  this?  as  Mr.  IlafiMiurek 
say.     As  regards  the  unfortunate  '*  will*'  and  "shall/'  he  tiaA  m 
aiders  and  abetter?,  that  be  might,  perhaps  be  forgiven  ;  but  he  tt 
only  man  living,  we  believe,  with  whom  the  use  of  the  idiom  qu 
above  is  a  constant  habit,  and  we  trust  that  he  may  remain  so ;  fol 
more  ungrammatical  way  of  obtaining  pictureequanaa^  oould  not] 
devised. 

As  to  our  second  point  of  complaint,  it  may  be  doubled,  par 
whether  any  advantage  u  gained  by  telling  a  sentimental  jhau  that  i 
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menu  thofogk  an  excellent  thing  in  its  way,  is,  at  times,  veiy  far  from  an 
i^llent  thing ;  ^till,  as  the  question  does  admit  of  doubt,  and  it  i« 
tir  limy  to  n-m  thing:*  a»  they  are,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  foUow* 
ig  bit  of  f«x^ling  about  a  certain  South  American  mountain,  and  espe* 
nil  J  thr:  remark  which  it  contains  about  the  condor^  are  not  tonchingf 
ttt,  an  the  contrary,  quit«  amuaing :  "  The  two  highest  peaks  at  its 
lOUtbem  extremity  appeared,  to  my  excited  fancy,  like  a  king  and 
1  on  icy  thrones^  cla«l  in  long,  snowy  robes,  and  looking 
<  ir  hoary  court  of  minor  rocks  and  crags,  with  calm  and 
lelnnchoty  majesty.  Sad  and  sorrowful  seemed  the  queen,  as  the 
nya  tit  the  setting  sun  lingered  on  her  muring  countenance.  Perhaps, 
be  had  come  from  more  genial  dimes ;  perhaps  bil^ls  had  carolled, 
[flowers  had  smiled,  upon  her  happy  childhood,  and  now  she  must 
her  dreary  life^  speechless  and  motionless,  as  if  charmed  by  an 
»pelmnter*s  spelJ,  at  the  cold  side  of  her  icy  consort.  There  was  a 
li«1micholy  and  resigned  expression  in,  what  I  imagined  to  be,  her 
kce.  Perhaj)"*,  she  was  another  Blanche  de  Bourbon,  tiacrificed  to 
ftime  cjruel  Don  Pedro  of  those  cold  and  lofty  realms,  to  which  even 
lie  condor  rarely  elevates  his  soaring  flight." 

Let  us  say,  again,  that  the  book,  as  a  conscientiously  written  account  of 
jountrle^  well  known  to  the  author,  is  valuable.  We  trust,  however,  that 
hir«  Has$aurek\<^  plun  of  increasing  its  bulk  by  historical  additions  may 
w  iibandontid. 


» 


[8.^  Tlte  Invasion  of  Canada  in  1775  ;  tnchidinff  the  Journal  of  Cap* 

it* '     ^'  '''*       ' ,  ihscribiny  the  Perth  and  Su^en'n^s  of  the  Army 

trf/  h*c(  Antofd  in  its  March  thfough  the  Wilderrifss 

(0  i^uhec :  with  Notes  and  Appendix*  By  Edwin  Martin  Stone. 
Providence  ;  Knowles,  Anthony,  Jc.  Co.,  Printers.  1867.  8vo.  pp. 
xxiv.,  104,  and  12  pages  unpaged. 

Thk  Introduction  to  this  workoontains  a  careful  and  well-written  ac- 
count of  the  "invasion  of  Canada/'     The  Journal  of  Captain  Thayer  is 

eimple  and  interesting  narrative  of  the  experience  of  one  of  tha 
Uiodc  Island  officers  under  Arnold.  There  are  few  passages  in  it  of 
pedal  liistoHc  importance,  but  it  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the  hard- 
ibipfl  of  the  expedition,  and  now  and  then  there  ia  a  touch  of  character 

feeling  which  is  of  value  as  an  expression  of  human  nature.  It  eon- 
ains  some  curious  notes  on  the  condition  of  the  country ;  for  instance, 
Lpdcr  dale  of  October  8,  1775,  Captain  Thayer  records  the  killing  of  a 
gh  up  9n  the  Kennebec  River,  and  says :  ^  They  are  so  uumer* 
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0113  that  we  can  hardly  walk  Hhy  yarda-  without  meeting  tlieir  tracb« 
Their  meat  h  good  and  refreshiug." 

Ceptain  Thayer  was  not  the  master  of  a  siipenor  gmmmiidGal  stjk^ 
but  he  makes  hk  meaning  plain  even  in  auch  aenteneeJi  ns^  the  folbw* 
ing:  — 

"Oct  28. —  It  is  to  be  observed  here^  whh  such  horror  that  the  tUMl 
ferocioua  and  unnatural  hmrts  must  f^hu  defer  at^  when  know  log  the  dis- 
mal situation  of  courageous  men,  solely  bent  to  extirpate  ihv.  tyr&my 
with  which  the  country  was  influenced,  taking  u[>  fiome  raw  hides,  thsd 
lay  for  Bereral  days  in  the  bottom  of  their  boats,  intended  for  to  mike 
them  shoes  or  moccasins  of  in  case  of  necessity,  which  they  did  flot  tl\rn 
look  into  SKJ  much  as  they  did  their  own  preservation,  and  chopptai 
them  to  piece^^T  singeing  fir:§t  the  hair,  aftenvardM  boiliDg  them,  anj 
living  on  the  juiee  or  liquid  that  they  aoaked  from  it  for  a  considetAbb 
time," 

Mr*  Stone  haa  supplied,  in  a  very  elaborate  Appendix,  all  th«  illu«- 
tmtion  required  by  the  Jouniah  His  work  is  thoroughly  dmte;  ind 
the  volume  forras  a  very  worthy  co n t rib u  lion  to  the  UiMory  of  ib 
Hevolution» 


19, —  The  Ameriaan  Geneah^^si.  Beinff  a  Ccdahgue  of  Ftimll*^  Hii' 
ton€9  and  PuUiccUions  contaming  Geneah^cat  Informotian  issued 
in  ilm  United  Siate^,  arranged  chronoiogicallg.  By  William  H. 
Whitmore,     Albany :  Joel  MunselJ.     1868,     8vo.     pp.  287, 

Teia  is  the  second  edition  of  the  book  which  Mr.  Whitmore  publis^befl 
in  1862  under  the  i^\e  of  "The  American  Genealogist.**  In  its  new 
form  and  under  its  new  title  it  is  greatly  enlarged,  extended,  and  im- 
proved^ and  affords  a  fresh  instance  of  the  zeal  and  tlioroughness  with 
which  its  auilior  carries  on  hist  favorite  studies.  To  the  genealogic<^ 
maniacs  (we  intend  no  disrespect  by  the  appellation)  with  whom  N(?w 
England  abounds  this  work  is  of  special  interest  and  importance.  It  ii 
of  scarcely  Jess  value  to  bibliographers,  who,  without  some  such  faithful 
and  industrious  pioneer  as  Mr,  Whitmore,  might  easily  lose  tbemselfe? 
in  the  dense  forest  of  American  family  trees. 
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3r  of  "  The  Principles  of  Psychology,"  "  ninstrationfl 
rogress,"  ^^  Essays,  Moral,  Political,  and  .Esthetic," 
it  Principles,"  "Social  Statics,"  "Education,"  etc. 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1866, 1867.  12mo.  2  vols. 
75,  666. 

Spencer's  so-called  "  Synthetic  Philosophy  "  is  an  at- 
3  generalize  into  a  universal  law  the  nebular  hypothe- 
development  hypothesis,  and  the  theory  of  human  pro- 
jid  thus  to  bring  all  phenomena,  whether  of  the  ma- 
liverse,  of  organic  life,  or  of  human  nature,  under  the 
'  a  single  idea.  Whether  his  formula  is  the  last  and 
of  scientific  inductions,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  ca- 
f  application  to  the  deeper  questions  of  philosophy, 
\  now  no  occasion  to  inquire,  the  public  having  prob- 
ard,  at  least  for  the  present,  sufficient  criticism  of 
Principles."  The  aim  of  this  article  is  a  limited  one, 
,  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Spencer,  having  taken  the 
ment  hypothesis  as  the  basis  of  his  Biology,  has  met 
cal  necessities  of  the  case,  and  thus  accomplished  the 
mportant  achievement  of  putting  the  science  of  life  into 
)hical  form.  Our  inquiry,  therefore,  concerns  not  so 
le  scientific  value  of  his  facts  as  the  philosophical  value 
jTstem,  not  so  much  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  materials 
architectural  excellence  and  practical  usefulness  of  the 
cvii.— NO.  221.  26 
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edifico*    That  this  inquiry  is  a  legitimate  one  will  not  b«  qnc^ 

tioriod,  wheu  it  is  romemhered  that  the  two  \^  ' 

consideration  are  not  intended  to  be  a  mere  r 

and  laws  empirically  established,  hut  rather  an  attempt  to  \ 

alize  these  as  eleinonts  of  a  coherent  phik^h     '  ' 

his  Preface  to  the  English  edition  Mr*  Spem 

this  a8  his  main  object :  '^  The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  wit 

the  general  truths  of  Biology,  as  illustrative  of,  m 

by,  the  laws  of  Evolution:  the  special  truths  Im  r*jdi[ 

only  80  far  as  is  needful  for  elucidation  of  the  general  trull 

It  is  confessedly  as  philosophy,  rather  than  as  .seiem 

work  has  its  chief  significance;    and  as  such*  tl 

should  be  criticised.* 

*'  The  Principles  of  Biology,"  being  a  simple  exj), 
the  development  hypothesis,  with  the  design  of  coveriiij 
facts  of  organic  life,  the  whole  of  Part  III.  (Vol.  I.  pp. 
475)  is  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  the  two  rival  ' 
concerning  the  origin  of   species,  an  elaborate  ar»..„: 
favor  of  the  "  evolution  hypothesis/'  and  a  very  ingeniouj 
planation  of  what  Mr.  Spencer  regards  as   the   » 
methods  of  organic  evolution.     The  '*8pecijil-c.n3atiu..  ..^ 
sis  **  he  pronounces  to  be  "  worthless  by  its  derivation* 
less  in  its  intrinsic  incoherence,  worthless  as  :  ' 

out  evidence,  worthless  as  not  supplying  an  inu  :  ._: 

worthless  as  not  satisfying  a  moral  want "  ;  and  he  chara 
izes  it  as  a  "  mere  verbal  hypothesis,"  a  '*  jiseud-iilea/' 
believe  that  sooner  or  later  all  disciplined  minds  will 
this  estimate  of  the  **  special-creation  hypothesis,"  severe 


*  The  idea  maj  possibly  be  Alleges  tod  by  the  pftsniige  oboro  quoi«d«  fli 

Spencer  iDtcnd.^  nothtiiflj  more  than  to  give  iu  thcpe  two  voliHiies,  ami  tht  ( 
Yolttmes  to  BQcceed  them»  ft  simple  series  of  "*illu»tnUH>n»i  "  of  \\\**  lawif 
Iton  net  forth  in  "  First  Princj|ilua,*'  without  undertaking  ih<^  plnhiMnpttii 
tation  ar  the  ticienees  from  whith  tlio  iilu^tmdon«  arc  drawn.  Bui 
evoluiion  arc  nlrciidy  illu«Ufttcd  in  *'  First  Pntici pics/' even  lo  rediintlan 
would  Ik"  inexcutmble  prolixity  to  fill  nine  ftddirionul  vi»|iim***  with  n  4tJn|l 
ation  of  in8tAnLM.*s.  Mr  Spencer's  "New  8j^»lcnj  of  Fhih>*Tipliy.*'  t4id 
rale  sketch  of  it  given  in  hti  wcnknown  "  Proipectu*."  would  tliiu 
ridictilonfily  iniignificant  proportions,  and  iow?  all  cliiitn  npor?  the  Bttemiil 
Qiativo  thinkcra.  If  tlic  present  work  hitve  any  philosophical  valtte 
jnasi  be  as  a  plulotopbi  uf  or^iviuc  being,  whicli  is  iutAt  purl  of  »  itfld  I 
philosophy. 
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maj  seem.  Whatever  shall  be  the  final  jadgment  paased  upon 
the  dovelopmont  hTpotliesis,  it  ia  the  only  hypothesis  in  the 
***^^'r  08  to  tl»e  origin  of  species,  that  can  be  understood,  the  only 
[lesisj  consequently,  that  fulfils  the  end  for  which  all  hy- 
potheses exist.  Development  and  decay  are  the  universal  marks 
l>y  which  we  distinguish  the  organic  from  the  inorganic ;  evolu- 
tion and  dissolution  are  tlie  double  process  which  constitutes 
the  entire  series  of  vital  phenomena  in  all  individual  organisms. 
The  development  hypothesis,  tJicrefore,  may  be  broadly  stated  as 
the  provisional  extension  to  gpecicM  of  a  law  which  is  known  to 
be  true  of  individuals;  and  although  tJie  analogy  between  in- 
dividual and  species  will  not  admit  of  being  pressed  too  far,  it 
gtill  yields,  when  properly  qnalified,  a  clear  conception  in  har- 
mony with  the  other  conceptions  of  science.  The  hypothesis 
of  special  creations,  on  the  other  hand,  is  utterly  unintelligible, 
the  virtual  negation  of  all  hypothesis  on  the  subject,  the  de- 
Insive  substitution  of  words  for  thoughts.  Its  advocates,  hav- 
i  Itadcl  of  their  own  to  defend,  can  only  attack  the 

Lly  built  citadel  of  their  opponents,  which  falls  but  to 
i  greater  strength.     It  is  ceilainly  a  most  significant  fact, 
it ,  whenever  the  development  hypothesis  is  pronounced  dead 
_      d  buried,  it  soon  revives  in  a  less  vulnerable  shape.    The 
ettpposition  of  special  creations,  for  all  those  who  have  imbibed 
I'lrit  of  modern  thought,  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  the  de- 
funis  exclusively  on  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
other  supposition.    Although  it  must  certainly  l>e  considered  as 
lifically  unproved,  so  long  as  intelligent  scientific  men  are  , 
I  to  call  the  alleged  proofs  of  it  iuto  question,  it  is  not  too 
strong  a  statement  to  say  that  the  development  hypothesis, 
'  rm  or  other,  will  probably  take  rank  in  the  end 

., ..  1  y  . :  j)ted  truths  of  science.  In  any  e^^ent,  whether  the 
development  hypothesis  is  to  wax  or  wane,  and  whether  some 
other  byp*>thesis,  as  yet  unconceived,  is  destined  to  take  its 
place  or  not,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  hypothesis  of  special  cre- 
ations, lacking  the  very  first  -element  of  a  scientific  hypothesis, 
lity,  and  resting  on  no  more  solid  basis  than  the  crude 
; .  ..^.  ....  ideas  of  uncivilized  man,  will  ultimately  cease  to  be  de- 
fended* A  theory  which  denies  the  unity  of  the  uuivera^i^  ^u4 
the  onier  afSaturef  cannot  permanently  hold  its  grouii^,  ^^^Tt 
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against  a  theory  which  only  partially  succeeds  in  traeinj? 
out  in  detail.    The  absolute  imiverHality  of  law,  and  t ' 
bility  of  any  real  departure  from  it,  are  conceptions  i-m  .^,. 
farured  by  the  whole  current  of  modern  thought^  that  it  h  | 
becoming  a  recognized  scientific  necessity  to  discard  the  nn 
of  special  creative  ejK>ch8j  and  to  substltut-e  for  it  tlie  princ 
of  the  unbroken  colitinuity  of  life,     **  When  wo  see  these 
est  of  all  known  forms  [the  rhizopods]  standing  alone  nt ' 
yery  beguining  of  time,  and  man,  the  highest  and  m>^^ 
appearing  at  the  end,  and  an  unmistakable  gradatj- 
upward^  through  the  long  ages,  and  along  all  the  four  lii 
plan,  what  open  mind  can  help  Lmbibing,  if  not  the  Da 
doctrine,  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  theory  of  developmej 

The  great  need  of  the  development  hypothesis  at  preso 
to  he  oroanized^  —  to  be  put  into  a  more  definite,  syr       '  ' 
and  pliilosophical  sliape  than  it  has  yet  received ;  ai  i 
come  the  work  of  Mr,  Spencer  as  at  least  an  attempt  in 
right  direction.     Fragmentary  tliinking,  leaving  out  of 
the  larger  relations  of  facts,  and  embracing  thtoriea  an 
ent  subjects  which  are  seen  to  be  mutually  inconsistent  ifhesT 
brouglit  into  juxtaposition,  can  be  tolerated  oidy  in  the 
of  science ;  the  absolute  necessity  of  harmony  and  conifntk 
giveness  of  thought,  as  the  condition  of  the  only  possible  iiil 
pretation  of  Nature  which  shall  truly  mirror   her   univefl 
order,  and  reveal  her  secret  of  perfect  unity  in    Ixiunc 
variety,  forces  itself  on  the  mind  more  and  more  powerfullji 
pro{K>rtion  to  the  increase  of  human  knowledge.     Per 
repose  in  the  midst  of  antagonistic  ideas  and  unreconciled  i 
is  impossible ;  and  in  no  way  does  Philosophy,  us  co-or 
ing  intelligence,  more  irresistibly  prove  her  right  <i 
domain  over  the  mind  of  man  than  by  compelling  sci 
to  become  philosophical  in  spirit  and  in  form.     Of  this  i 
straining  influence  tiie  systems  of  Angustc  Comte  ami  Her 
Spencer,  each  aiming  at  the  unification  of  all  positive  scic 
as  an  organic  whole,  are  conspicuous  illustrations.     It  h\ 
dlspuragement  to  either  of  these  thinkers,  entitled  as  tljey  i 
to  so  much  praise  for  the  grandeur  of  tlieir  purpose  and  ihi 
patient  industry  of  its  execution,  to  say  that  neiUier  of  ibetr 

•  J.  F,  Lesley,  Origin  imd  Dcstiuy  of  Mmh,  186$,  p,  80. 
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items  is  more  than  a  contribution  to  the  great  work  in  hand- 

mi|a;hty  a  task,  requiring  not  only  philosophical  genius,  hut 

ndieal  knowledge,  transcends  the  ability  of  any 

ii,^  _     :,..    ct;  it  i«  a  laJjor  imposed  upon  humanity  itself,  to 

aceompHiihed  only  by  the  united  toils  of  many  generations 

The  valno  of  each  successive  syisitematiza- 

..;  .^ij  must  be  measured  by  the  largeness  of  its 

1,  the  adequacy  of  its  method,  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
\k^  met  bod  is  applied  in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  But  the 
ictical  utility  of  a  philosophy  which  shall  reveal  to  science 
law  of  itij  own  development,  and  thus  enable  it  t>o  work 
itly  rather  than  instinctively  in  the  accomplishment  of 
..  .^,  will  lie  incalculable ;  and  it  is  a  sure  mark  of  intellec- 
tual nnrr«:iwno9»  to  tn3at  with  contempt  the  eflFort  to  create  such 
t  philosophy. 

In  tnking  the  idea  of  universal  evolution  as  its  organizing 
tncipie,  Mr.  Spencer  has  sketched  for  Ids  philosophy  the 
rgest  plan  possible  in  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge ; 
id  hero  lies  the  cardinal  merit  of  his  attempt.     But  in  the 
uloption  of  a  false  method,  namely,  the  interpretation  of  uni- 
sal  evolution  as  a  purely  mechanical  process,  and  in  the 
Ihire  to  follow  l^oldly  the  idea  of  universal  evolution  to  its 
ical  consequences,  we  find  the  cardinal  demerits  of  bis  at- 
ipt.     We  cannot  here  ent^r  on  any  general  discussion  of 
points  ;  but  we  shall  discover  in  the  work  under  consid* 
ition  ample  evidence  of  their  truth.     In  the  "  Principles  of 
[ilngy,**  we  shall  see  the  cliishing  of  inivnoipatible  ideas,  and 
'le  unaccountable  evasion  of  logical  corollaries  from  admitted 
prineljilcs.     Mr*  Spencer  has  thus  stopped  short  of  putting  the 
development  hyp)the8ie  into  self-consistent  or  plnloso|ihical 
^apLS  and  disapfniinted  expectations  warranted  by  bis  own 
♦^irst  Frinciple^*.*'   The  numerous  special  excellences  of  these 
ro  volumes,  both  in  design  and  execution,  must,  not  detain  us 
it,  though  wo  cordially  recognize  them  in  passing;  our 
Iocs  not  concern  itself  with  special  details,  but  relates 
I  the  general  dcope  of  the  work,  and  its  gtucceas  or  failure  aA 
upt  to  organize  the  science  of  Biology  as  part  of  the 
Pbilosopby.     Waiving  all  examination  into  its  pure- 
ly scientific  character,  of  which  adopts  in  science  ai*e  the  only 
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competent  criticB,  wa  roBtrict  ourselves  to  a  definite  tnqufl 
namely,  whether  it  has  gucceeded  in  setting  fortli  tJie  **  gcoa 
tiiiths  of  Biology  as  illusti'ativo  of  the  laws  of  Evolutio 
The  extent  of  its  success  in  this  respect  is  the  measure  of] 
philosophical  value. 

The  great  questions  of  hiology,  considered  in  its  philosophi 
aspect,  are  three:  What  is  the  origin  of  life  in  the  first] 
stance  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  species  or  the  different  fof 
of  life  ?  What  are  the  causes  of  organic  evolution  in  gene 
To  each  of  these  tliree  questions  two  answers  are  given, 
is  said  to  originate  in  the  first  instance  either  by  natural  ere 
tion  or  by  supernatural  interposition  in  the  course  of  Natd 
Species  are  said  to  originate  either  by  gi*adual  transitions  fn 
one  form  to  another  or  by  the  periodical  inti'oduction  of 
lutely  new  and  underived  forms.  These  unlike  answers  tol 
fu'st  two  iiuestions  spring  from  unlike  hypotheses.  If  con- 
sistent with  itself,  the  development  hypothesis  attribute*  the 
origin  of  life  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  origin  of  sjm  <  - 
the  various  forms  of  life,  to  a  natural  and  gradual  pi 
while  the  hypothesis  of  special  creations  attributes  both  to 
supernatural  volitional  acta.  The  former  epitomizes  the  his- 
tory of  the  individual  and  of  the  species  alike  in  the  one  w^^ni 
evoiution  (with  its  correlate,  dissofuUany ;  the  latter  adruiti 
evolution  in  the  individual,  but  denies  it  in  the  Bpecies,  with- 
out, however,  substituting  anything  intelligilde  in  its  place. 
Each  hypothesis,  therefore,  admitting  evolution  aa  a  fact  mow 
or  less  universal,  is  confronted  by  a  third  qucstitM 
What  are  the  causes  of  organic  evolution  ?     To  this  (  - 

tion  many  answers  are  given,  which  fall,  nevertheless,  into  I 
general  classes.     The  one  class  finds  the  causes  of  or 
evolution  solely  in  the  direct  or  indirect  action  of  cos 
forces  external  to  the  organism ;  the  other  class,  fully  rocog 
ing  the  action  of  these  external  forces,  finds  a  coticm 
in  forces  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  organism 
are  therefore  irreducible  to  known  cosmical  forces.     H<jd 
among  biologists  two  great  tendencies  exist,  which  find  exp^ 
gion  in  what  may  be  designated  as  the  mechanist  and  the  vi| 
ist  Uieories.     It  is  the  recognition  of  the  sperialitff  of 
phenomena^  as  not  accounted  for  solely  by  mechanical  or  pll 
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ihemical  causes,  and  not  by  any  means  the  fanciful  specu- 
respecting  the  unknown  causes  of  these  phenomena  in 
gome  vitalists  indulge,  that  constitnteB  the  essence  of 
(be  vitalist  theory ;  and  it  is  the  negation  of  this  speciality 
which  distinguislies  the  mechanist  theory  fi'om  it.    The  vitalist 
theory  includes  the  mechanist  theory,  with  the  exception  of 
fim  negation,  affirming  its  affirmations,  but  denying  its  denials- 
^Kf  we  now  inrjuire  what  relation  the  mechanist  and  vitalist 
^Bories  bear  to  the  development  and  flpecial-creation  theories, 
^Bfiiid  a  curious  reversal  of  natural  affinities.    The  vitalist 
^K  special-creation  theories  are  sometimes  found  associated  in 
pK  supposed  interest  <5f  dogmatic  theology  ;  while  the  mechau- 
and  development  theories  are  sometimes  found  associated 
he  opposite  interest.      But,  philosophically,  the   vitalist 
IT  is  most  closely  allied  to  the  development  theory,  and 
mechanist  theory  to  the  theory  of  special  creations.     Be- 
ing the  evolution  of  the  universe  as  a  gradual  change  from 
ogeneity  to  heterogeneity,  produced  by  natural  forces  which 
at  bottom  diverse  manifcstations  of  a  single  inscrutable 
►rce,  the  spirit  of  the  development  theory,  at  least  as  general- 
by  Mr.  Spencer,  would  seem  to  require  the  recognition  of 
mechanical,  physical,  chemical,  biological,  psychological,  socio- 
logical, and  moral  phenomena,  as  an  ascending  series  of  dynam* 
ical  lacts,  which  are  reducible  to  unity,  not  by  denying  the 
ntial  diversity  of  the  facts  themselves,  and  thus  ignoring 
law  of  the  series,  but  rather  by  tracing  those  connections 
facts  which  constitute  them  a  series.     If  the  cosmos  is 
i  as  a  universal  whole  by  an  immanent  force,  and  not  by 
operating  ab  extra,  then,  unless  the  law  of  evolution 
ges,  those  organized  beings  which  exist  in  the  cosmos  as 
1  wholes  must  also  be  evolved  by  immanent  forces.     To 
the  primary  cause  of  organic  evolution  outside  the  organ- 
is  n  conception  precisely  analogous  to  the  conception  of  a 
tor  outside  the  universe,  —  a  conception  which  Mr.  Spencer, 
repudiates.     The  spirit  of  the  development  theory 
ifestly  allies   it  with   the  vitalist   rather  than   with   the 
anist  theory.     In  like  manner,  the  spirit  of  the  special- 
iion  theory,  which  regards  the  universe  as  originated  by  a 
t  Cause  external  to  the  universe,  not  immanent  in  it,  and 
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which  imagines  each  newly  created  species  to  have  beeu ' 

some  way  fafihioned  oiit  of  plastic  materials  and  then  vivifi 
from  without  by  foreign  influences,  would  seem  to  be  idcut 
with  the  spirit  of  the  mechanist  theory,  which  regards  the  i 
ganism  a»  only  a  living  machine,  created  by  the  '' 
indirect  action  of  external  forces  alone.     The  spoeia; 
iat^  it  is  true,  attributes  to  the  creative  power  both  intellige^ 
and  will,  and  maintains  the  origination  of  life  t>o  be  dm 
racnlous  int45rvention  in  the  course  of  Nature^ —  an  ajssu 
which  the  biological  mechanist  declines  to  make.    But,  ref 
ing  the  organism  as  either  super  naturally  created  or  na 
evolved  hi/  external  powers  both  look  at  it  as  practically  a  i 
ufaetured  machine,  and  the  resemblance  is  greater  than 
diOerence.      Hence,  we  repeat,  the  mechanist  theory  id 
closely  allied  to  the  development  theory  than  to  the  theor 
special  creations,  while  the  vitalist  theory,  maintainiiur 
natural  evolution  of  life  by  the  reciprocal  play  of  exr 
internal  forces  whose  manifestations  cannot  be  cla.^.^*M.'. 
gethcr,  alone  appears  to  harraonixe  with  the  spirit  of  the  deirfit^ 
opment  theory. 

Li  determining  the  value  of  a  biological  system  based 
the  idea  of  evolution^  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  i 
ewers  it  gives  to  the  three  great  questions  of  philosophic 
biology,  namely :  What  is  the  origin  of  life  in  the  first  inst^o^ 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  various  forms  of  life  ?  What  are  1 
general  causes  of  organic  evolution  ?  From  the  answers  wh 
Mr.  Spencer  has  given  to  these  three  questions  we  derive  ( 
estimate  of  the  philosophical  character  of  his  **  Biology*" 

The  great  work  of  Mr.  Darwin,  on  the  "  Origin  of  Sj 
which  has  done  so  much  towards  perfecting  the  developn 
hypothesis,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  discussion  of  the  60<^md 
of  these  three  questions,  the  first  being  intentionally  ignored, 
and  the  last  being  considered  only  with  reference  to  t* 
of  variability  in  species.  It  exhibits,  therefore,  ccn 
retical  lacunmy  which  must  be  filled  before  the  develop 
hypothesis  can  become  a  general  philosophy  of  oreanic  et 
tion.  For  carrying  out  the  avowed  pm'pose  of  tbe  work,! 
principles  so  powerfully  advocated  and  so  beautifully  illusti 
ed  i)y  Mr.  Dai'win  are  perhaps  sufficient;  it  being  taken 
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pted  that  life  already  exists  at  the  start,  the  logical  reqtiiro* 
of  the  development  hypotheBis  are  perha])8  met,  if  it  can 
irared  that  beneficial  variations  occur  in  individuals,  de- 
id  to  ofl&pring,  are  increased  by  fregh  variations  in  the 
imo  direction  through  natural  selection  in  the  Mruggle  for 
*  i'       'uo  established  as  permanent  churactcri sties 
ua.    But,  manifestly  enough,  more  thai^  this 
iquired  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  complete  theory  of  the 
lation  and  development  of  life  in  general,  or  to  make  the 
^ce  of  biology  illustrate  a  universal  law  of  evolution.     Mr. 
in,  however,  aims  at  no  such  object.     His  object,  being  a 
lite  one,  has  confessedly  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
Itftclf ;  and  it  cannot  justly  be  alleged  as  a  defect  in  his 
Imblo  work,  that  he  has  not  done  what  he  never  meant  to 
At  the  Rame  time,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  he  has  turned 
le  from  hii*  avowed  pur|K>8e  to  make  statements  which  biolo- 
6Ter  established  on  the  principle  of  universal  evolution, 
revise, 
U  need  hardly  say,'*  he  writes,  in  opposition  to  Laraarck'g 
of  the  continual  production  of  new  and  simple  forma  by 
Stiineous  generation,  *-  that  »Seience  in  her  progress  has  for- 
ien  us  to  believe  that  living  creatures  are  now  ever  produced 
>m  inorganic  matt/er.*'  •     The  distinct  denial  of  spontaneous 
f  ion  from  inorganic  matter  under  present  cosmical  cou- 
,  though  not  necessarily  implying  denial  of  it  mader  past 
litions,  seema  to  lend  a  peculiar  significance  to  the  phrases 
Teh  we  italicize  in  the  following  passages.    *'  The  whole  his- 
>ry  of  the  worlil,  as  at  present  known,  though  of  a  length 
|uite  ittcumprehensible  by  us,  will  hereafter  be  recognized  as  a 
lent  of  time,  comf>ared  with  the  ages  which  have 
,_  .  .  ..ice  the  first  creature^  the  progenitor  of  innumerable 
let  and  li\'ing  descendants,  teas  creatvd,**  f    *'  Therefore  I 
«Id  infer  that  probably  all  the  organic  beings  which  have 
lived  on  this  earth  have  descended  from  some  one  pri- 
lial  form,  into  which  life  was  first  breathed  btj  the  Crea- 
'  J  "  As  the  first  origin  of  life  on  this  earth,  as  well  as  the 
luod  life  of  each  individual,  is  at  present  beyond  the  scope 


t  of  SpcdCB,  p,  119. 
hd.  p,  424. 
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of  science,  I  do  not  wish  ijo  lay  mach  stress  «       *       'rea 
simplicity  of  the  \^ew  of  a  few  forms,  or  of  only  a,A^ 

ing  been  ori^^inatly  created^  instead  of  innumerable  mifA 
lous  creations  havings  been  necessary  at  innum*^ 
though  this  more  simple  view  accords  wtll  wllli 
philosopliical  axiom  of  *  least  action.' "  * 

Comiiarlrig,  on  the  one  hand,  this  unequivocal  denial  of  sp 
taneous  generation  from  inorganic  matter,  at  least  un<ler 
ing  cosmical  conditions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tMs  repe 
reference  to  an  initial  act  of  creation,  it  seems  probnfc 
withstanding  the  extreme  guardedness  of  his  lauguag 
Mr.  Darwin  is  uiclined  to  accept  the  hypothesis  that  life  in 
first  instance  originated  in  an  unrepeatcd  (and  0 
ulous)  creative  act.     Ho  apparently  regards  as  ii..     .,,..  - 
natives  an  initial  miraculous  ci-eation  and  periodical  mtracul^ 
creations ;  for  an  initial  natural  creation  would  be  umpfji/  sp 
taneous  generation  out  of  inorganic  matter.     But,  as  Mr.  J,, 
Lesley  remarks  in  his  brilliantly  written  volume,  ^*  Scienco 
take  no  note  of  the  supernatural j  unless  it  becomes  tifl 
and  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Nature.    Nature  itself  is  I 
supernatural  to  require  any  additions  from  the  realms  of  hu 
ignorance."  f    The  development  theory  must  stand  or  fall 
the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation.     Logic  jjermits  no  ^ 
conclusion.     It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Darwin  regards  it,  quite  **| 
material"  whether  we  believe  that  life  first  appeared  in  a  i 
form  or  in  several  forms,  since  under  varying  conditionn  ^*t 
forms  might  be  natunrlly  evolved  ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  *M 
material "  to  the  integrity  of  the  development  theory  wlicQ 
we  believe  that  life  first  appeared  ti^lUi  or  without  special^ 
ulous  creation-     K  the  arguments  against  special  crea 
which  the  development  theory  relies  have  any  validity  ur  Ic 
force  whatever,  they  are  valid  against  the  gfiecial  ci-eation  oflj 
primordial  form  or  forms.     The  development  theory  is 
sophically  worthless,  if  it  cannot  altogether  dispense  with  I 
help  of  that  kind  of  agency,  the  assumption  of  which  h\ 
chief  objection  to  the  antagonist  theory.     It  is  bound  to  fiUj 
the  chasm  between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic,  ^ — it  ia 

^  Variation  of  Aiiimnls  and  Plants  under  Domes licatioD,  Vul.  L  fi.  24. 
t  Thu  OrigiQ  ami  Doittn.v  af  Mwi,  ISfiS^  p.  164. 
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padhere  unflinchiugly  to  Mr.  Darwin's  favorite  maxim,  JVo- 
fwn  facit  saltum^  —  or  else  confess  itself  logically  even 
uutcnalile  than  the  theory  it  oiJposea.     This  is  no  exag- 
ition.    If  special  creation  is  held  to  recur  periodically,  then 
do  becomes  in  some  sort  legitimated  by  this  very  peri- 
rity,  and  so  far  challenges  the  respect  of  science  by  wearing 
mask  of  law.     But  if  it  is  held  to  have  occurred  once,  and 
only,  then  the  mask  falls  off  and  reveals  the  hideousness 
j^absolute  anomaly.'*    Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  therefore, 
a  severer  tax  on  *'  faith  "  to  accept  Mr,  Darwiir  s  solitary 
ion  ihHw  to  accept  the  innumerable  creations  of  his  o\y- 
dents.    Theology  must  believe  more,  philoso|>hy  mtmt  believe 
Law  without  miracle  is  the  faith  of  science.     The  con- 
tion  of  the  strict  universality  of  law,  which  is  rapidly  under- 
ling the  special-crcation  theory  in  all  its  forms,  must  yet 
I  cause  the  development  theory  to  assume  some  form  which  shall 
I  not  involve  the  very  same  irrationality  in  its  most  aggravated 
Logic  imperatively  demands  that  it  shall  furnish,  witli- 
ring  recourse  to  any  assumed  deviation  from  the  estab- 
regularities  of  Nature,  some  intelligible  hyjxithesis  of  the 
aner  in  which  unorganized  matter  becomes  or*^anic  tissue, 
il  it  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  do  this,  it  cannot  be  regarded 
^ven  philosophically  self-coherent,  much  less  as  scientifically 
red. 
the  bauds  of  Mr,  Darwin,  therefore,  the  idea  of  natural 
rotution,  alfhough  admirably  employed  to  elucidate  the  origin 
species,  throws  no  light  on  the  origin  of  life  itself.     Yet  so 
ag  as  this  great  question  is  either  altogether  ignored  or  an- 
fcred  by  assuming  a  solitary  miracle,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
relopmcut  theory,  however  competent  to  account  for  the 
lual  differentiation  of  organisms  into  varieties,  species,  gen- 
etc.^  is  incompetent  to  yield  an  adequate  philosophical 
for  a  general  science  of  life.     In  forming  our  estimate, 
^fore,  of  the  philosophical  value  of  Mr.  Spencer's  ^^  Princi- 
of  Biology,"  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  ascertain  bis 
ide  towards  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation. 


I**  If  nil  *ti^K)rditmtmn  of  mirnfle  to  Itiw  ii*  nbjuiftl,  rhrn  it  is  ipm  fndo  dU- 
WiUiiim  Adam^  An  Iiiquirj  into  Uie  Theories  of  Ektory,    Lottdon: 
ise^.    p.m. 
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Apparently  recognizing  the  logical  necessity,  inlierent  in 
developraent  theory ,  of  bridging  the  chasm  between  Uie  arg 
and  the  inorganic,  and  of  Aliscovering  interraediate  or 
tional  conditions  of  matter,  Mr*  Spencer,  in  hi^  openinj 
tors,  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  snbject  of  colloid 
crystalloids,  and  their  mutual  relations.   He  refers  to  Profeft 
Graham's  important  researches,  and  quotes  from  him  th<^ ! 
lowing  remarks*    "  The  colloid  is,  in  fact^  a  dynamical  state^ 
matter,  the  crystalloidal  being  the  statical   condititm. 
colloid  possesses  energia.    It  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
ry  source  of  the  force  apjiearing  in  the  phenomena  of  vitali 
To  the  gradual  manner  in  which  colloidal  changes  take  pli 
(for  tlioy  always  demand  time  as  an  element)  may  the  eha 
teristic  protraction  of  cheraieoorganic  changes  abo  be  refer 
Mr.  Spencer  himself  then  adds :  "  The  claiis  of  colhjids  ineln^ 
aot  only  all  those  most  complex  nitrogenous  compounds  ch 
acteristic  of  organic  tissue,  and  sundry  of  the  oxy-liydr 
bons  found  along  with  them,  but,  sig-nijicantfp  rtum^hy  it : 
eludes  several  of  those  substances,  classed  as  inorganic, 
enter  into  organized  structures/'  *    It  is  difficult  to  perca 
any  particular  significance  in  the  fact  stated,  unless  it  pointy 
the  culluidal  condition  of  matter  as  a  connecting  link  belwij 
its  organic  and  inorganic  conditions,  —  which,  again^  is  si^ 
cant  only  as  suggesting  tlie  natural  evolution  of  the  one  from  ( 
other.     Mr.  Spencer  also  praises  De  Maillet  as  in  advanc 
his  age,  on  the  ground  that  **  his  wild  notions  as  to  the  wny 
whicii  natural  agencies  acted  in  the  production  of  planU  \ 
animals  must  not  make  ue  forget  the  merit  of  his  intnil 
that  animals  and  plants  were  produced  by  natural  canse^.^ 
Purtherraore,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Mr*  Spencer  cond^ 
the  special-creation  hypothesis  as  **  wortiiless,"  and  advoeii 
in  its  stead  the  development  hypothesis  ;  and  we  are  i\ 
confirmed  in  the  expectation,  already  so  amply  warrantc 
as  a  philosophical  thinker,  he  will  clearly  perceive  and  fimil 
avow  the  logical  consequences  of  the  hypothesis  he  ado| 
The  spirit  and  tenor  of  his  whole  philosophy  are  as  hostile 
the  postulates  of  an  initial  special  creation  as  tliey  are  to 

•  Principle*  of  Biology,  Vol,  L  pp.  16,  17* 
t  Ibid.  p.  408. 
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^t  successive  special  creatious ;  and  this  supposition  as  to  the 
origin  of  life  being  set  aside^  no  supposition  remains  but  that 
rf  natural  evolution,  01%  in  plain  English,  spontaneous  genera- 
If  the  essence  of  the  spontaneous-generation  hyfKjthesis 
e  principle  that  living  organisms  eitiier  are  or  have  been 
Jved  out  of  inorganic  matter  without  any  intervention  of 
aculous  agencies,  (and  the  alleged  spontaneous  generation 
Ibrios^  Bacteriums,  etc.,  in  infusions  of  organic  matter, 
its  cliief  theoretic  importance  as  foreshadowing  the  estab-  , 
hment  uf  this  large  principle,)  then  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
hypothesis  should  tie  regarded  as  necessarily  an  integral 
of  the  development  hypothesis,  —  bone  of  its  bone,  and 
h  of  its  flesh.  Biology  as  science  may  avoid  all  discussion 
question  which  is  at  present  beyond  settlement  by  observa- 
aiid  experiment ;  but  biology  as  philosophy  is  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard  the  self-evident  necessities  of  Iugi#,  We  are 
ly  warranted  in  concluding  that  Mr*  Spencer  is  bound 
e  spirit  of  his  own  system  to  employ  his  imquestioued 
ity  and  large  scientific  acquirements  in  the  open  defence  of 
Tine  which  is  so  plainly  a  corollary  from  his  "  First  Prin- 
We  come  to  this  conclusion  with  the  less  reluctance, 
we  are  quite  willing  to  share  whatever  odiuvi  theolo- 
m  may  be  uivolved  in  the  acceptance  of  what  we  consider 
the  most  rational  hypothesis  as  to  the  appearance  of  life 
on  the  globe. 

"When,  however,  we  come  to  Inquire  what  reply  Mr.  Spencer 
has  really  given  to  the  first  great  question  which  a  philosophical 
biology  must  answer,  namely.  What  is  tiie  origin  of  life  in  the 
first  instance  ?  we  find  no  definite  reply  of  any  sort  in  the  vol- 
imied  before  us.  There  being  but  two  conceivable  replies  to 
this  question,  special  creation  and  spontaneous  generation^  we 
aro  bewildered  to  find  that  Mr.  Spencer  unequivocally  rcpudi- 
mtefl  the  former,  and  somewhat  evasively  repudiates  the  latter, 
tlitis  rejecting  not  only  the  popular  view,  but  also  the  view 
iitated  by  his  own  philosophy,  Jjistead  of  trying  to  solve 
problem  of  the  first  origin  of  life,  he,  like  Mr,  Darwdn, 
res  it  altogether,  —  a  procedure  perfectly  legitimate  in  the 
ientist,**  but  wholly  illegitimate  in  the  philosopher.  His 
rejection  of  the  special-creation  hypothesis  is  very  explicit  \  his 
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acceptance  of  the  evolution  hypothesis  is  equally  expliciL 
al^  that  lie  has  to  say  concerning  the  hypothesis  <  'uie 

geueration,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  evci^  -...  iiyp 
esis^  is  contained  in  a  foot-note  of  less  than  four  Iine»,  im4 1 
an  almost  contemj^tuons  allusion  !     In  reference  to  an  imxsi 
tion  of  his  oym  in  the  use  of  the  word  helerogcnisis^  he 
marks:    "  Unfortunately,  the   word  heterog^enesis    has  \n 
already  used  as  a  synonyme  for  *  spontaneous  generation/ 
by  those  few  who  believe  in  '  spontaneous  generation j'  bowel 
little  objection  will  he  felt  to  using  the  word  in  a  sense 
more  appropriate.***     From  this  passage  it  is  impuBsiblo 
avoid  the  inference  that  Mr,  Spencer  wishes  to  imply  hi^ 
agreement  with  **  those  few  who  believe  in  spontaneous 
tion."    Any  other  interpretation  would  be  inconsi 
the  respect  due  to  manifest  moral  sincerity  and 
courage*  ^For  the  same  reason  the  supposition  is 
tenable,  that,  believing  spontaneous  generation  to  have  occu 
in  the  past,  he  would  disavow  belief  in  it,  on  the  ground  ll 
is  not  known  to  occur  under  existing  cosmical  conditions, 
impression  is  unavoidably  given  by  the  spirit  of  the  pafiaagt^ 

quoted,  that  Mr.  Spencer  regards  the  hypothesis  of  sp-^  *  * ** 

generation,  whether  in  the  past  or  the  present,  as  ui.  .  __ 

credence.    This  impression  is  strengthened  by  the  foUc 
passage,  which  plainly  means  evasion  of  the  question  of 
first  origin  of  life :  "  Moreover^  we  have  to  take  into  accoimt  ^ 
not  only  the  ciiaracters  of  immediately  preceding  ancesti 
but  also  those  of  their  ancestors  and  ancestors  of  all  de| 
of  remoteness.     SeUiJtg'  out  with  rvdimvntary  iyjn-s^  we  faaf 
to  consider,"  etc.,  etc.f    To  "  set  out  with  rudimentary  tjx^ 
is  to  evade  the  question  how  those  types  originated.    11 
being  but  two  conceivable  answers  to  the  first  great  quasti 
of  piiilosophical  biology,  Mr.  Spencer  apparently  rejects 
and  offers  no  otlier  in  their  stead.    It  is  sulBciently  cl'    ^  ' 
fore,  that  he  has  in  this  respect  signally  failed  to  mi\ 
**  illustrate  the  laws  of  evolution." 

We  do  not,  however,  consider  Mr.  Spencer's  ujsn 
the  spontaneous-generation  hypothesis  as  necessarily  fat 

♦  PHnciplrn  of  Biolo^^y,  Vol.  I.  p.  210,  foot-note. 
t  Ibid.  Vol.  U.  p,  % 
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Tbe  development  hypothesis,  as  a  whole,  is  gaining  ground 
tery  day  with  reflecting  persons  of  all  classes,  simply  because 
it  is  the  imfi/  hypothesis  anywhere  presented  that  does  not 
giash  with  the  deep  faith  of  the  age  in  universal  law.  There 
Bot  a  few  persons  who  can  penetrate  deojiKsr  than  Mr. 
ncer  has  done  into  the  idea  of  universal  cvulutiou,  and  see 
that  tliis  idea  necessitates  the  assumption  of  spontaneous  gen- 
tmtion.  In  fact,  since  the  spontaneous- generation  hypothesis 
sui)po8es  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
L  1  uf  inorganic  matter,  while  the  special-creation  hypoth- 

Ws  supposes  the  instantaneous  creation  of  the  highest  furms 
out  of  the  same  inorganic  matter,  it  is  clear  as  noonday  that 
tpcciai  creation  is  neither  more  nor  less  ihuu  spnntancous  gen- 
iraiutn  in  Us  most  monstrous  form.  The  one  hypothesis  har- 
•f^  with  the  idea  of  universal  law,  the  otlier  glaringly 
Mlicts  it.  Nor  is  it  on  pliilosophical  grounds^alone  that 
hypotliosis  of  spontaneous  generation  rests.  Regarded  iji 
ily  scientific  light,  it  is  strictly  an  open  question.  Although 
Ijle  of  verification  in  some  of  its  aspects,  actual  cxperi- 
t»,  conducted  by  men  of  the  highest  scientific  reputation, 
tify  the  statement,  that,  in  other  aspects,  sjKjntancous  geuer- 
011  may  be  a  normal  fact,  even  at  the  present  time.  A  few 
ords  oQ  this  subject  will  not,  we  trust,  be  deemed  out  of 
laoe. 

its  widest  sense,  generatio  cequivoca^  or  **  8]rK>ntaneou8 

ion,"  called  also  sponUparitS  by  Duges,  and  hetero- 

by  Burdach,  means  the  coming  into  ej-istvnce  of  an  or- 

L ,Lti  being  otherwise  than  bf/  parentage.     The  plirase  is  by 

no  means  intended,  as  vulgarly  supposed,  to  signify /or/iitYaw* 
fion,  that  is,  to  imply  the  absence  of  causation;  it  does 
hat  organisms  of  the  lowest  order  may  ori^nate  in  ap- 
ite  media  in  other  ways  than  by  ordinary  reproduction, 
ilso  implies  the  action  of  natural  causes  and  the  invari- 
of  natural  laws  in  the  most  rigorous  sense  of  those 
rds.  The  proccssca  of  heierogencsis,  if  facts,  are  conceived 
to  be  as  truly  regulated  by  the  laws  of  Nature  as  the  common- 
est facts  of  observation  ;  there  can  be  no  more  *'  chance  "  in  the 
ooe  ca.sQ  than  in  the  other.  The  hy]jothei^is  of  hetcrogcnesis 
aseumes  no  deviation  from  universal  laws;  wherciis  the  hypoth- 
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esis  of  si>ecial  creations,  postulatixig  the  Buddco 
without  parentage,  of  the  most  highly  devt4oi)ed  aii* 
plants,  and  that,  too,  confessedly  by  supernatural   volitia 
takes  for  granted  a  kind  of  spontaneous  generation  whk 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  universal  order.     Every  objectj^ 
tljerefore,  brought  against  the  former  hypothesis  tells  with  I 
fold  force  against  the  latter.     Either  hypothesis  is  ixinjsis1{ 
with  theism ;  the  former  alone  is  consistent  with  faith  ni 
harmonious  economy  of  the  universe.     Much  of  the  pop 
repugnance  to  the  doctrine  of  heterogenesis  arii«eB  frotaj 
supposed  atheistic  tendencies ;  whereas  such  tendr      ■ 
exist  in  this  than  in  any  other  doctrine  which  iuij 
universality  of  natural  law.    Apart,  however,  from  all  tlivotd 
cal  prejudices,  it  encounters  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  jwsl 
able  demand  of  science  itself,  that  all  genesis  of  new  orga 
shall  he  explained  by  parentage  until  genesis  without  paitiDtl 
is  proved,  —  that  the  law  of  homogcnesis  shall  he  aasQ 
he  strictly  universal,  until  a  complementary  law  of  heii 
esis  ia  experimentally  established.     Uarvey*s  famoua  mti 
Ornne  vtvum  ex  ovo^  as  amended  by  Charles  Rabin  iiitc 
vivum  ex  vivo^  and  by  Milne  Edwards  ijito  Tout  corps\ 
provienl  d^un  corps  qui  vii^  unquestionably  justifies  the 
nents  of  heterogenesis  from  the  standpoint  of  poBiti^ 
and  tlirows  the  burden  of  proof  upon  its  advocates.      » 
ing  at  the  question  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  the  scieal 
advantage  seemingly  gained  by  rejecting  het< 
than  oifset  by  the  greater  philosophical  dt: 
behig  able  to  explain  the  first  origin  of  life  without  having] 
course  to  miracle.     If  life  ever  originated  witlnmt  nnF^ 
is  fairly  presumable,  that,  under  Bimihir  conditions,  it 
nates  now.    Whether  the  conditions  are  now  sioiilar  or 
experiment  and  observation  must  decide.      But  the  nch 
hypothesis  would  necessitate  the  admi.s8ion  that  there 
time  when  no  organisms  existed,  —  that  there  was  a  time^  ( 
sequently,  when  a  first  organism  appeared*     Tliis  first  or 
ism  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  naturally  evolved  oqL 
inorganic  matter  by  heterogenesis,  or  else  to  have  boen  mh 
ulously  created  by  snpernatuinl  mtervention,  —  a  eupp 
as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  positive  science  as  it  id  to  thi 
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pfailo8op1i>%    The  question  of  the  first  origin  of  life  cannot 

ivfl  be  ignored  by  ^cienf  ific  thiukera ;  and  when  ii  i8  once 

ly  nmed,  the  burden  of  proof  is  transferred  to  the  advo- 

^t4!s  of  universal  honiogoncsfiis,  who  must  explain  the  appari- 

i  of  tlie  first  organism,  which  ex  hypothesi  had  no  parents, 

5st  they  can. 

be  chasm,  however,  between  homogenesis  and  heterogen- 
is  not  so  wide  as  is  commonly  supposed.  In  the  last 
iysis  all  genrratian  is  spantaaeous.  Throughout  the  entire 
iinal  kingdom,  generation  commences  by  ovnles,  which  exist 
^r|i^ani«ms  prior  to  fecundation.*  Heterogenesis  is  not  sup- 
to  create  suddenly  an  adult  organism,  but  to  proceed  in 
same  way  as  normal  ovulation,  which  must  be  itself  spon* 
in  the  commencement*  t  As  in  the  tissue  of  the  stroma 
Je  spontaneously  originates  under  appropriate  conditions, 
is  supposed  to  originate  by  heterogenesis  in  other  prolige- 
snbstaiices.  Tlmt  ovules,  thus  si>ontaneously  originated, 
•  develop  into  living  individuals  without  the  previous  process 
'  fe<^imdatiou,  is  shown  by  the  singidar  phenomena  of  scncalled 
kenogenesis^  as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  certain  Lepidop- 
in  some  species  of  which  the  males  have  never  been 
jfi>iind.|  Nothing  more  than  tliis  is  supposed  to  take  place  in 
fieterog<>nosLs,  except  tljat  the  nutritive  medium  in  which  the 
orijnnates  is  different.  **  It  is  surprising,"  says  M.  Pou- 
t,  **  that  we  should  have  to  wait  till  the  nineteenth  century 
the  discovery  tliat  the  initial  process  in  both  forms  of  gen- 
Sou  is  precis^^ly  the  same."  §  In  either  case,  that  '■^  ten- 
Dy  to  individuation,"  by  which  Schelling  defined  liio,  mani- 


orie  PoBitive  dc  rOralatfon  8pontim<%  et  de  la  F<fcondation  des  Mnmmi* 
let  tl«  lEwp^ce  HutTittine.  Pur  F.  A.  PaucheU  1847.  pp.  27  -  73, 
'  Koa»  dcvons  inaister  iur  ce  point,  c'csi  qne  la  gt^nerntion  primaire  no  pmduit 
}^  nn  aniritn)  do  tourer  pi^ecji,  tnfli^  que  FcaTemcitt  cite  enj^^etidre  das  omtlfJt  s^wn- 
\  (lanii  le  miUcti  proliV^rtj,  ftWtliimeut  sous  Tcmpire  dm  raeiiiea  forces  qui  fAs*on- 
[  dvs  ov^uli^  d}m«  lu  tiAm  dc  rcivaire."    Pouchet^  IJt^tiero^nie^  1859,  p.  326; 

Priiidpti2«  of  Bioio^*  Vol.  I.  p.  21 5,  Bo  also  Mr.  Darwin :  "  Ovulca  oc^^ii* 
BIv,  Aftd  even  in  some  CAies  frtqnently,  liecome  developed  into  perfect  being-a 
put  the  cx)ncour»c  of  ibo  mnle  dement  J,  Miiller  and  others  admit  thot  ovulca 
ftiodi  have  the  same  eBieutial  nature."  Anitnols  and  Flonta  under  Dotiieft 
Vol  Tl.  p.431. 
tt^p.  J5. 

I.  — m  221,  26 
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fosts  itself  under  appropriate  circiinistancejs  In  the  f* 
a  new  iudividual.     "There  is,  however,  one  fact  im|- 
function  mutit  be  regarded  as  taking  prvccdonce  of  »triidil 
Of  tliG  lowest  rhizopods,  which  present  no  diBtiuction  of 
and  nevertheless  feed  and   gnjw  and  move  about,  Profei 
Huxley  has  remarked  that  they  exhibit  life  without  orga 
tion,'*  *     Whether  in  homogcneais  or  hcterogenesis,  life 
first  manifest  itself  in  the  j»roduction  of  a  germ  in  an  appr 
ate  medium  of  environment,  —  manifest  itjjelf  without  auij 
dent  organization,  —  manifest  itself  in  peculiar  mot 
arrangements  of  matter  not  explicable  by  any  known 
the  environment ;  and  the  question  at  issue  lietween  tbe 
hyprjtheses  is  simply  this ;  Are  previously  exist-ent  orj 
the  only  natural  media  productive  of  such  germs!   Thel 
of  reproduction  knowai  as  fission  and  gemmation  (^cujri/i 
and  gemmipariU'^^  which  ^re  still  farther  removed  IVom  < 
nary  gamogenesis  than  even  the  phenomena  of  parthenc 
seem  to  stand  as  connecting  links  between  the  two  extii 
ovai'ian  and  '*  equivocal  ^'  generation.    Here,  too,  the 
opher  must  accept  the  maxim,  Natura  nonfacit  saUum. 
Mr.  Darwin,  in  the  acknowledged  paucity  of  intermediate  for 
may  reasonably  appeal  to  the  "  imperfection  of  the  ge^log 
record'*  in  behalf  of  the  natural  evolution  of  species,  soi 
the  heterogenist,  with  equal  reasonableness,  appeal  to  thd 
perfection  of  the  biological  record  iji  behalf  of  the  natu 
evolution  of  life  itself.     Whether  the  appeal  is  reasonable 
unreasonable,  it  is,  at  least,  a  logical  necessity  of  the  dcvo^ 
ment  hypothesis  in  both  cases, 

M.  ililne  Edwards  conveniently  divides  the  question  of  i 
taneous  generation. f    Designating  production  by  parentaj 
homogenesis,  and  jiroduction  without  parentage  as  het 
sis,  he  divides  the  latter  uito  the  three  following  clai^ses  J 

1,  Agenesis,  or  the  formation  of  a  living  being  by  the 
taneous  organization  of  non-living  matter, 

2*  Necrogenesis,  or  the  formation  of  living  beings  in 

•  Principk*  of  Biolo^j,  Vol  I.  p,  153- 

t  Lev^ons  Uc  In  l*hjp'^)olog:ie  et  do  rAnatomle  Compnr^  tie  THoRimc  et  dm  I 
mftux,  196.1,  Vol  VirL  p.  2SL    The  entim  Sevonty-ftrnt  Lecture  (ftp,  23T-^ 
Is  dcvotcil  to  a  discosiiioti  of  the  ihoory  of  ^ijonuinoout  gvia^ratioD,  wLich  is  ( 
opposed. 
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quence  of  the  disBOciation  of  the  parts  of  a  dead  organism, 
which,  as  parts,  should  still  preserve  the  faculty  of  living,  and 
of  developing  into  new  organic  forms.* 

8.  Xenogenesis,  or  the  formation  of  living  beings  by  the 
phjsiolc^cal  action  of  a  living  organism  which  should  transmit 
to  them  the  principle  of  life  without  impressing  on  them  its 
own  organic  characters ;  the  new  being  would  not  be  of  the 
flame  nature  as  its  parent,  and  would  represent  a  different  spe- 
cies. 

We  have  no  space  to  devote  to  the  history  of  the  hypothesis  of 
heterogenesis,  which,  however,  has  the  authority  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  names  in  science,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  but  we 
cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  saying  that  the  most  recent 
and  most  trustworthy  experiments  tend  as  much  to  confirm  as  to 
invalidate  the  hypothesis,  on  the  whole.  The  investigations  of 
M.  Pouchet,  an  ardent  advocate,  and  of  M,  Pasteur,  an  equally 
ardent  opponent  of  this  hypothesis,  have  given  fresh  interest 
to  the  question  within  the  last  few  years.  Very  recently  M. 
Donn^  has  performed  experiments  which  render  it  probable 
that  heterogenesis  is  a  fact ;  f  aud  this  probability  is  increased 
by  the  results  obtained  in  England  by  Dr.  Child,  and  in  this 
country  by  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman,  whose  reputation  for 
accuracy  and  impartiality  has  no  superior.  J    After  comparing 

*  This  would  be  in  virtue  of  what  M.  Milne  Edwards  himself  recognizes  as  a 
physiological  fiwt  under  the  name  of  *'  Tinddpcndance  biologiquc  des  particules  con- 
stitutires  dc  T^conomie  animate  *'  (p.  249),  and  explains  more  fully  a  little  later,  illus- 
trating it  by  the  hematic  globules,  etc  (p.  273).  M.  Claude  Bernard,  Virchow,  and 
other  eminent  physiologists,  recognize  the  same  fact. 

t  "Je  prends  des  ceuft  do  poule,  je  pratique  une  ouverture  k  leur  sommet,  je 
perce  le  jaune  a  Taide  d*un  stylet  pr<?alablemcnt  rougi  au  feu,  et  je  laisse  c'couler 
nn  tiers  environ  do  sa  matiere  inti^rieure ;  je  remplis  le  vide  avec  de  Teau  distilU'e 
lx>aillante,  je  fcrme  Touverture  hermetiquement  avec  de  la  cire  ramollie  qui  se  fond 
au  contact  de  ToBuf  chaud  et  adhJire  exactement  autour  du  trou.  J*abandonne  ces 
<£iiff  a  la  temperature  de  mon  cabinet,  variant  do  17  a  24  dcgr^s.  Cinq  jours 
d'apr^,  j'enleve  le  bouchon  de  cire,  et  j'cxamine  la  matiere  de  Tocuf  au  microscope. 
Elle  fourmillc  do  vibrions  d'une  grande  activity.  Je  no  crois  pas  pouvoir  mioux  n'- 
pondre  aux  objections  do  M.  Pasteur.  D*oii  proviendraieni,  en  cffet,  les  gcrmes 
dc  ces  vibrions  ?  On  no  pent  raiaonnablcment  admcttre  qu'ils  pre-cxistent  dans  la 
matiere  de  Tceuf ;  j'ai  demontre'  qu'il  n'en  cxiste  jamais  dans  les  a*ufs  abandonn<5s 
k  leur  decomposition  naturelle.  On  ne  dira  pas  non  plus,  jo  pcnse,  qu'ils  sont  con- 
tenos  dans  I'eaa  distilMe."  Cosmos,  Revue  Encyclopddique  Hebdomadaire  des 
Progrws  des  Sciences,  16  Janvier,  1867,  p.  84. 

I  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  September,  1867,  pp.  152-169. 
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the  various  degrees  of  temperature  shown  bj  trasitworibjr  I 
dence  to  be  compatible  iritli  organic  life  in  various  tlier 

sprint^  ill  Nature,  and  coiiclridin^  that  208**  Pi  1 
extreme  limit  of  cndiiranco,  as  thus  far  deterun  yf 

vation.  Professor  Wyman  minutely  describes  a  Ioujet  ser 
delicate  and  ingeniously  devised  exjjeriment**   con" 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  **  how  far  l 
certain  low  kinds  of  organisms  is  either  sustained  or  de 
in  water  which  has  been  raised  to  a  high  tt- 
most  remarkable  of  these  experiments  showci  .i.  ■:  ,  .  ^u  i 
hermetically  sealed,  and  containing  a  Ixiiled  sotutiun  of 
tract  of  beef**  (Borden's  concentrated  juice  of  beef,  evaj: 
to  a  nearly  solid  substance,  free  from  tissues  and  entirely  i 
ble),  became  the  seat  of  infusorial  life  after  beittg^  eoniinti 
boiled  for  four  hours^ —  three  of  the  flasks  on  the  seciKid 
and  four  of  them  ou  the  fourth  day.     If  the  boiling  was 
longed  t^  five  hours,  as  was  done  with  other  flaska,  no 
appeared.    If  the  infusoria  thus  developed  in  henn 
iBasks,  after  prolonged  boiling  for  four  hours,  came  i. . .., 
spores  previously  existent  in  the  organic  solution,*  then  Hi 
germs  or  spores  must  be  capable  of  resisting  the  dt 
action  of  boiling  water  during  that  period  of  time  ;  hut  i 
germs  or  siwres  are  incapable  of  resisting  the  destructive 
of  boiling  water  during  so  long  a  period,  then  the  dcvoU 
fusoria  must  have  been  generated  sjiontaneously,  tliat  yfl 
pendently  of  pre-exist^nt  organisms.     To  determine  this 
if  possible,  Professor  Wyman  instituted  additional  experimo 
The  usual  signs  of  life  manifested  hy  infusoria  being  k 
tion,  growth,  and  reproduction,  and  initiation  of  the  pr 
of  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  he  inferred  that  '*  in 
the  presence  of  organic  mat<;rial  suitable  for  nourishi»tv* 
of  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  added  to  tho 
the  other  signs  of  life,  must  be  considered  as  the  best  iiid 
of  death."     Experiment  showed  that  all  motion  of  thai 

♦  '*  Soit  une  infusion  organJqtio  qui  a  subt  IVUtillltlon.     Exr..*siV.  ^ 
s'aUere,  elle  moutre  en  tri^-peu  de  jours  ties  cryptognnui  ou 
bien*  il  est  prouv*5  par  mes  «xp<lricnces  que  son  nltt^Vittioti  e>;t  im 
cUut«  des  pArticulcA  »olii)cs  quo  IVir  rtuirric  toujour^.     K 
criuac  de  la  vie  duns  Ic«  infusbas  qui  ont  tfltT  fiortff^  h  /'*.:..., 
Le^otii  de  Chirare  et  de  Physique,  1S62,  pj)  2-13,  244. 
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at  about  135"*  Fahrenheit,  and  all  motion  of  the  ciliated 
rift  ceagcd  at  less  than  130* ;  and  tliat  "  the  solutions  to 
|..i.  ;..>,./  iiitnsoria  were  added,  did  not  become  invaded  by 
I.  >  sooner  than  those  to  wliich  none  had  been  added, 

hile  those  to  which  unboiled  infimoria  were  added  were  in  all 
inraded  at  luast  one  day,  and  ia  some  two  or  thrive  days,  ear- 
?*  The^e  resuUi*  cunliim  the  oi>iiilou  of  Spallanzani  himself, 
rhaps  the  most  determined  opponent  of  heterogcnesis,  that  the 
ctiou  of  holHng  water  a  little  prolongerl  destroys  tlie  vitality, 
ot  only  of  developed  auimab  and  plants,  hut  also  of  their  egga 
;ud  scod«,  and  render  the  hypotliesiB  of  heterogenesia  by  far 
*  '  :  ihle  explanation  of  the  ajipearanee  of  infusoria 
lions,  after  continuous  boiliog  for  four  hours  in 
lermeucaliy  scaled  flasks.  To  dismiss  the  whole  subject  of 
ipontarr  ue  rat  ion,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  done, 

with  a  r  irugof  the  shoulder,  mateadof  at  least  honoring 

irith  his  ujjposition  a  tlicory  associated  with  the  names  of  such 
en  as  ''  "    u  Oken,  Lavoisier,  Bremser,  Treviranus,  Tiede- 
mann,  i  r,  J,  Miiller,  Dug^s,  Dujardin,  Eudes  Dcslong- 

hamps^  A,  Richard,  Pouchet,  Joly,  Domie,  Professor  Wyman, 
iiid  Professor  Owen  (whom  Milne  Edwards  calls  ranatomisie 
t  plus  eminent  que  V Anghlerre  possede  qitjourd^hui^j  does 
klle  credit  to  Mr.  Spencer  either  as  student  of  science  or 
I  illy  when  this  theory  is  self-evidently  a 
uwn  fundamental  principles. 
To  the  second  great  question  of  philosophical  biology^ 
♦  tlio  origin  of  species,  we  have  already  seen  that  Mr. 
r  returns  substantially  the  same  answer  as  Mr.  Darwin, 
'lie  first  seven  chapters  of  Part  III.  of  his  "  Principles  of  Bi- 
ilogy"  give  an  admirable  summary  of  argimients  tending  to 
irove  tliat  species  have  been  naturally  evolved,  ratlier  than 
mpcrnaturally  created.  For  the  phrase  natural  selection  em- 
'  Ijy  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Spencer  occasionally  substitutf^s  the 
_  survival  of  the  filtest^  which  is  in  some  respects  a 
learer  and  more  scientific  name  for  the  great  principle  indi- 
So  far  as  the  origin  of  species  is  concerned,  a  more 
Heal  fonu  of  statement  is  the  chief  gain  which  the 
Gvolopmcnt  theory  has  received  in  Mr.  Spencer's  hands ;  and 
logmzitig  the  full  value  of  this  gain,  we  pass  on  to  give  a 
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careful  consideration  to  Iris  answer  to  the  third  great  qoe 
What  are  the  causes  of  organic  evolution  ? 

The  "  Synthetic  Philosophy "  teachen  that  "  all  phencim^ 
are  incidonts  In  the  redistributions  of  matter  and  motin 
that  all  phenomena  conform  to  one  and  the 
evohition,**  +  and  that  in  all  phenomena  the  chai.^    „ .,-.  - 
stitutes  evolution  "  is  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  pari. 
of  course  using  the  word  parts  in  its  most  extended  mm 
signifying  hoth  ultimate  units  and  masses  of  such  unit 
From  the  nature  of  these  principles,  therefore,  it  is  nndt^rj 
necessity  of  seeking  to  formulate  all  phenomena  in  mecli 
terms,  not  by  way  of  metaphor  or  mere  analogy,  but  in 
formity  with  the  fundamental  assumption  (everywherts  ro^ 
though  nowhere  distinctly  stated)  that  phUosophy  is  univi 
ized  mechanics*    The  **  Principles  of  Biology,"  as  might 
inferred  from  these  premises,  is  an  elaborate  defence  of  i 
mechanist  theory  of  organic  evolution,  the  essence  of  wl 
theory  is  the  principle  that  all  vital  processes  and  actic 
explicable  as,  in  the  last  analysis,  mechanical  or  pliysic 
ical  phenomena,  and  that  every  organism  is  a  living  m^ 
nism,  originated  and  developed  solely  by  the  forces  reoo 
by  mechanics  and  chemical  physics.     In  other  words,  tliei 
ganism  is  directly  or  indirectly  the  product  of  the  environn 
alone,  exhibituig  no  phenomena  that  require  the  recogiiitiaii 
any  force  or  forces  to  be  called  vital  in  any  sjKicial  sense* 
theory  Mr.  Spencer  advocates  in  its  extreme  form,  si  nee] 
philosophy  necessitates  the  interpretation  of  even   chen 
phenomena  as,  at  bottom,  merely  comj)lex  raaniiestatiotj 
the  universal  laws  of  mechanics ;  and  he  avows  thiB  thu 
with  honoral)le  frankness.     "For  those  progressive 
tions  upon  modifications  which  organic  evolution  imf 
find  a  sufficient  cause  in  the  modifications  upon  modi 
which  every  environment  over  the  earth's  surface 
undergoing,  throughout  all  geologic  and  pre-geoh>gif*  lim^ 
Mr,  tSpencer  accordingly  maintains  that  no  forces 
general  cosmical  forces  are  concenied  m  the  evoluiH'uj 
ganizod  beings ;  that  all  so-called  vital  phenomena  l>ein( 
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cable  as  direct  or  indirect  effects,  cumulatiTe  through  the  ages, 
of  external  forces  in  the  environment,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  assume  any  force  or  forces  which  need  be  regarded  as  vital 
in  any  peculiar  sense.  We  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  gen- 
eral answer  thus  given  to  the  third  great  question  of  philo- 
sophical biology  is  developed  in  detail  into  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  form  which  the  mechanist  theory  has  yet  assumed. 

The  last  seven  chapters  of  Part  III.*  discuss  the  causes  of 
organic  evolution  as  illustrated  in  the  gradual  origination  of 
species.  In  Chapter  VIII.  Mr.  Spencer  criticises,  as  crude, 
the  successive  phases  of  the  development  theory  advocated  by 
De  Maillet,  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  Lamarck,  the  author  of 
**  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  and  Professor  Owen,  because  they 
attribute  evolution  to  some  "  intrinsic  proclivity,"  "  inherent 
tendency,"  or  '^innate  aptitude,"  existing  in  organisms  and 
gradually  moulding  them  into  higher  and  higher  forms.  "  In 
whatever  way  it  is  formulated,"  says  Mr.  Spencer, "  or  by  what- 
ever language  it  is  obscured,  this  ascription  of  organic  evolu- 
tion to  some  aptitude  naturally  possessed  by  organisms  or 
miraculously  imposed  on  them  is  unphilosophical.  It  is  one 
of  those  explanations  which  explain  nothing,  —  a  shaping  of 
ignorance  into  the  semblance  of  knowledge.  The  cause  as- 
signed is  not  a  true  cause,  not  a  cause  assimilable  to  known 
causes,  not  a  cause  that  can  anywhere  be  shown  to  produce 
analogous  effects.  It  is  a  cause  unrepresentable  in  thought,  — 
one  of  those  illegitimate  symbolic  conceptions  which  cannot 
by  any  mental  process  be  elaborated  into  a  real  conception. 
In  brief,  this  assumption  of  a  persistent  formative  power  in- 
herent in  organisms,  and  making  them  unfold  into  higher 
forms,  is  an  assumption  no  more  tenable  than  the  assumption 
of  special  creations :  of  which,  mdeed,  it  is  but  a  modification, 
differing  only  by  the  fusion  of  separate  unknown  processes 
into  a  continuous  unknown  process."  f  Instead  of  assuming 
any  such  fictitious  causes,  Mr.  Spencer  attributes  evolution 
solely  to  "  the  changing  incidence  of  conditions."  J  This 
changing  incidence  of  conditions  he  proceeds  to  analyze,  in 
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Chapters  IX*  and  X.,  into  "  external  factors  "  and  **  iut 
factors  " :  tlie  former  comprising  astronomic,  goologiCy 
oroiogic,  and  external  organic  changes  (^that  is,  cJw 
Burrounding  organisms) ;  and  the   latter  comprising  loitl 
homogeneity,  multiplication  of  effects,  and  increaj>iug 
ness  of  consequent  diflbrentiationa.     But  these  internal  im\k 
must  not  be  supposed  to  be  in  any  sense  indepenthsnt 
or  con-causes  ;  they  are  themselves  merely  tlie  results  of  I 
external  factors,  —  merely  the  mtckaineal  reacium  uf 
isms  against  the  action  of  external  forces,  —  which  by 
accumulation  in  the  course  of  innumerable  generatiiHi| 
a  gradual  change  in  the  structural  and  lunctional  cl 
tics  of  species.    "  We  find  progression  to  result,  not 
special  inherent  tendency  of  living  bodies,  but  from  a ; 
average  effect  of  tlieir  relations  to  surrounding  agei 
In  Chapters  XL  and  XII.  are  explained  the  principles  of ' 
rect  and  indirect  equilibration,"  by  wliich  "  perturbation* 
duced  in  the  moving  equilibrium  of  any  organism  '^  result 
the  establialiment  of  a  **  new  moving  equilibrium,  at^ju 
the  now  arrangement  of  external  forces,'"  and  which 
inward  changes  induced  from  without,  adapt  the  orgaiutw_Uj 
a  changed  environment.    '^  What  is  ordinarily  called  ad 
tion  is,  when  translated  into  mechanical  terms,  direct 
bration ;  and  that  process  w^hich,  under  the  name  of  fi; 
selection,  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  to  be  an  over-act  ive 
fitting  the  organisms  to  their  circumstances,  we  find,  on  an^ 
sis,  to  be  expressible  in  meehauical  terms  as  indirect  t'qiji 
bration."  f     In  Chapter  XIIL  is  explained  tlie  co-oi)eratic 
the  internal  and  external  factors  in  producing  the  i^ 
suit  of  organic  evolution  ;  and  in  Chapter  XIV.  is  j* 
the  convergence  of  tlie  evidences  which  lead  to  the  final 
lishment  of  the  evolution  hypothesis.     Thus  the  or 
shown  to  be  the  exclusively  mechanical  product  ui 
ronment,  without  any  concurrent  cause  whatovetT  niauifb 
itself  in  the  organism  in  any  ]>eculiar  way ;  those  cxtamal  ( 
internal  factors,  constantly  co-ojicrating,  inchde  aft  the 
of  organic  evolution^  and  any  reaction  of  tlie  orgariiam  oa  ] 
enviroimieBt,  however  seemingly  spontaneous,  \b  %\\      '     t 
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of  the  multiplication  of  effects  produced  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  incident  forces  and  mechanically  reflected  upon  them. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  thus  given,  if  not  an  adequate,  at  least  a 
consistent  and  ingenious,  explanation  of  the  evolution  of  spe- 
cies, without  having  recourse  to  any  but  mechanical  concep- 
tions and  mechanical  terms.  That  the  same  laws  which  govern 
the  evolution  df  species  must  also  govern  the  evolution  of  in- 
dividuals, and  that  the  mechanist  theory,  if  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  the  one,  must  be  as  rigorously  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  the  other,  no  one  more  clearly  perceives  than 
Mr.  Spencer,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage :  ^'  Those 
universal  laws  of  the  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion,  to 
which  things  in  general  conform,  are  conformed  to  by  all  living 
things,  whether  considered  in  their  individual  histories,  in 
their  histories  as  species,  or  in  their  aggregate  history."  *  To 
assume,  therefore,  in  the  explanation  of  evolution  as  illustrated 
in  individual  organisms,  any  "  tendency  "  or  "  aptitude  "  not 
explicable  by  mechanical  conceptions  and  expressible  by  me- 
chanical terms  (an  assumption  which  we  have  already  seen 
to  be  most  severely  reprehended  by  Mr.  Spencer)  would  be 
manifestly  to  violate  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  mechanist 
theory,  and  undermine,  not  only  the  "  Biology,"  but  also  the 
whole  "  Synthetic  Philosophy."  After  Mr.  Spencer's  emphatic 
condemnation  of  all  such  assumptions,  when  made  by  the  earlier 
advocates  of  the  development  hypothesis,  we  are  certainly  jus- 
tified in  the  expectation  that  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  in  convert- 
ing this  hypothesis  into  a  philosophy  of  organic  evolution,  will 
be  especially  on  his  guard  against  making  any  similar  assump- 
tions. Clearly,  by  Mr.  Spencer's  own  confession,  it  would 
make  no  difference  whether  the  assumed  "  tendency,"  or 
"  aptitude,"  or  "  power,"  should  be  held  to  inhere  in  all  the 
individuals  of  a  species,  gradually  developing  it  into  higher 
and  divergent  forms,  or  in  all  the  tissues  of  an  hulividual, 
gradually  developing  it  into  the  common  form  of  its  species. 
In  any  case,  the  assumption  of  an  inherent  tendency,  power, 
or  aptitude,  whether  "  naturally  possessed  "  or  "  miraculously 
imposed,"  would,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  be  ''  un- 
philosophical "  ;   it  would  be   a  non-mechanical   conception, 
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ntterly  at  variance  wiili  the  principle  that  all  biological 
numeua  must  bo  explained  as  simple  *'  redistrib'  i  *  fmi 

and  Hiolion*-  ;  it  would,  in  Mr.  Spencer-g  own  i  ,  iie 

more  tenable  than  the  assumption  of  special  croationa' 
wouldj  in  short,  be  an  unconditional  surrender  •  '  "      nn 
ist  theory  to  the  vital ist  theory,  —  a  voluntary  *.  i  •n( 

own  incompetence  to  become  the  basis  of  a  8elf-cousi^limt| 
losophy* 

What  shall  be  said^  then,  of  the  speculative  value 
Spencer's  system  of  biology,  if  we  find  it  making  that 
sumption  which  it  so  pointedly  condemns  in  otjuvr 
too,  not  in  mere  carelessness  of  expression,  but  <: 
and  repeatedly  ?  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  such  is  aetitt^ 
the  fact.  Being  imable  to  explain  the  normal  repair  of  ws 
tissues  in  accordance  with  the  mechanist  theory,  Mr.  Sp 
is  driven,  much  against  his  will,  to  offer  what  he  lum«*iW 
designat-ed  as  "  one  of  those  explanations  which  cs  ' 
ing,"  namely,  the  assumption  of ''  inherent  tendency  -  ^ 
**But  *  ,  *  *  the  facts  cannot  be  thus  wholly  acooiiuted  i 
since  organs  are  in  part  made  up  of  units  that  do  not  exini^ 
such  in  the  circulating  fluids.  The  process  becomes  compt 
Bible,  however," — ^(liow  so,  if  the  offered  explanation  is  m« 
a** shaping  of  ignorance  into  the  eemblance  of  know! 
**if  it  be  shown  that  .  .  ,  -  groups  of  com])ound  lii.... 
certain  power  of  mo-ulding  adjacent  fit  materials  tnio 
their  own  form/*  ^  He  then  cites  certain  remarks  cfl 
Paget  on  the  permanent  effect^s  wrought  in  the  Wood  brl 
poison  of  scarlatina  and  sraall-pox,  as  justifying  the  belief  I 
sucli  a  **  power*'  exists,  and  attributes  the  repair  of  a  ' 
tissue  lo  '*  forces  analogous  to  those  liy  which  a  crystal  nf 
duces  its  lost  af>ex."  (Neither  of  which  [ihenomena,  hown^ 
is  explicable  by  mechanical  causes.)  In  the  same  mai)JM^r| 
renders  *' comj»reheusil>lo'*  the  ability  of  an  organ  to 
pleto  itself,  when  one  of  its  parts  has  been  cat  off.  by  a.4$B 
in  it  a  *' force  which  constrains  the  newly  into  it 

take  a  certain  definite  form*' ;  illustrating  tliis  '  j^u... 
reproduction  of  the  amputated  leg  or  tail  of  a  lizard,  If* 
development  of  the  fragment  of  a  begonia  leaf  into  • . 
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;onia,  and  by  the  growth  of  the  segment  of  a  polyp  into  a 
ling  polyp ;  and  concluding  as  follows :  "  We  have,  therefore, 

aUemaiive  but  to  say  that  the  living  particles  composing 
3  of  these  fragments  have  an  innate  tendency  to  arrange 
^mselves  into  the  shape  of  the  organism  to  which  they  be- 
ig.  We  must  infer  that  a  plant  or  animal  of  any  species  is 
.de  up  of  special  units,  in  all  of  which  there  dwells  the  intrin- 

aptitude  to  aggregate  into  the  form  of  that  species 

3  are  thus  compelled  to  recognize  the  tendency  to  assume  the 
dficform  as  inherent  in  all  parts  of  the  organism.^*  To  this 
jcial  power,  tendency,  or  aptitude  (singularly  enough,  the 
y  words  here  used  are  the  ones  so  severely  criticised,  when 
lilarly  used  by  others)  Mr.  Spencer  assigns  the  special 
me  of  organic  polarity ,  which  he  believes  to  inhere  in  certain 
ysiological  units  intermediate  between  the  chemical  and  the 
►rphological  units  of  the  tissues.     But  he  nowhere  ventures 

reduce  it  to  the  category  of  mechanical  forces,  although 
If  conscious,  as  his  language  shows,  that  the  assumption 
such  a  force  is  an  uncomfortable  and  dangerous  excrescence 
a  philosophy  which  aims  at  the  mechanical  interpretation  of 

phenomena. 

Furthermore,  notwithstanding  the  logical  necessities  of  the 
aw  of  evolution,"  which  Mr.  Spencer  explicitly  declares  to 

invariable  throughout  the  entire  history  of  organisms, 
letker  as  species  or  as  individuals,  we  find  him  abandoning 
e  mechanist  theory,  to  which  he  had  faithfully  adhered  in 
:plaining  the  evolution  of  species,  and  practically  adopting 
e  vitalist  theory,  when  he  explains  the  general  causes  of  the 
olution  of  individuals.  Forf2:etting  his  own  unqualified  con- 
smnation  of  all  ascription  of  organic  evolution  to  "  aptitudes  " 

"  teiiflencies,'Mie  makes  the  very  same  ascription .  himself, 
order  to  account  for  the  morphological  development  of  each 
nanism  according  to  its  own  specific  type.  Two  sets  of  fac- 
^,  he  says,  must  be  taken  into  account,  —  "  internal  organiz- 
r  forces,  tending  to  reproduce  the  ancestral  form,  and  external 
edifying  forces,  tending  to  cause  deviations  from  that  form.'* 
'ese  factors  of  the  first  class,  or  the  internal  organizing  forces, 
^  ^' the  formative  tendencies  of  organisms  themselves, —  the 
^clivilies  inherited  by  them  from  antecedent  organisms,  and 
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whicli  paBt  processes  of  evolution  liave  l>equeatlied  *' ;  aiid  ^ 

are  to  be  referred,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  that  '*'  or^nic  jx 
it)'"  already  described.*     Here,  then,  we  have  occult  pr»jj 
ties  or  "tendencies,"  iiatiii*ally  iTosaessed  by  organism^,! 
signed  by  Mr.  Spencer  as  fxue  causes  of  mri   *    '     ■ 
tion,  in  manifest  oblivion  of  his  previous  enn 
all  such  tendencies,  "  whetlier  naturally  possessed  or 
lously  imposed," 

It  will  1*0  noticed,  however,  that  Mr*  Spencer  attributes 
poBsesfiion  of  these  "  tendencies,"  or  "  proclivities/*  to  : 
inheritance  from  ancestral  organisms ;  and  it  may  >>e 
that  he  thus  saves  the  mechanist  theory  and  liis  own  coiU 
ency  at  the  same  time,  inasmuch  as  he  derives  even  the  '*^( 
dencies  "  themselves  ultimately  from  the  environment.  To( 
we  reply,  that  Mr.  Spencer,  who  advocates  tlie  nebular  hyp< 
esis,  cannot  evade  the  admission  of  an  alisolute  c^mimence 
of  organic  life  on  the  globe,  and  that  the  '*  formative  t^M 
cies,"  without  which  he  cannot  explain  the  evolution  of  a  an^ 
individual,  could  not  have  been  inherited  by  the  first  tirn 
Besides,  by  his  virtual  denial  of  spontaneous 
denies  that  the  first  organism  was  evolved  out  oi 
world,  and  thus  shuts  himself  off  from  the  argmnont  (u 
wise  plausible)  that  its  '"tendencies"  were  >  '  ' 
from  the  environment.  Lastly,  even  if  we  [^ 
ficulties,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  claim  that  an  inkt 
tendency  to  reproduce  a  previously  existent,  type 
structure  can  bo  accomited  for  liy  any  principles  ki: 
chanics.  This  reproduction  of  ancestral  forms  i- 
biological  phenomenon,  upim  which  mechanics  throw  s  u  r  t'y 
faintest  glimmerijig  of  light;  and  Mr.  Spencer^s  "*  fonuuthc 
tendencies,"  even  if  suffered  to  stand  as  a  convenient  nMsm  fl^J 
an  unknown  cause,  must  stand  wholly  outside  of  tiie  meel 
theory. 

Nothing  can   be  plainer  than  that  the  "  organic  pofc 
of  the  physiological  units,"  by  which  Mr.  Spencer 
der  **  comprehensible "   the   processes  of  organic   :    ^ 
organic  evolution  of  individuals,  is  a  conception  of  the 
order  with  the  ^'tendency  to  higher  forms"  of   the 
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ioneers  of  the    development   theory^  —  with  the  "  physio- 
)gical  »otir'  of  Stahl,  the  **archiEU8"  of  Van  Helmont,  Uie 
oisua  formativus  '*  of  Bartht^s,  the  '^  force  ^itale  "  of  Bichat^ 
he  **  vopetative  force  "  of  Needliam,  the  ^*  force  gen^isique  "  of 
'  *M(l<5e  crdatrice'*  of  Claude  Bernard,  the  *'pro- 
L, ..  v,^    ..^iieataires  des  tissues'*  recognized  even  by  the  Com- 
E^tA«  etc-,  etc*     If  the  use  of  such  phrases  is  really  an  attempt 
I  tin  the  igTtotum  per  i^wtius,  —  if  the  naming  of  the 

p....  „liich  manifests  itself  in  biological  phenomena  is  meant 
Lir  anything  more  than  a  frank  avowal  of  ignorance^  a  simple 
lion  uf  facts  not  to  be  classed  with  purely  mechanical  or 
-ij^.  niv*>-chemical  fact«,  —  then  we  see  no  reason  why  Dr.  Dar- 
vifi'H  or  Lamarck's  "  tendency  to  higher  forma  "  is  not  quite  as 
ible,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  as  Mr,  Spencer's 
*ttivo  tendencies "  or  "  organic  polarity,*'  Having  to 
ork  out  its  problems  with  fewer  equations  than  it  has  unknown 
les,  biology  can  find  no  solution  winch  does  not  involve 
x-iLiu^  u-f  z  and  j/ ;  and  this  seems  tlie  only  valid  defence  for 
use  of  such  phrases.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  sufficient- 
ly plain,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Spencer  assigns  to  an  occult 
n  large  share  in  the  causation  of  the  evolution  of  the  in- 
l,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  assigns  no  place  to  it 
long  the  acknowledged  causes  of  the  evolution  of  the  species, 
forgetting  hia  own  admission  that  the  law  of  evolution 
be  in  both  cases  the  same.  Shall  hia  *'  organic  polarity  ** 
ke  rank  with  the  "external  factors"  or  the  ''internal  fac- 
y  tlie  co-operation  of  which  be  explains  tlie  evolution  of 
i  If  with  the  latter,  shall  it  be  reduced  to  "  loss  of 
mogeueity,**  or  to  **  multiplication  of  effects,"  or  to  *'  increas- 
'  "'  ''--  7^  of  consequent  fllfferentiations "  ?  The  truth 
L^piring  to  explain  all  things  by  strictly  median* 
conceptions,  Mr,  Spencer  has  very  inadvertently  admitted 
to  liis  pliilosophy  a  conception  which  is  in  no  sense  a  mechan- 
one ;  and  its  admission  is  tantamount  to  a  confession  that 
philosophy  itself  is  too  narrow  for  the  facts>  that  it  can- 
S'rpret  them  all  as  mere  "redistributions  of  matter  and 
»/'  that  it  must  either  step  outside  of  the  meclianist 
ry  or  fail  to  recognize  phenomena  of  the  highest  impor- 
It  is  certainly  to  Mr,  Spencer's  credit  as  a  conscien- 
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tioufl  thinker  that  he  has  fairly  confronted  facte  which  be  i 
not  reconcile  with  tlie  mechanist  theory,  hut  it  is  by  uq 
to  hiB  credit  as  a  pliilosopliical  thinker  that  those  ohdur 
have  not  induced  the  relinquishment  of  the  theory  itselfl 
necessity  of  a  non-mechanical  conception,  in  a  gygt  -^  - 
corner-stone  is  the  a^ssumption  that  all  phenomena 
chanically  interpreted,  is  fatal  to  it«  philosophical  iuteg 
If  it  bo  said,  that,  in  undertaking  to  formulate  all  phc 
in  mechanical  terras,  Mr.  8pencer  does  so  in  a  uietaj^ 
sense,  using  these  terms  merely  for  the  sake  of  shov 
essential  identity  of  evolution  in  all  its  aspects,  it  ur 
plied,  tliat  meta}>hor  in  philosophy  is  a  dangerous  1 
haa  in  tiiis  case  created  great  confusion,  —  to  say  not 
the  siufpilarity  of  writing  ten  volumes  to  prove  t! 
a  metaphor.     It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  den*    ^ 
logical  phenomena  in  mechanical  tarms  sounds   esc 
metaphorical, —  which  is   the  fault  of  tho     ! 
selves,   obstinately   persisting  in  being  bio  J 
mechanicaL     But  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Spencer  mcii 
use  mechanical  terms  in  a  merely  metaphorical  sf  > 
tradicted  not  only  by  his  language,  but  also  by  hi 
This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  his  theory  of  the  causation  of 
ganic  evolution.     Yet^  if  further  proof  is  desire* I,  it    maj? 
found  in  liis  theory  of  the  production  of  the  vertebral  coU 
by  the  mechanical  effects  of '*  transverse  strains"  C^ol.  IL 
192-209),  and  his  cognat-e  theory  of  the  [      T       ' 
siveness  in  tree-trunks  by  similai*  mechanic  i 

pp-  258-262).    The  possible  defence,  therefore,  that,  in 
to  formulate  biological  phonomena  in  r 
Spencer  merely  uses  language  in  a  met:^  i 

sense,  cannot  stand  the  t^st  of  critical  scrutiuy ;  and  tho ' 
elusion  is  unavoidable,  that  liis  real  object  is  to  acc^ 
biological  phenomena  by  the  action  of  mechanical  cue  . 
theory  of  "  organic  polarity,"  however,  which  by  hid  owti  i 
gion  is  indispensable  in  the  explanation  of  histological  cl] 


•  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  found  in  the  Westmio at«ir  Hfi^ii^w  ftif  < 
1865,  a  «0Tncwhtti  ^irnibr  exposition  of  tho  inconpjuitjr  beiwpcu  Mr  Spcii«3er*i| 
crnl  principles  nnd  his  theory  of  '^orj^anic  polaritj/'  which  contirni/*  Uio  i 
tbo  criticisms  hero  ruade> 
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reliicfant  admigsion  of  a  peculiarly  vital  manifeBtatioa  of 
c,  II  iag  the  furtlier  adraissioiis  tliat  other  than  me- 

ianicai  iv.i  ^^  -.  itre  co-operative  witii  these  in  organic  evolution, 
lat  tlio  orgauism  id  something  more  than  a  mere  machine 
r  **  un>viug  e^iuilibrium  l>etweeM  mternal  and  ext-ernal  forces/' 
[id  tliat  the  mechanist  theory,  which  he  has  adopted,  utterly 
rcaks  down,  when  brought  to  tlie  ej*ptrimenium  emcis.  In 
tber  wordB,  Mr.  Spencer  is  consti^ained  virtually  to  admit| 
"*    "fter  all,  life  in  not  mechaaical,  and  philosophy  is  not 

/iC8. 

Tho  chief  feature  of  the  mechanist  theory,  as  we  hare  seen, 
tt8  attempt  to  explain  the  power  of  development  and  adapta- 
ion  by  which  the  organism  fits  itself  to  its  surroundings  as  a 
tiroly  mechanical  reaction  against  the  action  of  incident  forces, 
-*  to  identify  all  vital  processes  with  the  purely  mechanical 
rocess  of  erjuilibration,  direct  and  indii'ect,  between  the  or- 
ganism and  the  en^lromnent.  But  its  cliief  feature  is  its  radi- 
%'ice.  The  power  of  adaptation  to  outwai^d  conditions  can- 
^t  be  derived  from  them,  unices  it  exists  tV*  them;  and  if  it 
argued  that  cosmical  forces  are  simply  transformed  into  ri- 
''  r;s,  according  to  a  law  of  exact  quantitative  equivalence, 
I  1  dis  true,  notwithstanding,  that  the  power  of  transfonnor 

kpfi  18  unborrowed  from  without.    Tlie  constructive  and  restor- 
p'  ies,  by  which  every  young  organism  more  than  bal- 

ird  influences,  sutordinates  these  to  its  own  capacity 
growth,  develops  itself  by  means  of  them  into  its  own  spe- 
'  fi^  its  whole  existence  preserves  this  type  by 
s  of  liistological  renovation,  nowhere  manl- 
biit  themselves  in  the  inorganic  environment.     It  is  impossible, 
re,  to  derive  them  from  without,  or  resolve  organic  evo- 
Jito  mechanical  equilibration.     The  external  forces  are 
re  than  equilibrated  by  the  internal  forces ;  more  exists  in 
e  rea<!tion  than  appears  in  the  action  ;  and  it  is  the  recogni- 
io«  of  this  more  that  distinguishes  the  vitalist  theory  from  the 
hanist  theory.     Mechanics  may  explain  the  evolution  of  the 
liar  system  out  of  universal  nebula ;  but  it  cannot  explain 
evolution  of  living  beings  out  of  germs.    The  phenomena 
two  cases  are  of  different  orders.     In  the  one  case 
is  no  increase  of  mass,  no  assimilation  of  external  sub- 
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stances,  no  adaptation  to  incident  forces,  no  devolopmetit  o^ 
herited  form,  no  transraissiun  of  modified  form ;  in  the 
case  all  these  exiet.     The  nebular  hypothesis,  tlieref 
only    mechanical   forces ;    but  the   development 
whether  accounting  for  the  evolution  of  epccies  or  of  inti 
als,  implies  forces  which  may  properly  be  dis*-^;  r^ :-  »: 
It  is  not  part  of  the  working  of  any  mere  in 
nate  new  adaptations  in  order  to  meet  new  necesaitles; 
the  development  hypothesis  implies  that  such  adfij  ^ 
continually  making  by  organisms*     Admitting,  for 
argument^  that  the  vertebral  column  may  have  been  gene 
by  the  differentiating  effects  of  transverse  strains,  thi»  pr 
of  development  itself  presupposes  the  operation  of  an  ad 
tive  force  other  than  mechanical.    Purely  mechanical 
should  be  exhibited  in  a  dead  as  well  as  in  a  living  orgaul 
if  both  were  subjected  to  the  same  transverse  strains ;  Irat] 
presence  or  absence  of  what  we  ignorantly  call   life 
make  the  difference  between  development  and  non-deve!oj)! 
of  the  vertebral  column.     Similarly^  the  subjection  of  a 
tree-trunk  to  transverse  strains  could  never  produce 
crease  of  massiveness  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  so  v 
shown  to  follow  in  the  case  of  a  living  tree :  gradual     __ 
and  ultimate  rupture  would  be  the  purely  meehanica] 
It  is  life  in  the  organism,  not  incident  forces  outside  on 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  primary  and  unknown  i 
of  biological  development  and  adaptation  ;  and  the  mc 
theory,  refusing  to  recognize  the  speciality  of  vital  pbenom^ 
or  recognizing  it  as  in  the  last  analysis  only  a  peculiarly 
plex  manifestation  of  mechanical  forces,  is  a  practical 
of  the  problem  to  be  solved.     Professing  to  answer  a 
which  the  vi talis t  theory  regards  as  at  present  imanswe 
is  an  assiunption  of  knowledge  to  cover  the  fact  of  igno 
a  Bul)stitution  of  ]>seudtKS()luti(>ns  for  uncomfortable  enif! 
Over  the  profound  mysteries  of  organic  evolution  it  &p 
thin  crust  of  superficial  explanations,  and  then  fancl* 
filled   up   the   great  quicksand  which  has  engulfed  fla'l 
theories.     But  the  quicksand  is  there  still. 

It  is  an  instructive  fact,  that,  by  whomsoever  ad^ocatedtll 
mechanist  theory  is  always  necessitated  to  incor 
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If  non-mechanical  elements,  when  it  comes  to  explain  in 
il  the  cauBes  of  organic  evolution.     In   his  latest  work 
r.  Darwin  inclines  to  adopt  the  mechanist  theory,  so  far  as 
lO  catiseB  of  variation  are  concerned*    *'  We  will  now  con- 
der/*  he  8ays,  **  the  general  argiimenta,  which  appear  to  me 
great  weight,  in  favor  of  the  view  that  variations  of 
s  and  degrees  are  directly  or  indirectly  caused  by  the 
niB  of  life  to  which  each  heing,  and  more  especially  it« 

nce»tors,  have  heen  exposed These  several  consider- 

lions  alone  render  it  probable  that  variability  of  every  kind 
directly  or  indirectly  caused  by  changed  conditions  of  life* 
hr,  to  put  the  case  under  another  point  of  view,  if  it  were 
'  to  expose  all  the  individuals  of  a  species  during  many 
ions  to   absolutely  uniform    conditions   of   life,   there 
'ould  be  no  variability,"  *     When  variations  of  all  kinds  and 
degrees,  that  is,  all  the  gradual  differentiations  by  which  the 
t  midtitude  of  existing  species  has  l>een  evolved   out  of 
primordial  form  or  fonus,  are  thus  attributed  solely  to  the 
iative  action  of  the  conditions  of  life,  without  any  recog- 
nf  a  concurrent  cause  iu  that  constant  self-adaptation  by 
isms  for  which  tbe  conditions  of  life  cannot  account,  it 
'  ^eem  fairly  inferrible  that  tlie  mechanist  theory  is  sup- 
v>  explain  the  evolution  of  species,  if  not  of  individual 
ganisms.     Tliis  inference  appears  to  be  in  some  dogree  con- 
'  Uy  Mr.  Darwin's  evitlent  dislike  of  all  terms  that  imply 
[  speciality  in  vital  forces,t  —  a  dislike  certainly  jusii- 
lie,  so  far  as  it  springs  from  a  desire  to  substitute  the  known 
'  lown,  but  not  justifiable,  if  it  leads  to  the  adoption 
:it  explanations.     On  the  other  hand,  in  sjieaking 
the  *'  co-ordinating  and  reparative  power  which  is  common, 
'  ■  '       or  lower  degree,  to  all  organic  beings,"  he  makes 
-li  apparently  under  protest,  of  the  phrase  nisus 
atiims^X  and  so  far  lends  his  sanction  to  the  vitalist 

tan  of  Animab  and  Plunti  under  Domefticatton,  Vol.  II.  pp.  306,  308. 

»>  r  lima  gf  t  rid  of  §«ch  ratzna  terms  as  spermatic  force,  the  vivificarion  of 

rOYttle,  fr^xiial  ^lotcnriiilitv,  lind  ihc  lUlfusicm  of  niy^terioua  c9>eacGS  or  properties 

TU,  or  from  l»otli,  to  the  chiKl"     Ibid,  —  Author'a  Pref<4ce  lo  iho 


uvi    >  ^'1    ii.  pp.  353*356, 

cvn.  —  NO*  221, 
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theory,  when  he  refers  to  the  evolution  of  indiridiial  orgnnii 
But  whether  Mr.  Darwin  inclines  to  embrace  the  mech 
theory  in  whole  or  in  part  only,  he  finds  himself  unabti 
construct  his  new  hypothesis  of  *•'  pangenesis,'*  hy  which] 
seeks  to  rationalize  the  facts  of  reproduction  and  ovoluBa 
individuals,  without  the  use  of  conceptions  quite  as  '*  vag 
as  those  he  condemns*^     He  supposes  in  all  the  celb  of 
organism  a  capacity  of  *'  throwing  off"  certain  free,  repr 
tive  granules  or  atoms  of  inconceivahle  minuteness,  wliicl 
calls  *'  gemmules,'*  and  whicli,  circulating  freely  throuirlij 
parts  of  the  system,  are  aggregated  into  buds  or  into  the  i 
ual  elements  in  virtue  of  a  peculiar  "  mutual  affinity, 
gemmules  depend  for  their  development  upon  union  with  i 
nascent  cells  or  units,  and  are  capable  of  transmissiou 
dormant  state  to  successive  generations.     *'  Thus  an  aun 
does  not,  as  a  whole,  generate  its  kind  through  the  sole  ug^ 
of  the  reproductive  syst^em,  but  each  cell  generates  it« 
.  .  •  .  Each  living  creature  must  be  looked  at  as  a  micro 
a  little  universe,  furmed  of  a  host  of  self-propagating  oq 
isms,  iucouceivably  muiute,  and  as  numerous  a^  the  st 
heaven."     The  hypotlie«is  of  "  pangenesis"  thus  rests  on  I 
assumption  of  various  special  powers  not  manifested  imtsvi^ 
the  organism,  —  a  power  in  all  cells  of  throwing  off  repr 
tive  gemmules  (apparently  by  some  other  process  tliaii  j 
gemmation,  or  any   known   mode   of  self-multiplier 
power  in  the  gemmules  of  unitmg  with  each  other 
aggregating  in  certain  parts  of  the  organism,  and  a  |K>w«r1 
the  gemmules  thus  aggi-egated  and  lirought  into  relatiflflj 
**  becoming  developed  into  cells  like  those  from  which  tlj^ 
were  derived,'*  which  is  quite  as  ^^ mysterious"  as  the  j'^*' 
usually  assmned  in  the  fertilized  germ  of  becoming  dcitl*)] 
into  a  form  like  that  of  its  parent  organisms,    llie  problenj 
the  causation  of  inhrjritanco  of  structure  is  thus  tra 
from  the  entire  organism  to  its  constituent  cells  ;  it  ia 
one  step  farther  back,  but  remains  essentially  the  same  \ 
lem  still.     We  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  doue 
more  than  to  multiply  unknown  quantities,  introduce  as  I 
"  vague"  conceptions  as  he  '*  gets  rid  of,"  and  raise  quitl] 

^  Yttrlation  of  Animab  and  Pkny  under  DomcfticACioOi  VoL  XL  p|i  ffl*^ 
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ny  new  questions  as  he  answers  old  ones.    The  point  to  be 

pe  noted,  howev^or,  is  that  his  hypothesis  is  quite  outside  of 

\  circle  of  mochanical  conceptions,  and  does  not  even  profess 

o  framed  with  any  reference  to  the  niechanlst  theory*    It 

te  advantage,  in  this  latter  respect,  over  Mr.  Spencer's 

esis  of  *'  organic  polarity,*'  siuce  it  is  not  offered  as  part 

a  i>hiiosophical  system  with  whose  general   principles  it 

fuld  harmonize ;  but  it  reminds  us  uono  the  less  forcibly  of 

cessary  incongruity  of  the  mechanist  theory  with  the 

f  organic  evolution,  and  suggests  the  pertinent  inquiry 

ler  a  larger  theory  is  not  necessitated  by  the  very  idea  of 

blution  as  the  basia  of  a  universal  philosophy. 

A  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the  same  necessity,  in- 

ront  in  biology,  of  recognizing  an  order  of  phenomena  dis- 

"  *    *  *    I  '*     I!  all  phenomena  of  the  inorganic  world,  and 

I  ^      able  by  purely  mechauical  or  physico-chenii- 

It  causes,  occurs  in  a  recent  essay  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 

F    '  V  N!4ts  of  France,  M.  Claude  Bernard,  published  in  the 

I  .'f  Deux  Mondt:s  for  December  15,  1807,  and  entitled 

6  Problems  de  la  Physiologie  G^nirale^     The  essay  is  at 

ice  80  hiteresting  in  itself  and  so  germane  to  our  subject, 

FSt  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  making  somewhat  copious 

itekcts  fivm  its  pages  In  the  following  translation.    M.  Ber- 

»    '       *     '         ^  the  two  antagonistic  schools  of  physiologists 

[      —  ,         ^       V  animiMe$  ou  t^Ualistes  and  les  pht/siolog-istes 

wimixles  physico-m/^eaniciens),  declines  to  identify  himself 

''       'or;  but  it  will  he  noticed,  that,  in  his  desire  to  be 

U    '---  U  *»<5  involves  liimself  in  contradiction  by  adopting 

tei  of  tlie  two  opposing  theories. 

HB^       '     lomena  of  life  are  as  rigorously  and  as  alisolutely 

Hriii.         us  those  of  the  mineral  kingdom.     I  admit,  that, 

^tdered  in  their  various  forms  of  manifestation  and  in  their 

^^ntial  nature,  they  [possess,  at  the  same  time,  a  speciality  of 

tH  which  distinguislies  them  as  phenomena  of  life,  and  a 

lomlity  of  law  which  assimilates  them  with  all  the  other 

f'  fta  of  the  cosmos.     In  otlier  words,  I  recognize  in  all 

\   ,  ^;.,_nomena  special  processes  of  manifestation ;  but,  at  the 

fep  time,  I  regard  them  also  as  all  derived  from  the  ordinary 

■■^  laws  of  mechanics  and  chemical  physics.    There  are. 
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in  fact,  in  living  organisms  anatomical  apparahisea  or 
tools  wliich  arc  peculiar  to  them,  and  cannot  be  imit 
side  of  them  ;  but  nevertheless  the  phenomena  manif< 
these  organs  or  living  tissues  have  notliing  special  eith< 
their  nature  or  in  the  laws  which  govern  them.     That 
proposition  whicli  the  progress  of  the  physico-chemical  sd^ 
demonstrates  more  and  more  clearly  every  day,  by  sho* 
that  the  phenomena  wliich  take  place  in  living  bodies 
equally  take  place  externally  to  the  organism  in  the  mi 

kingdom In  the  living  being,  I  repeat,  the  chemicJ 

phenomena  are  realized  by  means  of  vital  processes  and  <if 
organic  chemical  reagents  which  are  created  by  histolug'iftl 
evolution,  and  which  are  conseqnently  special  to  the  organism 
and  inimitable  by  the  chemist.  In  the  mechanical  or  phv^ial 
order,  vital  phenomena  are  equally  indistinguishable  from  me- 
chanical or  physical  phenomena  in  general,  except  by  the  in* 
stnimeiits  which  manifest  them.  The  muscles,  the  ucrrta, 
the  organs  of  sense,  are  only  mechanical  implements  peciiliir 
to  living  beings.  In  reality,  therefore,  general  physics,  chero* 
istry,  and  mechanics  include  all  the  manifestations  of  Nsturt, 
organic  as  well  as  inorganic.  All  the  phenomena  which  ajh 
pear  in  a  living  body  obey  laws  external  to  it,  so  that  it  might 
bo  said  that  all  the  manifestations  of  life  consist  of  phenomeui 
derived,  as  to  their  nature,  from  the  external  cosmos,  but  pos- 
sessing a  special  morphology  in  the  sense  that  they  are  «• 
hibited  under  characteristic  forms  and  by  means  of  special 
physiological  instnimentu.  In  the  physico-chemical  rr*  *  ■■ 
life  is  only  a  special  mode  of  the  general  phenomena  of  ? 
it  oriij^inates  nothings  it  borrows  Us  forces  from  the  exUrior 
world  J  and  does  but  vary  their  manifestations  in  con  fi  (less  wont* 
Might  it  not  even  be  added,  that  intelligence  itself,  wboeie  ph^ 
nomena  mark  the  highest  expression  of  life,  is  revealed  ci- 
temally  to  living  beings  in  the  harmony  of  the  laws  ot 
miiverse  ?  But  nowhere  else  than  in  living  beings  is  it  t 
lated  by  instruments  which  manifest  it  to  us  under  the  fo: 
sensibility  and  will.  Thus  would  bo  fonnd  realized  the  au 
tliougbt,  that  the  living  organism  is  a  microcosm  which  rtJl 
in  itself  the  macrocoftm, 
**  From  what  precedes,*'  continues  M.  Bernard,  **  it  cvi' 
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^Blijwii  Ibat  tlie  p1iji«ioIogistf  the  chemislt  and  the  phjsicist 
Btve  only,  in  reality,  to  consider  phenomena  uf  the  same  na- 
tare>  whiclj  must  be  analyzed  and  st  udled  by  the  8ame  method, 
and  reduced  to  the  same  general  laws.    The  physiologist,  how*^ 
■toer,  has  to  deal  with  pecaliai^  proce-^ses  wUch  inhere  in  organ-^ 
^Bd   matter,  and  hence  constitute  the  special  object  of  hia 

^Btdies The  physicist  and  the  chemist  explain  phe- 

^wmena  hy  the  properties  of  the  inorganic  elements.      The 
^fcjsiologist  must  in  like  manner  investigate  in  the  living 
^Rmg  the  organic  elements  in  which  iunctions  are  localized, 
^kd  determine  the  conditions  of  vital  activity  in  those  elements 
^L  which  he  can  act.    The  organic  elements  of  livuig  bodies 
^ve  the  anatomical  or  histological  elements  into  which  our 
Brgans  and  tissues  are  decomposable.     Science  has  shown  that 
B  living  body,  however  complex,  is  always  constituted  by  the 
^nion  t>f  a  greater  or  less  number  of  elementai-y  microscopic 
-  ""nisms,  whose  various  vital  properties  manifest  the  different 
loijs  of  the  entii'C  organism.     Hence  it  follows  that  each 
function  must  have  its  corresponding  organic  element,  and  the 
•^-    -f  of  general  physiology  is  accurately  to  analyze  the  corn- 
functional  mechanisms  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  their 
special  vital  elements.     It  is  thus  that  the  phenomena  of  sen- 
ftibility  and  of  motion  are  explained  by  the  properties  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  elements,  —  that  the  phenomena  of  res- 
piration and  of  secretion  are  deduced  fi'om  the  properties  of 
the  respiratory  elements  of  tlie  blood  and  from  the  properties 
of  the  glandular  and  epithelial  elements.     The  organic  ele- 
mentii  of  living  beings,  which  generally  present  themselves 
under  the  different  forms  of  fibres  or  microscopic  cells,  are  the 
.JpiQ  concealed  springs  of  the  living  machine.     They  are  mutu* 
ly  associated  and  combined  to  form  the  tissues,  the  organs, 
id  the  apparatuses  which  constitute  the  wheel-work  of  the 
vital  mecbanisms.     There  is,  moreover,  in  every  living  organ- 
ism a  true  internal  enmronment^  in  which  the  anatomical  ele- 
ts  discharge  their  special  functions  and  pass  through  all 
phases  of  their  existence.     The  organized  or  living  matter 
icii  constitutes  the  histological  elements  has  no  more  spon- 
ineity  than  inorganic  or  mineral  matter ;  for  both  require,  in 
tor  to  manifest  their  properties,  the  influence  of  external 
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stimuli.  The  spontaneity  of  linng  bodies  is  only  appartal| 
.  ♦  .  *  It  is  absolutely  the  same  agents  or  the  same  iuflui 
which  excite  tlie  properties  both  of  organic  and  of  inorganic  _ 
ter*  *  .  *  ,  Vital  mechanisms,  like  non-vital  mechanifemit,ar« 
passive.  Both  simply  express  or  manifest  the  idea  w) ' 
conceived  and  created  them.  .  ,  .  ,  The  animal  or^a...  .„  ^ 
in  reality  only  a  living  machine,  which  works  according  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  mechanics  and  chemical  physics,  by  n 
particular  processes  which  are  special  to  the  ntal  jiLstu,....-  - 
constituted  by  organized  matter." 

Having  thus  determined  the  general  relations  ♦ 
mechanics  and  chemical  physics,  M,  Bernard  proc\-.--v  ,, 
plain  the  phenomena  of  organic  evolution  and  renovatiotli 

**  The  evolution  and  nutrition  of  a  new  being  are  veril 
organic  are  alio  m  which  take  place  under  our  eyes.  •  *  *  .  liv- 
ing bodies  are  unstable  compounds  which  are  unceasinglr  dis- 
organized under  the  cosmical  uiflueuces  that  surroun  i 
they  live  only  on  this  condition ;  and  organs  composed  u.  . 
matter  are  used  up  and  destroyed  precisely  like  orgaiis 
posed  of  inert  matter.    In  order  that  life,  therefore,  sho^ 
contiuue,  it  is  necessary  that  the  organised  matter  which  foi 
the  histological  elements  should  be  constantly  renewed  in 
portion  as  it  is  decomposed ;  so  that  we  may  regard  the 
of  life  as  really  residing  in  the  organizing  force  (/a  puis 
d-orgatdsilion}  which  creates  the  living  machine  and 
its  incessant  losses*     The  ancient  animist  and  vitali^st  pb 
gists  clearly  perceived  this  doul>le  aspect  of  vital  pheuoi 
For  this  reason  they  held  that  an  interior  principle  ol 
which  was  tlio  creative  or  regenerative  principle,  found 
in   conflict  with  the  exterior  physico-chemical  forces 
destroy  the  organism,     Nevertheless,  if  the  exterior  ph 
chemical  influences  are  the  causes  of  death,  or  the  disofj 
tion  of  linng  matter,  that  does  not  mean,  as  the  vitalists 
believed,  that  there  is  an  incompatil»ility  between  the  plv 
ena  of  life  and  the  physico-chemical  ]ibenomena :  there 
the  contrary,  a  perfect  and  necossai7  harmony  ;  for  the  ci 
which  destroy  organized  matter  are  those  which  make  it 
that  is,  manifest  its  properties.     Neither  does  it  prove 
there  is  a  combat  or  conflict  between  two  opposite  principl 


■no  of  life^  wluch  rosists,  and  another  of  death,  which  attacks, 
Bnd  alwtiyg  enda  by  being  victorious.  In  a  word,  there  are  not 
Bi  living  bodies  two  orders  of  forces  separate  and  opposed  by 
pi  ire  of  their  phenomena,  the  one  creating  organized  mat- 

fci.  -  ...I  its  characteristic  properties,  the  other  destruyliig  it 
Birougb  its  vital  manifestations ;  there  are  only  histological 
Blements  which  all  act  and  develop  (fonctionntnl  H'olutivementy 
Kcconling  to  the  same  law. 

I  **  We  know  that  tliere  are  muscular,  nervous,  and  glandular 
■lernents,  which  subserve  the  manifestations  of  sensibility,  mo- 
■iou,  and  secretion.     There  are  likewise  ovaric  and  plasmatic 
■ilements,  wliich  have  the  property  of  creating  new  beings,  and 
Biistaining  the  vital  meclianisms  by  nutrition ;  but  these  cre- 
ative and  nutritive  elements,  like  the  rest,  are  used  up  and 
berish  in  discharging  their  functions,  which  themselves  supply 
She  conditions  of  an  incessant  renovation.    Thus  in  the  play  of 
■ft  passive  machine  the  workmen  get  tired  and  equally  expend 
plieix  strength,  whether  they  toil  in  constructing  and  repairing 
■the  wheel-work  of  the  machine,  or  whether  they  toil  in  apply- 
Kng  it  to  practical  uses.     The  pljenomeoa  of  organogenesis  or 
Brganic  creation  are,  then,  neither  more  nor  less  mysterious 
Bbr  the  physiologist  than  all  the  others.  They  reside  in  special- 
ized histological   elements,  and  have  their  physico-chemical 
conditions  of  existence  well  determined.     The  element  of  or- 
ganic creation  of  living  beings  is  a  microscopic  cellule,  the 
ovule  or  germ.     This  element  is  nndoubtedly  the  moat  marvel- 
lous of  all,  for  we  see  that  it  has  for  its  function  the  production 
of  an  entire  organism.     Phenomena  ever  under  our  eyes  cease 
to  astonish  ;  as  Montiiigne  says, '  Vhabitude  en  Ste  Pttrnv^eUK'* 
Nevertheless,  what  Is  tliere  more  extraordinary  than  this  or- 
ganic creation  in  which  we  assist,  and  how  can  we  connect  it 
with  properties  inherent  in  the  matter  which  constitutes  the 
egg?     When  general  physiology  would  give  an  account  of  tlie 
■Huscular  force,  for  instance,  it  proves  that  a  contractile  suIh 
■tance  comes  to  act  directly  in  \4rtue  of  properties  inherent  in 
Bts  physical  or  chemical  constitution ;  but  when  the  problem 
concerns  an  organic  evolution  which  is  in  the  future,  we  are  far 
enough  from  comprehending  this  property  of  matter.    The  egg 
mm  a  becammj;  it  represents  a  sort  of  organic  formula  that 
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sums  Dp  the  being  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  of  which  it  I 
preserved,  aa  it  were,  the  developmental  memory  (le  soui 
^volntif}.    The  phenomena  of  organic  creation  of  Ihniig  b<;Ji 
seem  to  me  quit^  of  a  nature  to  demousti^ale  an  idea  whic 
have  abeady  indicated,  namely,  that  matter  doea  not  gmiefi 
the  phenomena  wliich  it  manifesti.     It  is  only  tlie  a    ' 
and  does  al»8< ilutely  nothing:  hut  give  to  phenomena  > 
ditions  of  manifestation,  —  the  sole  intermediary  by  wliich 
physiologist  can  act  on  the  phenomena  of  life.     Hr 
phenomena  must  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  and  abs<jl 
minism,  which  constitutes  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  1 
experimental  sciences.    The  egg  or  germ  is  a  powerful  cent 
nutritive  action,  and  as  such  supplies  the  conditions  for 
realization  of  a  creative  idea  (^une  id^e  ctiatrice')^  whic 
transmitted  by  heredity  or  organic  tradition  (tradiium 

nique} When  we  observe  the  evolution  or  the  crenti 

of  a  living  being  in  the  egg,  we  see  clearly  tliat  its  organiz 
is  the  result  of  a  preconceived  law  of  organogenesis  (mie  i 
org'auog'i^nique   qui  prSexisle   d^apres   nm   idt*€    prSamfUt 
which  is  transmitted  by  organic  tradition  from  one  beingj 
another.    We  might  find  in  the  experimental  stutly  of  the  \A 
nomena  of  histogenesis  and  of  organization  the  j»istilicatiou 
the  words  of  Goethe,  who  compares  Nature  to  a  great 
....  This  is  not  all.    Tins  creative  or  organizing  force  (c« 
puissance  cr^atrice  ou  org-anisatrice}  not  only  exists  at 
idawn  of  life  in  the  egg,  the  embryo,  or  the  foetus,  but  coatiail 
its  operations  in  the  adult  by  presiding  over  the  manifestntiii 
of  vital  phenomena ;    for  it  is  this  which  supports  by  uuti 
tion,  and  renews  without  cessation  the  matter  and  the  prof 
ties  of  the  organic  elements  of  the  living  machine*     NutritiQ 
then,  is  nothing  but  the  continuance  and  gradual  exliaustiou  I 
this  generative  force  (^ceite  puissance  gSntiratrice'),     Hmxi 
under  the  name  of  organotraphic  phenomena  must  be  includ 
,  all  the  phenomena  of  organization  and  organic  nutridan 

Bcretion  in  tlie  embryo,  the  foetus,  and  the  adult,  since 
|ai"e  always  governed  by  one  and  the  same  law.    The  suri*omi| 
ing  physico-chemical  conditions  control  the  vit-al  manifcstatitii 
of  the  germ  or  ovule,  like  those  of  all  the  other  organic  elj 
ments Life  is  a  first  cause^  which  escapes  us  like 


Hrst  catiRCft,  and  exporimentnl  science  has  nofliin^o  do  mih 
Wt ;  but  all  vital  mariif catationaj  from  simple  muscular  contrac- 
^■oti  to  the  expression  of  intelligence,  and  the  appoai-nnce  of 
Hhe  Drganic  creative  idea,  have  in  living  beings  well-determined 
^blt]r«]co<liemical  conditions,  which  we  can  understand,  and 
Htpon  which  we  can  act  in  order  to  control  the  phenomena  over 
Hfhtcli  the  histological  elements  preside.  ....  By  modifying 
Kie  internal  nutritive  media,  and  taking  organized  matter,  as  it 
^^ere,  in  the  nascent  state,  we  may  hope  to  change  the  direction 
HM^b  development,  and  thus  its  final  organic  expression.    In  a 
^BWl,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  thus  produce  new 
Hrganic  species,  just  as  we  create  new  mineral  species,  that  is, 
Hanse  to  apfH3ar  organic  forms  which  virtually  exist  in  the  laws 
Bf  organogenesis,  but  which  Nature  has  not  yet  realized.*' 
H  On  the  one  hand,  M.  Bernard  sanctions  the  mechanist  the- 
Bry  by  denying  all  speciality  in  vital  phenomena  as  to  their 
Mature  and  the  laws  that  govern  them,  by  deriving  them  exclu- 
aively  from  the  general  laws  of  mechanics  and  chemical  physics, 
■tid  by  admitting  in  them  no  force  not  ^*  borrowed  "  from  the 
Hcternal  world.     The  speciality   of  form  and  process  which 
^ney  manifest  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  denied  on  any  theory ; 
Htid  this  M.  Bernard  admits.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he 
■pmes  to  consi<ier  the  jveculiarly  vitaJ  phenomena  of  organo- 
Hauesis  and  organotrophy,  which  he  himself  makes  coextensive 
■rith  the  phenomena  of  organization,  nutrition,  and  secretion, 
Brhethor  manifested  in  the  embryo,  the  fcetus,  or  the  adult,  he 
■bmtidons  tlie  mechanist  for  the  vitalist  theory,  by  recognizing 
B  special  law  (to  loi  org-ano^^niqn€^  and  a  special  force  (/a 
m^uissance  (F organisation^  la  puissance  cr Patrice  on  organisa- 
ftice  ou  gSn^ratrice^  CuUe  creatrtce  ou  H'olutive^  Pid^e  crS- 
atticfi  organiqiie^  which  are  neither  mechanical  nor  physico- 
chemical.     The  same  tjruth  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  ** compelled" 
and  has  "no  alternative  but*'  to  recognize,  and  which  therefore 
necessitates   his  theory  of  *'org;inic  polarity,'*  necessitates   a 
kindred  theory  in  the  essay  of  M.  Bernard.  But  it  is  no  essential 
part  of  the  ritalist  theory,  as  intimated  by  the  latter,  that  there 
should  he  assumed  a  conflict  or  antagonism  between  the  co»* 
nucal  and  the  vital  forces.     This  assumption,  expressed  in  the 
well-known  defi^nition  of  Bichat,  **  Life  is  the  sum  of  the  fimc 
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tions  by  which  Death  is  resisted/'  is  no  esseiitial  part  of 
vitalist   theory   as  held  by   its  most  enlightened  advc 
The  vitalist  theory  teaches  that  life  is  the  resultant  of 
cal  and  vital  forces  acting  in  ujiison  under  fit  conditions,  i 
not  a  highly  complex  manifestation  of  merely  cosmical  fore 
—  that  there  is  that  in  biological  phenomena  which  constit 
them  a  class  by  theraselveSi  and  forbids  the  attempt  to  clasa 
them  with  purely  mechanical  or  physico-chemical  phenamcs 
What  these  forces  are  in  themselves  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
is  philosophical  to  attribute  unlike  effects  to  unlike  causes,  ^ 
are  justified  in  insisting  that  essential  differences  shall  not 
blurred  or  ignored  for  the  sake  of  constructing  a  symmet 
system.     Hence  we  advocate  the  vitalist  theory,  not  out  of 
gard  for  any  dogmatic  or  theological  tenets  which  may 
supposed  to  be  favored  by  it,  but  solely  out  of  regard  for  | 
tive  science  and  sound  philosophy;    and  we  find  no  l>et 
statement  of  its  essential  principles  than  is  contained  in 
words  of  Mr.  Lewes:  **  All  that  we  are  entitled  to  say  is 
there  is  a  speciality  about  vital  phenomena,  arising  from 
peculiarity  and  complexity  of  tlio  conditions  which  detern 
them;  and   this    speciality   must   warn  us  against  reasoii 
about  them  as  if  they  were  not  special,  but  were  in  all  resf 
like  inorganic  phenomena  ;  tliia  speciality,  in  short,  sug 
the  necessity  of  studying  them  in  themselves,  and  not  as  if  tj 
belonged  to  the  general  phenomena  of  physics  and  chemist! 
inva!ual>Ie  as  the  knowledge  of  these  latter  must  always  he  I 
a  means  of  exploration/'*     ''In  every  vital  process  physn 
and  chemical  laws  are  implied,  and  the  knowledge  of  these  1 
comes  indispensable  ;  but  over  and  above  these  laws,  ther^  I 
the  specific  hiws  of  life,  which  cannot  be  deduced  from  ph 
ics  and  chemistry."  f 

*  G.  H.  Lcwt'4,  Phjiiology  of  Common  Life,  Vol  11.  p.  3M. 

t  Ibifl,  VoL  L  p.  53,     So  also  M.  Littrc,  in  the  lUmt^  des  Deux  J^m..v.  r.., 
gast  15,  1866,  p,  841:    "  Lg9  propri<5t^«  (n(fm(7titaire9  de«  tii^^sus  uti' 
n^os,  il  Apparut  que  la  scient'e  de  la  vie  n'<ftiiit  un  »p[Rm«1iw  ni  «le  Ia  mt^i  .*o.,j-,.  ,  m 
la  phrsiqac,  ni  do  In  chimio,  ce  qu'rivaicnC  tonjours  (^t^  tontcd  rle  croif«   ln^ 
d'nupttravanc/'      So  also  Mr.   Mill,   in   hh   *'  Poeiiirc   rhilcMtophy  of   Ati 
Comtc,**  Atner.  ed,,  p.  38:  "The  only  means,  for  example,  hy  which  ihc  nfcrn^^ 
olopral  laws  of  life  could  have  been  ftRCcrtditu'd  was  hy  ^li  ' 

multinirious  and  compHcati^d  tacts  of  life,  tht)  poriion  wliii 
taws  cannot  Account  for.     Only  by  thus  isolating  the  efTcct«  oJ  tne  fictuliitr  vr^ 
Jiwi  did  it  becotUQ  po&sible  to  dUcover  what  these  ire.*' 
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In  reply  to  what  we  ventured  to  call  at  the  outset  the  three 
great  questions  of  philosophical  biology,  uainely,  the  origin  of 

lift:  in  the  first  instance,  the  origin  of  »pecies,  and  the  causes  of 
otgaiiic  evohitiotij  we  find  on  exnmination  that  Mr,  Spencer 
takes  the  following  positions.  To  the  first  question  he  gives 
"  "  iJo  answer  at  all,  restricting  himself  to  an  unequivocal 
i  special  creation  and  an  apparent  denial  of  spontane- 
ous generation,  —  the  only  conceivable  alternatives.  To  the 
pccond  qnestion  he  gives  the  development  theory  as  his  answer, 
making  no  essential  change  in  it  and  no  important  addition  to 
it.  To  the  third  question  he  gives  as  his  answer  the  mechan- 
ist theory,  which,  however,  he  is  obliged  reluctantly  to  supple- 
ment with  his  theory  of  **  organic  polarity,''  without  even 
attempting  the  impossible  task  of  reconciling  the  two  ;  whereas 
the  vitalist  theory  alone  is  in  real  harmony  with  the  idea  of 
universal  evolution,  on  which  he  is  attempting  to  rear  a  univer- 
sal philosophy*  Judged,  therefore,  l>y  the  avowed  aim  of  the 
work,  we  cannot  regard  the  *'  Principles  of  Biology  **  as  phil- 
osophically successful.  The  rejection  of  the  theory  of  sponta- 
neous generation,  and  the  adoption  of  the  mechanist  theory, 
are  two  capital  defects  which  inhere  in  the  ground  plan  of  the 
work,  destroy  its  symmetry  as  a  philosophical  whole,  and  pre- 
vent its  being  really  ^'  illustrative  of  the  laws  of  evolution.'* 
For  the  former  is  evasion  of  a  logical  consequence  of  these 

rylaws;  while  the  latter  necessitates  either  the  denial  of 
_  nifest  facts  or  the  illogical  use  of  a  foreign  concejition  to  ac- 
count for  them.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  its  gi'eat  and  nu- 
merous excellences  in  other  respects,  the  work  under  review 
fails  to  accomplish  fully  its  professed  object  as  part  of  the 
"  Synthetic  Philosophy.'* 

The  attempt  of  Mr.  Spencer  to  put  a  mechanical  interpreta- 
tion upon  all  phenomena  renders  his  assumption  of  universal 

mprehensivcness  singidarly  inappropriate.     The  radical  one- 

edness  of  his  philosophy  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
proportion  as  it  is  unfolded.  Aiming  to  formulate  all  phe- 
nomena as  merely  incidents  in  the  redistributions  of  matter 
[id  motion,  and  thus  to  reduce  them  all  to  the  operation  of  a 

gle  law  deducible  from  the  persistence  of  force,  it  betrays 
the  narrowness  of  its  fundamental  idea  more  and  more  plainly 
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in  proportion  to  tbe  increasing  speciality  of  the  phenomena 
would  explain.  The  persistence  of  force  and  the  convertiltility" 
of  its  various  forms  are  one  thing ;  the  actual  identity  of  thew 
forms  is  quite  another  thing.  Philosophy  requires  the  re(X)gm- 
tion  of  differences  as  well  as  of  resemblances.  The  success  or 
failure  of  ilr.  Spencer's  whole  system  turns  on  the  ansi 
which  must  be  given  to  a  very  simple  question, —  Wheth 
mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  psychology,  socIologyP 
ethics,  rest  on  classes  of  facts  re8[jectively  so  unlike  as  to  pn 
rise  to  unlike  classes  of  conceptions,  or  whether  the  class  of 
.facts  on  wliich  mechanics  rests  can  bo  regarded  as  fumishiBg 
all  the  conceptions  necessary  to  the  explication  of  all  the  othar 
sciences-  By  going  outside  of  mechanics  to  devise  a  theory  rf  ^ 
"organic  polarity"  Mr,  Spencer  has  himself  answered  th 
question  adversely  to  the  claims  of  his  own  system.  Clearl^ 
each  science  has  its  own  peculiar  conceptions,  derived  from  ol> 
servation  of  peculiar  facts ;  and  the  only  scientific  course  is  to 
avoid  confusion  of  one  class  with  another.  The  diflfvnjnt 
sciences  relate  to  phenomena  which  are  intrinsically  so  dissim- 
ilar as  not  to  admit  of  formulation  in  terms  of  any  one  scieDce; 
to  seek  thus  to  formulate  them  is  sheer  waste  of  ingenuity  aud 
labor.  In  its  attempt,  therefore,  to  achieve  the  impossible  lies 
the  fatal  weakness,  the  fundamental  and  irremediable  mistak 
of  the  entire  '*  Synthetic  Philosophy,"  That  this  estimate  • 
justified  by  the  spirit  of  positive  science,  and  justifies  in  turn 
our  inability  to  echo  the  unintelligent,  because  undiscriraiuiit- 
iiig,  praise  which  has  been  lavished  on  this  philosophy  1*y 
enthusiastic  admirers,  will  appear  by  the  following  excellent 
canon,  stated  by  a  well-known  disciple  of  Augusts  Corate,  arid 
ably  illustrated  by  him  in  the  case  of  Liebig- s  chemical  tlieo^ 
of  food:  ^^  Never  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  om 
science  bi/  the  order  of  conceptions  peculiar  to  another,^*  *  W« 
should  have  found  less  to  criticise  in  Mr.  Spencer's  two  toI- 
umes,  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  solve  the  problems  of  biologj 
by  the  order  of  conceptions  peculiar  to  mechanics. 

In  Mr.  Sfvoncer's  judgment  of  the  general  relative  value  of  t 
two  hypotheses  of  special  creation  and  natui^al  development  vc 
entirely  acquiesce.    But  we  thmk  him  quite  mistaken  in  sis^ 

♦  G.  IL  Ixjwcs,  rhygiology  of  Common  Life,  Vol.  L  p.  5t» 
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poeing  that  there  is  anything  in  the  development  theory  at  all 
iireooncilable  witli  enlightened  theism,*  In  some  form  or 
oilier,  gradual  evolution  in  unbroken  continuity  is  more  and 
mora  widely  ussented  to,  as  a  probably  true  theory  of  the  his- 
yy  of  life  on  the  earth.  The  pliitosophy,  however,  which  is 
rationalize  and  unify  the  phenomena  of  universal  organic 
^lution  must  go  deeper  than  Mr.  Spencer  lias  gone.  Even 
iving  all  objections  to  his  **  law  of  evolution,"  it  remains 
Be  that  the  utmost  he  has  done  is  to  establish  a  general 
tmula.  But  mere  generalization  of  facts  is  the  fmiction  of 
Bnce,  not  of  philosophy,  K  pliilosopliy  is  possible  at  all,  it 
at  explain  generalization  by  unity  of  cause.  The  questions, 
Brefore,  which  must  be  answered  by  a  genuine  philosophy  of 
rfution  are,  whether  real  causation  can  be  known  at  all,  and, 
>,  what  are  the  real  causes  of  evolution  as  a  continuous  pro- 
Bs.  Of  these  questions  Mr.  S{.K3ncer  haa  given  no  adeqnate 
cnssion ;  nor  do  we  propose  here  to  discuss  them.  But  so 
Bch  as  this  may  be  said.  The  more  completely  the  process  of 
[lie  evolution  can  be  traced  in  detail,  its  obscurities  dia- 
lled, and  its  perfect  unity  brought  to  riew,  the  more 
lely  its  relations  to  the  general  course  of  inorganic  phenom- 
can  be  detected  m  their  subtile  ramifications,  the  more 
linly  tlie  universe  is  shown  to  be  permeated  l>y  unvarying, 
rmonious,  and  all-inclusive  law,  so  much  tlie  more  does 
entire  system  of  Nature  become  admirably  mtelligible,  and 
much  the  greater  becomes  the  probability  of  its  origination 
in  intelligence*  If  we  grant  to  Mr.  Spencer  the  demonstration 
of  his  thesis,  that  the  "  law  of  evolution  '*  regulates  all  pheuom- 
IgBa,  be  must  grant  in  return  that  this  is  the  best  conceivable 
P^oof  of  Infinite  Intelligence  ;  for  the  cosmos  becomes  at  once 
the  embodiment  of  an  omnipresent  idea.  If,  as  science  ad- 
ices,  it  continually  discovers  new  adaptations  and  unifonui- 
in  Nature,  then,  although  it  miiy  not  be  able  to  render 

R»/fpmn^  to  the  *'  elaborate  appliaope*  for  securing,  the  prospcritj  of  nrjcranlfinis 

ip«blo  of  feeliuf^,  at  the  expense  of  mitieiy  to  orgnnisma  capable  of  hof»pineflfl/' 

nch  exUt  m  the  countless  specieit  of  paruites,  and  which  he  accoont^  tor  by  the 

felopmcnt   hyputhtjsb,  Mr,    St^eooer  nays  {Vol,  I.  p.  344),  "With  ihe  t'oucep* 

I  of  a  flnpreme  beneficence^  thin  gnitaitou»  infliction  of  mberj  oti  man,  in  coni- 

i  with  all  other  terrestrial  ereatarea  capable  of  feeling,  it  abaolntely  tnconiputi- 
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a  reason  for  everjtliingj  so  many  things  are  perpetually  coming 
to  light  for  which  it  can  reiidar  a  reason,  that  it  becomes  a 
fair  induction  to  conclude  that  everywhere  a  reason  exigta. 
The  stronger  the  evidence ,  therefore,  that  law  is  universal, 
and  that  universal  law  is  intelligible,  so  much  the  stronger 
is  the  presumption  that  intelligence  is  Nature's  root.  When 
teleology  is  made  to  mean  the  direct  and  confident  asgign- 
ment  of  this  or  that  motive  for  this  or  that  natural  adapla* 
tion,  it  may  well  be  ridiculed  as  the  bastard  ofispring  gf 
ignorance  and  conceit ;  hut  if  it  means  only  the  supposidoD 
of  omnipresent  reason  as  the  probable  secret  of  omnipres- 
ent order,  ignorance  and  conceit  alone  will  ridicule  it.  The 
rational  theist,  far  from  imposing  on  Nature  his  own  ways, 
is  quite  content  to  study  reverently  the  ways  of  Nature  ;  and, 
instead  of  "  figuring  to  himself  the  production  of  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants  by  a  '  Great  Artificer,'  "  as  Mr,  Spencer  un- 
intentionally caricatures  theism,  neither  permits  his  imagiua- 
tioii  to  deceive  him  with  gross  analogies,  nor  hesitates  to  ac- 
cept with  docility  whatever  science  shall  prove  as  to  the  true 
character  of  natural  laws.  But  he  is  assuredly  not  so  en- 
tangled in  purely  mechanical  conceptions  as  to  be  incapacitated 
for  rising  to  any  higher  idea  of  Lifinite  Intelligence  than  that 
of  a  Great  Mechanic.  Perceiving  that  mind  is  the  noblest 
outcome  of  Nature,  he  sees  in  Nature  itself  the  expression  of 
that  which  is  not  less,  but  more,  than  mind,  —  the  self-utter- 
ance of  that  which  is  not  below  him,  but  eternally  and  infinitelj 
above  ;  and  in  this  supreme  conviction  he  finds  the  open  secret 
of  the  universe. 

Francis  Elungwood  Abbot. 
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IT.  —  Miei   Ricordi  di  Massimo  D-Azeglio,     Due  Vo- 
L    Firenze:  G.  BarWra,  Editore,     1807. 

tiio  age  of  8ixty-fi?c,  in  the  retiremeut  of  his  charaiing 

liome,  witliin  sight  of  the  fairest  Mils  and  most  beautiful 

f  his  beloved  conntry^  Massimo  D'Azeglio  began  the  rec- 

'  Ids  life,  —  not  to  vuidicate,  far  less  to  celeljrate  it,  but  to 

its  experience  a  lesson  to  the  jouth  of  Italj,  and  to  pre- 

in  the  vivid  retrospection  of  bygone  traits  and  aspects, 

teresting  facts  of  a  career  intimately  associated  with  the 

as,  the  fame,  and  tlie  civil  vicissitudes  and  progress  of 

ition.    Perhaps  the  life  of  no  one  of  her  citizens,  during 

riod  included  in  these  memoirs,  cuuld  better  illustrate  the 

tion  and  characteristics  of  her  people.     It  includes  the 

»rable  era  from  the  campaigns  of  the  first  Napoleon  to 

forms  in  Sardinia  which  made  way  for  the  establishment 

new  kingdom ;  and  all  the  ideas  and  incidents  of  states- 

iip,  art-study,  authorcraft,  aristocracy,    republicanism, 

,  and  citizenship  involved  therein    are  here  revealed. 

adds  to  the  significance  of  the  record,  and   gives  it 

ncy  as  well  as  pathos,  is,  that,  while  D'Azeglio  so  largely 

d  in  the  course  of  public  events^  and  was  so  bound  by 

■igent  sympathy  to  the  political  development  of  his  native 

he  was  an  exceptional  Italian.     We  are,  he  says  of  his 

31y,  di  lesta  tin  po<*o  dura ;  he  speaks  of  his  profonda  deso- 

\ne  d*esser€  nobUe;  ho  confesses  to  a  sense  of  humiliation 

score  both  of  his  high  birth  and  his  national  origin, — 

thoroughly  believed  in  personal  responsibility,  in  the 

acy  of  character,  and  the  moral  necessity  of  labor,  truth, 

If-relianco,  and  therefore  repudiated  the  claims  of  rank, 

recoiled  from  the  supine,  self-indulgent,  and  uninformed 

it  of  his  countrymen ;  he  was  superior  to  their  traditional 

judices^and  impatient  of  their  superficial  culture  ;  the  idt^ala 

liis  youth  were  heroic;  he  lived  above  the  world  while  in  it, 

Lin  the  centre  of  a  profligate  and  hypocritical  circle,  in  the 

B  of  political  intrigue,  or  the  Vanity  Fair  of  fashionable  life, 

^  always  with  courteous  reticence,  but  with  intrepid  decision, 

rlyle's  maxim,  *^  To  redeem  a  world  has  not  been  given 
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thee ;  over  one  man  only  hast  thou  a  quite  absolute 
him  redeem,  him  make  honest,  and  thy  life  and  labora 
not  be  in  vain.''     Hence  the  universal  respect  he  ln^m 
hence  the  hound  less  confidence  of  the  king,  tJie  gracious 
phasia  of  his  writings,  the  benign  charm  of  his  |ireseiice|] 
endeared  spell  of  his  memory. 

His  name  in  these  latter  days  has  been  associated  with 
of  Cavour;  but,  while  united  in  purpose,  they  were  far  ad 
by  nature.     D'Azeglio  was  sympathetic,  and  loved  ai*t;  C«v 
was  self-contained,  and  utility  rather  tlian  beauty  was  to  I 
an  ideal.     Indeed,  Cavour' s  success  as  a  statesman  hiuk 
ascribed  to  his  self-coutrol,  so  rare  a  quality  of  his  race;! 
was  Anglo-Saxon  rather  than  Southern  European  in  tlu«( 
gard;  and  the  people,  so  untrained  in  civic  knowler! -- 
fully  confided  in  such  a  leader.    One  who  saw  him  ^ 
at  the  climax  of  his  activity  declares  he  never  but  unce 
nessed  in   him  any  display  of  emotion*      When    the 
came  of  the  peace  of  Villafranca,  so  imlooked-for   and  I 
disastrous  to  the  fast-maturing   and  splendid  programme 
Cavour,  he  sprang  impetuously  to  his  feet  with  an  exclanmti 
of  anguish,  rushed  to  the  railway  station,  entered  the  can 
and,  with  reproachful  indignation,  tlirow  down  his  offieo 
his  hopes  at  the  king*s  feet,  then  turned  away  and  soul 
refuge  under  his  bitter  disappointment  in  Uie  seclusion  of  1 
country  home.     D*Azeglio's  fine  organization,  conservative! 
stincts,  dislike  of  affairs,  and  conscientious  intuitions 
liim  for  statecraft ;  but  his  patriotism  was  deep,  enligi 
exalted.     Day  after  day,  during  the  early  Sardinian  rcfbl 
destined  to  leaven  with  vital  harmony  the  political  orgamHTQJ 
the  peninsula,  he  lay  upon  a  couch  suffering  from  the  J 
wound  in  the  knee  received  in  battle  for  the  land  he  \mi 
eager,  assiduous,  hopeful,  but  weary  of  official  routine,  hij 
'  assed  by  painfiil  solicitude  and  his  own  clear  sense  of  rig 
and   impatient  for  the  hour  when  he  could  be   8j)arcd  fti 
office.     And  when  serious  divergence  of  opinion  and  his  on 
state  of  health  justified,  Lf  they  did  not  necessitate,  his 
nation,  he  was  at  heart  Cavour's  best  ally ;  and  the  teaw 
shed  on  hearing  of  his  death  attest  his  personal  affection* 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  —  a  kindll 
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well-meaning  ruler,  but  of  limited  culture.  The  priests 
watched  their  opportunity,  and  when  he  was  prostrate  from 
one  of  the  cerebral  attacks  to  which  he  is  liable,  sought  to  win 
him  to  their  purpose.  On  such  an  occasion  a  lady  of  the  court 
—  liberal  and  loyal  —  informed  the  minister  that  an  intrigue 
was  on  foot  to  induce  the  king  to  repudiate  the  Constitution. 
Cavour  hastened  to  the  palace,  but  the  medical  attendants  re- 
fused him  admission  to  the  king's  presence,  to  which  no  one 
was  allowed  access  but  his  confessor,  attendant,  and  physician. 
The  fatal  document  was  prepared;  the  invalid  was  to  be 
lured  to  sign  it;  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Cavour 
sent  for  D'Azeglio,  who  was  peacefully  enjoying  leisure,  art, 
and  letters  at  his  villa,  but  who  hastened  to  the  capital  at  such 
a  smumons,  and,  on  hearing  the  facts,  presented  himself  at 
the  palace,  heretofore  ever  open  to  him ;  but  he  also  was  refused 
admission.  The  king's  life,  he  was  assured,  depended  upon 
his  tranquillity.  He  wrote  a  few  earnest  lines,  —  a  protest  and 
a  plea,  —  appealing  to  the  royal  sense  of  national  faitl^,  and  sent 
it  by  the  hands  of  the  same  fair  patriot  who  had  warned 
Cavour.  The  word  in  season  saved  the  cause  and  the  coun- 
try. Again  and  again,  in  the  secret  history  of  the  last  Italian 
revolution,  the  influence  of  D'Azeglio  —  an  influence  derived 
from  character  as  well  as  talent  —  thus  came  unostentatiously, 
but  effectively,  to  the  rescue.  So  much  did  Victor  Emmanuel 
value  his  affection,  that,  when  the  latter,  in  reproof  of  his 
scandalous  amours,  refused  his  hand,  the  king  never  ceased  to 
seek  a  reconciliation. 

Artist,  author,  diplomatist,  soldier,  and  citizen,  the  versatility 
if  his  genius  was  as  remarkable  as  the  purity  of  his  motives, 
ind  his  steadfast  devotion  to  truth  and  right.  The  son-in-law 
)f  Manzoni,  he  carried  on  the  standard  literature  of  historical 
'omance  initiated  by  the  author  of  the  Promessi  Sposi;  a 
'"otaxy  of  landscape  art,  he  set  the  example  of  that  single- 
learted  study  of  Nature,  as  the  only  source  of  authentic  ex- 
)ression,  which  has  of  late  years  so  elevated  and  expanded 
he  range  of  this  sphere  of  painting ;  a  patriotic  liberal,  he  re- 
ived the  most  auspicious  memories  of  his  country  by  his  writ- 
ngs,  and  imparted  the  most  wise  and  seasonable  counsels  with 
eloquent  skill ;  a  Piedmontese  officer  in  his  youth,  he  became 
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lational  soldier  in  his  prime;  a  diplomatic  aiiachS 
!»ther'8  embasBy  at  Rumo  after  the  fiill  of  N:' 
re»ente<i  Italy  in  Knglaud  wlien  experience  ai. 
crovnied  him  with  honor ;  a  consistent  advocate  of 
unity  and   progress,  his  enthiisiasra  was     *  ' 

science  ami  reflection,     ^' Who  has  not  l>t 
askdf  ^^  of  Athens  or  Sparta,  or,  at  leasts  of  San  Miu'ina, 
a  student?"     He  never  forgot  that  he  wa«  a  *•!  ' 
bnt  no  blind  elation  thereat  suffered  him  to  lu 
defects  and  dangers  of  her  people,  or  to  forgot  the  vital 
sity  of  hor  social  regeneration* 

A  comparison  naturally  suggests  itself  between  Alfieri 
D'Azeglio,    They  were  both  natives  of  Piedmontt  and  nf 
born.     Each  hil  an  autobiography,  wherein  tli*  '^\ 

tine  of  a  mis-education  is  deprecated.     Allied  t>  . 
up  with,  the  local  aristocracy,  both  were  republicaim  fU  b^ 
Both  repudiated  the  false   system  of  life  prevalent  in 
youth,  and,  by  force  of  character,  redeemed  the  errors  of 
with  the  lofty  ambition  and  stern  labor  of  mature  years* 
wasted  their  fi^eshness  of  sentiment  iu  devotion  to  unir€ 
objects,  and  in  each  there  was  a  complete  and  healthy 
tion*    Their  love  of  coimtry,  baffled  in  its  expresatanli^l 
potic  surveillance,  found  vent  in  literat^ure.     To  both  b4 
was  a  guide,  safeguard,  and  watchword,  and  pride  an  (deai6 
force  modified  by  love ;  both  were  capable  of  stoical  self-^le 
and  superior  to  the  blandishments  of  an  effete  civilizatic 
D'Azeglio  could  echo  Alfieri's  declaration,  that  his  he 
heart  were  in  perpetual  conflict.    Here  the  similitude  endsj 
these  representative  or  ideal  Italians  differed  in  *' 
of  their  talents.     The  expression  of  their  patriu      .,    a<i 
personal  experience  were  as  diverse  as  the  times  in  which  \ 
lived  and  the  spirit  of  their  age, 

D'Azeglio  was  slender  and  pale,  with  ample  brow,  large, ejqu 
sive  eyes,  and  a  face,  in  his  later  years^  marked  with  the  I 
of  thongbt,  of  solicitude,  and  of  sympathy,  indi« 
nervous  organization  and  great  refinement,  with  a     .    ■.m 
geniality  and  intellectual  power.    Essentially  lovable,  ^ 
sitely  courteous,  his  |)ersonal  m  '     i  and  his  manji6 

fectly  accorded  with  the  impre.Hsi*  ed  from  his  writiil 

career  as  a  citizen,  and  his  acknowledged  character  as  a  : 
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zeglio*s  family,  he  tells  U8,  ig  nearly  extinguished.    His 
iaughter,  the   Marchtssa  Ilicci,  publbhed  the   Ricordi^ 

request,  soon  uftor  liis  death,  which  interrupted  this 

:>f  love  just  m  his  jieu  had  reached  the  iiit^erei^tirig  period 

p.  rcfonu  aud  national  iniity,  in  which  he  took  so  impor- 

,  part*    There  are  those  who  see  no  just  caune  for  regret 

^s  premature  close  of  his  life-story,  because  the  later 

^ra  would   ineWtably  have  opened  the  scarcely  henled 

of    political   disappointment   and   personal    chagrin ; 

we  now  have  a  vivid  picture  of  his  youth,  his  career  as 

lior,  his  sacrifices  and  a.8pirarion8  as  a  patriot,  including 

expression  of  his  most  cherished  convictions  and  senti* 

The  style  of  the  Ricordi  is  singularly  unaflfected,  and 

adid  m  it  is  colloquial.    As  a  dcBcription  of  Piedmont 

|ipoleou*8  time,  and  of  Italy  during  the  last  half-century, 

luch  a  memoir  as  only  an  artistic  hand  could  write  and 

aest  heart  dictate.     Although  there  are  similar  works  in 

sb  and  French  equally  free  from  pedantry  and  pretence, 

lian  autoViiography  unites  so  much  good  sense  and  frank- 

rith  so  naVve  and  readable  a  style.     His  views  on  tins 

are  thus  stated  at  the  outset :  "  Since  in  France  they 

invented  Vhomme  aMeux^  —  since  children  smoke,  youth 

j^ht^^eu  cease  to  dance,  men  of  thirty  marry  dowries,  aud 

}(  fifteen  miUionnaires  of  fifty,  —  since,  in  short,  the  three 

pride,  envy,  and  avarice,  have  put  their  feet  on 

iir, —  there  has  entered  into  every  language  more 

I  of  a  magisterial,  wearisome,  melancholy,  aOfected,  and 

tone,  wliich  I  intend  to  avoid/* 

I  ancient  Breton  descent,  and  for  generations  resident  in 

leritificd  with  Piedmont,  the  manly  aptitudes  and  self- 

it  principles  of  the  D'Azcglio  family  form  o  remarkable 

^  it  to  the  effeminate  traits  of  youthern  Italy.     These 

gdeucics  of  character  were,  in  the  case  of  Massimo^  con- 
Id  by  the  example  of  his  parents.  His  father  was  a 
[of  strict  probity,  of  religious  principle,  and  of  severe 
re ;  his  mother,  a  womau  of  conscientious  tenderness 
Iruth-  Tlie  domestic  discipline  of  such  a  family,  though 
free  from  the  practical  errors  incident  to  the  country 
rtlid  age,  was  fiir  superior,  both  in  tone  and  scope^  to 
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that  wliich  prevailed  around  them.    Saperatition  and  Mj^ 
were  modified  by  rectitude  and  devotion ;  a  jiedaiitic  8j 
by  natui-al  gifts  and  independence  of  mind ;    Jiouor  vai  j 
motto  and  maxim;    conjugal   love,  parental    fideliir, 
healthful  rigimey  with  the  influence  of  a  sincere,  tliougii  ] 
verted,  Christian  faith,  atoned  in  no  small  degree  for  i 
traditional  routine,  wearisome   com-t  service,  and  re* 
experience.     During  the  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon^  tbef 
of  3[as8imo,  a  loyal  soldier  of  the  house  of  Savoy, 
bravely  and  labored  faithfully  for  the  cause  of  kuig  and  ( 
try.     He  proved  an  efficient  officer,  was  long  a  pripontTuf  i 
and  a  sad  exile ;  and  the  boyhood  of  his  gifted  son  vrasi 
ciated  with  warfare,  of  which  his  native  stato  was  the  ; 
with  banishment  therefrom,  with  the  anxieties  of  an  m 
mother,  with  patriotic  aspirations  and  sacrifices. 

Born  on  the  24th  of  October,  1798,  in  the  Casa  d'J 
Via  del  Teatro,  in  Turin,  the  child's  ciirlicst  years  wewi 
sheltered  by  domestic  love  and  exposed  to  imblic  ca 
The  honest  and  kindly  monarch,  to  whose  house  the  fa 
been  for  generations  devoted;  lacked  strength  of  pwr 
bold  enterprise,  but  was  endowed,  like  most  of  liis  rac6,1 
personal  qualities  not  unworthy  to  enlist  noble  symjiatW 
boy  Massimo  was  taken  to  Florence,  and  with  his  exjic 
that  city  began  the  conscious  interest  of  his  life,  which, i 
newed  in  the  philosophic  reti*ospect  of  honorable  age,  i 
the  best  illustration  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  country,i 
comment  on  her  national  character.    For,  with  tlio  W 
associations  of  the  early  career  of  Bonaparte,  which  so  i 
intlueucod  the  fortunes  of  Itis  family,  are  blended  Iu«  \ 
hood's  memory  of  the  Italian  representative  man  of  thil  \ 
—  one  of  the  most  vivid   pictures  of  liis  infancy  \m%[ 
presence  of  Alfieri  standing  by  his  side,  as  he  sat,  a 
little  model,  in  his  mother's  lap,  while  Fabre,  the  urtiut  1 
of  the  poet,  sketched  therefrom  the  study  for  m 
Mammolino^  std  fermo  !  **  said  the  tragic    ^  >  u<ii 

patriot :  and  that  is  precisely  what  he  did,  not  only  tbeal 
there,  but  through  a  long  life  of  artistic  ri 
cal  transition,  and  what  his  father  did  br: 
a  difTerent  way  and  on  far  more  limited  principles^— 1 
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iotism  of  the  latter  having  been  essentially  local,  and  cher- 
d  as  such  among  his  brother  Piedmontese  exiles  in  the 
3an  capital.    Of  this  circle  he  was  the  respected  head,  as 

as  the  favorite  companion  of  the  most  studious  and  stern 
(urpose  among  the  native  society,  often  the  chosen  auditor 
Ifieri's  new  tragedy,  and  one  of  the  habituSs  of  the  Coim- 
of  Albany's  salon.  Faith  in  work  —  so  rare  a  conviction 
ng  his  countrymen  —  and  fidelity  to  principle  were  by  such 
oundings  encouraged  in  that  young  heart.  As  naturally, 
he  soon  began  to  write  verses,  and  sometimes  recited  them 
'harles  Stuart's  alienated  wife,  gossip  about  whom  was  his 
est  experience  of  the  amorous  frivolities  of  Italian  society, 
lee  her  now  in  fancy,"  he  writes  sixty  years  after, "  seated 
»site  the  casement,  in  her  usual  Marie  Antoinette  dress  ;  I 
>n  the  walls  Fabre's  pictures  ;  I  see  the  embrasure  of  the 
low  overlooking  the  Amo,  with  its  three  steps."  He  re- 
ibers  how  Alfieri's  irreligion  saddened  his  father,  and  af- 
?d  the  interest  of  both  parents  in  listening  to  Alceste  and 
ra.  While  his  elder  brothers  were  sent  to  a  Siena  college, 
as  at  first  instructed  at  home  with  his  sister,  a  sweet  and 
quil  child,  who  died  in  her  youth.     In  the  regular  walks 

his  father,  while  sojourning  at  their  villetta  in  Fiesole,  or 
•  city  home  in  the  Via  delle  Terme,  he  was  educated,  by 
ept  and  example,  in  a  somewhat  stoical  fashion,  —  never 
h  caressed  or  praised,  but  taught  to  bear  pain  uncomplain- 
r,  to  speak  the  truth,  to  regard  honor  as  the  law  of  life, 
to  respect  others.  "  Now,"  he  writes,  "  that  I  am  old  and 
t  seen  life,  I  bless  the  firmness  of  my  father."  And  yet 
3  were  tender  episodes  in  that  discipline,  so  that  it  bred  in 
jhild  more  love  than  fear,  and  always  reverence  and  faith, 
taigne  says  that  one  of  his  father's  theories  was,  that  the 
pt  awaking  of  a  child  is  a  serious  harm,  and  therefore  he 
roused  gently  from  sleep  by  music.  The  elder  D'Azeglio 
18  to  have  had  a  similar  notion,  for  he  often  awakened  the 
5  Massimo,  for  their  early  walk,  with  a  song, 
^us  his  childhood  passed,  if  not  always  happily,  in  peaceful 
e-life  and  under  auspicious  influences,  at  Florence,  which 
he  fondly  calls  bella  e  simpatica.  Notwithstanding  his 
estered  life'  as  an  exile,  Cesare  d'Azeglio  did  not  escape 
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tlie  surveillance  of  Napoleou,  whose  decree  forbade  the  ^inm 
tioii  of  Piedmoiitese  children  a^ay  from  their  native  stat^-    ft> 
bertOj  Prospero,  and  Enrico  were  accordingly  withdniwn  from 
the  CoUegio  Tolomei,  —  although  tlieir  father  offered  to  resip 
the  king's  service,  now  that  his  own  country,  as  ©very  Italian 
then  called  the  city  of  his  birth,  was  merged  in  the  FreaA 
EmpirSp     The  return  of  the  family  to  Turin  made  a  si 
impresBion  upon  Maasimo ;  their  reception  by  the  servanda 
the  palace  gate,  and  the  sahitation,  "Has  the  earaUerc  hadi 
pleasant  journey?"  awakened  in  him  a  sense  of  their  m\k 
origin,  —  a  circumstance  always  treated  by  the  parents  as  mt 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  subsequently  a  eauns  rf 
positive  annoyance  to  the  younger  D'Azeglio,  who  was  sea- 
sonably impressed  with  the  Buperiority  of  character  to  raot 
Subjected  to  wearisome  exercises  of  devotion  by  a  Jesuit  cod- 
feasor  J  he  wrote  epigrams  in  his  cell ;  obliged  to  study  Lift 
and  the  mathematics  to  the  exclusion  of  the  modern  language* 
and  mediaeval  history,  from  a  fear  lest  he  should  discover  tbe 
ahu.ses  of  the  Papacy,  while  he  knew  what  had  hapi>ened  *J 
At  bens,  ancient  Rome,  and  Babylon,  he  was   coniparativelj 
ignorant  of  Italian  annals.     Destined,  like  moat  of  the  votm| 
nobles  of  Piedmont,  to  a  military  life,  he  learned  to  write  with 
fluent  accuracy,  became  a  good  horseman,  practised  field  sporti, 
and  so  attained  two  desirable  advantages,  —  physical  develof^ 
ment,  and  a  certain  power  of  espression ;  but,  like  Alfieri^ifi 
the  retrospect,  he  found  his  ostensible  education  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory.     One  of  his  teachers,  however,  Profe^or 
Giorgio  Bidone,  gave  an  impulse  and  a  direction  to  his  mwA 
of  permanent  advantage,  and,  next  to  his  parents,  was  r^ 
garded  by  liim  with  grateful  affection  as  a  moral  benefactor; 
for  to  his  influence  he  ascribed  an  invaluable  habit,  —  that  of 
making  probity  and  knowledge  the  test  of  worth.     In  the  ctre 
of  the  wounded  who  were  brought  to  Turin  from  Napoleoa*i 
battle-fields  he  also  learned  the  great  lesson  of  human  brotllS^ 
hood,  and  the  sight  of  their  snflFerings  early  impressed  him 
with  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  claims  of  humanity. 

Proud  of  his  helmet  and  sword,  while  a  mere  youth,  as  om 
of  the  Guardia  Urbana^  he  escorted  the  king  on  liis  return  to 
the  capital;  but  inexperienced  as  an  officer,  he  felt  the  Ino^ 
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liGaiHoci  of  outranking  veterans.     Seduced  by  the  ennui  of 

i<^r*«  life  ill  time  of  peace,  he  was  for  a  while  the  com- 

«f    dissipated  young    nobles,  indulged   in    wild    es* 

=?,  and  even  sold  ancefltral  portraits  to  replenifih  his 

But  tlie  charm  of  military  costume  and  of  the  social 

"^non  incident  t*)  official  title,  as  well  as  the  profli- 

H  of  adolescence,  soon  gave  place  to  manlier  habi- 

>itiio».     He  «aw  thw  French  snccet^dod  by  the  Auatrians,  and 

'^panicd  his  father  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Rome,  where 

f^'UJ  in  society,  explored  the  relics  of  the  old  city  with 

!  rgist,  and  her  art  with  a  connoissetir,  and  was  treated 

.in-  '.lion  by  Pius  VII.     This  memorable  \isit  revealed  to 

itn  the  corrnptinn  of  the  Italian  priesthood,  awakened  his  civic 

-?,  and*  above  all,  confirmed  his  artistic  tastes.     It  was 

such  writers  as  Niebuhr  and  Ampere  had  brought  the 

i^t  of  modern  science  to  the  illustration  of  antiquity,  before 

he  national  iiiea  had  dawned  even  upon  the  most  enlightened 

L'uuntrymen ;  but  the  transition  from  soldiership  to  di- 

y,and  the  social   and  local  influences  of  Rume,  were 

means  of  making  young  D'AzegHo  an  eager  and  devoted 

^^?«!ent.     flc  had  at  last  found  his  tnie  vocation  ;  music, 

LS  and  poetry  now  engrossed  his  mind.     His  sketch  of 

in  Homo  is  graphic  ;    cicisbeism  was  in  vogue,  ecclesi- 

i^iii  flourished  side  by  side  with  frivolous  pleasure-seeking; 

the  reverend  guide  whom  his  father  chose  for  him  led 

lim  astray-    But  his  vivid  perceptions  and  his  reflective  pow* 

were   excited  by  this  new  experience.     He  returned  to 

'iiriu  more  than  ever  disgusted  with  the  injustice  of  the  mili- 

Mry  Bystem,  the  absurdity  of  aristocratic  pretensions,  and  the 

ranity  of  an  idle  and  uncongenial  existence.     Amid  the  gossip 

jf  the  caff^  and  the  excitement  of  poBtime,  his  nolde  nature 

isfterted  itself ;  he  felt  that  tliere  were  higher  spheres  of  duty 

:han  that  of  a  cavalry  regiment ;  and  was  convinced  that  not 

hat  he  has^  but  what  he  is^  should  be  the  solicitude  of  a  tnie 

At  this  crisis  of  his  youth  the  faithful  preceptor  came 

to  the  rescue,  encouraging  his  prot/gi^  to  resolute  self- 

,     Like  Alficri,  he  renounced  the  follies  of  the  past,  and 

irith  intrepid  zeal  sought  to  gratify  a  noble  ambition  ;  but,  more 

bttitnate  than  liis  renowned  countryman,  he  came  to  this  wise 
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decision  in  early  youth,  instead  of  the  hite  prime  of  life-  Blflsijig 
early,  ha  sketched,  studied,  and  read,  witli  stoical  peracverajK^, 
practised  constant  self*denial  and  what  he  naively  calU  ita 
gymnastics  of  saeriGce.  His  boon  conipanioui  sneered  at  tltd 
sudden  reform,  hut  his  ftimily.  and  teacliera  angni^ed  an  indi- 
vidual and  honorable  career  from  this  self-reliant  persii§ctejuce. 
The  D'Azeglios  had,  it  aeems,  always  beau  thought  a  litilo 
eccentric,  —  given  to  studies  ignored  by  f heii*  eontemijoraridt, 
capable  of  violent  transitiofiSj  and  very  firm  in  their  indupdiH 
deuce*  Of  course  this  view  was  confiued  to  the  prtjutJioed  litrt© 
court  circle  of  Turin,  where  it  was  bruited  abroad  ttiat  the  lU^ 
chesino  intended  to  become  a  painter,  to  make  art  a  profetjilcm* 
To  work  for  a  living  was  deemed  alike  derogatory  to  his  lijietg^ 
and  painful  as  an  expedient.  Yet  after  much  opposition  and 
brave  persistence,  the  young  Piedinontese  noblemaii  aud  ei* 
guardsman  was  suSered  to  take  his  own  way^  with  the  paretitat 
benediction  and  a  scanty  purse,  but  full  of  artistic  eutbusiaHO 
and  maniy  views  of  duty,  the  result j  as  w^e  have  seen,  paxtlj  of 
chivalric  inherited  qualities,  and,  m  no  small  degree,  of  eicejh 
tional  educational  advantages  and  auspicious  parental  example* 
We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  the  early  yeait 
of  D'Azeglio,  because  they  explain  his  subsequent  conrae^ 
and  accomit  for  what  is  most  remarkable  in  his  opinions  and 
character.  Thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  beat  upon  tbe 
acquisition  of  an  honorable  subsistence,  and  eager  to  gratify  i 
truly  patriotic  ambition,  he  broke  away  from  the  traditiou&l 
routine  and  corrupting  blandishments  of  life  in  Italy  after  tii« 
fall  of  Napoleon,  to  w^ork  out  the  problem  of  usefulness  and  honflr 
by  laljor,  loyalty,  and  art.  One  invaluable  safeguard  of  his  youth 
was  horror  of  debt ;  one  of  the  vices  of  Ms  country  abandoued 
after  a  brief  esperiencq  was  gambling ;  and  one  cause  of  tlic 
candor  and  catholicity  of  his  social  tolerance  and  his  poUtii'sl 
moderation  was  Ins  ethical  theory,  or  rather  moral  conviction, 
applied  both  to  states  and  individuals*  '*  Liberty  and  indcpeI^ 
dence,"  he  writes^  ^*  it  is  requisite  to  seek  and  to  obtain  as  the 
essential  condition  of  the  life  of  a  nation  ;  but  it  should  uotl*e 
forgotten,  that,  if  the  individuals  thereof  have  not  in  thenisck^ 
intrinsic  moral  worth,  all  the  rest  is  vain.  The  wok  most  \^o^ 
thy  even  of  the  entire  scope  of  human  life,  is  it  not  to  role, 
purify,  and  elevate  our  own  nature  ?  '^ 
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As  a  natural  result  of  so  abrupt  a  change,  D'Azeglio  was 
rostrated  with  nervous  fever,  and  it  was  through  a  severe 
rdeal  of  phTsical  suffering,  as  well  as  mental  conflict,  that  he 
ttained  to  the  consistent  and  progressive  spirit  of  a  true  artist. 
Ds  life  at  Rome,  in  these  first  years  of  study,  was  not  exceed- 
d  in  frugal  assiduity  by  the  most  devoted  of  his  confreres. 
M)dging  in  the  house  of  the  Abbate  Notali,  Piazza  Colonna, 
e  practised  drawing  at  the  Academy,  and,  imder  the  best 
rtists  of  the  day,  studied  the  great  masters,  at  intervals  read 
lie  standard  Italian  authors,  and  exercised  his  own  pen  in 
ramas  and  sonnets,  allowing  Iiimself  no  other  recreation 
dan  an  hour's  gallop  of  a  morning  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
iding-school  on  Monte  Cavallo,  a  privilege  allowed  him  for  a 
3W  soldi  by  the  teacher,  who  had  been  charmed  by  his  fine 
orsemanship,  —  living  meantime  on  a  sum  fabulously  small ; 
>r  he  preferred  to  be  restricted  to  the  limited  allowance  sent 
im  from  home,  as  a  check  upon  pleasure-seeking  and  a  stimu- 
IS  to  self-maintenance.  A  visit  to  Naples  added  very  much 
)  the  young  artist's  experience.  At  Castel  Gandolfo,  though 
iterrupted  in  his  studies  by  a  tedious  attack  of  fever,  he 
>rmed  the  acquaintance  of  several  highly  educated  English 
3ople,  —  the  Fairfaxes,  Lady  Dawson,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  and 
[rs.  Knight,  gouvernante  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  after- 
ards  wife  of  Leopold  of  Coburg,  from  whom  he  Icanied  Eng- 
5I1.  The  kind  sympathy  and  intelligent  companionship  of 
lese  new  friends  cheered  a  long  convalescence.  In  such  society, 
3  realized,  as  never  before,  the  educational  deficiencies  of  his 
>untry  and  her  political  degradation.  Resinning  his  artistic 
udies,  D'Azeglio  seems  soon  to  have  reached  the  conviction 
at  pedantic  formulas  are  inadequate,  and  that  success  in  art 
ust  be  sought  in  truth ;  thenceforth  he  aimed  exclusively  to 
produce,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  effects  of  Nature, 
indscape  painting  was  then  quite  neglected  in  Italy,  or  pur- 
led only  in  a  conventional  8j)irit.  D'Azeglio  differed  from  his 
•untrymen  in  having  a  sensibility  to  Nature  which  made  him 
isely  and  fondly  observant  of  her  phases  and  phenomena ;  to 
is  instinctive  perception  and  sympathy  he  added  an  heroic 
in,  partly  ancestral,  and  in  no  small  measure  due  to  his 
anly  self-culture,  which  inclined  him  to  historical  art ;  hence 
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1118  special  love,  if  not  faculty,  lay  in  what  are  called  **  1i 
scapes  with  figures,"  —  a  sphere  which,  in  his  hev  ' 
somewhat  of  Claude's  sentiment  with  Sakator'** 

With  all  Ills  stern  loyalty  to  art-stuJies  and  h 
frugality ,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  young,  n -^  *- ^ 
high-born  Italian  should  he  drawn,  more  or  1. 
life  of  Rome,  and  equally  a  matter  of  course  that  ho  abd 
experience  the  tender  passion.    He  gives  ws  hi 
latter  subject  with  singulai*  candor;   alludes  ^^ 
wasted  time  and  worse  than  wasted  feeling ;  deprecates 

rous  intrigue,  so  common  in  the  society  around  V" '• 

ing  constant  sacrifices  of  truth  and  resort  to  c*^ 
ccption,  and  sconis  the  idea  of  complaint  when  deceived  : 
which  vague  confessions  we  hifer  that  the  youth  in  '  ^  ^ 
a  long  episode  of  fruitless  passion,  and  knew  Uic  bi: 
disloyalty-     Meantime,  determined  that  he  would  not  /n 
sig'tiore^  he  continued  to  work  with  patient  self-deniaL    Uu 
scri]>tion  of  a  summer  sojourn  with  a  fellow-student  at 
Sant'  Elia,  a  deserted  and  dilapidated  little  town  betwoeii 
and  Civita  Castellana,  is  fiill  of  graphic  humor.    The  primfi 
housekee])tng  of  the  vagrant  painters,  their  fertile  ex[»^d]^ 
and  cheerful  economy,  are  characteristic  of  the  best  Eulu  uf  I 
life  in  Italy ;  and  the  fine  descriptions  of  natural  sceui 
less  than  the  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  the  school  uf  No 
distinguished  from  traditional  routine  in  paintings  indicate  1 
earnest  and  philosophic  his  mind  had  become.     In  such 
sages  of  his  memoirs  we  recognize  the  future  noveli»t.     !n^f* 
the  wretched  inn  described  in  this  chapter  is  tlie 
the  one  he  delineates  in  the  "Challenge  of  ^•"~'  *" 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  characters  and  circurn 
tered  as  a  wandering  artist  furnished  the  materials  for 
subsequent  word^picture  in  his  novels. 

It  is  easy  also  to  trace  the  origin  and  impolse  of  hb 
ished  political  views  in  the  thoughts  which  come  to  him  ^\ 
gazes  over  the  Campagna  and  the  momi tarns  from  t^ 
of  his  picturesque  village  studio,  a  few  miles  from  I*- 
only  do  the  grandeur  and  grace  of  tlie  hills  and  tiie  eJC4 
sit^  hues  of  the  smiset  win  his  awe  and  admir  "'        bu 
distant  view  of  the  Eternal  City  inspires  an  hh 
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uiii  recalling  the  long  Hue  of  emperors  and  popes  that 

|e  liome  for  ages  the  centre  of  political  and  then  of  relig- 

awthcirityj  he  protests  against  lier  subjection  to  national 

le,  pleading  for  her  perpetual  .nway  and  consecrated  integrity, 

lio  central  source  of  art  and  faith,  hallowed  by  the  gratl* 

of  ag*^H,  and  unprofaned  by  the  iunuoil  and  audacity  of 

leni  ciiinlization :  an  argument  eloquent,  suggestive,  and  full 

jitiment,  but  inspired  hy  the  soul  of  an  ai*tist  ratlier  than 

[mind  of  a  statesman,  and  far  more  poetical  tlian  patriotic. 

art,  however,  as  in  politics  and  society,  the  moral  sense 

^d  mental  perspicacity  of  D'Azeglio  led  him  to  a  higher  van- 

icroudd  and  a  deepw^r  insight  than  most  even  of  his  edu- 

countrymen  attained.    In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 

Sdntury  lie  tells  us  that  society  was  artificial,  and  that  art  suf- 

in  consequence.     Ho  alludes  to  the  injurious  effects  of 

Miago  and  academies,  and  describes  the  art  prevalent  in 

^onth  as  so  organized  that  it  favored  mediocrity,  and  became 

le  without  individuality  or  inspiration.     Every  artist,  he 

had  his  own  hackneyed  subject  which  he  repeated  ad 

Hum,    Fashion,  not  genius,  niled  in  this  sphere ;  conven- 

\\  snlyects  and  methods  usurped  the  place  of  Nature  and  of 

111  especially  in  landscape  art.     **  The  woods,  the  oak  and 

Ihmts  of  the  Apennines,  the  shores  of  Sorrento  and  Amalfi, 

iot  these,"  he  asks,  *'  deserve  representation  as  much  as 

^forest  of  Fontainebleau  ? "     And  to  depict  truthfully  the 

itiftil  shores  and  mountains,  lakes  ajid  valleys,  of  his  coun- 

^associating  them  with  her  heroic  memories,  became  his 

le^t  ambition  and  aim, 

iiign  were  the  freedom  and  discipline  of  the  years  of  study 

-'■     nve  to  art.     Having,  as  he  says,  an  instinct  for  the 

and  analysis  of  his  species,  and  also  a  zest  for  ad- 

Snture,  he  was  thus  placed  in  relation  with  a  great  variety  of 

cters  and  scenes :  at  one  time  living  for  weeks  in  a  deso- 

old  provincial  castle,  and  at  another  domesticated  with  a 

%i  family ;  to-day  painting  a  Madonna  for  the  triumphal 

of  their  rural  festa,  and  to-morrow  improvising  a  frugal, 

|gay,  hfill  for  the  entertainment  of  his  bumble  neighbors; 

imzano  and  Tivoli,  Albano  and  Rocca  di  Papa,  at  Marino 

KYoUetri,  ho  sketched,  studied,  mused,  and  observed.    His 
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diaries  note  incidents,  and  bia  sketch-book  catcbea  f 
scenery,  —  a  temiicstuoas  voyage  to  Sorrento,  a  j]^riirMiii 
tadinoj  mme  fact  of  life  or  effect  of  Nature,  an  h< 
teamster  who  reappears  in  his  novel,  an  antique 
illustrates  a  classical  picture,  a  social  phenomonan  ihl 
dates  the  hi.^tory  of  his  country  or  throws  light  on  a4>me  k 
characteristic.  From  Rollin  and  Telemachus  he  tums  lu  j 
giiotti  and  Plutarch,  from  brigands  to  priests,  froT  irtl 

to  a  rustic  beauty,  fi*om  cajfe  to  atelier ^  from  [• 
from  an  anecdote  to  a  description,  from  a  questioa  of 
to  a  question  of  art,  from  sahn  to  solitude,  from  the  ol 
of  a  pope  to  the  talk  of  a  caro  villana.     Between  action! 
thought,  between  sense  and  sentiment,  lus  mind  and  <iyi; 
vibrate  so  earnestly  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
thirty  feeling  like  an  old  man  because  of  the  varied  ei^fterieii 
thus  garnered^ 

He  was  comparatively  mature  when  his  seconu  juul'i 
authorship  ewtalillshed  his  literary  fame.  It  was  at  Ui; 
of  revival  when  Manzoni,  Foscolo,  and  PeUico  gave  CJ 
to  Italian  genius.  Tommaao  Grossi,  the  author  of  Marc 
contl^  was  D*Azeglio'B  confidant  and  coimsellor.  The  ut\ 
between  historical  painting  and  writing  was  nover  more  i 
tively  manifest ;  an  identical  process  of  research,  arratigeu 
light  and  shade,  centi-al  and  suburdinate  figures,  persp 
and  atmosphere,  is  exhibited,  and  the  one  art  Inspirw 
modifies  the  other.  He  naively  acknowledges  the  lie 
suspense  attending  his  debui  and  second  experimeut  asj 
autlior,  but  he  adds  that  his  motive  and  aim  made  him  m\ 
nerable  to  criticism,  as  regarded  the  scope  and  si 
historical  romance,  so  decided  was  his  purpose  "  ii 
gradual  amelioration  of  the  national  character  by  awake 
high  and  noble  sentiments.**  We  can  readily  !h '*  '  i* 
fesaed  delight  in  giving  vital  unity  to  tlie  oon  ^ 

moulded  from  thorough  research  into  the  life  of  Uie  p«ysl|  I 
his  identity  of  feeling  with  the  sentiments  thus  incarnati2<<L| 

Success  attended   D'A^eglio  in   both   his  choseo   ejim 
His  earliest  scenes  were  &om  Ariosio.    A  picture  he  mni  to{ 
king  of  .Sardinia  won  for  him  a  regal  toker      '  ;titl 

the  market  value  of  his  paintings  rose  wit> 
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st  of  eighty,  exhibited  (Vom  1833  for  ten  succeftsive  year«, 
fden  laiidj^capGs  from  the  most  tjeautiful  Beouery  of  hia 
ad,  groups*,  figures,  and  historical  cump^jsitions,  —  thd 
Eiietl  to  8iicli  ftvibjects  m  *'  The  Combat  at  Gari^Hiauo  be- 
re^n  the  French  and  Spaniards,"  *'  The  Challenge  of  Bailetta/' 
'^^  *  of  Oavinana/'  "  Macbeth  and  Banquo,*'  "  Fight  of 
.  ^Mictta,'*  *'  Fieramosca,'*  **  Briudiai  di  Francesco  Fer- 
BCiQ/'  etc.  *^  La  mia  nta^**  he  truly  Bays,  wa»  ^*  pittura  e 
^i/*  Escaping  censorship,  notwithRtauding  its  virid  dii- 
II  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  the  glory  of  patriotic 
»^  Niceofo  de*  Lapi  at  once  attained  the  popularity  and 
'  f  a  standard  historical  romance;  and  thus,  as 
-t,  D'xVzeglio  won  fame  and  pecuniary  indopend- 
His  artistic  trophies  are  widely  scattered  ;  many  of  tliem 
rn  the  Itoyal  Gallery  at  Turm*  His  best  known 
ineuts  are  the  two  historical  uovqIh  Niccolo  de* 
jMpi  and  **  The  Challenge  of  Barletta,"  in  which  are  graceftilly 
''  '"  .t  his  careful  study  and  picturesque  use 

i^ture,  costume,  language,  domestic  hab- 
idee*,  and  popular  customs  of  his  country;  the  charactera 
!  from  the  political  passions,  the  faitli,  and  the  social 
•f  Italy;  while  through  and  above  all  a  ])atriolic  senti- 
it,  intense   and  pervasive,  indicates  vnth  what  tact  and 
'le  the  noble  memories  of  the  past  minister  to  the 
itirations  of  the  present,  and,  in  an  age  of  surveil- 
and  apathy,  succeeded  without  interference  in  impart- 
ire  skill  and  eloquence,  the  most  needful  lessons  of 
Lre  and  national  self-confidence, 
p<iHtical    writings,    seasonable,    judicious,    and    per- 
,   are   not  less  significant  and    influential,   and   they 
his  course  as  a  statesman  and  hia  convictions  as  an 
Of  tliese,  tlie  Ultimi  Casi  di  Momag-tm,  and  the  argu- 
«r  making  Florence  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom,  are 
^  the  most  characteristic.      D'Azeglio  was  utterly  op- 
ad  to  the  abortive  and  casual  revolutions,  or  attempts  there- 
[which  for  so  many  years,  umler  the  auspices  of  secret 
leties,  kept  up  a  latent  excitement,   and   consigned   the 
iwer  of  the  youth  of  Italy  to  the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold. 
IbeUeved  only  in  open,  patient,  intelligent  development  of 
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the  national  will  and  rights.    Like  Balbo  and  G  • 
faith  in  coufedcratod  Btatea*    He  shared  the  entln 
IX.,  so  long  as  the  pontiff  sympathized  with  tUu 
ment,     lie  spent  the  year  1847  in  Rome,  and  the  next  ye^ 
a  leader  of  the  liberals  there.     He  fought  and   •"-^ 
woujided,  in   defence  of  Vicenza;  and  when  < 
signed  the  auuiestyj  still  hopefid  despite  the  bad  faith  of  ] 
he  went  to  Florence,  where  tlic  Grand  Duke  m^ed  lilm  to  f^ 
a  cabinet ;  but  he  distrusted  that  weak  ruler,  and    retu 
to  Piedmont,    Aft<?r  the  catastrophe  of  Novara^  he  reti 
Spezia  to  recuperate  his  broken  health,  saying,  "  We  harei 
our  honor;  we  will  try  again,"     After  three  eventful  yc 
hopeful  activity  came  a  long  period  of  reaction,    Notwitk 
ing  his  severe  disappointment,  he  kept  alive  the  poji 
threatened  on  every  side  when  Charles  Albert  had 
He  was  the  adriser  of  the  constitutional  king  ;  at  great  ] 
sacrifice,  became  a  minister  ;  carried  on  negotia*:  ■- 
tria,  and  calmly  endured  the  obloquy  of  partisan 
he  defended   the  civil  against  the  eecleBiastical  i>owert 
proposed  taking  Cavour  into  the  cabinet,  and,  though  wo 
that  his  new  ally  would  overshadow  himj  spurned  the 
gestion  with  chivalric  pride. 

It  has  been  truly  said   that  both  of  these  unsujci 
birth  were  attached  to  democracy, —  the  one  by  rea 
other  by  instinct.    When  a  division  of  sontimeai  and 
occurred,  D'Azeglio  cheerfully  retired ;   for  he   was  not 
slave  of  political  ambition  ^  and  was  glad  to  resign  it  a 
honors.     He  declined  civic  rewards,  sold  his  horses,  and  i 
more    became  a  wandering  artist.      Intrigue,   sin    ' 
faction    disenchanted    him    with    statesmanship* 
Cavour's  boundless  energy  found  scope.     He  made  his 
move  to  win  over  a  Euroj^ean  Congress,  effect  an  alli 
part  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  found  a  kingdom. 
D'Azeglio's  co-operation  with   gratitude,  side   by  aida 
stood  by  the  king,  accompanied  him  to  Lom' 
servative  ex-minist<5r  drew  up  a  reply  to 
"  What  can  we  do  for  Italy  ?  '*    He  prepared  the  way  fiirj 
Congress.     But  the  march  of  events  was  too  swift  for  hi 
erate  steps  ;  he  was  dragged  along  in  the  procession.    No  1 
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the  day  better  anderetood  his  country,  for  he  had  roamed 

a*  an  iti         '  nt;  no  oug  cherished  greater  hopes  in 

ulf,  for  I  nged  the   must  exalted  visious  of  tlie 

Hiji  work  in  the  groat  task  of  political  regeneration 

however,  preparative  ;  he  shrank  from  the  bold  experi- 

leuts  uf  his   mare   energetic   rival ;    prejutlices  and   doubU 

becdted  hia  progress  to  the  goal.    Yet  he  proudly  recognized 

J,  while  he  could  not  always  accord  in  the  method 

In  1859  he  wrote:   **  Honcefoilh  1  discuss   no 

liKCf ;  I  accept  your  theory,  and  acquiesce  in  it;  the  time 

1  for  uniting  all  our  efforts  to  insure  its  triumph. 

j^    ,  .      1  am  a  Cavaurist^^ 

^^B  went  to  Borne  to  negotiate  with  the  liberals,  to  Paris  and 

^Bqou  to  represent  the  national  cause ;  when  Roniagna  rose, 

^Kraa  sent  to  Bologna ;  in  the  spring  of  18C0  he  was  gover- 

^Bof  Milan.    But  Garibaldi's  descent  upon  Sicily  disconcerted 

~      he  was  repelled  l)y  the  disingenuous  course  of  the  govern- 

oeut  in  relation  to  that  aSbir ;  his  scruples  tTiuraphed,  and  they 

honest.     Once  more  antagonistic  to  Cavour,  he  retired  to 

Appointed  Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Turhi, 

.  .  .  ._    uf  that  congenial  office  alternated  with  his  villa  life 

Lago  Maggiore,  where  he  painted,  walked,  mused,  and  wrote, 

iig  other  things,  the  Life  of  Collegno,  memoirs  of  his 

_„  .„,  and  the  Keuiiniscences  we  have  thus  imperfectly  ana- 

rsed.     His  dominant  thought  was  the  elevation  and  pnrifica- 

onoftho  Italian  character,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of 

roe  civil  liberty ;  he  respected  tJie  Papal  authority,  had  more 

itli  in  popular  education  than  in  political  sagacity,  was  fondly 

Hied  tn  the  past,  devotedly  loved  bis  country,  and,  in  a  word, 

as  more  of  a  j)atriotic  artist  than  a  practical  statesman* 

But  the  consistent  aspirant  for  truth  and  riglit,  however 

late  for  prompt  anrl  intrepid  efficiency  at  a  revolutionary 

.....  ,  Ly  the  best  conservator  of  the  prhiciples  of  reform  and 

progress.     Events  have  proved  that  the  emancipation  of  Italy 

ras  to  be  accomplished  through  constitutional  monarchy,  and 

tint  fbi*  best  endowed  state  in  this  regard  was  to  leaven  those 

(I  and  depressed  by  foreign  despotism.     And  this  great 

iriiiiury  transition  was  initiated  by  Massimo  D'Azcglio.      His 

r>f  i.oltfical  inquiry  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  people 
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were  weary  of  local  {'mcnieSy  and  rligtrujjterl 

0108;   aiid  the  account  of  hii  interview  witli  l. 

wlion  bo  laid  before  that  unfortunate,  but  patriotic,  prill 
etato  of  tho  public  mind,  aaid  ajjpealed  to  hioi  to  leadj 
ians  against  the  invaders  and  conccutnite  their  imtioua 
and  destiny,  witli  hi^  memorable  re«{x>n8e,  fomuB  one 
most  significant  and   interesting  chapters  in  the  hi 
ltaly*a  regeneration.     To  the  last  hia  tliought*  and  peuj 
devoted  to  the  political  enlightenment  and  ele\*atton 
countrymen ;  liis  correspondence,  parliamentai 
private  counsela,  as  well  as  his   pamphlets,  L.; .   ,-._ 
object    The  permanent  estalilishment  of  the  capiul 
encc,  in  connection  with  the  Roman  question  and  tJje 
of  Europe  to  Italy,  were  the  subjects  of  hia  la^t  difl 
**  The  Pope  and  the  Congress"  treated  of  the  eocli 
principle ;  "  The  Honor  of  Austria  the  Honor  of 
La  Patria  led  Guerrazzi  and  Montanelli  to  banihu  .. 
Tuscany  ;  tiien  came  **  The  Government  of  Piedmont 
Court  of  Rome,'*  and  finally  an  earnest  and  able  arg 
defence  of  national  as  opposed  to  conventional  rightSi^ 
**  Politics  and  the  Rights  of  the  Church  in  the  LigU 
Italian  Question/*     Good  sense  and  morality  were  the 
of  hia  pohtical  wi^itings,  rendered  attractive  by  clearnaai  | 
vigor  of  style  and  frankness  of  expression. 

The  apparent  incongruities  in  D'Azeglio's  faith  and  opi 
can  be  explained  only  by  reference  to  his  experience, 
although  hia  superior  independence  and  inteUigeuce 
above  the  sway  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  the  cons 
ligioua  principle  of  his  father,  the  disinterestedness 
devotion  of  his  Jesuit  brother,  and  that  conservative 
which  lures  the  artistic  mind  to  the  solemn  and  the ' 
in  traditional  influences,  kept  the  speculative  and  ideal  1 
adherent  to  the  Church,  whose  abuses  no  one  knew  U*tt! 
lamented  more  deeply.  In  politics,  while  progressivo 
istinct  and  aspiration,  and  with  a  love  of  country  as  lii| 
was  intense,  he  yet  thoroughly  understood  the  moral 
lectual  defects  of  his  countrymen,  and  tbeni^fore  bad  lit 
fidence  in  external  reforms  unaccompanied  by  8^>-'  ' 
ment  and  individual  energy,     Honce,  while  he 
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;ht  to  Rhake  off  the  iiirader,  he  did  not  share  the  blind 
im  of  tliose  who  thought  that  civil  freedom  alone  would 
te  Italy  ;  lie  felt  that  tliis  must  be  a  gradual  process  of 
!!•  His  national  pride  was  deeply  wounded  at  the 
of  Savoy  and  Nice.  In  his  youth  the  Frencli  were 
td  with  progress,  the  Austrifuin  with  reaction ;  but  he 
eart  and  hand  in  the  crusade  against  both,  wlien  tlie 
of  national  unity  was  involved.  His  solicitude  for  his 
waa  extreme.  It  was  justly  said  of  him,  that,  while 
e  was  behind  his  times ;  he  looked  back  with  sorrow 
le  decay  of  the  old  heroic  feudal  Ioto  and  loyalty.  An 
character,  not  less  firm  than  delicate,  and  a  faith  in 
res  and  gradual  amelioration,  made  liim  the  impla 
B  of  intrigue  and  cunniug ;  and  therefore  ho  was  rei>clled 
nanagement  of  Cavour,  as  well  a8  l>y  the  old  secret  sys 
the  Italian  liberals.  He  recognized  solf-sacritice  as  the 
patrioti^sm  and  the  pledge  of  success ;  he  believed  in 
ance :  Italia  jam  da  se,  was  his  motto ;  but  she  could  do 
elf  only  in  proportion  as  knowledge  and  character  gave 
roe  and  harmony  to  citizenship.  He  kept  Piedmont 
uring  the  period  of  inaction,  and  influenced  the  king 
lonest  policy.  To  cast  off  duplicity,  Uiat  bane  of  the 
character,  he  regarded  as  essential  to  its  elevation  and 
py;  to  overcome  self-iildulgent  habits  he  deemed  the 
p  t<)ward  manly  political  self-assertion  ;  he  realized  that 
ge  is  the  power  whereby  liberty  can  alone  be  upheld, 
sympathized  with  Allieri's  intense  hatred  of  kings, 
med  their  assasshmtion  a  duty  as  removing  the  cliief 
\  to  human  progress  and  peace,  but  sought  the  latter  in 
rectitude  and  social  regeneration :  he  opposed  spas* 
local  revolution,  however  justifiable,  on  the  same 
In  a  word,  he  was  too  wise  and  huiuaue  to  approve 
and  irrational  comljinations  ending  only  in  mai-tyr* 
1  that  is  good,  grand,  and  beautiful  in  the  world 
ares  the  child  of  sacrifice,  of  patient  endurance,  of 
enlightenment^  of  that  faith  which  enables  us  '*  to 
d  wait"  ;  he  distrusted  passionate  and  furtive  revolts, 
le  had  absolute  faith  in  the  power  of  reamiciation  to 
d  ennoble  the  soul;  firmness  through  long  dark 
—  Ko,  221.  29 
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fortune  he  honored ;  rights  he  declared,  is  tr5um|>hanli  nc 
much  by  acrive  as  l>y  passive  force, —  the  force  of  ' 
control,  consistency,  and  faith  sternly  kept  with  'Ki.^, 
Enl  he  traced  mainly  to  ignorance*  "  The  worst  euemte 
Italy,"  he  writes,  "  are  not  Austriana,  but  Italians  ;  our  i 
need  ia  character ,  Italy  is  made,  but  not  Italians.  XSii 
consists  in  obedience.  Education  should  not  only  derelo)! 
telligenee,  but  kindle  the  best  affections  and  aw:' 

of  truth*     There  is  and  has  been  a  fatal  want  of  l^ ^. 

tween  the  instruction  of  the  mind  and  the  education  of  tin?  he 
and  a  minister  is  wanted  for  this  last  pul»1ic  economy  ' 
example."  This  view  he  illustrates  by  the  tact  that  **  *.  ^^ 
who  caused  the  death  of  a  mill  ion  men,  and  broke  con 
hearts  of  their  kindred,  is  renowned  and  admired,  whi1e| 
saved  the  lives  of  millions,  and  dried  the  tears  of  their 
—  the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  —  is  forgotten/*  Such  viis 
while  they  modified  the  republican  zeal  of  D'Azeglio^  i«ol 
him  from  the  enthusiastic  and  advanced  liberals,  exc 
crises  where  the  path  of  national  duty  and  honor  was  ck 
revealed,  and  then  his  thoughts  ripened  into  deeds  of  dev€ 
and  efficiency. 

The  life  of  D'Azeglio  thus  recorded  is  the  life  of  his  coiii 
before  railways  and  journals  had  modified  its  local  traitjt;| 
describes  the  diversities  of  that  life  twenty  years  ago  at ' 
and  Milan,  at  Rome  and  Naples,  indicating  the  causes 
of.     He  partook  intimately  of  its  spirit,  for  his  conscious  el 
ence  was  a  perpetual  struggle  Ijetween  inward  rectitude 
outward  temptations,  between  a  sense  of  duty  and  tl^e  fd 
of  circumstances.     He  was  tolerant  of  specidative  error,] 
cause  he  had  known  it  associated  with  purity  and  devotic 
character:  his  brother  was  a  Jesuit,  yet  so  ideal  in  his 
tions,  so  self-denying  in  his  life,  that  he  died  pn^mattirely  \ 
the  effects  of  spiritual  conflict ;  his  father  was  behiud  the  I 
in  his  political  ideas,  and  suffered  misrepresentation  nceordjn 
from  the  party  of  progress,  yet  so  loyal  to  conviction,  so  \ 
ful  to  his  civil  obligations,  so  devoted  to  Ids  count r     *v  ^  * 
spired  his  son  with  the  grand  conception  of  Nu 
And  that  son,  while  he  had  little  faith  in  "  YouJig  Italy/' 
repudiated  Carbonarism,  made  himself  n  ;    '  '^' 
and  travelled  incognito  to  learn  the  sent  i 
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men,  and  convey  them  to  the  only  ruler  he  believed  so  situated 
as  effectively  to  become  their  champion.  He  hesitated  to  follow 
Cavour,  but  raised  a  monument  to  Ferruccio ;  he  knew  that 
revolutions  were  often  abortive,  but  that  rectitude  was  always 
triumphant.  "  We  have  seen,"  he  writes,  "  Mirabeau  trans- 
muted into  Robespierre,  Robespierre  into  Napoleon,  and  Napo- 
leon into  Louis  XYIII.,  with  Cossacks  bivouacked  in  the  Place 
de  I»  Concorde."  Servility  and  mendacity  he  recognized  as 
the  inevitable  fruits  of  tyranny,  and  therefore  advocated  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  their  victims,  that  the  morale  might 
recover  its  power  in  order  to  sustain  administrative  ameliora- 
tion. Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  present  social  and 
economical  difficulties  against  which  the  new  kingdom  is  con- 
tending will  find  ample  proof  of  the  artist-stateman's  prophetic 
insight  and  wise  reasoning. 

D'Azeglio  survived  his  immediate  family,  and  was  the  last 
of  four  brothers,  all  gifted  and  patriotic.  Robert's  civic  virtues 
and  energy  gained  him  national  gratitude ;  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  excellent  and  useful  writings,  and  preceded  his 
brother  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Royal  Gallery,  of  which 
he  was  the  founder.  Massimo,  in  allusion  to  the  death  of  his 
parents,  truly  says :  "  While  father  and  mother  live,  we  are  cer- 
tain of  having  those  who  love  us  for  ourselves  ;  when  they  are 
gone,  this  certainty  goes,  and  there  only  remains  the  possi- 
bility." The  daughter  by  his  second  marriage  tells  us  that 
while  at  his  villa,  in  December,  1865,  after  writing  what  proved 
the  final  chapter  of  the  Ricordi,  he  was  attacked  with  fever. 
This  little  house,  built  ten  years  before,  on  tlie  shores  of 
Lago  Maggiore,  between  Cannero  and  Oggebbio,  was  the  favor- 
ite retreat  of  his  later  years.  He  went  thence  to  Turin,  and 
recovered  from  the  immediate  disease,  but  it  had  already  imder- 
mined  his  enfeebled  strength,  and  he  tranquilly  expired  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1866.  One  of  his  last  visitors  was  the  Prince 
of  Carignano,  to  whose  house  he  had  been  so  faithful ;  his  last 
audible  word  was  "  Italy." 

The  sacramental  offices  of  the  Church  were  administered  by 
a  priest  who  had  long  been  his  friend ;  but  of  the  peculiar 
religious  views  of  such  a  man  it  is  enough  to  know  what  he 
deliberately  recorded  in  his  will :  "  Grod  knows  that  all  my 
life  I  have  prayed  in  sincerity  of  heart ;  that  I  ha\^  ^n^^^^ 
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firmly  held  the  faith  that  to  love  justice  and  truths  and  to  i 
fice  one's  self  to  others,  was  the  best  way  to  serve  Him/* 
declared  likewise  that  he  felt  '*  malice  towards  none,  chant; 
all " ;'  and  that  his  greatest  human  consolation  would  b© 
keep  a  place  in  the  bctirts  of  honest  men  and  tnie  J 

It  is  not  surprising  that  D'AzegHo  recognized  a  Tiw-.v,.. 
guard  and  guidance  as  he  retraced  his  career.   Those  few  jt 
of  boyhood  in  Florence  accustomed  him  to  the  pure  accent] 
tlie  Tuscan  tongue ;  ten  iu  youth  at  Rome  won  him  tu  I 
lore  and  practice  of  art ;  and  the  same  number  at  Slila 
Ids  prime,  developed  his  literury  talent,  enriched  his  socialj 
turo,  and  blessed  him  with  domestic  and  friendly  fiympatt 
while  the  vapid  and  fastidious  habits  contracted  during] 
early  idleness  under  the  porticos  of  Turin  were  con^juereii 
the  vicissitudes  and  frugality  of  his  artistic  sojourns  in  pic 
esque  and  rustic  haunts. 

The  testimony  of  intimate  associates  reveals  much  in  D\ 
glio*8  cliai'acter  in  regard  to  which  the  modest  spirit  of  j 
Rlcordi  keeps  him  silent.     One  assures  us,  that,  after  nuc 
had  crowned  his  art,  the  greater  part  of  his  earnings 
given  to  those  poorer  than  himself.     Another  descantA 
the  value  of  his  personal  eaLample,  intelligence,  and  syrop 
in  art,  politics,  and  society,  and  describes  the  eclat  attend 
his  best  achievements  in  painting,  literature,  and  patrid 
It  has  been  justly  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  type  of  thai  I 
versality  which  distinguished  such  gifted  Italians  as  Da 
and  Angelo,  —  not  in  so  groat,  but  in  a  more  sjKjntaneousI 
gree.   His  peculiar  influence  and  usefulness  as  a  citizen,  i 
ber  of  parliament,  author,  artist,  soldier,  governor,  and 
sador,  have  been  recognized  by  diseriminating  admirers, 
has  been  called  the  Falnus  of  the  Italian  Revolution.     Ac 
can  students  of  his  life  and  character  will  find  mnch  in ' 
to  remind   them  of   their    most    illustrious    citizens, 
Franklin,  he  avows  the  errors  of  his  youth,  and  is  a  practi 
counsellor  whose    lessons    are  verified   by  experience; 
Washington,  he  sought  retirement  contentedly,  tv 
try  could  dispense  with  his  services  ;  while  in  tli  il 

and  lucid  style  of  his  political  writings  we  seo  a  resemf^la 
to  those  of  Channing. 

Henry  T,  Toe 
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Convention  of  the  Democrats  at  New  York  was  in  almosfc 
ry  respect  in  niarkeii  and  direct  contrast  with  that  of  the 
^' Trans  at  Chicago,  The  one,  in  its  nomination  for  the 
:icy»  merely  ratified  the  decision  of  the  peoph>,  so  un- 
itakably  expressed  that  the  action  of  the  representative  body 
•n  it  consnmed  barely  an  hour  of  time  ;  the  other  found 
If  involved  in  a  strujcrgle  which  lasted  for  days^  and  was 
lly  terminated  by  a  result  totally  unexpected  by  the  coun- 
at  lar^e  and  by  the  delegates  themselves-  The  one  engaged 
an  animated  contest  over  the  Vice^Presidential  nomination, 
hich  it  finally  gave  to  the  man  best  suited  to  strengthen 
^  V  *  -  i'  the  people  ;  the  other  tossed  the  second  place 
r  at  haphazard  to  the  first  bidder,  and  by  this 
IIS  oiitained  a  candidate  of  singular  and  exceptional  weakness 
ith  the  majority  of  those  whose  alliance  was  necessary  to  the 
lecess  of  llie  party.  The  one  a<ioptcd  with  the  greatest  miar 
ty^  and  indorsed  with  the  heartiest  applause,  the  plank 
ite  platform  pledging  support  to  the  principles  of  natioufil 
esty,  and  denouncing  all  forms  of  repudiation  ;  the  other 
ught  itself  into  the  wildoiiit  outhusiasm  over  the  resolutions 

'    *        Illy  favored  every  scheme  that  has  ever  been 

»l  for  dofrauding  the  public  creditor.  The  one, 
\th  by  what  it  did  and  by  what  it  refrained  fi'om  doing,  was 
-  -  ful  as  a  party  organization,  left  few  vulnerable  points  to 
iiients,  and  met  tlie  uj>proval  of  the  masses  whom  it  rep- 
uted ;  the  other  struck  a  clnll  to  tiie  hearts  of  its  most  de- 
oied  adherents  Ity  its  manifold  indiscretions,  and  wruiig  from 
le  unwilling  lips  of  Democrats  all  over  the  comitry  an  ac* 
Wiwledgment  that  great  opportunities  had  been  sacrificed  by 
)B  blunders  of  word  and  deed. 

Tlie  Convention  met  on  tiie  4th  of  July,  in  tlie  city  of  New 
fork-  The  selection  of  that  day  was  a  curious  instance  of  the 
'  '^on  of  every  convenience  to  the  supposed  advantage  of 
rho  date  of  meeting  with  the  national  anniversary, 
^a  oonsidcration  which  could  have  iniluence  only  with  a  very 
Bnati  and  very  feeble  class  of  voters.     It  occurred  on  Saturday, 
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—  the  c  af  all  the  week  moat  unsuitable  for  beginning  the 
work  of  d  itional  convention.  To  this,  and  to  tliu  magnittidif 
of  the  city  ^.  osen  as  the  place  of  meeting,  wm  rhjc  in  great  meMr 
ure  the  pected  and  unprofi table  length  of  tlie  proccc<lmps, 

Any  o  iity  in  America  would  be  engrossed  for  the  time 

being  jh  a  convention,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  affairs  ct 

its  over  ^  life ;  New  York  is  so  vast  that  it  absorbed  Ik 
Coiiv*  ' '  "  -       -     -    crowds  as  the  waters  of  ^ 

Mmih  IV  a  Gulf    The  delegates  wlo 

bad  b         .^.  Aevi,.^  city  were  so  scattered  thjt 

they  3  no  progress  laintance  with  each  other  fc 

each  ^^_.^r'3  views  mi  t  in  Tanimauy  Hall.    1% 

hotels  were  too  uumei        ?  widely  separated  to  serm  b 

the  usual  way  as  centrtjs  ibr  tuc  ^ork  of  canvassing  and  cm- 
sultation,  which  had  to  be  mainly  done  during  the  sessioas  d 
the  Convention  itself.  Its  bulk  was  coiiBequently  nnwit^Mj, 
and  its  progress  towards  a  concentration  of  opinion  esceediiiglf 
slow. 

Thus  the  first  day's  session  of  the  Convention  did  not  emi 
accomplish  so  much  as  a  complete  organization ;  and  the  io- 
tense  heat  of  the  weather  tending  to  excite  quarrelsomeue^ 
among  its  members,  the  record  was  made  up  of  nothing  but  a 
series  of  potty  squabbles  over  the  minor  points  of  preliraijian 
business.  It  soon  became  c^-ident  that  tlic  different  faotion* 
among  the  delegates  were  exceedingly  jealous  and  watchful  of 
each  other,  lest  some  advantage  might  be  taken  hj  one  or  an- 
other unawares.  The  most  trifling  {jropoaition  c<mld  not  be 
made  without  an  objection  from  some  one,  who  thought  he  ^J'^ 
tected  in  it  a  liidden  design  to  effect  an  ulterior  end  ;  and  wheu» 
to  bring  some  sort  of  order  out  of  the  confusion,  an  Ohio  dele- 
gate  moved  the  temporary  adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  Hous^ 
of  Representatives,  a  storm  of  opposition  was  at  once  raised 
by  tlujse  who  suspected  the  motion  as  designed  to  abrogate 
the  requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote  to  nominate  a  candidate, 
which  has  for  many  years  governed  Democratic  conventions. 

If  the  Convention  made  no  progress  and  listened  to  no 
speeches  in  its  session  of  Saturday^  it  at  least  gave  ita  rnenh 
bers  an  opportunity  to  look  at  atid  confer  with  each  other,  and 
the  public  a  chance  to  see  what  manner  of  men  had  beia 
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intrusted  with  the  destinies  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
benches  of  the  delegates  contained  more  men  whose  names 
were  familiar  to  the  people  at  large  than  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion of  the  Republicans,  which  was  made  up  rather  from  the 
rank  and  file  than  from  the  leaders  of  the  party.  Nearly  all 
the  prominent  men  of  the  Democracy  were  gathered  together. 
New  England,  it  is  true,  sent  a  comparatively  obscure  set  of 
delegates,  and  from  Massachusetts  neither  the  oldest  and 
ablest  member  of  the  party,  Mr.  Cushing,  nor  its  newest  acqui- 
sition, Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  present.  But  from  the 
other  sections  of  the  country  came  men  who  had  given  their 
lives  to  politics,  and  in  one  way  and  another  had  gained  a 
wide  notoriety.  The  character  of  their  various  reputations, 
however,  indicated  anything  but  a  homogeneous  Convention. 
Ohio  sent  General  McCook,  one  of  the  most  fiery  soldiers  of 
the  Union  army  in  the  West  during  the  war, — and  Mr.  Val- 
landigham,  whose  extraordinarily  malignant  demonstrations  of 
hostility  to  the  national  cause  gained  him  the  semblance  of  mar- 
tyrdom by  an  expulsion  from  the  Union  lines.  New  York  sent 
Mr.  Seymour  and  a  bevy  of  politicians  identified  with  all  the 
intricate  and  corrupt  local  intrigues  of  that  State.  South  Car- 
olina sent  one  of  the  Rhctt  family,  which  has  been  so  intimately 
connected  for  the  last  forty  years  with  every  form  of  treason 
against  the  Republic, —  and  Wade  Hampton,  who  carried  his 
allegiance  to  the  Rebellion  so  far  that  he  refused  to  recognize 
the  surrender  of  his  commanding  officer.  Illinois  sent  General 
McClernand,  who  was  a  brave,  but  indiscreet,  commander  of 
Union  troops  in  some  of  the  Western  campaigns,  and  who  lays 
claim  to  "  the  brains  which  enabled  Grtat  to  take  Vicksburg." 
Tennessee  sent  Judge  Nelson,  that  eccentric  backwoods  orator 
whose  argument  in  defence  of  President  Johnson  in  the  impeach- 
ment trial  sent  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  friends  and  delighted 
.  tlie  enemies  of  his  cUent,  —  and  General  Forrest  of  the  Rebel 
army,  who  commanded  the  soldiers  engaged  in  the  atrocious 
massacre  of  prisoners  at  Port  Pillow,  and  has  never  disclaimed 
the  responsibility  for  their  acts.  Maryland  sent  Mr.  Montgomery 
Blair,  who  during  a  large  part  of  the  war  was  a  member  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Cabinet.  Generally  it  may  be  said,  that  the  North- 
ern delegates,  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  Messrs. 
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McCook,  Blair»  and  McClernand,  were  fair  repi 
that  wiug  of  the  party  which  duiiiig  the  war  viui . .  ^^.     , , 
every  measure  taken  iu  aid  of  its  proBecution ;  and  that 
Southern  members,  with  no  exception,  were  men  who  entol 
into  the  Rebellion  with  enthuaianm,  if  they  did  not  asfiiat] 
creating  it,  and  who  since  tlie  close  of  the  war  have  been  iictj 
in  resisting  all  efforts  for  the  pm*ification  of  Soutiiern  aoc^ 
fi*om  the  relics  of  slavery. 

On  the  second  day  the  Convention  made  little  positive  | 
gresa  in  its  work*     It  listened  to  a  speech  from  its  cl 
Mr.  Horatio  Seymour,  who  contented  himself  with  attack 
by  familiar  aignments  the  position  of  the  Kepiiblicans, 
seemed  to  avoid  pointing  out  any  principles  of  action  for  his  < 
party.    It  enjoyed  a  very  hearty  laugh  at  the  folly  of  a  delud 
champion  of  tlie  Woman's  Rights  movement,  who,  liarijig 
of  any  encouragement  from   the  Republicaus,   bruufi 
cause  to  Tammany  HalL     This  lady,  Miss  Susan  B. 
was  ushered  iu  with  a  cotirtesy  which  raised  her  espectiitil 
to  a  high  pitch;  but  her  address,  which  was  simply  a 
request  for  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  person,  was  recdl 
with  great  hilarity,  and  then  disposed  of  by  reference  to  a  < 
mittee  ;  whereupon  Miss  Anthony  withdrew  in  grievous  dii 
pointment.     It  list^iuod  with  some  patience  to  a  great  ma 
resolutions,  which  individual  delegates  oflered  for  incorponifl 
in  the  platform,  and  which  were  never  heard  of  moro, — i 
waited  with  a  great  deal  of  imjiatience  for  the  reix>rt  of 
Comraitt6e,on  Resolutions,  which  must  precede  any  actiol 
the  matter  of  nominations. 

This  report,  however,  was  a  work  requiring  l»oth  time 
labor,  and  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  the  mor 
the  third  day.     The  Conmiittee  were  flooded  with  sugg 
and   harassed  by  diversity  of  counsels,  amidst    whiel 
found  it  very  difficult  to  come  to  a  harmonious  concluaion. 
the  critical  point  of  the  fuiancial  policy  to  be  announced,! 
principle  of  the  equality  of  States  on  the  Committ^^o  throw] 
whole  power  into  the  hands  of  the  advocates  of  rejnidiii 
New  York  and  Peimsylvania  fomid  it  of  little  usd  to 
when  tlieir  votes  were  count-erbalanced  by  tliosc  of  Nevada  t 
Kansas ;  and  all  the  Southern  members  by  natuj^al 
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hrew  their  weight  with  those  who  sought  to  discredit  the 
Icbt  inctirrod  in  their  ^ubjiigatioiu  Thus  the  resohxtioiis  wci-e 
Srauiod  to  cover  the  confiscatioii  of  the  property  of  the  credit* 
rs  of  the  government  by  arbitrary  tiixation  of  the  interest  of 
heir  botids^  as  well  as  ita  anuihilation  by  the  payment  of  the 
mueipal  in  paper  promises  ah'eady  broken*  The  Convention 
howed  no  repugnance  to  this  day's  degradation,  however,  when 
ho  rertolutious  were  read  for  adoption,  but  greeted  the  repudia- 
ion  chuiises,  unexpectedly  positive  and  emphatic  as  thoy  were^ 
Hth  a  great  outburst  of  enthusiasm.  In  this  the  mob  uf  New 
Tork  Democrats  in  the  galleries  joined  ;  and  tlie  clamorous 
leraonstrations  of  delight  drowned  any  bope  of  reversing  the 
udgment  of  the  Committee  wliich  might  have  been  entertamed 
)y  Mr,  Bfhnout  and  the  handful  witb  him  in  the  Convention 
ho  m  financial  experts  beheved  in  national  honesty  as  the  best 
md  cheapest  policy. 
Another  point  In  the  resulntitma  which  excited  the  enthusi- 
sm  of  the  Convention,  and  wbich  was  at  once  recognia^ed  as  a 
ilieut  point  of  p<:)sitive  imjxjrtance,  was  the  reference  to  the 
ork  of  the  last  two  years  in  reconstructing  the  political  insti- 
utions  of  the  South  as  absolutely  null  and  void.  This  phrase 
ras  mtroduced  into  tlie  platform,  as  its  author  has  since  told 
lis  constituents  and  the  public,  by  Wade  Hampton  of  South 
'aroUna.  It  meant,  in  his  eyes,  precisely  what  it  said ;  and 
lien  he  proposed  it,  the  other  members  of  the  Cummittee,  the 

[I  men  of  the  party  in  the  North,  came  to  him  and  pledged 

,....i*  aull  Bup[)ort  to  all  tbe  practical  infereuces  of  the  dcclara- 
iou,  including  the  forcible  overthrow,  should  the  paiiy  come 
nto  power,  of  the  State  governments  at  tbe  South  based  on  the 
M}uality  of  all  citizens  belbre  the  law,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
hsX  hoe  been  done  toward  promoting  the  education  of  the 
aasses,  enforcing  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  as- 
lerting  the  dignity  of  labor.  The  news  that  such  a  declaration 
lad  been  embodied  in  the  platform  came  mto  Tanmiany  Hall 
Hifore  the  platform  itself.  It  was  cnugbt  up  as  the  tidings  of 
1  great  triumph  by  the  Southern  delegates,  and  passed  from 
nouth  to  mouth  along  their  benches  with  expressions  of  the 
t  delight.  Against  this  there  was  no  symptom  of 
i>n  from  any  quarter;  and  the  platform  as  a  whole  was 
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^pted,  with  a  display  of  enthusiasm  at  the  cau- 
ls part  of  the  huaiuoss  of  the  Convention  whici 
id  the  einiilar  demonstratiou,  at  the  same  stige 
ledinga  of  the  EepubLicang,  six  weeks  before,  iC 

mtion  then  proceeded  to  the  work  of  nominatiiig 
il  candidate.  The  task  was  complicated  iu  tk 
"'"*:onal  conYention  met  in  iHs 
ts  for  the* Presidency  mm 
tt  of  that  circumstance^  tk 
dloting  tliaji  any  of  its  pi^ 
There  was  hardly  one  of  Ik 
ioned  who  did  not  entertsis 
F  Buccess.  Tlie  most  urate 
ict  the  result  at  any  %tsgt 


prompi 
plclion  oi 
quite  eq 
of  the 
Ghici^ 
The 
a  PreE 
extremo. 
country 
present         uu 
Convei  more 

deeessors  m  i    noci 
gentlemen  whose  nati^^ 
some  smcere  aud  eamc 
politician  did  not  venture  uj  j^i 


of  the  contest ;  and  those  still  more  accurate  astrologem,  tk 
hetting  men,  hazarded  their  money  on  so  many  of  the  candi- 
dates,  including  some  of  the  most  obscure  on  the  li&t,  as  to 
mdicate  still  more  plainly  the  thoroughly  uncertain  issue  ol 
the  ballotings« 

The  most  prominent  name  at  the  outset  was  that  of  George 
H,  Pendleton.  The  enthusiasm  for  this  gentleman  among  tb« 
Democracy  in  some  sections  of  the  West  was  yery  great;  mi 
had  the  Convention  been  held  in  Cincinnati  or  Chicago,  bis 
nominatiou  would  have  been  easily  seciu'ed.  He  found  fator 
with  one  chiHS  as  the  earliest,  the  buldestj  and  the  ablest  chaja- 
pion  of  repudiation ;  with  another  as  the  acknowledged  le4i<ler 
of  the  peace  wing  of  the  Democracy  during  the  war,  and  tht 
defeated  representative  of  that  faction  on  the  ticket  of  ISW. 
His  excellent  personal  character,  graceful  oratory,  and  attrs^ 
tive  presence  were  minor  claims  to  regard*  But  the  same 
things  which  recommended  liim  to  his  special  partisans  m^ie 
him  exceptionally  oRensive  to  another  class  of  delegates,  who 
yearned  above  all  things  for  \ictory  in  the  campaign,  mid  who 
looked  upon  Mr,  Pendleton's  opposition  to  the  war  and  Mi 
committal  t**  ihf*  grfH»Tn»;trk  ilu'(>ry  in  nsferonce  to  t]H^  ruvtuW 
debt  as  insuperable  obstacles  to  success  imder  his  leadershif 
Thus  the  Convention  was  naturally  divided  into  devoted  friend 
and  earnest  enemies  of  Pendleton,  the  latter  including  all  A 
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^ereats  of  the  numerous  other  candidates  in  the  field.    Tlie 
portcm  of  tlie  Ohio  politician,  well  awaro  of  the  disadvan- 
at  which  they  were  put  by  the  distance  of  the  place  of 
feting  fjx>m  their  own  strongholds,  had  brought  with  them  to 
York  a  anmll  army  of  outnide  retainers,  each  bearing  a 
iterfeit  greenback  a.s  a  badge,  au<l  all  charged  with  the 
of  keeping  up  a  great  uproar  about  tlie  transcendent 
iim  of  Mr,  Pendleton,  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  nomina- 
i,  and  the  certainty  that  he  would  carry  with  ease  all  the 
le«  of  the  West.     But  this  noisy  host  was  at  once  lost  to 
in  the  noisier  crowds  of  the  New  Tork  sti^eets ;  and  its 
Pfnce  was  not  of  the  slightest  service.    The  firmness  and 
idence  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Pendleton  made  themselves 
in  all  the  preliminary  business  of  the  Convention,  and  be- 
tlie  ballotings  began  the  only  thing  in  regard  to  the  restdt 
fbich  could  be  counted  on  as  reasonably  certain  was  that  this 
leman,  great  as  his  strength  might  be  for  a  time,  would 
^  the  nominee  of  the  Convention* 
t  him  no  one  name  rose  above  the  level  of  the  mob 
ididat^s.    General  W.  S.  Hancock  was  the  fu'st  choice 
t       '  *     ites  and  the  second  choice  of  many  more,  on 
(  gi*i'  iiis  supposed  power  to  attract  some  of  the  floats 

miattacbed  vote  which  must  ho  secured  to  control  tlie 
ion.  Mr.  Hendricks  had  no  original  supporters,  but  much 
it  strength  in  the  favor,  as  their  second  choice,  of  the 
leer  members  of  Mi*.  Pendleton's  force.  President  John- 
had  some  very  warm  friends  in  his  own  State  of  Ten- 
ee,  and  was  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Southern  delegar 
I,  who  threw  tlieir  vote  almost  solid  for  him  at  the  outset. 
[♦Posp«>ct  of  obtaining  the  nomination  was  a  very  slight 
indeed ;  but  he  himself  did  not  abandon  the  hope  easily, 
id  his  aiients  were  busy  laboring  for  converts  and  promising 
n\\  oflicea  as  a  reward  for  votes  in  his  favor,  up  to 
-,,  ,  ist  moment.  Several  of  the  States  of  the  East  had 
candidates  of  their  own,  of  comparative  obscurity,  se- 
^d  and  adhered  to  with  a  view  to  having  them  in  readi- 
for  a  possible  compromise  when  the  Convention  should 
come  weary  of  wrestling  over  greater  names,  and  when  they 
It  bo  brought  forwai*d  as  successfully  as  Polk  and  Pierce 
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had  been  in  closely  divided  convoutioiis  of  the  past.     Cou 
ticut  presented  Mr,  English •  and  there  were  those  ill  the  ' 
vention,  on  the  last  day  of  the  balloting,  as  well  lus  on  tlie  ft^ 
who  felt  thoroughly  confident  tliat  he  was  to  receive  the  m 
nation  in  the  end.     Pennsylvania  ]>ut  forward  the  name| 
Asa  Packer,  a  man  still  less  known  to  the  people  at  larg 
similar  hopes  in  his  behalf.     New  Jersey,  witli  less  confide 
but  with  equal  pertinacity,  clung  to  the  name  of  Mr, 
Parker.     The  denaonstration  of  New  York  iii  favor  of  Mr. 
ford  E.  Church  undoubtedly  was  without  any  sioeero  hop 
purpose  of  bringing  the  Convention  to  his  stiinwjrf    '     ' 
arranged  and  kept  up  with  ulteriur  designs  ;  but  tbi 
candidacy  was  an  exception.    Even  the  friends  of  Mr»  Hot 
Johnson  and  of  Judge  Field  had  moments  of  conGdeuB 
the  tide  would  ultimately  tuni   in   their  favor.      Th€ 
only  one  leader  of  the  party  who  had  emphatically  nodi 
peatedly  declined  to  allow  bis  name  to  be  used  in  coimec 
with  the  Presidency,  and  that  was  Horatio  Seymour. 

But  even   the    list  of  Democratic  leadera  did  not  iDck 
the  whole  number  of  candidates.     Enrolled  in  their 
genial  company  was  the  name  of  Chief  Justice  Chai»e, 
from  the  beginning  had  been  a  Republican,  and  a  fat 
leader  with   the   extreme   radical  wing  of  that   party; 
was  identified  with    every   measure  which   the    Dc 
party  were  united  in  denouncing;  and  who  had   imidil 
speech  and  written  no  letter  announcing  the  ahauil 
his  old  views*     The  plienomenou  of  Mr.  Chasers  a^ 
in  the  Democratic  councils  as  a  solicitor  for  the  Preside 
nomination  at  their  hands,  unique  as  it  is  in  our  politi^ 
tory,  is  not  to  be  explained  in  a  sentence.    The  ad^ 
ward  it  were  most  delicately  and  cautiously  made,  and  in  \ 
a  manner  as  to  leave  very  few  permanent  traces  for 
ance  of  the  historian.     So  recently  as  during  thu  im^    ,t.. 
trial  of  the  President,  the  Chief  Justice,  though  he  bad 
his  ibrmer  habit  of  open  and  ostentatious  ^ 
claimed  by  most  of  the  more  moderate  Repui  ,.      .  ^,   „. . 
ia  full  commuion  with  the  party.   The  storm  of  abufie  ^ith  wl 
some  organs  of  Republican  opinion  assailed  the  Sonatora^ 
had  differed  from  the  majority  in  the  verdict  on  ixiif 
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frith  especial  violence  on  the  head  of  Mr,  Cha&e*    He  did 

like  live  other   metnlKSrs  of  the  conrt  thus  assailed,  re- 

e  the  Tiditation  aa  a  transient  effect  of  popular  excite- 

nt.    Prom  that  day  he  began  to  write  short  and  very  cai*e- 

Iljr  studiixl  letters,  technically  called  private,  hut  promptly 

"  to  the  public,  and  evidently  intended  for  such  a  use,  in- 

j:in  unmistakable  tenns  his  willingness  to  accept  and 

ire  to  receive  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  as  the 

,.^„.,,.i;itc  of  the   Democratic   party.     Each  successive  letter 

"Went  a  little  farther  tiiau  the  preceding  in  guarded  expressions 

|0f  a  i^adiness  to  abandon,  if  requisite,  the  theories  with  which 

Mn  Chase  and  the  Republican  party  wore  alike  identified,  in 

rcgani  to  the  necessity  of  guaranteeing  the  citizenship  of  both 

Tsees  in  tJie  conquered  States  of  the  South  ;  until  at  last  the 

IClUef  Justice  announced  that  he  was  willing  to  leave  this  ques- 

^on  to  tlie  States  themselves,  —  meaning,  in  Democratic  inter- 

m  of  term^,  that  the  white  people  of  each  State  should 

whether  the  black  people  should  be  permitted  to  vote. 

liwlule,  as  Mr.  Chase  was  making  these  advances  on 

in    part,  the  most  strenuous  effurts  were  put  forth  to   in* 

ace  tlie  Demncratic  party  to  accept  them.    The   ai-gument 

iployed  was  terse  and  powerful.     It  consisted  simply  in  the 

fcrtion  that  Mr,  Chasers  nomination  was  the  only  one  which 

Id  open  to  the  party  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  at 

[polls  in  November,     The  Democratic  masses,  it  was  urged, 

Id  supjiort  him  in  spito  of  the  offeusiveneas  of  his  record, 

)tihe  sake  of  defeating  the  Republicans ;  and  doubtful  Re- 

licans  enough  would  be  attracted  by  the  weight  of  his 

^e  to  turn  the  scale  in  his  favor.    These  considerations 

pressed   upon  the  delegates   in  many  ways.      Several 

atxTatic  newspapers  acknowledged  their  force.      One  of 

New  York  hotels  was  made   a    rallying-point  for  the 

ations  of  the  friends  of  the   Chief  Justice,  and  liquor 

t*ibacco   were    more    fi'eely  dispensed  m  his  name  than 

he  adherents  of  any  other  candidate.     There  were  plenti- 

hints  that  more  substantial  haducemcnts  were  ready  for 

open  to  persuasion  by  direct  methods,     ilr.  Chase  him- 

^at  Washington  was  in  constant  telegraphic  communication 

his  supporters  in  New  Tork ;  and  his  daughter,  the  wife 
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of  a  Repulilican  Senator,  waa  in  New  York  in  person,  in 

consultation  with  those  leaders  of  tlio  Coir-  ^ 

working  in  her  father's  interest.     These   ] 

feel  that  there  waa  need  for  some  reticence  and  Becrecjr;  i 

very  few  of  them  saw  fit  to  announce  i1 

as  allies  of  a  deserter  from  the  Ik^publi'  ^  tliej 

who  did  so  announce  tliemselyes,  and  who  labored  o|imilj^ 

freely  from  the  first  for  the  nominatiim  of  Mr.  Cliajse^  as  ] 

one  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the  Democracy  from  rencwi^ 

feat,  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour  was  the  chief. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  personal  hostility  against  w\i 
Chase  had  to  contend  was  quite  as  bitter  as  that  whic 
Mr.  Pendleton*     The  Democrats  who  had  sinccrelj^  of 
the  war  as  an  unjust  and  wicked  attack  on  the  liberties 
people  struggling  for  their  rights,  regarded  with  intcnaie  \ 
gust  the  proposition  to  give  the  leadersliip  of  the  party  to  a  i 
who  before  the  war  had  been  the  uncompromisinf?  enemy  off 
ery^  who  during  the  war  had  advocated  every  stringent 
ure  for  so  carrying  on  the  contest  as  to  make  the  emanci| 
of  the  negmes  a  result  of  victory,  and  who  since  the  war 
not  hesitated  even  on  the  Supreme  Bench  to  exert  hii 
every  way  to  confer  the  franchise  upon  the  freedmca, 
friends  of  repudiation  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  rotiDgJ 
a  candidate  who  himself  had  created  tlie  form  of  tJie  tiaiia 
debt,  and  had  bound  himself  by  every  pledge  of  act  and 
for  the  honest  fulfilment  of  its  terms.     To  these  men  fJie  j^ 
pect  of  seeing  the  Democracy  defeated  and  a  Republican 
dent  in  the  White  House  was  not  half  so  odious  a^  that 
nominally  friendly  administration  with  which  they  could 
no  real  sympathy,  and  from  which  they  could  exjiect  no 
nitiou,  no  aid,  no  patronage.     Tljese  delegates  were  i^adi 
any  alternative  to  defeat  Mr.  Chase's  nomination  ;  j|«d  it ' 
their  determination,  their  numbers,  and  their  untli 
fluence  with  a  large  class  of  the  party  in  the  West,  i 
it  necessary  for  the  friends  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  1x10111 
cautiously,  and  to  wait  in  patience  the  opportunity  whict 
be  counted  on  when  the  Convention  should  be  wee 
the  clashings  of  lesser  candidates,  all  alike  predoatined  to^ 
feat. 
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In  all  this  labyrinth  of  intrigue,  traversed  by  a  score  of  con- 
Bicting  interests,  the  body  of  the  Southern  delegates  took  little 
part.  They  yearned  for  success  quite  as  ardently  as  any  of 
their  associates  firom  the  North,  but  they  left  to  those  associ- 
ates the  choice  of  means  for  securing  it.  The  candidate  must 
Decessarily  be  a  Northern  man  ;  the  election  must  be  decided 
by  the  votes  of  Northern  States.  The  gentlemen  from  the 
defeated  Confederacy  had  got  the  platform  ;  they  were  willing 
to  be  guided  by  their  friends  at  the  North  in  the  choice  of  a 
candidate.  They  cast  a  complimentary  vote  at  the  beginning 
for  the  only  Southern  man  whose  name  could  possibly  be  men- 
tioned to  the  Convention,  President  Johnson ;  and  then  they 
devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  harmony,  throwing  their 
votes  wherever  the  majority  from  the  North  seemed  to  concen- 
trate, for  General  Hancock  as  willingly  as  for  Mr.  Pendleton. 

In  such  a  condition  of  the  field,  the  formal  nominations  by 
the  States  in- alphabetical  order  were  hurried  through  with,  and 
the  business  of  balloting  began.  The  first  calling  of  the  roll 
of  the  States,  and  indeed  the  half-dozen  repetitions  of  the  call 
which  occupied  the  first  day  of  voting,  gave  very  little  indica- 
tion of  the  ultimate  result.  Mr.  Pendleton,  whose  friends, 
when  the  canvassing  began  a  few  days  before,  had  predicted 
that  he  would  set  out  with  a  majority,  had  a  hundred  and 
five  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  —  a  little  less  than  one  third 
of  the  whole  number,  where  two  thirds  were  required  for 
success.  President  Johnson  stood  next  to  him,  with  sixty-five 
votes,  which  speedily  dwindled  away  in  subsequent  ballots, 
being  cast  almost  entirely  by  Southern  delegates.  The  rest 
of  the  votes  were  scattered  about  in  small  clusters  made  up 
from  one  or  two  States  each,  among  the  various  local  candi- 
dates, and  General  Hancock. 

Three  hours  of  constant  voting  did  not  materially  alter  this 
first  development  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  presented  only 
two  incidents  worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  what  followed. 
On  the  fourth  roll-call,  the  Georgia  delegation,  which  had  been 
casting  about  among  the  names  already  mentioned  without 
much  apparent  satisfaction,  threw  its  entire  vote  for  Horatio 
Seymour  of  New  York.  Mr.  Seymour  was  not  then  in  the 
chair,  which  indeed  he  left  during  most  of  the  time  of  the 
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Convontion  to  one  of  the  vice-presidents ;  and  the  cn>« 
the  galleries  greeted  the  aniiomiceraent  of  the  v^  '  '   a| 

shout  of  delight*   The  delegates,  however,  took  i ;  ;or  i 

coolly,  and,  bad  it  heen  persisted  in,  it  is  not  likaly  that 
Sejmoiir  could  then  have  received  the  nomination.     That  | 
tleman  at  once  came  forward  and  with  a  good  deal  of  empi 
declared  tliat  he  would  not  under  any  cireumstaDces 
the  position.     He  added,  that  he  had  repeatedly  n  f 
his  own  choice  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used,  and  tlj 
honor  demanded  that  he  should  not  permit  it.    The 
gentlemen   and   the   Convention   apparently   underdlood 
declination  as  final,  and  Mr.  Sej'mour*8  name  was  at 
dropped. 

On  the  next  ballot,  Indiana,  which  had  liitht  i^ 

tious,  voted  unanimously  for  Mr.  Pendleton,  ii  -  w 

draw  for  consiiltation.    The  reason  assigned  for  thiB  stop,wl 
the  candidate  sup{>orted  by  the  State  was  still  slowly  gain 
ground,  standing  now  at  a  hmidred  and  twenty,  wa«,  that  i 
name  of  Mr^  UendriekB,  a  citizen  of  Indiana,  had  bee& 
forward  from  another  quarter.     But  Jlr.  Hemii*ick8 
this  time  received  less  than  a  dozen  votes  ;  and  the  i     .  . 
portion  of  the  representatives  of  Indiana,  in  thus  early  i 
eating  a  defection  hi  his  favor,  roused  the  wmth  of  the 
dleton   men   against  him,   and   created   an   il]*leeliiig 
proved  fatal  to  his  prospects. 

It  was  not  until  the  meeting  of  the  Conveir 
morning,  however,  that  the  Indiana  delegates  ui_  ^^   . 
result  of  tlioir  conference,  in  givuig  a  divided  vote 
Mr.  Pendleton  and  Mr.  Hendricks*     In  spite  of  thia 
break  in  the  centre  of  his  line,  Mr.  Pendleton  coiiti 
gain  a  little  as  the  scattering  votes  were  concentrated, 
upon   the   seventh  ballot  he  stood  at  a  hundred  and 
Beven.  while  General  Hancock  had  only  reached  forty-two,  i 
Mr.  Hendricks  had  even  a  smaller  number.    Thus  far 
special   local   candidates,    Messrs.    Packer,   Parker,    Ohc 
Euglitili,  and  Doolittle,  had  retained  at  least  the  vote»  of 
own  States.     But  at  this  juncture  one  of  the  number  irad  wl| 
drawn  from  the  field.     New  York,  after  a  brief  coi 
threw  her  vote  entire  for  Mr.  Hundrick&y  raising  hu„  „^ 
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ddirlon  of  tliirtjMhree  to  a  higher  point  tlmn  had  been  pre- 
ioQBij  reached  by  any  of  Mr.  Pendleton's  opponents,  and 
hua  inducing  a  flocking  to  his  standard  from  other  quarters 
hich  speedily  carried  him  still  further  forward* 
The  precise  motive  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  New 
Turk  delegation  is  one  of  those  political  secrets  which  can 
lever  be  made  the  subject  of  positive  proof.  It  is  alleged, 
kiwever^  and  with  such  substantial  support  as  to  leave  very 
doubt,  that  it  was  part  of  a  systematic  scheme  looking 
e  nomiuatiun  of  Mr,  Chaj*e,  The  Chief  Justice  was  well 
own  to  be  the  choice  of  a  miyority  of  the  New  York  mem- 
His  name  could  not  prudently  be  brought  forward  until 
(ihesiou  of  the  stroiig  column  of  Mr.  Pendleton  had  been 
lyed.  The  experience  of  seven  ballots  had  shown  that 
Pendleton's  followers  were  not  to  be  seduced  by  any  at- 
ion  yet  offered.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  feint  in  favor 
me  other  candidate  capable  of  carrying  away  some  of  tlie 
gentleman 's  supporters,  but  not  likely  to  be  inconveniently 
g  in  his  own  turn,  Mr.  Hendricks  was  a  Western  man, 
80  answered  the  first  requisite  ;  be  had  already  incurred 
bitter  hostility  of  the  Ohio  faction,  and  so  answered  the 
nd.  The  result  proved,  so  far  as  it  went,  the  wisdom  of 
lection. 

e  a  rapid  succession  of  ballotings  was  effecting  only  a 
gradual  modification  of  the  relative  position  of  parties,  after 
'endleton  had  reached  his  highest  point  of  very  nearly  half 
otea  in  the  Convention  and  had  begim  to  sink  again,  after 
gltsh  had  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Church  in  retiring 
tlie  lists,  another  incident  of  some  apparent  significance 
e  monotony  of  the  proceedings.     A  single  delegate 
ifornia  desired  his  vote,  counting  one  half  by  the  vot- 
;andard  of  the  Convention,  to  be  recorded  for  8almon  P, 
At  once  there  was  a  tempest  of  applause,  not  only 
spectators,  but  also  among  the  delegates,  quite  as 
t  wliich  had  saluted  the  financial  resolutions  of 
-     fi.     It  was  the  tribute  of  the  Democracy  to  the 
ime  of  the  Chief  Justice  ;  and  it  was  the  most  sub- 
tribute  he  was  destined  to  receive.    The  spontaneous 
llod  forth  l)y  the  vote  in  his  favor  showed  in  some 
_.— NO-  221.  30 
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meaBOTQ  the  deep  feeling  which  exiitt4>d  m  faTor  of  hts  &o 
tion  aa  a  eitep  toward  siiocesa  ;  but  it  was  also  partlj  dae  ^ 
that  love  of  the  eensational  and  surprising  among  the  kmkcn* 
on  wiiich  regarded  a  vote  for  hiin  simply  as  a  bold  deniG 
tion,  a  defiance  of  precedent,  and  which  would  have  paid  i 
eame  tribute  to  a  vote  for  Jefferson  Davis  or  for  Uurac« 
ley. 

Though  they  accepted  the  applause  as  an  augury  of 
in  the  future,  and  used  it  to  point  their  argmoeots  aa  an  \ 
diciition  of  tlie  popular  wish,  the  managers  of  the  Cluu^ 
ment  were  not  ready,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  fat* 
low  the  lead  put  forth  from  California,    Their  mind  wa*^ 
ready  for  the  match.     According  to  their  judgment^  a 
attt;jrapt  at  this  time  to  press  Mr.  Chase  would  have  still  td 
short  of  attaining  a  two-thirds  vote ;  and  the  prwstigo  of  J 
name  woidd  have  been  lost  by  an  unsuccessful  eiibrt,     Sa  \ 
still  held  in  reserve  whatever  force  they  had  orgmaized ; 
York  went  on  voting  for  Hendricks,  by  that   means 
ually  detaching  support  {torn,  the  waning  strength  of  Pe 
ton ;  and  the  roll  of  States  was  called  again  and  agaui^  i 
a  tedious  iteration  that  only  the  knowledge  of  some 
intrigue  going  on  beneath  the  surface  made  endurahlo. 

After  fi.fteen  ballots,  the  Peimsylvania  delegatioii  aband 
its  obstinate  adherence  to  Mr,  Packer,  which  had  alreaily  < 
forth  many  expressions  of  disgust  from  the  impatient  speeti 
and  went  for  General  Hancock,  who  hitherto  had  coi 
only  fifty  votes.     The  movement  had  something  of 
influence,  which  the  demonstration  of  New  York   in 
Mr.  Hendricks  had  failed  to  exert*    There  was  iu  the 
of  Hancock  a  prestige  of  success,  and  some  of  the 
siderations  employed  in  support  of  ilr.  Chaso   told 
well  in  his  favor.    In  spite  of  his  miUlary  i*ecord^  tJie  Sodk* ' 
ern  delegates  were  well-disposed  towards  him,  f 
at    New    Orleans  in   opposition  to  tlie    recou- 
Nearly  every  Southern  State  cast  its  vote  for  him  on  Uie  nait 
roll-call ;  and  he  was  at  once  carried  aliead  of  Mr.  He 
ahead  of  ili\  Pendleton,  up  to  very  nearly  half  the  whole  i 
of  votes  in  the  Convention*    So  strong  was  the  impulM  li^ 
favor,  that  his  nomination  was  quite  generally  taken  fori 
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of  the  newspapers  in  the  lower  port  of  the  city,  eager  to 
^nd ranee  of  tlieir  rivals  in  enterprise,  arinotuicod  it  as  an 
1   fact;   and   a  salute  was   fired  from  a  cannon 
II. J  ...  Aoni  of  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  in  honor  of  the 
kph  of  Hancock, 

it  not  been  for  the  movement,  as  yet  not  unmasked,  in 
iterest  of  Jfr,  Chaae,  it  is  pi*obalile  that  cither  General 
Bk  or  Mr»  Hendricks  might  at  this  moment  easily  have 
nominated.      There   was   a  sufficient    number   yet  re* 
ing  neutral,  as  between  these  two,  to  have  turned  the 
in  favor  of  either*     But  the  preference  for  Mr.  Chase 
tiid  stubtom,  and  was  yet  biding  its  time.    The 
.,..jn3  of  that  dangerous  element  in  popular  bodies, 
Biasm,  in  favor  of  General  Hancock,  had  become  alarm- 
and  to  stem  it,  a  motion  was  made  to  adjourn.     This 
ition,  80  palpably  inopportune  at  what  appeared  to  those 
the  game  of  intrigue  tlie  crisis  of  affairs,  was  barely 
ted ;  and  it  seemed  still  possible  for  the  friends  of  Gen- 
Iauc<K:k  to  push  on  over  the  little  interval  between  their 
corded  vote  and  victory,  in  spite  alike  of  the  open  op- 
Ion  of  the  Hendricks  men  and  the  hidden  opposition  of 
3hase  men.     But  an  accident  darkened  their  prospects. 
ia  mishap  came  m  the  form  of  a  somewhat  comical  quar- 
tlic  Illinois  delegation.     The  chairman   of   that  body 
to  interi)ret  the  instructions  of  their  State  Convention,* 
rot©  as  a  unit  for  Mr.  Pendleton,**  as  authorizing  a  similar 
\  for  any  other  candidate  whom  the  majority  might  decide 
He  therefore  cast  the  whole  vote  of  Illinois  for  Mr. 
idriekn,  in  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  several   intlividual 
ites,  who  preferred  other  candidates.     One  of  these  dis- 
bra  vigorously  pressed  his  protest  upon  the  Convention ; 
agry  chairman  strove  to  put  him  down  ;   half  the  del- 
in  the  body  took  sides  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
to  the  squabble,  who  stood  confronting  each  other  with 
eut  looks  and  words ;  until  at  last  the  danger  of  a 
unplea^nt  outbreak  was  avoided  by  the  only  possible  ex- 
^nt,  an  adjournment,  carried  by  those  who  perceived  that 
Convention  had  no  harmony  to  spare,  and  tliat  any  delay 
Btter  than  a  scandal  which  might  supply  ammunition  to 
unemy  for  the  whole  campaign. 
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To  this  necoBsity  Oeneral  Hancock  wat  sacrificed.    Xni 
\y^  hj  possibility,  the  success  of  the  party  was  Racrt6c€fj 
tlie  control  of  tJio  nation  for  four  years  was  given  to  Ui« 
publicans.     A  large  part  of  the  night  was  apent  in 
and  bargaining,  on  the  basis  presented  by  the  new  asji 
fairs.     Mr.  Pendleton's  supporters,  seeing  the  chatic 
candidate  destroyed  beyond  the  hope  of  restoration,  d€ 
still  to  control  the  action  of  the  Convention,  and  to  be 
nomination  at  least  where  they  could  support  it  irithoii 
of  self-respect,  and  where  it  would  not  injure  the 
their  leader  four  years  hence.    The  managers  for 
thought  they  saw  their  opportunity  drawing  near,  imd 
their  various  methods  of  persuasion  ^-ith   more  n  '^^  ■*- 
openness  than  ever.     The  friends  of  General  Hn  i 
with  dismay  that  the  interruption  of  the  tide  of  entivu 
favor  of  their  candidate  was  fatal,  and  that  already  maa^ 
liad  helped   to   make  up  his  last  promising  rate   were  J 
paring  to  desert  him,     A  host  of  other  and  minor  Int 
were  set  on  foot  in  different  quarters,     The  Connect 
went  back  to  Mr.  English,  seduced  by  promises  of  coa 
comlnnations  in  his  favor^  so  specious  that  so  enunent  a  ! 
crat  as  Mr*  John  Morrissey  was  willing  to  stake  money  i 
chance  that  English  would  after  all  be  made   the  noii 
Pennsylvania  men  were  sounded  on  the  expediencj  of  i 
•ing  to  Mr.  Packer,  in  case  Ohio  would  set  the  ex 
grand  nish  in  his  favor*     So  many  schemes  of  thi 
contemplated  that  the  Convention  met  on  Thursday 
July  9th,  the  fifth  day  of  its  session,  in  quite  aa  confizaedl 
uncertain  a  condition  as  at  any  time  previous. 

But  matters  henceforward  hastened  to  a  concltisiofli* 
first  ballot  of  the  morning,  the  nineteenth  of  th  'r 

after  a  formal  letter  from  ifr.  Pendleton  had  l»ecn 
ing  his  name  from  the  contest,  the  Ohio  delegation,  who ' 
held  well  in  hand  by  their  leaders,  and  detenir'     ^  - 
could  not  rule  the  Convention,  tried  their  exj- 
ing  the  name  of  Mr.  Packer.     Pennsylvania  wavered  only 
a  moment,  and  still  adhered  to  General  Hajn  < 
State  followed  the  lead.     On  the  next  ballot  (^ 
tack,  giving  a  part  of  its  strength  to  Mr.  English  ;  bUf  i 
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no  redpanflive  entlmsiaBm  in  the  mass  af  delegfttes  was 

eiied,  and  the  luovemcnt  was  abandoned.   Something  more 

the  stale  device  of  putting  forward  an  unknown  politician 

rte  n&  a  man  of  utraw  in  the  camj>aign  and  in  the  PrcHidency 

evidently  needed  to  satisfy  the  Convention  and  the  party. 

e  omisaion  to  jmt  forward  the  name  of  Mr.  Chase  at  this 

-ure,  when  it  really  might  with  judicious  management  have 

down  all  opposition^  is  to  be  explained  only  on  one  rational 

thesis.      The  nucleus  of  Ms  strength  lay  in  the  support  of 

York,    The  delegation  from  that  State  had  voted,  in  secret 

trance  that  morning,  Mr,  Seymour  urging  the  decision,  to 

>rt  to  Mr*  Chase  at  the  proi»er  moment. 

i'l  not  be  reached  until  Mr,  Hendricks's 

ces,  created  as  they  had  been  by  the  action  of  New  York 

d.'tv   '    '     \  sliould  begin  to  decline  from  a  falling  ofiF  in 

e  0?         .  ^  irter.     The  duty  of  keeping  up  the  appearance 

litical  honor  seemed  to  demand  this  delay,  since  the  mo- 

tli©  manoeuvres  of  the  New  York  managers  would  other- 

too  obvious,  and  a  substantial  basis  would  be  laid  for 

charge  of  treachery  which  had  already  been  made  against 

Ml  the  Convention.     So  New  York  went  on  casting  her 

I  Miree  votes  again  and  again  for  Hendricks,  while  her 

I  I  es  a«  individuals  were  busy  in  obtaining  promises  in  favor 

■U^r.  Chase,     Maasachugietts,  although  her  votes  had  hitherto 

^Hti  tlirown  steadily  for  Hancock,  felt  no  restraint  from  any 

^^vi  delicate  motives ;  and  on  the  twenty-first  ballot  one  third 

Sr  the  weight  of  th:it  State  was  transferred  to  Mr*  Chase,  giving 

him  four  votes,  and  calling  forth  again  the  clamorous  delight  of 

the  galleries.     The  signal  was  thus  given  for  a  gradual  rally 

around  the  name  of  the  Chief  Justice,  which  should  weaken 

Mr.  Hendricks  sufficiently  to  justify  New  York  in  quitting  lum 

for  her  real  favorite,  and  so  settle  the  whole  question. 

But  if  there  were  acute  and  ingenious  men  in  control  of  this 
scheme,  equally  slu'ewd  masters  of  political  intrigue  were  op- 
posed to  tliom.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Vallandigham 
and  his  fellow-Democrats  from  Ohio,  there  was  everything  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain  in  the  nomination  of  Mr,  Chase, 
ieh  now  seemed  so  imminent.  They  resolved  to  take  tlie 
by  tlie  horns.    Tlie  chairman  of  their  delegation  mounted 
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his  bench  in  the  middle  of  the  twenty-second  baUotiog:,  tadt 
with  a  great  display  of  ardor  and  enthusiasni  '  '' 

contagious^  gave  the  whole  vote  of  Ohio  to  iij...i.^:     _^  _ 
The  Convention  looked  on  with  doubtfxd  sur[iri«c.     Tim 
leries  gave  the  cheers  which  they  were  ever  ready  to  bis 
upon  anything  novel.     Mr,  Seymour  hiniself  at  auce  app 
in  the  chair^  and  addressed  the  Convention.     Ilis  refusal  ^ 
even  more  positive  than  the  previous  one.     Ho  tl' 
gentlemen  for  their  confidence  iu  him,  but  assured  i.  _.  . 
by  yielding  to  their  wishes  he  should  place  the  party  and 
self  alike  in  peril.     He  reiterated,  that  to  accept  the  nomil 
tion  would  make  him  a  dishonored  man.    Upon  some  occa 
he  said,  a  man  might  properly  yield  to  tliQ  pressure  of  atb<( 
but  on  a  subject  like  this,  he  must  stand  to  his  own 
against  the  world.     **  Gentlemen,"  he  said  in  conclusic 
the  most  deUberate  emphasis,  *^  again  I  thank  you  ;  btil 
candidate  I  cannot  bo." 

The  delegates  and  spectators  generally  accepted  tlxis  as 
elusive.    But  Ohio  was  fully  prepared  for  the  contingency. 
Vallandighara  himself  now  arose,  and  not  only  declared 
his  State  would  not  withdraw  her  vote,  but  directly  callofl 
the  other  delegations  to  mdorse  it,  and  to  force  the  nomini^ 
on  Mr.  Seymom-.    Tliat  gentleman  did  not  again  come  f<»r« 
A  group  of  earnest  men  surrounded  him,  urging  hiio  to  roa 
further  resistance  to  what  they  represented  as  the  wiah  off 
whole  party,  and  assuring  him  that  the  nomination  of  Mr- 
would  split  the  Democracy  in  twain.     Mr.  Seymour  he&it 
and  his  hesitation  was  fatal  to  the  plan  he  had  so  elabun^ 
constructed.     At  first,  indeed,  the  Convention  refused  1o 
into  the  ti'ap  set  for  it  by  tlic  delegates  from  Ohio,     Pcna 
vania  repeated  her  vote  for  Hancocl#,  and  most  of  the 
which    had   voted  for    Hendricks   contirmed    tlioir 
When  the  end  of  the  alphabet  was  reached,  only  fifty4 
votes  had  been  obtained  for  Mr.  Seymour,  nearly  liiilf  of  wf 
were  those  of  Ohio.     But  before  the  clerk  could  announce 
footings  of  the  columns,  one  of  the  Southern  delegations  cl 
its  vote  from  Hancock  to  Seymour.    The  example  tbm  \ 
proved  contagious.     The  Convention  o^ 
roar  ;  and  while  some  of  the  delegates  wtrj  ^ _,.. 
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r*9  faces  in  wonder  and  perplexity,  the  announcement  was 
Horatio  Seymour  bat^l  received  the  votes  of  every 
the  cannon  in  the  street  below  began  to  fire  ita  soc- 
otid  salute  in  his  honor. 

T'l         ult  thus  att4iined  surprised  the  candidate,  i he  Con- 

u id  the  country.     It  disappointed  many  members  of 

partji  who  had  been  eagerly  looking  for  something  to  insure 

ceesa  In  the  campaign,  and  who  saw  little  promise  of  it 

in  the  name  of  Seymour.     It  waa  unpalatable  to  mtiny^  who 

bftd  expressed  their  distaste  for  some  of  the  measures  and 

e  of  the  leaders  of  the  RepuMican  party,  and  who  were 

nting  upon  the  abandonment  by  the  Democracy  of  some  of 

e  associations  of  its  war  record,  ^id  the  nomination  of  some 

candidate  who  had  supported  the  government  fully  and  freely 

ia  putting  down  the  Rebellion.     It  was  unacceptable  to  the 

more  ardent  advocates  of  repudiation,  who  found  no  indications 

thy  with  national  dishonesty  in  any  of  Mr.  Seymour's 

-  on  financial  topics.    It  was  especially  unsatisfactory 

to  those  who  had  thrown  tliemselves  heartily  into  the  move- 

'  for  Mr,  Chase.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  gratifying  to 

Democrats,  who  had  an  aversion  to  going  so  far  into  the 

jnire  of  the  greenback  heresy  as  a  support  of  Mr.  Pendleton 

would  have  carried  them.      It  was  unobjectionable  to  those 

who  clung  to  the  traditions  of  the  party,  and  disliked  to  go 

outside  itn  lines  for  a  leader.     On  the  whole,  Mr*  Seymour  was 

accepted  as  a  candidate  who  would  be  likely  to  command  the 

full  legitimate  strength  of  his  own  party,  though  he   could 

scarcely  be  expected  to  attract  any  support  from  without. 

Coi'  ^*ly  little  thought  was  given  to  the  nomination  for 

the  Vi : .  :  .idency,  for  which  there  were  few  aspirants.  Dur- 
ing the  earlier  sessions  of  the  Democratic  Convention  there 
had  also  been  held  in  New  York  an  auxiliary  gathering  of 
iterans  of  the  Northern  army,  called  to  counterbalance  the 
t  of  the  similar  gathering  at  Chicago.  This  convention 
Democratic  soldiers  was  perhaps  the  most  turbulent  asscra- 
ever  known  in  this  country.  Its  sessions  were  little  more 
continuous  uproar ;  and  the  slight  approach  to  order  at 
■led  was  accomplished  only  by  the  novel  device  of 
....,.iga  &ergeant*at-arms  to  each  delegation,  whose  duty 
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it  was  to  keep  his  own  neighbors  and  colleagwes  quiet, 
of  all  this  cuafusioii  proceeded  little  mor©  definite  actiiin 
a  recommendation  to  the  Democratic  Convention  to  nonii 
General  Hancock  for  the  Presidency,  or,  failing  in  lhi8,  to  | 
the  second  place  on  its  ticket  to  General  Franklin  or  Ocd^ 
Ewing,     Having  nominated  a  civilian  for  the  executive 
it  was  natural  that  the  Convention  should  revert  to  this  adr 
and  geographical  considerations  having  put  Franklin, 
ond  Eastern  man,  out  of  the  question,  the  name  of  1 
presented  by  lua  friends  with   ^^Bvy  eoolidenee  of  sue 
The  Convention,  however,  treated  him  cavalierly,  andj 
fested  its  preference  so  decidedly,  that,  before  the  roll 
been  called,  the  name  of  Ewing  was  withdrawn,  ami 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  was  nominated  for  Vice-Presidenfl 
unanimous  vote. 

General  Blair  had  been  a  soldier  ;  hut  his  name  woa  < 
on  without  any  hope  that  it  would  attract  the  suffrages  of  i 
great  body  of  his  comrades  of  the  Union  army.     He  hod 
a  Republican  ;   but  there  was  still  less  exfiectaHon  that  I 
example  would  bo  productive  of  the  conversion  of  any  of  I 
less  steadfast  of  his  former  political  allies.     He  was  put 
ward  almost  exclusively,  at  the  outset,  by  the  Southern 
gations ;  and  their  favor  was  bestowed  ufjon  him  ^  '  '- 
avowedly  because  he  had  recently  written  a  letter  in  *  - 
much  violence  of  expression,  he  had  said  that  it  would  m\ 
duty  of  a  Democratic  administration,  forcibly  and  in  dti 
of  the  majtirify  which  might  still  exist  against  it  in  Cod 
to  overthrow  tlie  newly  established  governments  of  the  Sc 
and  restore  the  old  system,  recognizing  political  rights  in 
white  race  only.     Every  meralrer  of  the  Convention  who 
been  a  general  in  the  Rebel  army  spoke  in  favor  of 
Blair's  nomination,  which  they  did  not  scruple  to  put  U{ 
very  gromid ;  and  the  Northern  delegates  speedily  fq 
line  in  support  of  it.     Thus  the  nomination  for  the  Vice*Pi^ 
deney  was  so  bestowed  as  to  strengthen  the  ticket^  if  any 
of  strength  in  that  quarter  were  possible,  among   the 
men  clinging  to  the  memories  of  slavery  and  reiiellton  at] 
South,   and   to   furnish  at   the  same   time  a  TOOf;t 
weapon  to  the  opponents  of  the  ticket  at  tlie  >» 
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ml  to  the  desire  of  the  people  for  peace  and  qaiet,  and  for 
iietit  settlement  of  the  questions  left  by  the  war. 
rejection  of  the  humiliating  ailvancea  of  Mr.  Chase, 
ugh  brought  about  under  such  circumstances  tliat  it  can* 
be  '  led  the  deliberate  action  of  the  delegates,  re- 

11:  ^-:i  ral  point  iii  the  history  of  the  Conreution.  Had 
Democratic  party  responded  favorably  and  placed  liim 
lie  Itead  of  its  ticket^  even  with  the  incongnious  plat- 
dictated  by  its  extreme  men,  the  charactxjr  of  the  cam- 
Ign  would  have  been  wholly  changed,  and  it  would  have  been 
ible  to  predict  the  result.  From  one  point  of  view  it 
be  estimated  that  the  nation  would  have  been  the  better 
since  the  Chief  Justice  would  undoubtedly  have  lent  some 
ity  to  the  Democratic  canvass,  and  have  forced  the  Repub- 
icaus  to  act  with  unusual  prudence,  while  many  disturbing 
elements  would  have  been  finally  expelled  from  our  politics. 
>n  tlio  ntfior  hand,  it  may  bo  thought  that  the  disastrous  result 

I  Mr.  Chase's  experiment  will  be  productive  of  good,  as  teach- 
■I  lossoQ  of  fidelity  to  principle,  and  as  illustrating  the  dan- 
p  fii^  that  ambition  which  descends  to  ignoble  means 

*        ...   if  its  ends. 

George  B,  Woods, 


'Principles  of  Geology;   or  the  Modern  Clianges 
the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants y  considered  as  illustrative 
'  Gtologif,     By  Sir  Charles  Ltell,  Bart.    Tenth  Edition. 
idon :  John  Murray,    2  vols.     8vo. 

fcsi*  naiuralem  causam  qitmrimus^  et  assiduam^  non  raram 

—  In  the  economy  of  the  world,  I  can  see  no 

'^^ginning,  no  prospect  of  an  end ."   Dr.  Ilutton  used 

language  in  announcing  his  famous  theory  of  the  earth 

s  ago*     The  choice  of  words  was  unfortunate,  and 

;         wrath  burst  upon  him  with  true   Scotch   energy 

Bequenoe.    Even  now  a  reader  may  not  at  once  under- 

how  the  earth*s  economy  is  separable  from  the  earth 
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itself,  nor  how  a  student  who  is  t»na})le  to  discover  the 
can  escape  denying  the  result  which  yet  is  l»r''  -     *n 
Dr.  Uutton  maintained  only  that  geology  had 
with  first  cauBCs,  or  with  the  origin  of  matter,  qoeslioiM  w|| 
belonged  to  other  branches  of  :  ^         :  but  though  he 
not  even  discuss  the  world's  h-^         -^,  the  world's 
was  a  different  thing.    He  bad  been  unable  to  detect  moTi 
that  the  natural  influences  now  at  work  had  not  alwayi 
in  action  or  would  ever  cease  to  be  mWv^  \  not  would j 
consent  to  imagine  extraordinary  agents  in  order  to 
for  geological  phenomena,  until  it  could  be  proved  llifii 
nary  agents  were  uncciual  to  the  task.    These  mle^,  apfi 
so  simple  as  to  be  commonplace,  have  become  tho  roondaii^ 
of  geological  science,  fixing  limits  beyond  which  it  haa  no  : 
to  pass,  connecting  all  phenomena  in  an  unbroken  series,! 
applying  to  them  only  the  known  laws  of  tho  existing 
A  careful  study  of  such  changes  as  are  now  taking  pla 
the  condition  of  the  earth's  crust  is  recognized  aa  the 
necessary  means  to  an  understanding  of  changes  iji  past 
Tlicre  seems  to  be  nothing  unr*v.  '  ^  ar  ex^^ara 

these  views,  unless  it  be  their  very  b  i  prosaic  stamp;! 

they  were  in  absolute  contradiction  to  the  acientifio  the 
most  in  fashion,  and  they  vrere  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  reli^ 
prejudices.     Against  a  combination  of  scientific  and  reli^ 
intolerance  no  power  on  earth  could  prevail.     Dr.  Uutton  i 
suppressed.    His  theory  was  dropped.    No  >  '      '     f 
ventured  for  forty  years  to  build  on  the  1  u    :.,.ioii  he  | 
raised.    Wliilo  in  Germany  men  slowly  created  the  aeb 
mineralogy,  while  in  France  the  tertiary  strata  yieldecl 
discoveries,  and  in  England  tlie  museums  were  filled 
flowing  with  huge  fossils  from  the  secondary  formalioii 
one  attempted  a  comprehensive  system,  so  weary  had 
become  of  tbeory.     The  calm  lasted  mitil  1880,  when 
Lyell  published  bis  *'  Principles  of  Geology,**  and  mafi 
the  old  coutroversy  by  asserting  and  developing  Ilutt^ 
ory.    The  work  exercised  a  great  influence,  siuee  that ' 
1788  had  been  a  premature  hypothesis,  incapable  of  pr 
become  in  1830  the  natm^al  result  of  long  and  < 
tion,  and  appeared,  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  at .  .. 
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approach  yet  made  to  a  satisfactory  generalization.   Edition 
r  edition  of  the  book  was  called  for,  as  every  year  advanced 
of  knowledge).     It  was  reprinted  and  widely  read  in 
here  its  views  were  conmioiily  acce|»ted.    Tlie  ninth 
ndoii  edition  appeared  in  1853,  and  aft^r  fifteen  years*  inter- 
Sir  Cliarles  has  now  pnhlishod  a  tenth  edition,  which  haa 
as  eagerly  received  as  any  of  its  predecesnors. 
He  "  Principles  "  deal,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  theory  of 
ogy,  Oie  proceas  by  which  the  earth^s  crust  has  taken  the 
-wo  see.     Readers  who  care  to  learn  what  this  form  is, 
want  a  statetnont,  not  of  the  forces  which  have  been  at 
,  hut  of  the  minerals  and  fossils  which  have  been  the  r©» 
t,  may  seek  their  information  in  Sir  Charles's  *^  Elements 
ology,**  a  part  of  the  suhjecfc  included  in  the  first  edition 
'*  Principles,"  but  afterwards  found  to  require  sepai^ate 
•ut.     Wo  shall  undertake  only  to  deal  with  the  theory, 
ing  the  co-ordinate  branch  as  beyond  the  power  of  com- 
ion, 

r  Charles  Lyell  is  thoroughly  English  and  thoroughly  me- 
lodieal  in  his  science;  nor  are  our  countrymen  likely  to  be 
duly  r         '  I  of  this  circumstance j  even  though  they  remem- 
r  tluii  s  been  among  the  warmest  and  most  disinter- 

^ted  friends  that  America  and  Americans  have  ever  had  in 
1.  Deal  in  g»  as  he  has  to  do,  with  a  topic  which  lends 
ore  readily  than  aUnost  any  other  to  the  exercise  of  the 
lapcination,  so  that  few  students  can  resist  the  fascination  of 
ical  castles-m-the-air,  he  seems  to  feel  a  certain 
^  lire  in  lopping  away  fanciful  excrescences  which 
ir  men  foster,  and  in  treating  tlio  earth's  marvellous  history 
f4iat  coldly  scientific  spirit  which  admits  only  what  is  enough, 
d  no  more  than  enough,  to  produce  the  result  observed. 
e  cimnot  say  that  the  "Principles,"  still  less  the  **Ele* 
would  amuse  persons  who  look  for  a  vivid  series  of 
.  o  reproducing  the  mysterious  and  poetical  outlines  of  a 
lead  world.  Sir  Charles  wanders  among  the  monotonous  and 
:ss  forests  of  the  coal-measures  without  saddening  our 
and  describes  the  enormous  reptiles  of  the  lias  in 
-^  as  calm  and  little  sensational  as  though  ichthyosauri 
i!itUl  gambolling  in  shoals  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
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Following  his  steps,  we  cannot  but  feel,  that,  howe%'©r  Tarirf  i 
curious,  beautiful  ur  hideous,  may  have  been  tlm  form«  of  | 
existence,  there  is  still  a  rigid  and  obstinate  barrier  oTJ 
which  confines  them  within  limits  not  essentiaJly  difffen?i 
those  we  are  familiar  with   in  common  life.     Sir  Chs 
essentially  a  conservative  philosopher,  at  least  so  far  aA 
cerns  a  rigorous  adherence  to  a  strictly  defined  methods 
the  outset  of  his  career  he  seized  upon  one  gt  • 
bold  enough,  it  is  true,  but  scarcely  to  be  call^'  tful 

paradoxical,  and  to  itd  proof  and  development  he  has  dc 
a  long  and  active  life,  advancing  so  cautiously  as 
in  his  friends*  opinion,  somewhat  too  strongly  t  ^  n^ 

tion.   Like  Ilutton,  he  has  always  maintained  tliat  geoloST  1 
nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  things.     There  is  no 
world,  he  says.     Search  where  we  may,  we  cannot  find  t 
tide  of  the  earth^s  surface  which  we  can  prove  to  be  ohicr  i 
organic  life.     The  theory  of  the  earth's  igneous  origin  is  < 
cially  his  aversion.     Why  found  an)ihing  upon   it,  ho 
when  we  know,  that,  whether  the  globe  was  originally  fle 
solid,  in  either  case  it  must  inevitably  have  aaeiUDcd, 
or  later,  the  same  form  as  now,  from  the  mere  aclion 
mosphoric  and  aati*onomical  causes*     Nor  will  he  even 
the  necessity  that  below  the  earth's  solid  crust  t1  v 

a  fluid  nucleus  or  core.     There  are  arguments  tUi    „ 
such  a  nucleus ;  but  Sir  Charles  is  obviously  of  the  apij 
below  the  earth's  crust  there  may  be  many  things  of 
can  have  as  yet  no  idea.     When  Agassiz  and  bis  friiS 
troduced   into   the  science   the   glacial  theory,  cerlaitdyj 
most  brilliant  geological  discovery  of  the   last    half-< 
Sir  Charles  was  slow  to  accept  it  until  the  aecnmulf 
evidence  overpowered  all  possibility  of  resistance.     lu  hia  I 
edition  he  contested  energetically  the  theory  of  prop 
development,  maintaining  that  there  was  no  evidence  toj 
the  conmion  assiunption  that  earlier  forms  of  existence  ^ 
necessarily  simpler  than  later  forms*  the  more  complex  m 
their  appearance  in  an  ascending  scale  till  the  arrival  of 
at  last.     And   at  the   same  time  he  met  Lainarx:k*s 
ment  in  favor  of  the  transmutation  of  species  by  a 
assertion  of  his  belief  that  '^'^  species  have  a  real  exiiste 
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ttiro,  and  each  wag  endowed  at  the  time  of  its  creation  with 
attributes  and  organization  b;  which  it  is  now  distin- 
hcd:' 

>wing  to  this  acientific  spirit  of  caution^  or  to  this  national 
»tic  of  hostility  to  theories,  Sir  Charles's  books,  if 
liavc  not  the  charm  of  a  lively  imagijiation,  have  at  all 
3ta  a  certain  solidity  which  gives  them  high  authority* 
iders  will  not  corao  to  them  iu  the  expectation  of  fijid- 
many  startling  theories,  or  many  brilliant  generalizations, 
Irieh  have  not  the  distinct  piu'pose  of  sujjplying  a  '*  causam 
f^rulem  et  assiduam  '*  for  one  that  is  "  raram  ei  fortuitam  '* ; 
ttt  '*^  '  may  rely  upon  finding  in  each  successive  edition  what 
ress  the  science  has  made,  and  what  new  fields  of  in- 
Itigation  have  been  opened. 

i  plan  of  the  "  Principles  '*  is  simple  and  easily  followed. 
ing  to  the  Huttonian  theory,  all  past  conditious  uf  the 
1^  so  far  as  they  are  visible  to  the  geologist,  were  brought 
jut  by  the  slow  agency  of  causes  still  existing,  and,  since  the 
gt  appearance  of  organic  life,  there  has  been  no  violent,  uni- 
intemiption  of  development.  Perhaps  only  the  most 
igiiine  geologiBts  feel  even  now  any  strong  confidence  that 
ti'uth  of  this  theory  can  ever  be  proved  to  demonstration, 
diversity  is  so  enormous  between  fossils  of  so-called  sno- 
re strata,  and  the  quiet  of  our  earth  since  historical  times 
ta  so  strongly  with  the  evidence  of  wide  and  laborious 
ivulsion  offered  by  mountain  ranges  like  the  Alps^  that 
may  well  he  pardoned  for  hesitating  to  generalize  too  bold- 
Mont  Blanc  is  l>ut  a  young  mountain,  which  owes  at  least 
iro  thirds  of  its  upheavals  to  periods  later  than  the  older 
rtiary*  The  strata  aljout  it  are  tortured,  twisted,  folded  over 
over,  the  oldest  above  the  newest,  until  the  whole  country 
]6  to  have  been  gromid  in  a  mortar;  yet  we  are  required  to 
i^lieve  that  this  process  may  be,  and  most  probably  is,  actually 
>ing  on  at  some  spot  in  tlie  world,  under  our  very  eyes,  with- 
>ut  our  pcrcciriug  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rival  hypothesis 
arts  a  series  of  grand  catastrophes,  by  which  all  life  was  ex- 
iguished  only  to  be  incorporated  again  in  ne^  forms,  —  and 
'  prodigious,  but  apparently  rare,  convulsions  of  Nature,  which 
|kve  tnmsformed  by  sudden  paroxysms  the  appearance  of  the 
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world.    Of  the  two  theories,  Hntton's  wag  cer^ 
reasonable.     That  all  life  has  ever  beea  extiugu..^...*  ua] 
earth  at  any  one  mom^it  since  it  waa  colled  iiito  being  b( 
violent  an  hypothesis  to  be  accepted  without  irrefragable  j 
There  are  species  which  to  all  appearance  hare  lived 
tiirl>ed  through  some  of  the  worst  of  these  catastro]^haH.  j 
for  example,  the  Ttnbraiula  striata^  a  small  marine  ahell  i 
mon  in  the  chalk  seas,  and  apparently  ideutical  witli  the 
bratula  caput  serpentis  in  our  own.     And  so  far  as  oiere  i 
ical  convulsions  are  concerned,  the  distiirbanoea   have 
limited  both  in  violence  and  range.    We  find  in  so  old  a  de 
as  the  oolite  the  delicate  stamp  of  the  dragon-flj  tmdistiirll 
though  mountains  have  been  raised  near  it,  aad  every  for 
animal  and  vegetable  life  has  been  repeatedly  changed 
entombment ;  wliile  from  the  mioceno  strata  we  arc  sk 
strangely  evanescent  a  memorial  as  the  tender  patteni 
butterfly's  wing  on  which  are  still  to  be  traced  colors  that  i 
well  bo  twenty  million  years  old. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  Huttonian  theory  18  to 
the  basis  of  geology,  all  past  chariges  in  the  earth's  crust  i 
be  referred  to  causes  now  at  work.     These  chi^nges  aiTed  1 
organic  and  the  inorganic  world,  and  the  agencies  at 
produce  them  w^re  formerly  considered  to  be  heat  and  mc 
but  of  late  years  more  and  more  attention  haa  been  call 
the  influence  of  climate  as  a  true  and  independent  canne* 
this  reason  a  considerable  {)art  of  the  "  Principles  **  is  n&W\ 
voted  to  the  subject  of  climate,  the  remainder  lieing  dii 
under  the  two  heads  of  organic  and  inorganic  phenc 
wliich  are  accounted  for  according  to  the  laws  knoii 
from  experience.     Climatic  geology,  inorganic  and  or 
ology,  are  therefore  dealt  with  independently  in  turn,  acear 
to  a  strictly  logical  method.     We  shall  not  go  b 
'  opinions  now  familiar  to  every  one  from  the  earl  i  ti 

the  work,  but  we  shall  attempt  to  point  out  some  af  the  moiT 
striking  changes  of  view,  which  mako  the  tenth  edilian  lUuoil 
a  new  book. 


Following  Sir  Charles's  arrangement,  we  have  :< 
with  the  subject  of  climate.     We  have  alreadv 
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M  nhown  by  him  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  great 

ic  changes,  when  Professor  AgaesiZj  etepping  so  boldly 

of  hia  own  strict  sphere  of  science^  forced  upon  geology 

celehrat^sd  glacial  theory.     The  introduction  of  this  new 

;ical  agent  seemed  at  first  sight  inconsistent  with  Sir 

1*8  argument,  obliging  hun  to  allow  that  causes  had  In 

ted  on  the  earth  capable  of  producing  more   violent 

Ogica.!  changes  than  would  be  possible  in  our  own  day.    But 

proof  offered  by  Agassiz  soon  bore  down  all  resistance, 

tlie  question  is  now  no  longer  whether  very  astonisliing 

lutinii3  m  climate  have  taken  place,  but  rather  why  they 

taken  place,  and  how  often. 

slender  are  the  means  of  deciding  precisely  what  may 
vKS  been  the  palseozoic  climate  as  compared  with  our  own, 
a  diflerence  of  temperature  between  one  period  of  a  million 
s  and  another  might  well  escape  our  attention  in  that  early 
even  where  any  record  was  still  preserved.  That  tliere 
such  differences  has  been  shown  to  be  very  probable,  but 
wiser  to  postpone  problems  about  the  primary  period  until 
nearer  history  of  tertiary  and  recent  times  has  been  worked 
Whatever  can  be  proved  to  have  happened  once  on  the 
will  probably  be  fotmd  to  have  happened  frequently, 
we  have  no  right  to  assimie  that  any  true  cause  had  acted 
[y  in  a  single  instance.  We  understand  Sir  Charles  and  the 
advanced  geologists  to  abandon  as  untenable  the  favorite 
try,  that  the  radiation  of  internal  heat,  while  the  earth 
still  cooling  from  a  liquid  state,  raised  the  temperature  on 
surface  throughout  the  primary  period  to  a  higher  point  than 
Id  now  be  pioHsible.  Some  other  agency  had  therefore  to  be 
"-  I,  capable  of  explaining  phenomena  so  mysterious  as 
iiMy  high  average  wai'mth  of  palasozoic  times.  Thus 
iBu*,  however,  little  progress  has  been  made  in  these  climatic 
s,  except  as  concerns  the  tertiary  and  recent  age. 
ilia  the  last  few  years  the  darkness  which  had  hitherto 
covered  tJiis  region  of  geology  has  been  partly  dissipated,  and 
partly,  as  it  seems  to  ub,  made  only  moi-e  visible  by  the  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  Professor  Ileer.  This  Swiss  geologist,  col- 
lecting tlie  rich  harvest  of  fossils  buried  almost  at  his  own 
door  tn  the  miocene  deposits  of  Oeningen,  selected  from  them 
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'ere,  again,  as  m  the  case  of  tlie  contemporary  Smss  forests, 

h  remarkable  that  Beveral  of  these  miocouo  species,  thea 

finmou  to  Europe  and  to  America  aa  well  as  to  the  whole 

ic  region,  have  now  tlieir  closest  reprej^entatives, — ^  shall 

V  their  doseendants  ?  —  not  in  the  Old  World,  hut 

IL-- -1-  -iia  and  Louisiana, 
Riere  could  be  no  more  decisive  proof  of  the  theory  which 
^  Viad  d«*duced  from  the  Oeuingtni  deposits  than  this  strange 
ience  drawn  from  beneath  arctic  ice.     The  elevation  of 
emperature  argued  from  the  mioceno  flora  of  Switzerland  was 
Bore  than  confirmed.     While  the  climate  of  Central  Eui'ope 
nras  oidy  10**  Fahr.  warmer  than  now,  and  while  this  temperar 
»re  gradually  fell,  as  now,  according  to  the  latitude,  it  seems 
18  thoagh  from  the  thirtieth  parallel  northward  to  the  pole  the 
OSS  of  heat  had  been  less  rapid  than  iu  our  own  time.     On 
lia  forty-seventh  parallel  the  miocene  climate  was  9**  Cent. 
^iG*  Falir.)  warmer  than  ours ;  but  at  the  pole  the  apparent 
©mporature  was  16^^  Cent.   (30°  Fahr.)  higher  than  now. 
Wliether  this  variation  from  what  we  should  natui*ally  expect 
iraa  real  or  only  apparent  is  a  point  not  yet  decided.     Since 
Jic  temperature  is  calculated  from  the  vegetation,  it  is  possible 
bat  there  may  bo  an  error  in  this  attempt  to  deal  with  a  state 
HhUiings  unknown  to  our  experience,  and  that  the  miocene 
^Hsnth  of  a  long  arctic  summer  may  have  more  than  coun* 
^Balanced  the  effect  of  winter^s  cold,  thus  bringing  vegetation 
^Hker  northward  than   might  be  expected.      However  this 
^^m  be,  the  fact  is  now  considered  estabUshed  that  the  mio- 
^K  climate  was  16"*  Fahr.  warmer  than  our  own,  and  that 
refi©  isothormal  line,  which  represents  a  mean  annual  tempera- 
m^  of  ci2''  Fahn,  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  which  is 
^B  on  or  near  the  fifty-eighth  parallel  of  north  latitaide,  was 
^Hi  thrust  back  to  the  pole  itself. 

^^me  do  not  yet  know  how  long  this  state  of  things  lasted  in 
^K  northern  hemisphere,  nor  what  fluctuations  accompanied 
^B  subsequent  history  of  mioceno  and  pliocene  times.  But 
^Hthe  marine  formations  of  the  later  pliocene  period  it  is 
^Herved  that  si>ecies  of  shells  peculiar  to  the  warmer  seas 
^Kan  slowly  to  disapjKjar,  supplanted  by  northern  forms. 
^Htic  mollusks  drove  the  legitimate  inhabitants  of  temperate 
^K»L.  evil.  —  NO.  221.  31 
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far  toward  the  south,  and  usurped  tlieir  place,  TWp 
88  was  proliaUy  slow,  but  its  action  and  r» 
apparent  than  the  sequence  of  its  steps.  W* 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  perpetual  winter  so 
cautious  geologists  like  Sir  Charles  Lycll  hesit; 
evidence  hefore  their  eyes.  Glaciers  poured  d 
tains,  eroding,  polishing,  scouring  with  long  grooves  the  I 
est  rocks, 'and  carrying  boulders  and  diifl  over  hill  audi 
New  England  would  seem  to  have  been  bujried  under  a  i 
mass  of  ice,  or  under  a  sea  always  packed  with  ice.  The  i 
ceno  flora  and  fauna  of  Europe  were  apparently  forced  lukkl 
the  Mediterranean  and  annihilated,  while  in  America 
escaped,  either  by  a  retreat  into  Mexico  or  by  some  other  i 
vanished  path  to  the  tropics,  or  from  some  local  cause  wmi 
perfectly  obvious.  Geologists  are  still  vainly  attenipliag 
come  to  an  agreement  among  themselves  a«  to  the 
whicli  should  be  allowed  fur  this  march  of  polar  ice  and 
species.  The  track  of  the  glacier  is  visible  to  a  certain  ] 
and  erratic  boulders  are  found  within  certain  parallels  of  liii»l 
tude,  but  Professor  Agassiz  asserts  that  under  the  eqi 
self  the  whole  valley  of  the  Amazons  was  filled  with  qu 
glacier  which  built  up  its  gigantic  moraines  across  the  riTirtI 
moutli.  Without  adopting  extreme  views,  it  may  be  coiia^| 
ercd  as  proved  tliat  an  arctic  flora  and  fauna  occupied  &I 
rope  and  America,  and  when  at  last  returning  warmth  diT»it  il 
the  ice  backward,  here  and  tbere  little  patches  of  i 
vegetation,  cut  off  from  their  fomilics,  took  refuge  am 
mountains,  where  they  still  remain,  on  the  Alps  and  tl 
nines,  among  the  Grampians  and  the  Alleghauies,  like 
aded  towns  waiting  their  friends'  return*  Careful  oba 
believe,  too,  that  they  have  discovered  evidence  of  wn 
perio<ls  intercalated  between  other  periods  of  recurrinpi 
Although  it  is  improbable  that  the  earth's  present  \^m^ 
ture  is  a  precise  mean  l>etween  miocene  warmth  and  g^ 
frost,  yet,  since  such  an  assumption  would  rather  fall  sha 
explaining  the  glacial  phenomena  tban  explain  to-  - 
need  be  under  no  fear  of  exaggerating  the  oscilbi 
mate  by  arguing,  that,  as  the  miocene  temi*orature 
warmer  than  our  own,  the  glacial  must  have  been  at  lea 


r'^  rmd  since  any  canfte  which  increased  the  warmth  of 
h  ^  in  rnioceno  times  miglit  also  have  ixicroased  the  cold 
Ibinrwards  in  tlie  8ame  region,  we  might  infer  an  oBcillation  of 
■tt&ss  than  60**  Pahr.  within  the  arctic  circle.  But  there 
WKm^  to  be  no  reason  for  insisting  upon  this  last  point, 
bougli  wae  proved,  when  it  was  Bhoijv'u  to  be  probable  that  the 
■Kermal  mean  of  82%  which  was  once  at  the  pole  and  is  now 
BCie  fifty-eighth  parallel,  at  an  intermediate  time  fell  as  far 
jbnth  as  the  fortieth  parallel,  so  that  the  glacial  climate  of 
*  '  may  have  been  the  present  climate  of  Icelanil, 

; ,..  ,,...jvery  of  this  climatic  element  in  geology  was  one  of 
Dore  importance  than  can  yet  he  f^iii-ly  estimated.  We  cannot 
ll€^asm*e  the  force  of  the  new  agent,  nor  have  geologists  yet  the 
Mftii8  of  calcnlating  what  gliare  it  may  have  had  in  the  de- 
^Hbtion,  the  creation,  and  the  confusion  of  organic  even  more 
Em  of  inorganic  forms.  But  the  glacial  theory  is  not  com- 
Icte^  it  lacks  indeed  its  most  essential  side,  if  science  con- 
kit  itself  with  recording  the  phenomenon  without  compre- 
^Bing  ita  cause.  What  was  this  extraordamry  influence 
Hnh  brought  alpine  glaciers  straight  over  the  Jura,  and 
■rGpt  the  forms  of  miocene  life  out  of  Europe  ?  Sir  Charles 
Ijoll  and  other  men  of  science^  who  can  preserve  their  good 
knBe  under  temfitation,  cannot  prevent  the  mass  of  imaginative 
|Liman  lioings  from  wild  speculations.  Nine  in  every  ten  will 
^Kiinly  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this  apparition  which  we 
|V  the  glacial  epoch  is  but  the  world's  great  ever-recurring 
■inler^  as  the  warmer  age  that  preceded  it 'was  tlie  world's 
nmuiior,  and  we  mortals  are  creatures  so  limited  in  our  exist/- 
pice,  that,  flourishing  in  April,  our  experience  does  not  even 
Ijctend  back  to  March,  nor  teach  us  to  predict  May* 
I  If  this  theory  were  less  obvious,  its  truth  would  perhaps  be 
lomowhat  more  probable.  Even  as  it  stands,  there  is  much  to 
le  »aid  in  its  favor,  as  we  shall  presently  show.  But  Nature 
loea  not  necessarily  revolve  in  cycles.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  al- 
ways unwilling  to  call  in  a  doubtful  and  mifamiliar  agent 
jrhere  anything  simpler  can  be  made  to  supply  its  place, 
Lflheres  to  his  old  opinion  .that  these  climatic  variations  may 
J^.>  ^•i»Tv/teutly  explained  by  assmning  corre8f.K>nding  changes  in 
i  geography*     A  globe  on  which  all  the  di'y  land  were 
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massed  about  the  poles  would  have  a  climate  far  cooler 
one  on  which  all  the  dry  land  were  ma«8ed  under  ( ' 
Land  at  the  polea  is  a  storehouse  for  ice  and  unow,     --^.- 
within  the  tropics  is  a  furnace  for  the  distribuiioD  of 
Water  about  tlio  poles  checks  the  aecumulatioii  of  im^ 
moderates  cold,  while   water   about   the   troirtcs   ab^orbd , 
moderates  heat.     Calculations  have  been  made  to  prolyl 
a  ct)mparatively  sniall  amount  of  u  -  ^   change 

be  sufficieut  to  produce  climatic  vili^  llv  ils  irrvii 

those  we  have  stated* 

If  we  venture  Uy  doubt  whether  Sir  Cliiii  I 
satisfactory,  we  do  so  only  under  tlie  cover  ui     .. 
philosophical  maxims.     Naiuralem  caiisam  ei  assiduam 
mu8y  non  raram   ei  fortuHam,      Nevertheless,   altlioa^ 
geographical  theory  does  not  seem  to  have  quite  so  largo  ( 
liberal  a  character  as  one  might  wish,  there  is  no  fair  i 
to  reject  it,  if  it  conforms  to  the  pJienomena  observe 
fortunately,  the  more  geology  Is  studied,  tiio  more  it»' 
ploteness  becomes  obvious ;  it  cannot  make  progress 
theorizing,  yet  very  few  of  its  thouries  have  the  : 
of  legs  to  run  upon  ;  the  facts,  if  not  contradictoi;; , .,. . 

The  geographical  doctrine  of  climatic  variations  appiiedl 
the  case  we  are  discussing  requires  that  in  warm  periu 
the  mioceue,  for  example^  there  should  have  been  les^  \\ 
than  now  about  the  pole,  and  more  land  within  the  tropica. 
time  passed  on,  the  land  about  tlie  pole  is  supposed  to 
risen  from  under  the  sea,  and  ice  to  have  accumulated  uj 
while  land  within  the  tropica  sank,  and  the  glociiil  ta^g^ 
gan.     In  proportion  to  these  c>scillations  of  land  and  set 
the  greater  or  less  degi*ee  of  cold  ;  but  increased  warmtlt 
always  the  sign  of  more  sea  about  the  polo,  or  fewer  monnt 
there,  or  of  less  sea  within  the  tropics ;  while  incr 
was  always  preceded  by  an  elevation  of  polar    l^^nir 
extension  of  tropical  ocean* 

We  will  not  now  discuss  the  amount  of  gi  al 

^requu-ed  by  this  theory,  for  it  seems  as  thu  ^  .   .^a:  nc 

wore  properly  to  inquire  whether  anjihing  is  known  of  1 

Tiieoretically,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  pre\"cnt  our 

ing  in  geology  very  much  what  we  please  in  regard 
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re  poBiHon  of  land  and  water,  so  long  as  the  assiimptian 

rt'fully  cou  fined  to  ilm  three  faurths  of  the  globe  now 

whose  history  we  know  almost  notliiug ;  but  no  such 

rtr  can  fairly  be  taken  with  the  north  jyoh ;  and  if  we  are 

uirt^d  to  }>elieve  that  in  tertiary  times  there  was  less  laud 

Hie  arctic  circle  than  now,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that 

ce  should  go  to  the  arctic  circle  and  prove  the  fact.    We 

ly  know  ftomething  of  that  region  as  it  appeared  in  the 

inioceue  days,  when,  tlieoreticaJly,  we  Bhoukl  suppose  it 

lavu  been  under  water.     In  Greenland,  on  the  Mackenzie, 

pitzbergen,  on  all  »idos  of  the  pole,  wherever  land  exists 

,  land  existed  then,  covered  with  forests  which  indicate  a 

le  extent  of  firm  dry   ground.     These   forests  were  filled 

a  vegetation   common  to   Europe    and  America,  indi- 

g  ns  clearly  as  anything  in  geology  can  indicate  that  a 

connection  by  land  then  existed  betwreen  the  two  conti- 

.     Wlicre  was  this  lost  bridge  between  Europe  and  Amer- 

Professor  Heer,  resting  upon  the  fact  that  Icelandic  fossils 

tiot  allow  the  same  homogeneity  with  those  of  Greenland 

h  those  of  Greenland  show  with  other  arctic  fossils,  main- 

tbat  this  land  connection  must  have  run  to  the  north, 

n  other  words,  that  Greenland  extended  over  to  Finland, 

that  a  continent  existed  precisely  where  according  to  the- 

thei-c  could  not  have  been  any  land  at  all.     We  need  not 

absolute  faith  to  Heer's  theory,  though  it  was  framed 

lair  premises,  with  no  reference  whatever  to  tlie  point  we 

now  discussing ;  but,  apart  from  this,  there  is  strong  rea- 

to  suppose  that  the  islands  which  now  exist  hetwcon  the 

rican  continent  and  the  pole  were  in  the  tertiary  age  close- 

nnected  with  each  other,  with  Greenland,  with  America, 

with  Spitzbergen  and  Europe. 

may  perhaps  be  argued  that  there  was  more  land  than 
north  of  the  e<iuator,  within  the  fortieth  parallel,  which 
:lit  account  for  the  increase  of  heat ;  and  as  it  is  imi>089ible 
leny  with  certainty  any  assmnption  in  regard  to  the  bot- 
of  the  sea,  this  explanation  is  more  reasonable  than  the 
Ither.  But  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  pointed  out  that  this  very 
region  is,  of  all  the  world,  most  remarkable  for  the  very  im» 
3sual  proportion  of  land,  as  compared  with  water,  which  it 
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now  coutains*    To  assiuue  tlint  it  contained  still  more  la&d| 
the  tertiary  period  is  contrary  to  the  geographical  tlieory  ill 

Let  us  carry  the  argument  a  little  farther.     Ace 
theory,  it  is  cleai%  that,  whether  there  was  a  polar  cont 
the  tertiary  period  or  not,  there  must  liavc  heen  a  eooBid^ 
additional  elevation  of  land  within   the  arctir     '    '     ^ 
glacial  age  a])proached,  and  a  corresponding  dt'i  ..  uij 

the  tropics.    So  far  as  the  tropics  are  concern^Jd,  we  timyi 
leave  the  matter  to  decide  itself  according  to  fi  :"*      li| 
tion  ;  but  in  regard  to  northern  countries,  this  1  Ji 
face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  inexplicable  coincidences  I 
ever  perplexed  geology*     So  far  from  there  having^  beon  ai 
siderable  elevation  of  land  in  high  latitudes  dtiriiig  the  gl; 
period,  the  plainest  proof  exists  of  a  remai'kable  dopr 
beneath  the  water,  not  only  in  the  arctic  region,  whem  i 
tiary  deposits  are  everywhere  covered  with  glacial  drill^l 
and  wide  throughout  the  northern  liemisphere.    There  is  \ 
thing  so  strange  and  contrary  to  theory  in  this  simuHa 
accumulation  of  ice  and  water,  that  an  attempt  has  been  i 
to  explain  it  by  inferring  the  existence  of  an  enormous  ie 
at  the  pole,  which  actually  disturbed  the  earth's  eqi 
and  made  the  ocean  gravitate  towards  the  frozen  nii 
fortunately,  no  possible  accumulation  of  ice  could  alone 
a  submergence  of  fourteen  hundred  feet,  proved  by  up 
marine  slielli^,  in  the  latitude  of  Wales, 

Sir  Charles  argues  in  reidy,  tJiat  these  ca^es  of  dopr 
may  have  been  local  and  more  tlian  counterbalanced  by 
local  elevations,  which  would  raise  mountain  ranges  cot^ 
with  vast  depths  of  ice  and  snow.    But  we  cannot 
jiartiele  of  evidence  to  justify  the  assi 
mergence  was  local.     So  far  as  it  is  i^u 
geograjihical  conditions  of  a  period  so  oliscure,  we 
pelled  to  admit  that  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
affected  equally  and  simultaneously  by  water  as  well  aa  l>y  ic«  j 
ing  the  glacial  age.    There  appears  to  have  been  even  thMi 
general  distinction  between  the  climates  of  Em'o| 
then  as  now,  for  the  range  of  erratics  corresixn. 
with  the  present  isothermal  lines.     In  America^  a^  in 
marine  shells  of  the  glacial  period  are  commonly  oou 
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long  of  from  one  to  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  8ea, 
erratic  Wock^j  and  grooved  and  polished  rocks  extend  to 
ioufi  of  sevenil  thousand  feet.  If  the  isothermal  curve 
Sutmtant,  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that  the  catii?*.^  which 
it  Boutliward  or  drew  it  northward  was  a  general,  not 
cause  ;  and  if  the  j>henon^ena  accompanying  tlic  8ub- 
^nce  of  land  were  identical  in  Europe  and  America,  the 
nee  that  this  8uhmergence  was  local  seems  to  be  unwar- 
We  will  not  say  that  the  geographical  theory  in  regard 
natic  variations  may  not  be  the  best  solution  yet  offered 
urj*  difficult  problem,  but  we  should  be  glad  to  know  kow 

'         if!e  to  harmonize  with  the  facts.     So  fiir  as  there  is 
at  hand,  both  the  depression  of  land  and  its  sub- 

t  emergence  about  the  pole  were  general,  not  local,  and 
place  in  an  order  directly  the  reverse  of  that  wliich  the 

requires. 

hough  Sir  Charles  Lyell  maintains  energetically  his  own 
of  the  case,  suiiportiug  it  by  arguments  whose  force  we 

i  question,  he  is  far  too  Hbei-ul  a  writer  to  reject  absolutely 

her  theory  wliich  is  based  upon  proliable  grounds.  For 
■oason  he  has  devoted  a  long  chapter  to  the  explanation 
agency  as  yet  little  understood.  We  shall  not  undertake 
low  him  through  the  difficidt  reasoning  and  calculations . 
,8  thirteenth  chapter,  in  which,  pursuing  suggestions  first 
n  out  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  afterwards  elaborated 
\  James  Croll,  he  shows  that  astronomical  influences  may 
considcraV»ly  alfected  the  earth's  climate.  Starting  from 
Lct  that  the  eartirs  orbit  is  not  constapt,  but  is  so  acted 
by  the  planets  that  during  long  periods  the  earth  may 
•awn  DO  less  than  14,500,000  miles  farther  from  the  snn 
^t  other  periods,  Mr.  Croll  has  shown,  that,  although  this 
{fcricity  of  orbit  does  not  affect  the  total  amount  of  heat 
cd  efich  year  &*ora  the  sun,  the  average  quantity  v:m  \- 
jry  slightly  at  any  time,  yet  it  may  very  seriously  ailiMt 

itribntion  of  heat*  For  five  thousand  years  together,  the 
i|)here  which  happens  to  have  its  winter  at  the  time  when 
obe  is  farthest  from  tlie  sun  will  lose  one-fifth  part  of  the 

lunoant  of  winter's  heat,  which  will  be  transferred  to 

ir.    No  one  can  pretend  to  say  what  would  be  the  effect 
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of  making  winter  one  fifth  colJer  and  summer  one  fifth 
but  Mr,  Croll  haa  snggesteii   that   the   inteii*4e    hi5iit  of 
summer  sun,  acting  upon  vast  accumulations  of  iriuter 
would  create  \on%  seasons  of  fog,  clouds,  and  rain,  which  i 
probably  reduce  the  whole  average  temperature  of  tlieyear,^ 
chock  tlio  melting  of  the  ice. 

Sir  Charles  furnishes  a  table,  calculated  by  Ifcsflrs* 
and  Croll,  showing  the  variations  in  eccentricity  of  the 
orbit  for  tlie  last  million  years-     During  that  time  there 
been  four  periods  when  the  eccentricity  has  e^cceeded  ten 
lion  miles,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  occurred  850,^ 
years  ago,  with  an  effect  calculated  as  equivalent  to  the  \ 
tion  of  thirty-six  days  to  the  winter  of  the  hemisphere  wb 
wintered  in  aphelion.     The  moan  temijcrature  of  the  coJ4 
month  in  the  latitude  of  London  was  -V  Fahr. ;  that  of ) 
hottest  month  was  liG*"*     Making  a  deduction  from  the 
mer  heat  on  account  of  clouds  and  fog,  we  may  eajsily 
climate  that  would  cover  England  with  glaciers. 

This  theory  is  certainly  attractive  and  perfectly  philo 
ical.    Perhaps  it  may  contain  the  germ  of  a  new  f^cokif 
system,  and,  when  fmlher  elaborated,  may  he  found  to 
new  light  upon  many  difficult  pomts  ;  but,  as  it  stands*  we| 
obliged  to  bring  against  it  the  same  objection  we  1 
against  the  geographical  theory,  that  it  does  not  a. 
the  facts.    The  present  eccentricity  of  the  earth*8  orbit  li ' 
slight,  so  that,  after  admitting  the  glacial  period  to  have 
brought  about  in  the  manner  described,  a  still  greater  difl 
arises  in  attempting  to  accomit  for  the  antecedent  warm  I 
tiary  period,  and  for  an  average  dejgroe  of  heat  higher  thanj 
be  obtained  by  calculation.     We  do  not  understan;^  * 
objection  can  be  met;  but  if  ever  it  should  be  8:. 
overcome,  the  glacial  theory  may  be  considered  as  almost  < 
plete.    Only  the  recurrence  and  the  effects  of  th-      - 
in  the  earth's  economy  would  then  remain  to  be  ; 
venture  to  think  that  not  a  long  time  could  elapse  before 
geologist  would  find  the  basis  for  a  new  science  in  the  hi 
of  climatic  variations. 

In  concluding  his  chapters  upon  climate,  Sir  Charlos] 
used  the  theory  of  eccentricity  as  tlio  foundation  for  a 
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ipt  to  calculate  the  age  of  organic  life.    About  five  per 
it  df  Diariud  sbells  jjoctiliar  to  the  northern  hemisphere 
ivo  dvv  ■    -n^d  since  the  boginuing  of  the  glacial  period, 
L8sun»i  time  elapsed  as  one  million  yours,  a  couiplete 

bhange  in  the  existing  testacea  would  require  twenty  million 
rs.    The   range  of  our  modern   shelU  extends  back   to 
rly  raioceno  times,  and  there  are  tw^elve  such  complete  cycles 
ihange  before  we  roach  the  Lam*entian  epochs  so  that  we 
in  a  rough  estimate  of  240,000>000  years  as  the  limit  of 
I  on  tine  earth  ;  yet  even  before  this  the  foraminifer  called 
Eozod'n   Canadense^  a  sort  of  coral-builder,  during  an 
■""r''  i  ??  of  ages,  built  its  home  and  its  tomb  in  the 

lestone  of  Canada.     Sir  Charles  docs  not,  how- 
tf  mean  his  estimate  to  be  taken  stiictly*    He  would  prob- 
be  fully  as  willing  to  assume  a  thousand  million  of  years 
tie  development  of  organic  life  as  a  quarter  of  that  time, 
BXtheless  we  may  hoi)e  that  scientific  data  for  a  closer  ed- 
ition may  poenibly  be  discovered,  and,  were  this  once  ef- 
Dd,  tJiat  another  step  would  enable  science  to  fix  the  limits 
kin  which  species  have  flourished,  and  the  race  of  man 
the  rest  may  expect  to  carry  on  its  development. 


second  great  division  of  Sir  Charles's  work  embraces 
which  have  brought  the  inorganic  world  into  its 
uJition.     Much  that  is  new  in  tlie  way  of  illustration 
^  l>een  added  to  this  portion  of  the  "  Prhiciples,**  without 
ly  serious  enhirgoment  of  view  or  change  of  opinion.     We 
here  still  the  old  division  into  aqueous  and  igneous  causes 
age,  with  the  familiar  arguments  drawn  from  the  Falls 
,  the  deltas  of  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Missisr 

i  the  slow  wearing  away  of  sea-clifis  by  waves  and 

ides,  from  the  steady  denudation  caused  by  rain,  from  the 
•lion  of  glaciers,  and  from  the  curious  phenomena  of 
.  Time  has  not  weakened,  nor  has  it,  we  think,  greatly 
Itrengtliened,  the  evidence  that  volcanic  activity,  apparently 
itful  and  accidental,  is  really  persistent  and  uniform  ;  that 
tinents  are  now  rising  and  falling  as  they  rose  and  fell  in 
earth's  earliest  period,  and  that  time  is  the  only  ele- 
lit  needed  to  explain  the  operation  of  igneous  forces  in  past 
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f  one  lialf  of  the  whole  work,  and  certainlj 
ud  most  firmly  estahliahed  half,  is  deroted  to  t 
F  these  views  in  regard  to  inorganic  geolo^ ;  i 
r  excited  great  interest  thirty  years  ago,  whai  1 
'atively   new  and    rerolutionary,   these  op 
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causes  ot  morganic  cnaog^ 

length  his  opinions  on  the  luswi^   ^f  organic  life. 

The  Bame  reform  which  Hutton  had  attempted  to  introdnc! 
into  gei.>logj  was^  at  the  beginiihig  of  the  century,  attcmptd 
for  ontology  by  Lamarck,  As  Ilutton  maintained  that  ihm 
had  been  no  break  of  continuity  in  the  earth^s  economy,  but 
that  causes  a  till  existing  had  made  the  world  what  we  seff 
it,  BO  Lamarck  affirmed  that  there  had  been  no  want  of  c^o^ 
tinuity  in  organic  existence,  but  that  every  shape  endowed 
with  life  had  been  derived  by  the  ordinary  process  of  repr'j^ 
duction  frum  shapes  previously  existing. 

The  service  which  Sir  Charles  LyeU  rendered  to  Dr.  Hus- 
ton has  been  rejidered  to  Lamarck  by  Mr,  Darwin.  But  ifl 
referring  to  the  theories  of  Lamarck  and  Darwin  aa  one,  ve 
speak  merely  of  their  common  starting-point,  trausmntatwn, 
not  of  the  development  which  each  writer  has  given  to  tbe 
principle.  Mr.  Darwin  has  gained  more  supporter  than  U- 
marck,  liecause  he  has  pointed  out  and  argued  with  ext^ao^ 
dinary  ability  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  more  reason- 
able than  Lamarck's ;  but  we  doubt  whether  even  Sir  Gliarta 
Lyell  would  believe  that  Lainarck's  decried  and  ridiculed 
theory  had  so  closely  anticipated  Mr*  Darwin,  had  not  hii 
own  chapter  in  the  "Principles,'*  written  in  1830,  to  explaifl 
and  oppose  Lamarck,  been  still  before  his  eyes. 

Viewed  merely  as  a  question  of  applying  certain  reaUstk 
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aws  of  criticism,  the  two  hypotheses  of  Hutton  and  Lamarck, 
rf  Lyell  and  Darwin,  seem  to  have  ah  irresistible  tendency  to 
narch  hand  in  hand,  one  through  the  inorganic,  the  other 
iihrough  the  organic  world.  In  each  case  the  assumption 
irhich  gave  life  to  the  theory  was,  that  Nature  never  moved  by 
leaps,  but  that  all  her  steps  would,  if  properly  studied,  show  a 
Logically  rigid  sequence.  In  each  case  it  was  insisted  that  a 
(dose  study  of  the  existing  world  was  alone  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  process  of  its  formation.  There  would  have  been  no 
reason  for  surprise,  therefore,  if  Sir  Charles  Lyell  had  begun 
his  career  by  associating  the  two  theories  as  inseparably  con- 
nected, the  fall  of  one  being  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  other. 
But  Sir  Charles  was  not  a  man  to  place  himself  in  a  position 
which  was  then  at  least  imtenable,  nor  to  pledge  himself  to 
one  theoretical  opinion  merely  because  it  harmonized  with  an- 
other theoretical  opinion  of  his  own.  Cautious  as  he  always 
has  been  in  his  scientific  progress,  when,  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  the  "  Principles ''  he  was  obliged  to  meet  the  question  of 
transmutation,  he  expressly  and  even  formally  avowed  his  be-  < 
lief  that  Lamarck  was  wrong.  He  repeated  this  conviction  in 
1853.  Mr.  Darwin's  work  appeared  five  years  later,  and  the 
controversy  took  a  new  shape.  When  Sir  Charles's  "Anti- 
quity of  Man  "  was  published,  in  1863,  it  was  obvious  that  he 
no  longer  adhered  to  his  views  of  ten  years  before,  and  now,  / 
in  his  last  publication,  he  recants  his  former  opinion  as  for- 
mally as  he  then  annoimced  it,  and  declares  his  belief  that 
Lamarck  was  right. 

When  the  leading  authority  in  any  branch  of  science  an- 
nounces that  the  basis  upon  which  one  half,  and  that  the  most 
important  half,  of  his  science  rested,  is  insecure,  and  must  be 
removed  in  order  to  substitute  another,  constructed  on  an  op- 
posite principle,  the  public  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  avoiding 
to  take  sides  in  the  dispute,  nor  can  it  be  too  rigorous  in  ex- 
acting an  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  have  .caused  such 
a  revolution  in  opinion.  Sir  Charles  has  made  no  secret  of 
his  reasons,  which  are  elaborately  explained  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  and  we,  in  our  turn,  without  pretending  either  to  jus- 
tify or  to*  condemn  him,  shall  attempt  to  show  by  what  process 
he  has  reached  his  conclusions. 
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Eveiy  one  kno>T8,  or  sbould  know,  that  all  orgnuic 

whether  extinct  or  existing,  are  divided,  for  iResi 

fiificationj  into  two  groups,  the  one  comprir  i   ph 

other  all  animals  hitherto  discovered,  —  and  that  these 
in  their  turn  are  subdivided,  according  to  established  primdii 
into  snniUor  groups,  which  again  resolve  themselves  into  gr 
smaller  still,  until  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  we  arrive  itj 
last  possible  point  of  systematic  distinction.      These  la 
possible  groups  are  called  species,  but  below  ihe»Q  agsin  I 
physiologist  is  often  able  to  recognize  marked  Tarietie^  i 
fade  imfjerceptibly  into  identity. 

The  starting-point  of  claasifieation  is  therefore  the  efi^ 
and  every  geologist,  every  physiologist,  every  individual 
reads  a  page  of  any  scienti6c  work  dealing  ' 
theories  of  organic  life,  must  inevitably  be  lu 
by  the  inquiry,  What  is  a  species  ? 

Pew  scientific  men  woidd  to-day  venture  to  r  5  ' 
tation  by  defining  absolutely  the  meaning  of  > 
monest  and  most  elementary  term  in  their  vocabulary,  i 
which  the  whole  question  in  dispute  between  the  two 
of  physiologists  depends.  The  common  reader  imtst 
himself  by  considering  species  to  be  collections  of  individ 
wldcli  reproduce  their  like  by  generation,  and  are  ave 
sexual  union  in  proportion  as  they  are  remote  from  each 
ill  structure.  We  are  compelled  to  add,  however,  that  thit  i 
nition  would  probably  satisfy  no  scientific  pli     '  ^     ^^t. 

Excluding  microscopic  beings,  we  may  asbL     .    ..ut  tliefti 
between  one  and  two  millions  of  species  in  existjeoc©.    Y# 
are  far  from  suggesting  that  this  estimate,  vague  t1iou|! 
even  approaches  exactness,  or  that  science  is  at  all 
solute  on  this  point  than  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  dealini?i 
otlicr  essential  matters.     Every  jihysiologist  ha'* 
icate  sense  of  his  own  omnipotence  over  forms  w ..,. ..  ,,.,,^ 
the  misfortune  to  be  discovered  for  the  fir.st  time.     He 
liberty  to  class  them  as  varieties,  or  to  invent  for  tliem  a 
species,  according  to  his  individual  views  of  their  —  and  of  J 
own  —  impoi'tance*     Nor  is  it  merely  in  regard  to  newly ( 
covered  forms  that  this  liberty  may  be  exercised*     Man 
not  know  and  cannot  learn  whether  he  is  himself  one  specie 
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n.    All  the  varieties  of  human  beings  have  usually  been 
in  one  8j>ecie3;  but  so  gi-eat  ft  zoologist  as  Profesaor 
n*ii.«^MZ,  following  out  an  accepted  princijJo  to  its  strictly  logi- 
tBl  rei*ult,  recoguizea  in  the  different  races  of  mankind,  such 
the  ncf^ro,  the  Indian,  and  the  European  white,  the  distinc- 
'    'haracteristicft  of  as  many  true  species.     In  estimating, 
re,  the  number  of  known  sjiteciea  as  between  one  and 
o  millions,  we  ha^e  no  intention  of  implying  that  there  may 
r*^  '     '^' 'lions  more. 

re,  however,  classification  must  l>egin ;  and  so  far 
i  the  real  difficulty  is  concerned^  if  the  term  sfiecies  were  laid 
ido,  the  public  would  feel  a  considerable  relief.  The  essential 
K^int  is  U)  account  for  dietinction  at  all ;  ndr  is  it  worth  the 
riiile  of  any  party  to  attack  or  to  defend  the  arbitrary  classifi- 
tion  which  has  been  so  common.  Both  parties  would,  we  sup- 
x>6e,  be  glad  to  establish,  merely  in  the  interests  of  science,  any 
irljitrary  nileis*  of  classification  by  which  to  recognize  species, 
Htliout  prejudice  to  the  true  pomt  in  dispute ;  but  the  public 
no  direct  concern  in  so  purely  scientific  an  arrangement ; 
i  asks  only  to  know  what  are  the  causes  of  varieties  in  fonxL, 
ilier  specific  or  generic,  or  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
tliis  subject  the  difference  of  opinion  has  now  becom© 
ncilable ;  for,  while  all  the  highest  authorities  in  physi- 
,  with  but  few  exceptions,  maintain,  that,  notwithstanding 
exisit4:jnce  of  a  limited  facidty  for  self-adaptation  in  the  or- 
,  every  separate  form  has  yet  its  own  precise  and  un- 
ng  boundaries,  and  had  its  origin  in  a  distinct,  physical, 
irnal  act  of  creation,  the  followers  of  Lamarck  and  Darwin 
no  less  positively  that  no  such  absolute  boundaries  exist, 
that  every  form  of  organic  life  owes  its  peculiarities  of 
rtructurc  to  an  innate  capacity  for  change.  Science  has  only 
:hc»e  two  theories  to  offer ;  and  the  controversy  has  now  gone 
far  that  it  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  difficult  for 
[y  scientific  man  to  escajie  committing  himself  either  to  the 
me  tlieory  or  to  the  other. 

When  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  former  editions  of  the  **  Prin- 
ipleH,''  rejected  the  hypothesis  of  Lamarck,  and,  following 
3ttvier  and  Linnseus,  declared  his  belief  that  there  were  limits 
if  variation  from  original  types,  beyond  which  no  true  species 
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he  rested  mainly  tipon  the  assumed  fact,  tfiat^  Jit 

riment  proves  undeiiialjly  the  cousideraJjle  modifr 

h  a  sliort  period  of  domestication  may  prodoce  k 

plants,  it  proves  no  less  clearly  that  the  rate  d 

t  permanent,  and  that  beyond  a  certain  line  th?^ 

'  any  ehauge  at  alL     When  man  first  estiibMw 

a  wild  countryj  he  raay  find  aiiimak  wtiieb  m 

^.  .»JL      'ectJQii-  when  he  haa  [cm- 

i  p  they  may  become  cauti»>eii^ 

^  iictfl  may  be  developed,  auj 

9   to   offspring.      But  tb^rt 

ien^tl    a    i  o  habits  of  tho  special  if£ 
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capable  of  no  further       la  id  it  will  sooner  allow  itsM 

to  he  extermmated  tha  tiew  faculties-     In  the  sami 

manner  breeders  may  succe^        i  obtaining  an  animal  or  i 

plant  which  differs  strikingly  from  other  varieties  of  its  ip^ 

cics,  but  there  m  a  limit  to  this  ]>roces3.     We  have  saececded  ia 

breeding  the  raee-horse  to  a  high  point  of  speed,  but  we  shodd 

probably  go  on  breeding  indefinitely  without  obtaining  anypnh 

porlional  increase  of  speed-     The  oldest  records  confirm  thfi 

view  of  the  lixnited  power  of  variation  iu  species*     Mummiei 

preserved  in  Egyptian  tombs  prove  that  the  bnll,  the  di>g,  tl« 

cat,  tlie  erocoiiile,  even  the  wheat  which  grew  on  the  banks  (if 

the  Nile  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  did  not  merdr 

resemble,  but  were  identical  with  the  species  which  still  eai^ 

on  the  same  spot* 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  species  have  a  real  existence  is 
Nature  J  and  that  each  was  endowed  at  the  time  of  its  creatioi 
witli  permanent  attributes  and  organization,  Sir  Charles  was 
naturally  led  to  accept  tlie  general  doctrine  of  final  cniiac*. 
Since  tlie  indiyiduals  com|iosing  species  ore  averse  to  seiai^ 
union  in  proporl  ion  as  they  are  remote  from  each  otlier  in 
structure,  this  aversion  must  be  one  of  the  peculiarities  iriti 
wdiicli  species  were  endowed  at  the  beginning  for  the  purpis* 
of  maintaining  their  distinctness,  A  hybrid^  therefore,  tk 
offspring  of  individuals  beUmghig  to  separate  species,  ceuM 
not  be  fertile,  and  accordingly  one  principal  test  of  spa*!^ 
should  be  hybridity. 

Finally  J  Sir  Charles  was  obliged  to  meet  the  difficulty  wliidi 
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all  othera  is  most  embarrassing  to  a  geologiBt,  and  which 

^ely  to  have  pruved   the  turniiig-fjoint  of  his 

i^.<ii  tlioiigli  Lamarck's  transmutatioii  theory  he 

I,  thero  remains  the  curious  plienomcnon  of  progressive 

e*eluiiment  to  accoimt  fur,  —  that  successive  appearance  of  or^ 

^iic  lieings  ou  the  earth,  in  the  order  of  their  relative  perfec- 

loii,  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  curious 

iBcoveries  in  gcobgii'al  scieuce.     Sir  Charles  boldly  denied 

bu  fact.  ,  He  asserted  that  there  existed  no  argument  of  much 

reight  to  prove  that  there  had  been  in  truth  any  sucli  progres- 

iJve  development  of  organic  forms;  certainly  geology  furnished 

>*>  "**'-ittnt'nt  whatever  in  favor  of  the  fancied  evolution  of  one 

L  ^  out  of  another. 

■tiieTerthelcfis  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  highest  of 
pfri-*'fjgs,  man^  was  of  very  modern  origin,  and  the  autiquity 
1  was  precisely  the  question  with  which  Sir  Charles  now 
dertrjok  to  detJ.  He  found  all  the  geological  evidence  point- 
Hg,  not  to  the  original  creation  of  man  in  his  highest  tJT>e,  but 
the  gradual  evolution  of  that  type  from  one  less  perfect ; 
,  as  Sir  Charles  found  him  in  caves  and  gravel-pits,  was  a 
itep  downwards,  not  a  step  upwards.  Thus  he  was  led  back 
o  1h«'  theory  of  progressive  development;  and,  if  determined 
Tve  his  consistency,  he  must  have  accepted  the  doctrine 
'•*  ^-  ixrocahle  to  his  special  cast  of  mind,  that  the 
*  wliicli  shaped  the  world  had  not  yet  ceased  to 
it^  ajid  that  when  active  it  moved  still  by  leaps,  creating  new 
rms  at  will.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  present  edition  he 
I,  with  his  usual  caution,  reconsidered  tJie  reasons  on  which 
opposition  to  the  theory  of  progressive  development  was 
'1  :  and  although  he  still  thinks  that  the  subject  is  not 
her  clear,  and  tliat  tlie  fossil  testacea,  for  example, 
low  no  such  progressive  advance  in  organization  as  might 
'M»en  expected,  he  agrees  that  there  is  fair  ground  for 
iig  the  invertebrate  animals  to  have  flourished  before  the 
irtebrata,  and,  in  the  latter  class,  fish,  reptiles,  birds^  and 
alia  to  have  made  their  appearance  in  a  chronological 
:tnalogou8  to  that  in  which  they  would  be  arranged  ac- 
cording t-o  an  advancing  scale  of  perfection  in  their  organization, 
o  accept  the  fact  of  ])rogre8sive  development  was  with  Sir 
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Charles  only  the  first  stop  towards  Laiiiarck*8  ' 
transmutation  ;  Imt  geology,  as  he  had  said,  fiimisin 
gument  in  favor  of  the  eroluHon  of  one  species  out  of  i 
It  is  true  that  tliere  was  nothing  in  geology  to  forbldi 
belief,  and  Sir  Charles  ultimately  found  in  the  study  of  * 
floras  and  faunas  a  very  ingenious  line  of.  reasoning 
the  opposite  doctrine  of  special  creation ;  but  so  far  ais  ] 
evidence  of  transmutation  was  concerned,  gcolagy  had  iiotl 
to  offer*  Sir  Charles  had  no  choice  but  to  depend  upon 
Darwin. 

Uaving  stat43d,  in  1853,  his  reasons  for  rejecting  L 
theory,  Sir  Charles  gives  in  his  present  editiDn  the 
which  have  led  him  to  change  his  opinion.     Later  iiivo 
tions,  he  says,  have  convmced  him  that  the  facts  ar^ 
he  supposed  them  to  be.    He  was  mi«taken  in  sujit 
the  limits  of  variability  had  ever  been  reached,  or  ihax  \ 
peculiarities  which  actually  exist  in  Nature  might  not  ^ 
duced  by  the  process  of  selection,  as  the  race-horiol 
was  produced^  even  though  there  must  of  course  bis  an' 
mate  barrier  to  further  progress  in  any  particular  dir 
The  problem  to  solve  was  merely  whether  animals  and  pi^ 
owe  their  actual  forms  to  slow  development,  —  not  whether  I 
can  be  made  to  assiune  peculiarities  miknown  in  fact. 
more,  it  was  immaterial  to  prove  that  any  one  sliape  Haa 
permanent  for  a  length  of  time ;  since  it  is  not  the  fac 
remaining  unchanged  that  is  in  question^  but  the  on; 
change. 

In  his  thirty-sixth  chapter  Sir  Charles  offers  the  evid 
which  seems  to  his  mind  decisive,  that  the  limits  of  v« 
in  species  have  never  yet  been  reached.     As  he  qi 
cases  from  Mr.  Darwin's  work,  we  shall  imitate  his  examp 
a  certain  extent,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  wl       * 
very  familiar   to  persons  who  feel   enough  hn 
origin  and  destiny  to  give  tlicir  attention  to  this   qti 
Every  zoologist  who  attempts  to  prove  the  f^i     ':        *  '  1| 
isms  possess  for  self-adaptation  feels  in  the  ^ 
a  conviction  that  some  particular  group  of  animals  orj 
is  better  adapted  than  any  other  to  furnish  -       ' 
Mr.  Bates,  in  his  delightful  book  on  the  nat , 
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zona,  avows  that  \m  special  weakness  is  butterflies.     Na- 

fi,  he  saytj  has  written  on  their  delicate  wings  the  history  aud 

'' ' '       I  iGcies.    Mr.  Darwin  is  perhaps  most  devoted 

1  "^  the  pigeon  can  be  mated  or  married  for 

bf  aiid  it«  varieties  breed  as  trul^  as  any  true  species.    Nothr- 

;  can  be  more  ingenious  and  pleasing  than  the  train  of  argu- 

it  by  whicli  he  eliows  the  probability  that  all  tbe  one  bnudi-ed 

flfly  natoed  races  of  domestic  pigeons  are  true  descendants 

iiial  type,  the  rock^pigeon ;  and  we  shall  sum  it  up 

'  whole  theory  of  transmutation  seems  bound  hi 

%"alidity  of  its  results. 

k-pigeon  is  a  bird  of  a  elaty-blue  color;  its  tail  has 
1  dark  bar,  the  bases  of  tlie  outer  feathers  being  ex- 
»ally  edged  with  white ;  its  wings  have  two  black  bars.    Of 
supposed  descendants,  some  are  white,  some  black,  some 
^tted  with  cobjr,  some  mottled  ;    the  pouter  has  a  longer 
^y,  a  greater  number  of  sacral  and  aaudal  vertebrae,  l>roader 
n,  and  larger  breast-bone  ;  the  fantail  has  thirty  or  forty  tail- 
thers,  instead  of  twelve  or  fourteen  ;  and  in  some  breeds 
whole  skull  differs  in  outline  and  proportions.     AH  these 
hundred  and  fifty  domestic  breeds  may  be  crossed,  and  tlie 
tingrel  is  fertile.     Mr,  Darwin's  oliject  being  to  prove  that  all 
se  breeds,  with  their  extraordinary  diversities  of  structure 
habits,  were  only  natural  varieties  from  a  common  stock, 
adopted  the  following  process.     By  a  cross  between  a  white 
itail  and  a  black  barb  lie  obtained  a  mongrel,  in  color  either 
ck,  browu^  or  mottled.     A  second  mongrel,  also  mottled  or 
ky,  he  obtained  by  a  cross  between  another  black  barb  and 
,  —  a  whit^  bird  having  a  red  spot  on  the  forehead  and  a 
tail.     Coupling  these  two  mongrels,  t!ie  barl>fantail  and 
barl)-5pot,  he  got  a  third  variety,  which  proved  a  bird  of  as 
itiful  a  blue  color^  with  the  white  croup,  double  black  wing- 
r,  and  barred  and  white-edged  tail-feathers,  as  any  wild  rock- 
son.    This  test  of  the  origin  of  pigeons  was  also  to  a  certain 
Bnt  a  test  of  the  well-known  principle  thus  applied,  accord- 
Xo  which  characters  which  have  been  in  abeyance  for  many 
lerutions  in  both  of  the  parent  stocks  may  be  reproduced. 
Darwui  has  applied  the  same  process,  with  a  like  result,  to 
most  distinct  varieties  of  our  common  fowl,  and  suggests  a 
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wider  and  more  difficult  applicafion  in  tlie  case  of  the 
It  appears  that  asse^,  and  especially  their  foahs,  have  * 
ally  distinct  tmnnverse  bars,  like  those  of  the  zebra,j 
legj  and  sometioies  have  the  shoulder-stripe  also*     Th 
India  a  breed  of  horses  always  striped  in  the  same  war,] 
examples  of  tliis  peculiarity  have  been  collected  by  Mr* 
from  many  breeds  of  liorses  all  over  the  world.     The  mil 
cross  between  Uio  horse  and  the  aas,  is  frequently  marked! 
the  zebra.    The  hybrid  between  a  chestnut  mare  and  a 
quagga  was  much  more  plainly  marked  than  his  etire. 
finidly,  the  hybrid  between  the  ass  and  heniionuA»  neither  | 
eut  being  striped,  had  legs,  shoulders,  and  face 
ing  to  the  same  rule*     Hence  Mr,  Darwin  con^^  i 
horse,  ass,  hemionus^  quagga,  and  zebra  may  Iiato 
descent  from  some  animal  striped  like  the  zebnu 

The  evidence  accumulated  by  Mr.  Darwin  coQTinoedl 
Charles  of  his  mistake  in  assuming,  as  he  had  danef  Ibillj 
limits  of  variability  in  species  had  ever  been  practically  i 
The  result  in  regard  to  hybridity  as  a  natural  protect: 
species  was  equally  little  calculated  to  check  the  revolut 
Sir  Charles's  opmions.  Although  no  one  disputed  the  gen 
principle,  that,  in  proportion  as  animals  or  plants  are 
from  each  other  in  structure,  they  are  averse  to  tmion,  and  I 
offspring  tend  to  sterility,  yet  in  practice  it  was  fo 
the  gradations  were  so  delicate,  the  greater  or  leaa 
fertility  in  a  hybrid  so  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain, 
pared  with  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  fertility  iu  a 
in  other  words,  the  bomidary  between  species  and  varic 
on  this  side  so  vague  and  shifting,  as  not  to  warrtmt  the  i 
Ushment  of  any  absolute  law.  As  sterility  faded  into  hyhri<l 
and  hybrids  faded  uito  mongrels,  so  the  distinctions 
genera  and  species,  and  between  species  and  varietic 
into  each  other,  leaving  to  the  classifier  only  an  arbtt 
of  division*  Just  as  the  animal  and  vegetable  k^*'-' 
at  a  point  which  belongs  strictly  to  neither  or  t« 
are  groups  of  species  too  closely  allied  to  admit  of  any  in 
mediate  variety  being  classed  with  one  rathor  than 
neighbor. 

Tg  these  arguments  in  regard  to  the  variability  of  i 
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Cliarlea  haa  added  another,  and  we  belicTe  that  the  high 
nglifth  authorities  of  Mr,  Darwin's  school  consider  this  chap- 
on  Insular  FIora»  and  Faunas  to  lie  the  best  and  most  origi* 
d  in  the  new  edition  in  its  bearing  on  the  creation  of  species 
inu-iatioD.     Assuming  that  the  distribution  of  organic  forms 
*  '  nds  remote  from  continents  affords  as  sevei^e  a  test  as 
b  for  practical  application  of  the  theory  of  natural  se- 

ction. Sir  Charles  lays  down  the  principle,  that,  if  this  theory 
e  correct,  we  may  depend  upon  finding,  in  gy^tj  Island, 
aerely  offshoots,  more  or  less  varied,  from  the  nearest  conti- 
iental  fjmiilies  of  plants  and  animals.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
^ry  of  special  creation  be  correct,  there  is  every  reason 
}m  that  ii^lands  which  enjoy  the  richest  soil,  the  most 
led  conditions  of  height  and  exposure,  and  a  complete  sejv 
tion  from  all  other  land,  would  be  each  the  field  for  a  large 
generous  exercise  of  the  highest  powers  of  creation. 
iher  tliere  is  something  more  than  an  iiitellectnal  kinship 
cen  the  forms  of  life,  —  either  there  is  a  physical,  material 
,  without  which  life  is  impossilde,  —  or  we  may  expect  to 
id  the  proof  of  such  material  independAice  on  these  spots 
ere  Nature  has  1»een  prodigal  of  her  resources. 
Sir  Charles  has  selected  for  his  purpose  the  islands  with 
ich  he  is  best  acquainted,  the  Madeiras  and  the  Canaries, 
i  rally  he  believes  these  p^roups  to  have  been  always  in 
ao  insulation  as  now.  Thrown  up  by  volcanic  action  in 
lene  age  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  sea,  and  sm-rounded 
2one  of  ocean  nowhere  less  than  a  thousand  feet  deep, 
have  pursued,  during  many  millions  of  years,  a  course  of 
y  and  peaceful  development,  interrupted  at  most  only  by 
.sional  volcanic  convulsions.  Even  the  glacial  period  seems 
to  have  been  felt  here,  for  the  miocene  flora  has  survived 
le  shock  which  proved  elsewhere  so  fatal,  and  no  flowering 
>f  arctic  species  are  fomid  uj>on  the  mountains.  A  few 
1  erratics  alone  indicate  the  jjassage  of  icebergs.  No 
iore  favorable  spot  could  be  fomid  for  the  independent  devel- 
lent  of  organic  life. 

levertbelcss,  these  islands  are  no  exception  to  a  nilo  which 

been  found  applicable  to  all  islands,  that  an  affinity  can 

where  be  traced  between  insular  forms,  considered  as  a 
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whole,  and  those  of  the  nearest  coatitieiit^ — ^a  relat 
closer  than  that  which  connects  them  with  tlie  fauna  and 
of  remoter  regions.     Sometimes  this  affijiitjr  becomefi  ide 
as  In  the  British  isles,  and  shows,  that,  at  a  period  not 
mote,  the  whole  area  must  have  heen  a  part  of  the 
itself-    Even  now  a  rise  of  only  five  hundred  feet  would  exil 
the  main-land  over  this  whole  i*egion.    But  in  propoiiion  ; 
channels  which  separate  land  from  land  become  deefierJ 
resemblance  between  neighboring  faonaa  and  floras 
less,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  island  like  Madagascar^  oil  j 
spoeies  of   quadrupeds  differ  from   those  on   the   cont 
though  nearly  all  the  genera  are  the  same,  while  among  | 
other  members  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  the 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  resemblance  to  contincntiU  foe 
according  to  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

Beginning  with  the  higher  forms  of  organic  life,  wc  \i 
that  there  is  not  a  single  quadruped  of  any  description,! 
even  a  squirrel  or  a  field  mouse,  peculiar  to  the  iladcii^ 
the  Canaries.     With  a  single  exception,  there  is  an  entire,] 
sence  of  all  indigenous  mammalia  throughout  thene 
wliich  seem  so  marvellously  adapted  for  their  support,  aoAj 
exception  is  itself  quite  as  significant  as  the  rule* 
indigenous  bat.    We  are  left,  therefore,  to  assume 
the  creative  power  has  acted  arbitrarily,  refusing  t 
liigher  forms  of  life,  excepting  the  bat,  on  those  is 
that  the  presence  of  the  bat  is  due  to  the  power  of  fli{ 
its  progenitors  exercised  in  migrating  from  some  ne!£_ 
land*     In  the  latter  case  we  are  led  to  a  general  law  in  1 
to  insular  floras  and  faunas,  that  the  extent  to  whicli  sfvedo 
mammalia,  birds,  insects,  land-shells,  and  plants  agr^ 
those  of  other  lands  will  be  proportionate   to   the    facilil 
enjoyed  by  each  class  in  crossing  the  ocean.     This  is,  howe 
one  of  Mr.  Darwin's  laws,  with  which  the  tlieory  of  \ 
creation  can  scarcely  be  made  to  accord,  without  taking  frt 
the  latter  a  great  part  of  its  distinctive  character,  and  \mt 
little  more  than  a  mere  question  of  words  between  Ibe 
principles. 

But  if  Mr.  Darwin's  a  priori  reasoning  would  le 
infer  the  probable  absence  of  mammalia  in  such  a  sil 
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d»  on  the  other  hand,  require  a  very  great  gimilarify  be- 
©oa  insular  and  continental  species  of  birda.  In  this  case, 
,  the  argument  appears  to  hold  good.  Almost  all  tlie  birds 
^^■'^■•n,  the  Canaries,  and  the  Azores  are  absolutely  iden- 
'  ies  with  those  of  the  main4and.  As  regards  insects, 
ver»  which  enjoy  no  such  wide  and  independent  range  of 
■  ^  the  diversity  in  SfK^cies  is  very  great,  and  not  only 
f  them,  which  arc  wholly  unknown  to  the  continent, 
louri.Hh  on  the  islands,  but  each  (^roup  of  islands  has,  iii  this 
,  a  fauna  of  its  own,  although,  \yith  occasional  excep* 
he  genera  still  remain  common  to  all.  Sir  Charles  is 
linposed  to  suspect  many  of  these  peculiar  forms  of  a  descent 
"torn  raiocene  and  pliocene  proj^onitors,  and  the  probability  of 
ich  a  connection  is  strengthened  by  the  undeniable  affinity 
liich  the  vegetation  of  these  Atlantic  islands  shows  to  that  of 
lie  miocene  age.  Without  tlie  discoveries  at  Oeningen,  and 
jUewhere,  which  proved  tlie  extraordinary  range  of  the  mio- 
ne  flora  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere,  one  would  have 
oferred  from  the  presence  in  Madeira  of  what  are  now  Ameri- 
plants  the  existence  of  some  recent  direct  connection 
between  the  Atlantic  islands  and  the  Nortli  American  conti- 

ds  are  able  to  reach  remote  islands  by  flight;  insects  and 
lis  may  be  carried  by  the  birds  themselves,  by  floating  wood, 
ibly,  in  particular  cases,  even  by  gales  of  wind  or  ocean  cur- 
nts  ;  but  the  climax  of  difficulty  in  crossing  wide  expanses  of 
ter  falls  to  the  share  of  land-shells.  Yet^  if  we  turn  to  the 
'lolls  of  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  British 
,  more  than  two  hundred  in  number,  including  the 
>rkiiey8,  the  Shctlands,  the  Hebrides,  the  Scillies,  contain 
rpecies  absolutely  the  same,  and  not  ditfering  from  those  of 
lie  continent.  In  Madeira,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  do  the 
shells  differ  from  those  found  elsewhere,  but  the  diflerent 
p*oups  of  islands  are  independent  of  each  other  to  such  a 
degree  that  Port,o  Santo  and  Madeira,  only  thirty  miles  apart, 
lave  but  about  twelve  per  cent  of  their  land-shells  in  common, 
Und  in  this  small  fraction  are  contained  some  distinct  varieties. 
Nor  is  this  isolation  peculiar  to  modern  times.  Fossils  prove 
tbat  the  same  discordance  existed  in  the  pliocene  age,  only 
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about  eight  i>er  cent  of  the  shells  having  since  Iw^AniH  exti 
Sir  Charles  fraakly  confesses  that  hei'o  id  a  - 
has  not  yet  been  explained,  though  he  doea  not  u^.^^^^n  ui  i 
ing  an  explanation-     Obviously,  ou  his  theory,  iho 
of  these  mollnaks  must  have  been  brought  from  same 
nent,  and  he  may  etisily  assume  that  such  was   the 
although  ho  cannot  prove  the  mode  of  transit ;  but, , 
that  the  wide  channel  of  more  than  throe  hundred  niiks] 
tweeu  Africa  and  Madeira  was  no  barrier  to  the  pausiag 
s!ieUs„  it  seems  impossible  to  explam  why  a  channel  of  > 
thiily  miles  between  Madeii'a  and  Porto  Santo  ebould 
proved  a  barrier  so  effectual. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  maintained  that  bore  k  * 
deuce  iii  favor  of  the  theory  of  special  creation  not  a  jot  | 
striking  than  the  contrary  proof  furnished  by  tliu 
mammalia ;  although,  if  this  Ime  of  reasoning  is 
will  l»e  necessary  to  accept  the  extreme  doctrine  of  fm  &l 
creation  from  nothing,  not  merely  the  intervention  of  cr 
power  to  alter  or  adapt  an  existing  embryonic  ahape* 
doubt,  however,  whether  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  j 
party  to  maintain  the  local  origin  of  these  common  fora 
life.    Difficult  as  it  may  bo  to  explain  how  the  shell* ' 
brought  fi^om  a  distant  continent  without  beuig  brought 
a  neighboring  island,  it  would  be  still  more  difficult,  in 
would  verge  very  closely  on  the  ridiculous,  to  argue  tltat] 
omnipotent  and  beneticent  creative  power  wa«  exercis 
behalf  of  certain  species  of  Helix,  Bulimus,  PupEi  aiid  on  i 
behalf  alone. 

We  have  endeavoi^ed  to  state  as  clearly  as  possible  the  ] 
of  reasoning  by  which  so  conservative  and  so  en  - 
as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  been  led  to  adopt  ^  ,i| 

many  excellent  men  consider  revolting.     A  more  totifl 
jection  than  this  repulsiveness,  and  one  more  likely 
ence  scientific  men,  is,  tliat  Mr.  Dai'win  hsm,  after  all,  suii 
only  a  theory,  supported,  it  is  true,  by  the  greatest  ija| 
of  reasoning  and  fertility  of  experiment,  Init  iii  its  na 
capable  of  proof.     We  cannot  but  thuik  timt  Sir  Chu 
conscious  of  this  difficulty,  and  that  his  course  has  been  : 

ed,  not  merely  by  the  strength  of  Mr.  Darwin 'a 
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by  the  character  of  tlie  hypothesis  opposed  to  it.    There 
littl*>  in  tlje  old  system  calculat-od  t^  attract  scientific  sup- 
l,  «o  long  aa  zoolo^^istH  continued  to  invoke  an  apparently 
j^ilrary  and  supernatural  interference,  in  explanation,  not  of 
ritttions  from  established  hiw,  hut  only  of  such  as  each 
!ual  zoologist  deemed  t^  require  explanation ;  nor  was 
I  development  which  the  theory  received  xti  the  hands  of  its 
It  and  Itrilliant  supporter:?  of  a  sort  to  win  the  sympathy  of 
lind  so  practical  as  Sir  Charles  Lycirs,     As  we  understand 
hypothesis  of  special  creation,  Sir  Charles,  ui  accepting  its 
^cd  consequences,  would  have  argued,  that,  if  species  are 
li  distinct  entities,  permaiicnt  in  their  nature,  precise  and 
varjing  in  their  boundaries,  then  each  species  must  have  its 
type,  not  merely  physical,  but  ideal,  nc^t  approximate,  but 
solute,  with  which  all  its  varieties  and  all  its  functions  must 
aonize-    This  type  is  the  representative  of  a  pre-existent 
rer,  of  a  preconceived  plan  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  its 
tor.    The  organism  which  is  in  the  act  of  development 
as  from  step  to  step  ;  the  acorn  becomes  the  oak,  and  the 
ibryo  the  man,  through  many  intermediate  stages,  each  of 
ich  makoi^  possible  the  one  that  follows;  but  the  accom- 
ihed  result  is  not  merely  the  sum  of  these  intermediate  con- 
joas  ;  its  form  is  regulated  by  more  general  and  higher  reln- 
18 ;  it  is  perfect  oidy  whoa  it  has  assumed  the  shape  which 
ionizers  with  its  type.     The  crystal  is  not  a  mere  collection 
[molecules,  nor  is  its  form  regulated  by  the  mere  evaporation 
[water.     Or,  to  use  a  more  simple  analogy,  the  watch  is  not 
aere  combination  of  materials  ;  it  is  conijJete  only  when  it 
realized  the  conception  of  its  maker.     Organisms  in  Nature 
ive  witbin  themselves  a  vital  force  which  always  strives  to 
lize  this  conception  ;  and  this  vital  force  is  the  idea,  the 
already  mentioned,  incorporated  in  the  material  elements 
of  the  organism. 

This  theory,  if  we  understand  it  and  the  purpose  of  its 

thors  rightly,  is  a  logical  result  of  the  necessity  of  esplain- 

the  process  by  which  an  immaterial  creative  will  impresses 

fttself  Ufjon  inert  matter.     We  have  no  intention  of  questioning 

merits  of  this  hypothesis  ;  but  we  can  easily  imagine  that 

[Sir  Charles  Lyell  it  must  have  appeared  inadmissible,  since 
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Sir  Charles's  whole  strength  lies  in  the  direction  of  Realii 
while  tliis  is  essentially  au  idealistic  conception,  such  as 
English  miada  could  grasp  at  all.    To  fancy  Sir  Charles  Lf 
of  all  Englislmien,  in  the  act  of  grappling  '*  -    -'" 
controlling  an  organism,  woidd  be  an  u> 
incongruous  as  to  approach  annoyingly  near  the  laogba 
But  there  woidd  be  no  possibility  of  inducing  him  to  m^l  I 
discussion.     He  would  put  it  aside  at  once  by  some  such  altj 
native  as  this :  Either  the  type  exists  as  an  external 
fts  an  entity  independent  of  the  organism,  or  it  has   noi 
'  existence.     In  the  latter  case  it  is  snjierfluou^,  and  I  luay  i 
regard  it ;  in  the  former  ca&e  it  appears  to  me  impoesibk,^ 
I  do  not  care  to  discuss  it. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  physiologist  haa  no  choice  but  t^j  i 
either  tlicone  or  the  other  of  these  principles,  cither  tho 
'  trine  of  Lamarck  and  Darwin,  or  that  of  Von  Baer       '    ' 
at  all  events  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  pi, 
^ich  is  in  no  way  called  ujion  to  accept  either.     While 
controversy  is  still  raging,  we  are  bound  to  consider  ^     *    ' 
riea  as  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  partial,  liable  on  eu 
further  development  or  to  absolute  refutation,      Extren 
little  is  as  yet  known  with  certainty  on  the  subject,  tc 
to  warrant  any  unscientific  person  in  becoming  u  par 
either  opinion,  and  far  too  little  to  justify  one  party  iii ' 
nouneing  dogmatic  conclusions,  or  in   est-  '*»g< 

opponent.     Precisely  the  sajne  phenomena  ;  n 

sides  as  the  Imsis  for  arguments  diametrically  opposed  to  i 
other,  and  considered  in  each  case  decisive*     K^'  i^r,! 

example,  teaches  tlmt  all  animal  organisms  origiii  mi 

—  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  called  an  origin  which  it^eLf  orig 
in  something  still  more  remote.    The  egg  passes  into  urn 
ism,  the  organism  becomes  more  and  more  complex^  and,  i 
a  period  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  the  individual  10 
fected.     But  in  the  process  of  development  the  * 
through  the  lower  forms  before  assuming  the       ,^-  --- 
embryos  of  mammals  cannot  be  distinguished  at  a 
period  of  their  growth  from  those  of  birds,  lixanli*,  or  fic 
except,  perhaps,  by  their  size.    All  vertebrates  have  in 
embryo  fissures  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  the  rudim^^nte  of  | 
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only  the  lower  ones  develop  these  nidiments  into 
llnal  organs.  The  frog  first  develops  gills,  then  the  gills 
d»  and  he  breathes  tlirough  lungs.  These  are 
st  examples  of  a  lundameutal  rule  in  embryologj, 
be  special  type  is  always  evolved  from  a  more  genei'al 


bably  no  fact  has  had  more  weight  than  this  in  support  of 

ck's  doctrine  of  transmutation.     Why  should  the  feet  of 

of  birds,  and  the  hands  of  man^  rise  from  the 

i  form?     Why  must  the  frog  first  exist  as  a 

Why  must  a  crustacean,  as  we  are  told  by  Professor 

flirough  an  earlier  stage  of  life  as  a  worm,  and  be 

iito  an  insect  at  last  ?     Why  has  the  human  em- 

adimeutary  gills  and  a  tail  ?    Why  is  tlie  special  type 

<]  from  a  more  general  type  ?    Lamarck  replies, 

ni  is  as  self-evident  as  the  fact ;  the  later  form  is 

i  modification  of  the  earlier  form ;  there  is  a  bond  whicb 

I  all  animals,  and  this  ]>ond  is  the  material  connection  of 

it,  extending  through  hundreds  of  millions  of  years,  aiid 

by  an  infinite  variety  of  conditions^  but  never  inter- 

^,  never  ai'biti*arily  interfered  with,  never  losing  its  mate* 

iractcr* 

le  Laiuarck  and  Darwin  triimiphantly  point  to  this  con- 
as  the  only  reasonable  and  philosophical  inference  from 
amises,  their  opponents  no  loss  energetically  and  tri- 
itly  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  close  as  the  resem- 
11  embryos  may  be,  so  that  the  microscope  itself 
110  basis  for  distinction,  yet  not  one  animal  misses 
^per  development  or  grows  to  be  anything  other  than 
was  intended  to  become.     The  line  of  demarcation,  ajv 
Jy  so  slight  as  not  to  be  detected  by  human  skill,  and, 
ing  to  Lamarck,  so  variable  as  to  be  the  sport  of  the  will, 
I  is  one  more  rigid  than  steel.     A  bond  unites  all  animals, 
lie,  in  a  graduated  Series,  and  the  special  type  always  ap- 
be  evolved  from  the  more  general  type ;  but  the  bond 
I  of  the  intellect,  not  of  matter.     **  It  exists  in  the  Mind 
made  them*     As  the  works  of  a  human  intellect  are 
[together  by  mental  kinship,  so  are  the  thoughts  of  the 
spiritually  united.** 
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So  long  aa  the  high  authorities  of  science  ajrree  no  bettff^ 
than  this  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  their  owii  >  ^ 
public  at  large  muBt  be  contented  ta  wait  with   ,  . 

Bomething  more  decisive  is  learned;  and  perhaj>s  |  i 
bo  Ies8  difficult,  though  exercised  in  regard  to  a  laubjtK: 
involves  the  fata  of  all  mankiiid,  if  it  is  considered  thai! 
of  the  two  parties  which  are  in  such  eager  dispute  has 
fairly  met  the  problem  which  is  at  the  bottom  af  evt 
tliouglit.     IIow  is  it  that  the  rock-pigeon  has  bequc 
one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  true  races   of  descend 
many  qualities  which  it  did  not  possess  itself?     He 
special  creation,  miless  special  creation  and  natural  or  : 
aelection  ai^e  practically  the  same  thing,  and  tlie  whole  dkj 
a  mere  tpiestion  of  words.     Here  Mr,  Darwin*s  theory  exjJ^ 
nothing ;  it  merely  records  a  fact.     We  here  step  l»ey^ 
range  of  science,  and  begin  a  hopeless  attempt  to  atruj 
fii-st  causes. 

We  understand  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  guard   hLoiBelf 
carefully   on  tins  question,  as  on  similar  questions  iu 
geology,  from  the  charge  of  attempting  to  deal  with  theories 
a  fii*st  cause,   Mr.  Darwin  has  perhaps  given  to  his  theor 
UTiil  selection  too  close  a  resemblance  to  an  actual  orij 
force ;  but  Sir  Charles,  as  a  geologist,  deals  only  with  tfial 
"  before  him.    If  any  one  proposed,  as  any  one  easily  may  pr 
to  him  the  argument,  that,  in  throwing  the  qualities  of  \ 
species  back  into  the  organism  of  a  predecessor,  be  only  ] 
pones  the  evil  day,  and  at  the  end  of  all  thei^e  must  at  anyj 
be  one  act  of  special  creation  to  account  for  the  lowest  | 
form  of  life, —  and  if  one,  why  not  an  inde&nito  nunilpcrt- 
would  reply,  that,  for  his  own  part,  it  was  personally  a 
indifference  to  him  whether  ho  assumed  tiiat  the  fir^t  cau 
acted  once  or  ten  million  times,  or  was  acting  withoa1( 
The  one  liypothesis  was  no  more  inconsistent  with  ivli| 
perhaps  even  with  pure  reason,  than  the  otlier.     But  withj 
it  was  the  first  principle  of  philosophy  to  economise  forced  | 
positions.     He  sought  a  permanent  and  natural ,  nc 
and  fortuitous  development ;  and  as  the  evidence  offur 
Darwin  seemed  to  relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  im 
special  agencies,  he  would  be  acting  a  part  not  only  cq 
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ixis  life-long  habits^  but  thoroughlj  unphUoBophical,  if  lie 

insisted  in  tbeir  employment.     Aiid  if  still  further  pressed  as 

tl'  nise  of  all,  lie  woubJ  refuse  a  categorical  answer* 

'  I  u  *o..L.a  .ji  pmve  —  he  would  say  — that  the  Italian  language 

BW  out  of  the  Latin,  and  the  modern  Greek  out  of  clasBical 

[jk,  would  my  opponent  lie  thought  to  have  cnmjuon  sense, 

he  pressed  upon  me  the  quention  how  language  began,  and 

tliere  one  original  tongue  or  many  ?    The  subject  does  not 

^long  to  my  science. 

I  To  adopt  a  theory  is,  however,  only  a  preliminary  step,  and  it 
ly  creates  sui^rise  in  Sir  Charles's  case,  because  men  at  Ids 
rarely  have  the  intellectual  activity  to  quit  the  paths  in 
ich  their  minds  have  so  long  moved.  Now  that  ho  has  given 
formal  udlierence  to  Lamarck  and  Darwin,  we  have  a  right 
expect  from  him,  and  from  the  geological  school  about  him, 
ach  a  practical  application  of  their  new  instrument  as,  forty 
Bars  since,  ho  made,  with  so  much  success,  of  the  Iluttonian 
ifcoory  of  the  earth  ;  and  should  the  new  doctrine  prove  itself, 
will  not  say  absolutely  true>  but  sufficiently  near  the  truth 
bo  uaefulj  geology  ought  to  profit  by  it,  at  least  as  much  as 
did  by  Jlutton.  From  this  point  of  view  Sir  Charles's  work 
the  "  Antiquity  of  Man,"  though  only  four  years  old,  is 
ady  incomplete,  —  not  so  much  because  of  any  new  discov- 
im  as  because  its  autlior  would  probably  now  deal  wiUi  his 
^terial  more  boldly,  having  no  longer  to  prove  that  man  was 
It  of  very  recent  creation,  but  at  once  assuming  this  pomt,  on 
ke  theory  of  transmutation,  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  go- 
jig  beyond  it.  We  cannot  but  think  that  there  should  lie  here 
admirable  opportunity  for  American  geologists  and  physiolo- 
%nU  of  the  same  school  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon 
tlio  early  history  of  the  human  race,  if  not  absolutely  upon  its 
origin  ;  for  evidently,  according  to  Mr*  Darwin,  the  race  has  had 
a  development  in  America  not  unlike  those  insular  species  of 
plants  and  animals  which  Sir  Charles  describes  on  the  Atlantic 
isknnJs*  On  the  theory  of  selection,  man  was  not  indigenous 
in  ilmerica ;  he  was  not  a  development  of  the  lower  quadra- 
xuanous  forms  peculiar  to  our  country;  and  this  for  several 
reasons.    Our  American  monkeys  are  far  more  widely  sepa- 
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rated  physiologically  from  Old  World  monkeys  than  the  Amiri- 
can  Lidian  or  any  other  Americaa  type  of  man  is  sepani^l 
from  the  European  or  A^siatic.  If  the  i\iiierican  Indian  vi 
descended  from  the  American  monkey,  he  should  hare  notoi| 
noatrils  ^dely  fteparated,  but  also  thirty-six  teetli  and  a  ] 
hensile  tail.  This  last  peculiarity,  which  is  unknoum  to  the  I^ 
gifted  monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  is  of  special  tmportancA^ 
because  tlie  prehensile  tail  is  more  useful  than  a  leg  or  an  arm; 
and  it  is  obvious,  that,  on  Mr.  Darrin's  principlea,  a  rac^d 
men  with  so  useful  a  member  must,  in  a  wooded  country,  Ii^ 
had  enormous  advantages  over  their  tailless  neighbors*  Sii 
no  such  race  exists,  we  are  obliged  to  grant  to  the  ordinarr  1 
less  American  a  foreign  origin.  Perhaps  as  yet  no  perfei 
authenticated  evidence  of  man's  existence  in  America  preriii 
to  the  glacial  period  has  been  discovered,  but  such  evideuc 
scarcely  needed  to  make  the  fact  higlily  probable ;  fur  Iniu 
bones  and  implements  have  already  been  found  in  caves 
glacial  drift  which  leave  little  doubt  of  man's  contemp<>n 
presence,  and  it  is  against  all  probability  that  he  could  bd 
migrated  from  Asia  or  Europe  over  tliousands  of  niiles  of  h«^* 
ren  ice  and  sea  during  the  glacial  period  itself.  A  far  \ 
reasonable  hypothesis  is,  that  man,  like  the  jdants  and  Ici 
animals,  flourished  during  the  latter  part  of  the  warm  tarti^ 
age  about  the  pole,  and,  like  the  plants  again,  was  dril 
southward,  and  his  family  divided^  by  the  coming  of  the  gl 
winter.  Since  the  day  when  the  last  connection 
the  advancing  wilderness  of  polar  ice,  man  has  pn 
America  a  course  of  separate  development,  the  higliest  I 
which  was  seen  in  Mexico  and  Peru ;  and  there  seems  t^^ 
nothing  violent  in  supposing  that  most  of  the  slight  differen 
in  shape  and  color  which  characterize  many  North  Amerii^ 
varieties  of  Old  World  species  may  have  been  a  result  of  1 
same  process  and  of  the  same  amount  of  time. 

The  glacial  American  ought,  therefore,  if  ever  accn 
identified,  to  give  us  the  nearest  type  of  a  pliocene,  circuuip 
race,  and  beyond  this  America  can  tbrow^o  light  upon  the  j 
velopment  of  mankiud.     The  origin  of  man  will  thiiti  be  | 
far  baek  in  pliocene  times,  in  order  to  allow  for  hia  extc 
from  a  single  centre,  which,  under  the  Darwinian  gyisiemii 
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jty.  On  the  same  basia,  we  must  allow  at  least  a  miocene 
raiigrudoti  to  the  platyrhine  monkey  which  first  came  to 
A  rica  with  his  thirty-six  teeth  and  his  prehensile  tail,  while 
iist  be  prepared  to  find  the  origin  of  the  monkey  tribe  it* 
self  disappear  in  the  enormous  gap  which  divides  the  eocene 
^  '  »ceous  age.    In  all  this  there  would  be  nothing 

Ith  our  present  vague  geological  knowledge  ;  for, 
iJtbaugh  no  pliocene  man  has  yet  been  identified,  few  geolo- 
gists would  care  to  deny  the  ix>ssibility  of  his  existence,  while 
an  eocene  monkey  not  unlike  an  American  type  is  known  to 
have  lived  in  Switzerland.  All  that  we  have  assumed  is  the 
*  "'  '' ^  I  rck's  hypothesis,  a  purely  scientific  matter,  about 
11  certainly  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion* 
Henby  BaooKS  Adams. 


Art.  V, — ^Epic  Philosophy. 


OBiER  begins  the  Iliad  with  *'  Sing,  Goddess,"  as  if  not 

self,  but  a  divine  being,  were  the  true  poet.     Shall  we 

^se  that  his  iji vocation  is  merely  formal?  that  it  is  con- 

-ly  addressed  to  Nothing?     To  do  so  were  to  appreciate 

the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  Homer.    Were  it  not  also  ta^ 

ret  the  law  of  all  language  ?     Words  arc  never  empty 

s  at  the  outset;  it  was  only  a  veritable  meaning  that 

made  tliem.     Men  do  not  go  about  consciously  giving  names  to 

"  s.     As  well  suppose  a  living  body  to  have  come  into 

liout  the  action  of  any  organizing  force  as  persuade 

one^s  self  that  language  is  originated  without  belief.   Words,  like 

men,  muy  grow  old  and  die  ;  but  only  by  smcere,  vital  action 

are  they  Ijorn.     It  is  true  that  defunct  vocables  sometimes  have 

their  Hades  here  above  gi'ound,  wandering  about  as  shadowy 

semblances  of  their  former  selves,  neither  well  dead  nor  yet 

aUve.     But  Homer  belongs  to  the  young  world ;  and  his  words 

are  not  merely  living,  they  are  in  excellent  health,  with  red 

in  them,  and  a  bloom  on  the  cheek.    When,  therefore. 
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he  flays,  "  Sing,  0  Goddess/*  one  may  lie  sum  ihnt 

tion  is  no  piece  of  perfunctory  complimeutj  but  thai  ma  iid 

kccpB  pace  with  his  tougiie. 

Upon  whom  does  he  call  7     The  que&tioti  may  be  msi 
interest,  for  tliere  is  in  this  part  of  the  old  Greek  niyi 
profound  significance,  a  fine  soul  of  meaningv  which 
true  for  us,  and  will  be  true  forever,  however  ila  ftinnd 
prove   transitory   or  grow    strange.     The  '^Godilp^   *"  ' 
Muse^  —  the  Muses  considered  as  one  divinity, 
agam,  were  said  to  be  daughters  of  Zeus  ami  Hnoc 
Memory.     It  will  be  no  waste  of  study  to  iufjuire  into^ 
nificance  of  tliis  parentage,  and  with  Homer's  devout  np\i*.^ 
mind. 

Zeus,  in  the  old  Hellenic  conception,  is  the  eterniii  ^  'ue, 
imitive,  sovereign  genius  of  being.     The  physical  mc 
the  word,  we  are  told,  is  s%,  the  pure  heaven,  chajigek 
embracing ;  but  by  a  deeper  and  truer  meaning  it  denote«| 
inner  divine  sky  of  the  soul,  rounding  in,  with  {t«  tranala 
indivisible   unity,  the  divided  opacity  and  discord  of 
**  From   One   all  tilings  proceed,  and  into  the  same  um\ 
solved,"  says  Musaeus,  as  quoted  by  Diogenes  Lat-rtius,     Zi^4 
this  One,  but  rather  in  the  moral  sense,  that  of  rule^  th 
the  more  metaphysical  sense,  which  Musaaus  seoms  to  km 

•  AU  iitricttv  primitivt*  words  goem  to  have  at  first  a  like  t^ 
pbj«it!nl-*p!rittiaK    Tt  is  the  irick  of  lexlcogrmphcrs  to  rcpn-fen  r 
ing  lie  primary,  the  higher  sen«>e  «w  onljr  seofrndiur  and  ittp^^rinddoeU.     Ldi 
thia  procedure  iti  a  single  insUinco*     The  origtiiiit  sense  of  rvv/iut   it 
Mtraftjht;  the  wcotidary  eeriftc,  ri<jht.     Wo  turn,  hoWfgviT,  to  tlie  root,  i 
thfU  the  Titiflrest  word  to  tliis,  formed  imriicdintdy  from  it*  H  ttt  (rf'^tli, 
stniiij^h tuner  in  the  stinctly  monil  «cn!«c.     Could  eridcupc  be  rl- 
meonin^  was  in  the  word  from  the  firat,  lit  tlie  mot  of  il»  nod  t 
mt're  arti'rthoaK**t»  *^c  lexirographer  ha*  followed,  not  the  in*lii 
but  his  own  whim  of  ophHon  1    1  cannot  but  anticipitc?  a  ^ufi- 
fact»  one  day,  that  man  »s  «  spejikcr  only  aa  ho  in  a  spirirn 
seniiiihiliry  joined  with  a  Jowcr  kind  of  imprcfilbility  tc'  ; 
first  the  words  are  held  a$  common  pro|wrty  by  the  two  pro.! 
their  twofold  fhnractcr  for  a  long  time,  it  lUiiy  l>e,  eKptiritlv 
meant  originaUy,  I  snpj>o«ie,  both  n  phyical  object,  and  n  spiniiml  roytlU 
by  that  object ;  but  to  the  finit  nnmera  thi*  nit^nninj^  wa^  »tri».'tly  fitn|;l«,  | 
VVbun  rt^Hectivc  didcriininiition  bcgan^  and  the  word,  in$t(»ul  of  biiiiig  \ 
itaelf,  and  made  to  bear  two  widely  dijitinrt  mcAuIti^.  like  our  word 
wholly  over  to  the  higher,  the  iodkation  ii  that  this  import  was  this  tii<>m  pni^ 
in  it  from  the  start. 
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It  IB  the  testimony  of  language  that  man  uttered  bis 
ion  of  this  comprehending  One  when  he  first  said  shy ; 
since  such  an  object  must  have  been  among  the  earliest 
ed,  we  can   trace  that  supreme  recognition  to  the  very 
mn  of  his  conscious  being.     All-comprehending,  all-recon- 
spiritual  unity,  —  it  is  an   import  which   the  soul  en- 
es  from  the  first  and  forever.     And  this  is  the  Homeric 
t,  progenitor  of  tlie  Muse, 
the  other  hand,  Mnemosyne,  Memory,  symbolizes  the  simi 
of  such  things  as  memory  is  concerned  with,  —  incident, 
ident,  eyent,  whatever  happens.    In  wide  contrast,  there- 
ore^  to  the  peace  of  eternity,  she  images  the  storied  variety 
id  conflict  of  time,  the  world  of  things  eventful,  —  of  multi- 
icity^  diversity,  contrariety,  contention,  the  surface-world  of 
and  man,  with  heterogeneity  and  mutation  for  its  insep- 
u,       .  clmrncteristics. 

Thus  in  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne  we  have,  on  the  one  side,  the 
miverse  in  the  everlasting  peace  and  rest  of  pure  unity, — on 
he  other  side,  the  universe  in  the  character  of  dividedncss, 
thangefulness,  with  a  myriad  of  diverse  features  and  conflict- 
ng  energies,  here  playing  through  a  colored  phantasmagory 
>r  magic  mutation,  there  yawning  in  chasms  of  hate,  set  against 
iteelf,  crashing  in  upon  itself,  blind  with  contending  passion, 
itack  with  tragic  fate.  From  these  opii^xsites  the  Muse  is  born, 
'om  these  as  at  once  oj>posite,  and  yet  joined,  made  one  in 

love. 

e  Muse,  then,  is  that  symphony  of  existence  which  arises 

the  conjunction  of  these  two  terms.  Spiritual  Being  in  its 

ntial  pure  oneness,  and  the  world  of  finite  character  and 

m,  of  diversity  and  evanesecncG,  the  world  of  time.     This 

innction  is  Music,  —  *'  music  of  the  spheres,*'  in  the  Pytliag- 

n  phrase:  an  imagination  peculiar  to  Pythagoras  only  in 

nil  of  statement*     It  is  upon  this  melodious  Voice  of  the 

that  Ifomer  calls  devoutly,  and  of  which  he  would  be  but 

rejKirter  or  secretary. 

fere  we  lay  hold  upm  the  prime  fact  by  which  he  stands  as 

type  of  poetic  genius.     To  him  it  is  existence  itself  that  is 

eful.     Through  the  diversity  of  chs^racters,  the  conflict  of 

ions,  and  the  whirl  of  events,  the  divine  secret  of  the  world 
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sings  to  his  soul.*    The  impassioned,  it  may  be  infuriitc,! 
ing,  warring,  woe  of  time  gives,  as  he  deems,  li  '  :* 
of  wliicU  the  Spirit  of  the  All  makes  up  its  elei 

That  antique  imagination  may  be  embraced  with 
modern  conviction.     Zeus  and  Mnemosyne  syi  /   '     ? 
two  opposites,  of  which  poesy  is  the  weddinjr 
ever  truly  sings,  be  it  *'  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel**  or  On 
jEschylus,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  or  that  of  the  ] 
eion,  sings  their  espousal.     The  imiverse  is  unity ; 
in  spiritual  peace  and  poise  forever.    The  sky  is  never cloui 
only  the  earth  is  clouded.      Nevertheless,  there  is  the  co 
antithesis  to  this  wholeness  and  repose,  —  antithesis  eip 
in  ten   thousand  shapes,   and  pushed  with  such  inexoi 
energy  and  excess  that  we  wonder  how  the  bands  of  • 
do  not  burst,  and  suffer  the  world  to  welter  in  imniitig 
craze*    Opijositions  aud  emulations  arise,  multiply,  rage^j 
appetite  by  what  they  feed  on  ;  coimtless  tribes  of  creati 
only  by  slaughter,  created  to  kill ;  existence  sprouts 
in  horns,  fangs,  tusks,  claws,  while  from  its  horrid 
venoms,  hates,  envies  distil,  and  drip,  drip  upon  its  own  \Aii 
ing  heart ;  hungry  pestilences  devour  nations,  —  then,  like  I 
boa,  retire  and  sleep  into  new  hunger,  that  they  may  return  I 
new  feast;   **  the  earthquake  smacks  its  mumliling  1 

some  thick-peopled  city,"  or  the  volcano  binds  about  it,  v. 

Uving,  a  shroud  of  fire ;  strife  is  around  man,  and  strife  i»  vttH 
in  him;  the  lightning  thrusts  its  blazing    scymitar 
his  roof,  the  thief  creeps  in  at  his  door,  and  I'emor:?'.  -     - 
heart.     Who,  looking  on  these  things,  does  not  acknowledpi 
tliat  man  is   indeed  fearfully  as  well  as  wonderfully  made! 
Who  would  not  sometimes  cry,  0  that  my  eyes  were  a 
tain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep,  not  tlie  desolations  of  Id 
alone,  but  the  hate  of  Israel  to  Edom  and  of  Edom  to  kp 
the  jar,  the  horror,  the  ensanguined  passion  and  ferocity  ol'J 
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•  Virgil,  oTi  the  contrury,  regnnls  bim«elf  onlv  m  the  flingi^r.  It  h  ^^^^  ^ 
fttinouTJcirip  himself  a*  such,  Iw  triaki-s  a  tbrnial  invociition  to  tin?   * 
even  fontial  proprictv  in  doing  so.     For  he  dues  not  pray  the  l^i.-uu. 
for  lib  c*itr  the  melody  of  cxUtcnco,  nor  cveu  to  exait  his  »on\  and  miUte  tt  i 
dinus»  hut  onlj  to  aj^KjlogiKe,  if  po»si)>k%  for  the  strange  conduct  of  tbi»  OUmp 
Mihi  cmutas  memora :  Let  the  Mase,  sioee  she  risits  in  that  fiimily,  tvtl  what  id  <ffl 
Juno  to  pursue  with  revenges  that  rtimnrkably  luoe  ttuu),  mjr  heiu. 
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But  when  wo  would  despair,  behold  we  cannot.    Out 

|oon8ciouti  heart  of  huraaiiity  issues  forever,  more  or  less 

a  voice   of  infinite,  pure   content :  "  Tlion^h  I  walk 

en  the  valley  of  the  slmdow  of  death,  I  will  fear  nn  evil; 

5U  art  with  me.*'     SomctimeB,  when  our  trial  is  sorest, 

?iCO  is  clearest,  '  *  as  from  the  jaws  of  death  and 
lea  of  helL     Aiv.  iiiiug}i  the  tears  fall,  they  hecome 

as  they  fall ;  and  the  sorrow  that  begot  them  weara 
II  die  di  '  ^'  its  more  than  regal  felicity.  We,  too, 
^the  rest  ;; ;  the  changele&s  axis  is  here,  it  is  in  our 

and  around  it  all  the  movement  of  existence  becomes 


rnal  rest,  endless  unrest, — ^  rest  and  unrest,  it  would 
^t  the  same  universal  whole.  There  is  comprehending 
that  nothing  invadcB,  nothing  eludes  ;  there  is  yawn- 

sm  that  gooms  to  go  through  the  world,  cleaving  its 
Every  globule  of  existence  spins  between  these 
bcilahle  opfKisitcs.  Ajid  yet  they  are  not  irreconcil- 
l>r  they  art  reconciled,  though  it  be  ineffably, 

it  is  this  tossing  rest,  this  multiple  unity,  this  contradio- 
%d  cou tending  identity,  that  makes  the  universe  ej>ical ; 

rejtresent  this  within  practicahle  limits,  embodying  in 

speech  the  enticement,  the  awful,  infinite  charm  of  that 
»ry  forever  resolved  and  forever  remaining,  is  the  gi'and 

the  epic  artist. 

poet  is  the  restorer  of  wholeness.  He  can  strike  the 
Bal  chord,  that  of  identity,  or  spiritual  unity.  But  he  does 
bsenT,  not  by  confounding  distinction,  bliuTing  charao- 
hiding  difference,  explaining  away  contradiction,  but, 
fie  contrary,  by  displayhig  them*  No  one  adheres  with 
ity  religious  like  his  to  sfKicial  character,  finite  fact. 
lual  feature  and  complexion,  the  peculiar  expression  of 
sets,  the  circimistance  and  finest  edge  of  all  events,  are, 
are,  sacred  to  him,  and  come  forth  IVom  beneath  his  pen 
in  exquisite,  loving  exactness  of  rendering.  He  will 
^u  form,  color,  maimer,  gait,  garb,  tone  of  voice,  measure 
^ire,  tune  of  thought ;  minute  he  will  be  as  Nature  her- 
^tiling  small  to  him  which  is  characteristic;  his  very  hu- 

mdition  he  will,  as  it  were,  forsake,  to  spring  with 
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grass-blades  and  hum  with  beeg,  to  ripple  with  the  rip 
wheat  and  pass  in  the  Bhadow  of  flying  clouds,  to  daiicc  i 
sunshine  on  the  sea,  or  join  its  Bprite-like  hide-and-^cek  i 
quivering  leaves  ;  sorrow,  too,  and  dismay  he   will  depctJ 
with  a  kind  of  love,  —  tempests  that  rage  acrosg  the 
fields  of  humanity,  clothed  m  night  and  whirling  al^jtiglum 
rent  from  the  tree  of  life,  —  frosty  that  descend  untiadji 
vernal   years,  to  leave  their  blosBoms  shriyelled  mi  all ' 
glory  of  their  garniture  gone  forever  ;   and  by  this  cliaae^j 
versiries  and  celeljration  of  contradictions  be  will  bring  o«t^ 
refrain  of  the  living  whole,  the  repose,  the  unity,  the  i 
content  of  being. 

Contrast  this  procedure  with  that  of  the  mere  gcDfi 
Tlie  latter  spares  himself  all  this  delicate  and  subtile « 
tude,  very  likely  thinks  it  trivial.     Betaking  himself  to  ( 
eralities,  he  evaporates  one  generality  into  another  more  t 
and  vague,  and,  by  an  incessant  elimination  of  feature,  i 
finally  at  a  statement  the  most  general  possible.    Atbeitl 
has  attained  only  congruity,  not  consanguinity*     Hie  I 
holds  together,  suppose,  in  itself ;  it  does  not  bring 
tures,  together ;  it  does  not  awaken  tlie  sense  of  a  uniT 
kindred,  wherein  the  one  immortal  heart  is  felt  to  heat 

Even  the  naturalist,  patient,  tireless  observer^  faithful  \ff)k] 
good-will  to  Nature  in  her  speciality  and  her  unity  m^  ■ 
draw  creatures  into  association  only  by  mere  {M>iuta  of  l 
resemblance,  as  two  kinds  here  by  a  likeness  in  the  ho 
kinds  tliere  by  a  similarity  in  the  hide,  again  two  kinds  I 
proximation  in  the  shape  of  a  scale.     There  is  a  catalo 
superficial  resemblances,   not  community.     The  poet  do 
thus  go  on  merely  to  enumerate  points  of  external  peculi 
and  resemblance ;   he,  on  the  one  side,  delineates  the 
ual  thing  in  the  very  feature,  color,  and  aroma  of  itB 
being,  yet,  on  the  other  liand,  keeps  up  the  interior  com 
tion  of  each  with  all.     Not  by  dead  similarities,  but 
ing,  flowing  fellowship  of  heartrlanguage,  do  the 
voiceful  Nature  blend  and  symphonize  in  his  thonght, 

Mr.  Ruskin  censures  a  dictum  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,! 
effect  that  poetry  deals  only  with  what  is  geneml  and 
nent,  to  the  exclusion  of  transient  particulars.     The  elciqiittt 
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|c5  brings  forward  good  instances,  witli  winch  Wordsworth 

^rod  him  an  abundant  supply,  to  show,  on  the  contrary,  that 

j:X)et  has  an  inevitable  eye  for  minute  traits  and  evanescent 

{(gspf^ssion.    The  truth  is  parted  between  tbem;    The  poet  sees 

.(he  ^^^rying  surfaces  of  Nature,  and  feels  hi  them  her  constant 

ijiear^*    By  a  dehcately  true  portrayal  of  what  is  most  limited 

id     transient,  he  appeals  to  a  sentiment  miiversal  and  pcren- 

Playing  with  the  play  of  Nature,  flitting  with  wtuged 

k  fciicy  through   all   the   variety   of   her  manifold  forms  and 

m,  chai  %  ging  hues,  he  yet  feels  in  all,  and  by  the  magic  of  melodi- 

^estioii  can  make  others  to  feel,  that  inner  identity,  that 

iiig,  ineffable  return  into  oneness,  which  in  the  hidden 

rftauc^tmarj  of  existence  is  a  joy  of  espousal  foreyer.    It  is  the 
ringing  of  tliese  marriage-bells  of  Nature  that  is  the  music  be- 
N,  liitMl  the  words  of  his  verse, 

*r*o  be  cordially  sensible  of  an  illimitable   kindred,  which > 

ver,  is  not  only  boundless  m  scope,  but  diviue  in  khid, 

ir  far  and  richer  in  every  beautiful  claim  and  blessed  re- 

tlian  any  blood  relationship,  —  is  it  not  a  surpassing 

;ht  ?    But  the  felicity  comes  to  the  last,  finest  edge,  when 

may  enter  into  this  immortal  fellowship  without  loss  of  m- 

iTirlual  character,  and,  speaking  there  only  his  own  vernacular, 

ly  jom  by  means  of  it,  and  with  no  foreign  nor  provincial  ac» 

iu  that  language  of  the  heart  of  humanity  wherein  was 

yet  a  confusion  of  tongues* 

an  is  a  stranger  in  the  world,  looking  on  with  remote,  un- 

i^t.'A   eye,  till  the  Muse  make  him  at  home  there,    ITiis, 

-  upon  all  that  seems  most  shut  up  to  itself,  most  sot 

I  from  the  spirit  and  sympathy  of  man,  awakens  a  surpris* 

ti  .j_  refrain  of  fellowship  in  his  breast.     Now  he  lives  a  life  not 
I M  )uiided  by  the  limits  of  his  individual  constitution.    It  is  as  if 
b    Oil  invisible  system  of  nerves  i*amified  £i*om  bis  breast,  with  a 
pole  in  every  passing  shadow,  iu  every  star,  in  whatsoever  has 
Ibrin  of  being  or  seeming  to  the  sense.     Once  that  this  is  rightly 
tifl^iressed,  his  own  being  is  reflected  in  all,  claimed  by  all ;  his 
vuioe  has  an  illimitable  echo ;  his  heart  blends  its  beathig  with 
he  va&t  rhythm  of  Natm'e ;  everywhere  are  relation  and  re- 
ponse  ;    from  sun  and  moon  look  down  glorified  human  faces  ; 
vt'ood  and  river  teem  with  half-humanities,  that  sway  in  the 
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trees  and  slip  in  tbo  tide ;  from  tlie  lifted  monti 
from  the  waste  graudeur  of  the  rericent,  ueverH!OTi 
comos  a  language  at  once  theirs  and  liia  own  ;  the 
claims  kindred  from  beneath  his  feet^  and  tlie  blia 
a  stone  ou  the  moor  moves  him  with  some  de6|>  b 
as  if  if  wore  inscrutably  inwrought  with  Bhadowj  mtm 
tJie  cradle  and  the  mother'^  lullaby. 

The  poet  can  touch  these  nervcSj  and  gire  sjmpa 
hap|)ine83  of  that  unmeaatired  scope*  But  he  can  tiiu 
them,  obaerre,  only  at  their  pobis  ou  the  surfaces  of 
Of  this  a  suffieieut  suggestion  is  given  by  the  econom; 
human  body.  The  brain  itself  is  insensitive;  it**  fee 
least  its  pleasurable  feeling,  is  found  at  the  fingers'  endi 
surfaces  and  extremes  of  the  body.  80  it  is  that  this 
sal  heart  in  man  is  to  be  hap]jily  awakened  only  at  the 
ends,  the  farthest  reach,  of  its  manifold  relationship. 
it  is  that  the  purest  poetry  is  most  objective.  This  touc 
heart  healtliily,  where  the  nerves  of  imaginative  ey 
come  to  the  suifaco.  Introspection,  on  the  contrary, 
the  system,  and  strikes  the  nerves  midway,  heuce  is  m 
ful  and  painfiiK 

It  is  only  in  the  sense  of  unity  with  the  who] 
heart  finds  peace.  Chasm  is  brutal.  Yet  he  who  seeki 
otherwise  than  in  the  diversity  of  Kature  and  movon 
life,  he  who  seeks  it  by  prying  and  intrusion,  find*, 
charmed  repose,  but  only  sickness.  Natin*e  sings  to  hi 
respects  her  secret ,  and  who  only  by  a  reverent  rem, 
comes  near;  and  he  who  sings  to  others  will  scrup 
keep  up  the  polarity  of  life,  displaymg  identity  onljf. 
the  medium  of  peculiarity. 

Take  as  an  illustration  Burns's  '*  To  a  Mouse." 
bcastie"  is  represented  to  the  life,  its  habit  and  coni 
without  varnish. 

*'  That  we©  bit  heap  o   leaves  an'  slibWc 
Has  cost  thee  niony  a  weary  fiiUilc  I " 

Leaves  and  stubble,  got  by  nibbling:  this  is  a  vcritaMc! 
no  transparent  sham,  like  Piyden*s  "Hind   and  IM 
which  are  seen  at  a  glance  to  be  no  more  than  a  j>air(! 
and    dried  theologues   masquerading   on  four  legs,  irU 
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are  evidently  broomsticks.  But  while  a  mouse,  it  is  yet 
;  and  the  poet  only  brings  his  delineation  to  ripeness, 
a  he  says, — 

"  Me,  thy  poor  earthborn  companion 
And  fellow  mortal." 

outward  circumstance  retains  its  distinction,  the  hearts 
ih  and  beat  together,  and  we  have  a  truly  poetical  situation, 
merson's  "  Humble-Bee  '*  furnishes  an  illustration  that  will 
'  even  closer  inspection ;  for  the  external  peculiarity  is 
m  yet  more  pointedly,  while  the  interior  sympathy  is  not 

though  suggested  with  a  delicate  reticence  that  adds  to 
liarm.  The  painting  is  so  minutely  and  exquisitely  exact 
I  have  sometimes  said,  should  Nature  one  day  lose  the 
I  of  bees,  and  forget  what  they  were,  she  might  recover 
'^pe  from  this  model.  Yet  who  reads  without  feeling  that 
Lomble-bee  is  one  of  us  ? 

"  Yellow-breeched  philosopher," — 
3s  not  come  jarring  in,  but* belongs  there;  and  because 
;j)en  stroke  of  sympathy  —  in  which,  however,  the  humor 
I.  ints  at  distinction  —  is  consistent  with  a  piece  of  painting 
\  active,  we  have  here  a  poem  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word. 
^6  effect  is  reached,  when  a  peculiar  human  character  is 
'  tured  that  we  at  once  perceive  its  remoteness  from  our- 
^  and  feel  it  all  in  ourselves.  The  more  entire,  isolated, 
":iroachable,  the  more  poetic  its  impression,  if  only  it  be 
-  3)icted  that  to  every  stroke  of  the  delineation  our  hearts 
te  response.     The  more  peculiar  it  shows  itself,  the  more 

it  awaken  in  us  the  sense  of  our  conmiunity.     This  is 

■^• 

may  be  said,  then,  that  poetry  is  the  expression  of  com- 
inding  spiritual  unity  by  means  of  that  which  opposes  and 
t^ently  denies  it.  This  definition,  however,  is  here  only 
Lsional.  I  hope  soon-  to  substitute  for  it  another,  which, 
^  embracing  this,  shall  be  more  adequate.  At  present  let 
3tain  with  precision  what  is  in  this. 

rst,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  character  of  things  which  is 
sed  to  their  unity  with  the  soul  must  not  be  in  its  own 
i  denied.  Even  to  disguise  it  there  is  to  make  its  sub- 
ent  identification  with  tlie  heart  ridiculous.    Dress  the 
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mouf^  in  jacket  and  tTonsers,  as  we  sometimes  see  monkc 
the  street,  then  say,  **  Fellow  mortal,"  and  the  by-staiidera  b^ 
uut  laughing.     Set  the  bee  to  diBcoursijig  on  fate  and  ftte-i 
and  "  yellow-breeehed  philosopher  **  loses  its  tone  of  Obc  i 
pathetic  humor,  to  become  a  sorry  jest. 

Oh.sorve,  secondly,  that  the  separation  of  objects  fixmi^ 
heart  of  the  poet  and  of  man  is  maintained  by  one  ordc^r  ( 
prehension,  while  the  identity  exists  ouly  to  another-     The  i 
is  bluntly,  stubbornly,  indomitably  maintained  by  the 
understanding ;  the  other  is  melodiously  affirmed  by  iho  n 
ining  heart,  eternal  priest  at  the  marriage  altars  of  Na 
Moreover,  it  is  the  interest  of  imagination  timt  tlie  prosaic  j 
uliy  should  hold  its  ground,  yielding  never  an  inch. 
can  bo  no  espousal,  if  there  is  no  duality, — ^no  n 
less  there  are  two.     The  sense  of  spiritual  com^w>.M.i;  /, 
over  somewhat  which  contradicts  it;  and  it  is  thia  plaj 
over  which  constitutes  the  poetic  act.    Tlie  imagination  MitsfS 
confusion,  though  it  craves  community*    It  leaves  fiir' 
merely  as  such,  t^  stand  by  and  for  themselves,  i 
cordial  kindred  with  the  spirit  of  man  ;  and  tlien,  in  next 
less  making  fellowship  between  them  and  the  hnman  saiil 
shojv^s  tlicse  olijects  to  be  capable  of  such  fellawshi[*  on!] 
quite  another  chaiacter  than  that  which  is  proper  to 
as  thin<^s  merely.     I  will  illustrate  these  points  by  a  i 
descriptiou  taken  from  Wordsworth  :  — 

**  The  9ylran  alopet  with  corn-eUfl  fields 
Are  hung,  as  if  wjtli  •fo)iJt»n  «!ueliid, 

Bright  trophies  cr('  the  sun  ! 
Like  a  fair  sistur  of  the  sky, 
Unruffled  doib  the  btue  lake  liep 

The  mountains  looking  on.'* 

Well,  this  is  fine !  —  the  understanding  would  say.     Are  ^ 
believe  that  the  fields  have  put  on  the  corn  as  a  suit  of  clo 
or  that  the  said  patches  of  corn,  while  having  that 
character,  are  also  captured  shields,  which  the  sun  lias 
up  to  commemorate  his  victories  ?  or  that  the  sky  mid 
are  a  kind  of  Jane  and  Nancy  in  the  same  family  ?  or 
the  mountains  really  do  look  on  ?    No ;  so  far  as  the 
standing  is  concerned,  these  statements  are  made  only 
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disbelieved.   To  it  thcj  are  Bheer  untruth,  and  arc  meant  for  un- 
t'  ^'  .    The  uji'      '    irlingii*pr<v^rtgagod  to  dispute,  to  deny,  to 
It  them  ii  1     ■        i\    Just  that  is  a  part  of  tlie  programme ; 
iiid  to  leave  it  out  would  Bpoil  the  pe];/*ormanco*    Did  not  tlie 
'   '  '   'Md  its  own  contradiction  on  a  lower  scale,  and 

1  the  opi^oHition  of  the  prosaic  underntanding,  like 
the  oppositiou  of  the  viol-string  to  the  bow,  it  were  not  poetic 
tnith.  To  say  that  Peter  is  clad,  that  Jane  and  Nancy  arf?  Bis- 
ters, or  look  as  if  they  were  sisters,  and  that  Hezekiah  looks  on, 
might  bo  to  afllrm  what  is  entirely  credible ;  but  such  truth  is 
ill,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  address  itself  to 
lice.  In  order  that  imagination  and  spiritual  ap- 
nsion  may  b©  reached,  there  must  be  that  ** play  over"  we 
'  -u  of,  —  therefore  somewhat  over  which,  and  in  con- 
:  ^  J  which,  the  play  goes  on.  Thus  the  great  privilege  of 
i^pirit  to  find  the  whole  world  kin  ia  freed  from  confusion 
I  any  such  community  as  the  prosaic  mind  can  recognize. 
have  thus  far  spoken  only  of  poetry ;  let  it  now  be  said 
1  have  constantly  had  in  view  the  being  of  man,  regarding 
IS  as  the  poem  of  poems,  —  fast  locked  to  any  raetaphysic 
which  doci*  not  approaeli  with  a  key  correspond uig  to  it-s  poetic 
quality.  In  the  being  of  man,  in  the  universe  of  God,  there  is 
that  '*  play  over."  It  is,  indeed,  the  grand  secret;  he  that  finds 
lUt  roads  the  Sphinx's  riddle,  and  may  save  his  soul  alive. 
iding  it  out  perfectly,  he  will  know  what  Spirit  is ;  and  until 
knows  that,  does  he  in  the  highest  sense  know  anytliing  ? 

order  to  clear  up  tliis  matter,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
»har  exposition,  I  wish  now  to  est-ablish  a  primary  scale  of 
ees,  that  we  may  see  definitely  what  is  over,  what  under, 
the  validity  of  each  in  its  own  kind.  And  to  invite  a 
vigorous  attention,  I  may  say  that  we  have  now  come  to  the 
ige  upon  which  all  turns, 
ature  as  thhtg"  is  Force  and  Form,  no  more.  Scrutinized 
to  any  extent,  it  will  exhibit  only  these  characters,  fixed  force 
form. 

*o  the  world  of  things  corresponds  in  man  the  perceptive 

derstanding*     This  finds  in  things  a  thing,  —  character,  if 

may  speak  so,  —  finds,  that  is,  their  special  determiTiutions, 

the  consequent  isolation  of  each  thing  in  itself.    It  is,  we 
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mi  gilt  say,  a  brace  between  tlnngS|  to  keep  them  foreTcr  »j*art, 
witbout  interior  cojBmmiicatioti.  It  sees  every  object  — tn, 
grasBj  hill,  riyer,  stone,  man  —  aa  only  itself,  utterly  locked  op 
ill  its  special  identity.  ^ 

Becoming  acieotific,  however^  the  understanding  not  mlj 
discrimiaat'es,  and  specially  identifies,  but  findfi  connoetiom^ 
and  looks  toward  unity.  But  the  unity  is  on  the  same  lerd 
with  tlie  diversity,  and  is  therefore  only  partial*  There  » 
unity  of  form  between  man  and  a  fiah,  as  both  are  vortebrak 
animals  ;  there  is  diversity  of  form,  as  the  one  la  a  maminai 
and  tlie  other  not  such.  The  community  of  the  t%vo,  and  tb 
special,  isolate  identity  of  each,  are  alike  of  form,  and  art 
therefore  mutually  limiting.  Unity,  accordingly,  is  neve 
attained.  The  scientific  iutollect  is  more  full  than  the  ordinaiy 
perceptive  understanding ;  hut  it  works  within  the  same  liimll» 
has  the  same  kind  of  recognitions.  It  recogtii^s  form,  hm^ 
the  constancy  of  force,  and,  lastly,  as  its  liighest  per€e|ilion» 
tho/(jrm  of  force.  Wliat  we  call  '*  natural  law  "  is,  of  cour^j 
simijly  force  fijrmulated,  that  is,  constant  in  measure  and 
definite  in  character.  Gravitation,  electricity,  chemical  afBiiity, 
do  not  differ  as  force ^  Imt  only  as  funns  of  force.  Force  ami 
form  J  tlieii,  const  it nto  the  whole  ehamcter  of  Nature  in  one 
aspect ;  and  to  it  in  this  aspect  the  prosaic  understanding  cor- 
responds. 

Accordingly,  the  understanding  can  never,  in  any  adetjimfe 
manner,  say  God,  It  attempts  often  enough,  witli  stretched 
moutli,  to  acliieve  that  grand  enunciation,  and  often  supposes 
the  feat  accompliahed.  But  its  God  can  ho  only  Bome  partis 
uliir  ol>ject  or  force,  supposaljly  an  immensely  great  thing,  hut 
after  all  only  a  thing- ^  one  thing  among  others.  Of  late  some 
of  its  officers  are  making  hold  to  say  that  no  such  Thing  is  diih 
coverahle.  '*  God  ? "  some  Lewes  will  say ;  "  what  force  ^t 
form  of  force  is  it  ?  Is  gravitation  God  ?  Is  chemical  afTmitF 
God  ?     If  neither  of  these,  what  force,  then,  and  where  is  it!** 

Suppose  I  answer,  that  God  is  in  tliose  forces, and  in  all  others! 

*^  In  them  ?  **  ho  may  reply  j  '*  how  in  Ihem  ?  how  in  gniv> 
tation?    As  gravitation?     Then  he  is  gravitation;   and  wi 
have  two  words  for  the  same  tiling*     As  somewhat  other  than' 
gravitation  ?     But  what  ?    Do  we  discern  in  gravitation  aay- 
thing  but  itself  r* 
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But  there  is  somewhat  which  makes  it,"  I  plead. 
Makes  what  ?  "  he  will  say.  "  Makes  stones  fall  ?  Grav- 
>Q  does  that.  Is  there  a  making  behind  this  making  ? 
[,  double,  triple,  centuple,  if  you  will,  the  makings^  all  we 
3  to  is  that  stones  are  made  to  fall.  There  is  a  force  which 
this  character ;  and  wherever  it  is,  the  character  of  it  is 
jame.  Though  the  note  of  hand  be  indorsed  by  a  hun- 
individuals  one  after  another,  the  value  of  it  remains 
»ame.'* 
But,"  I  say,  making  a  last  eflFort,  "  God  is  the  unity  of  all 

IS." 

3  smiles  provokingly.  "  You  mean,  perhaps,  that  he  is 
correlation  and  mutual  convertibility  of  forces  of  which 
re  beginning  to  learn.  Truly,  I  give  you  joy  of  a  God  so 
tantial ! " 

eave  the  savant  in  possession  of  the  field,  easily  victorious, 
ould  be  frankly  confessed,  that,  as  by  no  peeping  and  pry- 
.nd  inferring  among  the  fiddle-strings  can  we  discover  the 
18  of  the  composer,  so  by  no  inspection  of  the  formulations 
roe  do  we  obtain  the  smallest  glimpse  of  infinite  Spirit, 
ire  we  are,  then,  locked  utterly  into  the  limits  of  finite 
re.  Can  we,  after  all,  make  escape  ?  I  do  not  inquire 
her  we  find  in  our  own  breasts  a  hint  of  spiritual  compre- 
ion  and  freedom,  —  we  undoubtedly  do  find  such  ;  but  it 
id  that  this  subjective  impression,  being  contradicted  by 
rthing  else  in  the  universe,  must  be  suppressed  as  mere 
,te  prejudice  or  illusion.  Some  indeed  bravely  refuse,  and 
;e  their  faith  to  the  testimony  of  "  consciousness " ;  the 
r  party  smile  superior  to  "  consciousness  "  none  the  less  ; 
contestants  find  no  common  ground.  "We  will  therefore 
the  difficulty,  and  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
:  a  road  leading  from  Nature  to  Spirit,  and  to  Spirit  as  in* 
"  ALL.  I  think  it  can  be  found,  and  without  any  tedious 
ing. 

I  it  observed,  then,  that  Nature  has  another  character,  very 
•ent  from  the  one  just  noted,  —  the  character,  namely,  of 
or  Expressiveness.  To  the  primitive  civilizers  of  hu- 
ty  it  is  scarcely  known  otherwise  than  in  this  nobler  char- 
.    Everywhere  the  first  grand  sallies  of  the  human  mind 
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orerleap  the  fixed  constitution  of  thiugB,  and  alight  upon 
wlmt  of  a  higher  onlor,  which  the  world  of  ihin*j 
Is  it  not  to  this  overleaping  that  all  humau  gpe*        ^ 
Man  looks  upon  an  object,  and  between  it  and  tli€  ejr© 
springs  up  a  felt  poetic  significance,  which,  Vi-' 
has  come  to  complicate  mental  action,  is  no  sou    .        .    . 
issues  by  a  responsive  sign,  a  word,     Spontaneoos 
the  act  of  identifying  an  object  with  its  poetic  nA^ 
declariug  that  the  thing  is  what  it  signifies.     Only 
expression  or  suggestion  of  objects  is  taken  in  entire  good 
as  their  reality  is  man  a  jiroducer  of  root-words. 

In  the  case  of  words  which  convey  distinctively  a 
metaphysical,  or  spiritual  import,  this  repose  upoii  tlio 
character  of  Nature  is  obvious.      Spirit  is  breath ; 
straig'ht;  xcrofig  is  crookedy  —  wrung,  turned  for^'i^^^'  ^ 
light  is  truth  or  knowledge,  —  **  the  light  which  i 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  "  (the  Par^ecs  «ns 
to  worship  fire  or  light,  that  is,  they  worship  what  it  fdj 
as  Christians  also  do) ;  heaven^  too,  is  Gk>d,  —  **  kin^« 
God  '*  and  "  kingdom  of  heaven  '*  we  say  indifferently ; 
is  love ;  coldness  is  indifference ;  and  so  on ;  it  were 
multiply  familiar  examples,  —  and  I  seek  no  otiiers, - 
weariness  of  the  reader. 

But  I  believe,  still  farther,  that  man's  ability  to  n-- -  -^ 
eal  objects  in  the  directest  manner  depends  no  1 
less  obviously,  upon  their  sign-cliaracter*    Were  they  to 
as  to  the  dog  and  ox,  mere  force  and  form,  he  would 
to  them,  in  the  animal  fashion,  by  the  forces  of  his  oi 
only,  by  appetite,  aversion,  anger,  fear,  and  the  like* 
aspect  of  green  grass  excites  only  the  stomach  of  a  cow : 
is  the  mere  relation  of  finite  to  finite  ;   and  accordingly 
creature  opens  its  mouth,  not  to  speak,  but  to  bite,<— 
utter  the  object,  but  to  swallow  it.     Man,  on  the  contnuTf 
natural  objects  as  picture,  suggestion,  significance,  and  6| 
them  because  to  him  they  are  speaking.     How  could  he 
sent  them  by  signs,  did  they  not  present  th"^  ^     '    -^ 
cant,  and  as  veritably  present  in  their  signili 

*'  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
etli  forth  knowledge.*'    Verily,  statements  ao  noble  lu 
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tog  to  us  from  a  far-off  antifiuity,  might  tempt  one  to  tliink 
tlio  primitive  poetic  mind  of  humanity  took  off  the  cream 
ruthf  and  Icfb  itd  Bkinmicti  milk  to  science.    But  cau  we 
►t  perceive  that  day  and  night  are  indeed  and  forever  voice- 
?    Speech  runs  and  ripples  over  all  the  aurfacea  of  Nature ; 
■*^  ^>  p-and  affirmative  tides,  AmazouB  and  Missouria  of  sig- 
[  'e  ;  there  in  vast,  jierpetual  eddies  of  reverse  meaning; 

ij^in  ui  whirling  and  dancing  equivocations^  evanescent  half- 
w:pre8«ioni*,  with  wliich  only  the  flitting  instability  of  fancy 
mui  keep  }>ace.  Speech  breaks  out  as  from  an  inner  heart  in 
;hingH,  and  wraps  itself  as  a  many-colored  mantle  about  them, 
•'''''■'  what  they  are  in  what  they  suggest ;  insomuch  that  tlie 
,*  anding  must  search  as  with  a  candle  to  discover  be* 

ncfatli  that  glorious  dinguise  their  fixed  and  specific  character. 
p^'*'  '  '*%  coming  late  and  with  labor,  tries  to  lift  the  mantle, 
a  J  divest  Nature  of  her  garmeat  of  meaning ;  but  one  fold 

E11U0  duwu  as  another  is  raised  ;  only  by  endless  pertinacity  of 
I' -'"^  *ry  and  mde  combination  of  effort  is  tlie  thhi^  at  last  de- 
and  seen  as  it  Is  in  itself. 
ttif  the  world  is  now  busy  in  this  labor.  *'  Off  with  it !  *' 
say ;  **  off  with  that  garment  of  suggestion  wherewith 
clothed  herself  to  the  mitaught  intelligence  of  hu- 
niiy ! "  As  the  work  goes  on,  there  are  huzzas  mingled  witli 
'  complainings,  reproaches,  —  huzzas  over  notable  pro- 
ved, complaint  that  so  great  a  labor  needs  now 
done.  The  first  men  did  us  a  mischief,  it  would  seem^ 
ting  Nature  to  assume  that  array  of  significance, 
been  seen  from  tlio  start  as  things  really  ai-e,  then 
toil  and  difficulty  had  our  age  been  spared  !  But  those 
n,  perverse,  must  go  and  be  *' theological,"  or  "metapliysi- 
,'*  or  the  like  :  hinc  iilw  lachrymm.  The  greater,  however, 
le  glory  of  our  age,  when,  despite  these  needless  liindrances, 
H  and  pries,  until  at  length  the  world  of  things  appears 
If  disguise.  We  complain,  but  still  more  do  we  exult, 
great  enterprise  prospers ;  off  it  comes,  that  pictured 
'     Thing  lies  bare  ! 

,  I  e,  however^    Seen  only  as  it  is  in  itself,  the  world 

liuig»  IB  not  yet,  nor,  in  my  judgment,  is  likely  to  be, 

yet  was  there  a  mind  dry  and  pros^c  enough  to  behold 
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any  object  in  the  mere  light  of  the  understanding,  —  to  m\ 
a  horse,  for  example,  only  anatomy  and  physiology-     To  Pi 
dust  also,  even  to  that  portentous  specimen  of  the  genn^.  tk 
Dryasdust  of  science, ^ — Herbert  Spencer,  say,  —  the  nectrf 
the  war-horse  is  indeed  clothed  with  thunder,  the  Pl< 
have  sweet  influences,  the  zephyr  whispers,  the  storm 
morning  blushes,  the  sun  rises  rejoicing,  night  is  vocal 
solemn  suggestion,  and  the  blue  heayen  more,  mneli  morc,t 
some  gases  and  an  optical  illusion.     Lot  Mr*  Spencer  do 
best  to  see  in  Nature,  as  he  says,  only  "  force,"  it  will 
to  him  also  a  language,  will  speak  to  his  Bensilvility 
Briareus  use  all  his  hundred  hands,  the  mantle  of  mea; 
will  fall  down,  and  with  its  lettered  folds  wrap  the  heart  of 
Titan  himself. 

For  by  the  Word  the  worlds  were  indeed  made,  as  the 
tureg  say.  *'  And  God  said^  Let  there  be  light,  and  ihm 
was  li^^lit."  Waft  ;  for  light  iti^elf  is  but  a  shLiiiug  syllabk, 
and  darkness  another,  that  shines  only  in  the  breast  of  the 
speaker,  not  outwardly ;  and  all  the  unirerse  exists,  word-Mkf^ 
only  for  and  through  its  exj^ressiYeness,  By  the  Word,  by  th 
perjiotual  act  of  Spirit  giving  expression  to  its  inherent  impoit, 
—  which  is  its  substance,  itself,  for  Spirit  is  Absolute  Tmixirt, 
self-affirmed,  — the  worlds  were  made,  and  do  exist,  Beeatis? 
Nature  is  spoken,  it  speaks;  because  it  speaks,  the  spirit ctf 
man,  kindred  with  the  eternal  Word,  may  espouse  in  Natnrt) 
its  own  import,  and  evoke  the  representatiTC  world  of  utteitd 
thonght  and  feeling* 

The  imaginative  intelligence  recognizes  in  visil^le  existence 
this  charaetor  uf  f^ign,  and  reads  off  from  it  a  significance  f^r 
the  soul.  Force  and  form^  savs  \h<^  understanding ;  impori^ 
says  the  poetic  intelligence.  This  is  thus  and  bo,  reports  tlie 
one ;  this  means  thus,  announces  the  other.  The  fomi«r 
regards  the  finite  world  as  substantial,  and  as  asserting  odIj 
itself;  the  latter  regards  the  finite  world  as  denying  its  r^wa 
substantiolity  in  behalf  of  that  which  it  signifies.* 

*  Swedenborij  sooght  to  c^tahlisli  a  gcienra  of  si^ificanccs,  a  Evcietieo  of  Nt tofl' 
on  that  liighcr  de^ri^e*  IlenQo  tlie  pulf  which  spparivtc?^  him  from  ihe  oniitian'  niO 
of  science,  Thii  letter  i."*  engnf^cd  in  Jiin|>j>lrinj^  what,  with  reference  to  the  import 
of  Kfttiire,  we  must  call  itjie/^rjwtmtir;  he  lookti  to  the  elas&ificatioii  anil  svawftkil 
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*'  As  denying  its  own  substantiality,"  I  say.    How  is  that  ? 

liope  the  reader  will  say,  How  is  that  ?  and  will  say  it  with 

pxirpose  to  be  pointedly  dissatisfied,  unless  the  question  be 
nswered  clearly  and  precisely. 

A  sign,  observe,  is  necessarily  the  sign  of  that  which  itself  is 
vol.  It  exists  only  to  say,  "  I  am  not  it,"  and  in  doing  so  to 
K>int  efiectually  toward  that  which  is.  As  the  finger  on  the 
kign-board  is  not  the  road  or  city,  as  the  spoken  word  man  is 
lot  man,  but  only  sound,  so  is  it  with  all  signs  whatsoever: 
ixBj  point  wholly  away  from  themselves,  being  in  themselves 
lotliing  to  the  purpose  ;  they  are  there  only  for  the  eye  to  pass 
>ver ;  and,  considered  with  reference  to  their  real  purpose, 
;heir  entire  being  is  a  mere  flitting  away  and  vanishing  into 
ihat  which  they  suggest.  Plainly,  that  which  is  meant  by  a 
ivord  is  the  real  thing.  Plainly,  a  word,  by  the  fact  of  having 
X  meaning,  implicitly  denies  that  itself  is  at  all  the  real  thing. 
The  meaning  made  the  word,  holds  it  in  possession,  and  is  all 
the  being  of  it.  The  significance  is  the  substantial  fact ;  the 
sign,  by  the  very  fact  of  being  such,  professes  itself  the  con- 
trary. K  now  we  venture  to  apply  to  the  universe  this  easy 
uid  plain  discrimination,  all  the  difficulty  will  be  in  the  ven- 
ture, none  in  the  application.  Two  and  two  are  still  neither 
more  nor  less  than  four,  be  the  figures  written  in  hundredths 
£)f  an  inch,  or  from  Jjabrador  to  Cape  Horn.  Making  bold  to 
write  our  figures  large,  we  may  say  with  some  confidence  that 
the  natural  imiverse,  as  Sign,  only  spoken  into  being,  and 
having  its  being  only  in  its  meaning,  denies  its  own  substantive 
existence ;  the  meaning  of  it,  not  itself,  is  the  real  Fact ;  it  is 
but  a  pointing,  as  of  an  index-finger,  to  that  wliich  indeed  is. 
What  does  it  say  is  ? 

TVTien  one  reads  a  word,  considering  it  as  a  word,  what  does 
he  implicitly  affirm  ?     Or  what  does  the  word  itself,  by  the  fact 

relation  of  its  etymons  or  elements.  Now  Shakespeare  and  Nature  alike,  merely 
as  parsed,  are  void  of  meanin^^  :  we  arrive  at  an  order  of  arrangement,  and  at  nothing 
more.  Swcdenborg  sought  not  merely  to  parse,  but  to  read  ;  he  assumed  a  meaning, 
an*^  attempted  a  scientific  exposition  of  it.  I  am  not  of  those  who  think  his  success 
perfect,  or  other  than  very  imperfect ;  sometimes  it  is  only  the  dignity  of  the  enter- 
prise which  forbids  one  to  laugh.  On  the  other  hand,  one  must  own  that  a  gram- 
mar of  the  cosmos,  were  it  complete,  would  not  be  sufficient.  To  do  Lindlcy 
Murray  on  that  scale  is  to  work  at  a  large  task  indeed ;  but  though  one  parse  the 
imivene,  is  it  enough  merely  to  parse  1 
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of  being  such,  imply  ?    It  implies,  and  he  irho  reiMl« 
plicltly  afRrras,  Mind.     Only  from  Mind  could  words 
only  to  it  aro  they  expressive,  —  that  is,  indeed  word*?, 
the  natural  univei^e  api>ears  as  expressive,  a  mantfold  id| 
language,  it  affirms  Absolute  Mbid,  Hpirit,     Only  froc 
could  a  universal  significance  issue,  only  by  it  he 
If  Nature  mean  anything.  Spirit  is  what  it  meaiia, 
the  human  race  has  thought ;  its  apprehension  of  this 
embodied  in  the  confessions  and  litanies  of  iill  ages. 

Now  to  read  the  world  as  a  language,  finding  in  it  an  ii 
for  the  soul,  is  thd  essentially  poetic  act.     We  have  thi 
rived  at  the  final  definition  promLsod :  Poetry  is  the  froe 
ing  up  and  down  from  Nature  to  Spirit  and   from  S| 
Nature,  each  seen  in  the  other.    The  outward  featarv  < 
and  life  must  be  preserved,  with  tlie  finest,  most  dell| 
actitude,  that  we  may  not  read  in  a  blurred  type  ;  andl 
all  the  soul  must  find  its  own  immanent  secret. 

The  understanding,  meanwhile,  holds  out  sturdily 
all  this.  Its  bushiess  is  to  paint  the  index  on  the  ^uide 
that  this  may  be  there  for  that  traveller,  the  spiritual  inu 
tion,  to  go  by.  Its  utmost  stretch  is  to  obseinre  that 
ler  does  go  by,^ — that,  looking  on  the  sky,  for  exu 
untaught  man  has  cried,  '*  Dyaus,"  '*  Zeus,"  "  God," 
sign  of  it,  and  flying  infinitely  beyond.  But  it  can  nevcrl 
this  enimciation,  nor  indeed  can  believe  in  it;  and,  iTying 
give  some  account  of  that  passage,  it  will  straiii  a  point  i 
say,  **  Rhetoric."  This,  too,  is  liberal  of  it,  extremely  i 
it  has  grown  to  be  a  highly  polite  and  tolerant  utiderstlj 
when  it  gives  the  name  of  rhetoric  to  that  passing  by ; 
arriving  at  these  handsome  manners,  it  had  bluiiUv 
**  Nonsense.'* 

Has  it  now  been  made  clear  what  poetry  is  ?     And 
also  been  rendered  apparent,  or  at  least  credibly  iiic 
that  the  conscious  being  of  man  is  itself,  in  the  sense 
plained,  a  poem  ?    If  so,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the 
in  particular,  anticipating  that  epical  truth  will  be  found 
only  in  books,  but  in  the  fact  of  the  universe. 

We  already  know  that  the  epic  will  represent  comj 
ing  spiritual  unity,  and  beneath  this  its  apparent  coutradjc 
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rknow  also  that  the  latter  will  be  made  to  suggest  just  that 
Mch  it  seemingly  contradicts,  and  so  to  negate  its  own  iiegOr 
1'hiii  is  the  character  of  all  poetry ;  but  what  distin- 
bes  tlie  epic  ? 

primary  distinction  is,  that  liere  the  scale  of  the  draw- 
'is  strictly  and  explicitly  universal.     Existence  in  its  full 
idth  is  the  gromid ;  the  import  of  life  in  its  full  de[)th  is 
ie  theme.     Here  are  to  be  tlio  ultimate  poles :  the  puro 
,  in  contrast  and  correlation  with  finite  Nature^  —  the 
:n,  perfect  consciousness  of  man,  in  like  contrast  and 
Jation  with  the  most  poignant  contradiction  supplied  by 
[natural  experience. 

Srst,  the  miity  is  here  that  of  Being  itself,  absolute  Spirit, 

I  not  merely  a  relative  and  subjective  unity,  that  of  mouse 

mountain  daisy,  beggar  and  king,  with  me,  but  the  pure 

>  which  in  oneness  cum]>rehonds  alL    The  oneness  is,  indeed, 

[>neness,  —  the  One  to  which,  in  tlie  highest  sense,  there  is 

ther,  —  absolute  solvent,  that  liquefies  all ,  englobing  worlds 

I  drops  of  dew,  cosmic  dew  of  suns  and  stars,  mist  of  milky 

and  which,  having  pictured  itself  in  Nature,  whispers 

ie  eiiclianted  heart  of  man,  I  am.*    First,  then,  the  etcr- 

Zeus,  rest  of  all  hearts,  community  of  all  natures.     No 

thought  or  genius  has  man  without  a  consciousness  of 

perfect,  universal  Identity,  this  all-embracing  sky  of  the 

this  point  be  emphasized*    What  sort  of  epic  were  that 

Bin  this  ultimate  import  of  the  spiritual  consciousness 

Id  not  noidy  and  expressively  appear  ?     The  sort  of  e|>ic 

tsh  is  made  such  only  by  the  title.    The  world  has  seen 

t,  but  could  not  keep  them  long  in  view.     The  Genius  of 

[Whole  is  somewhat  necessary  to  the  parts,  be  it  in  a  tree 

a  universe,  and  so  in  a  poem  which  attempts  to  sing  the 

bnnial  character  and  relations  of  man's  life. 

is  not  a  little  curious  to  see  how  the  grasshopper  intelli- 

of  Voltaire  skips  about  this  prime  requisite  of  the  epic 

^t  i«  peculiar  also  to  the  epic  thut  this  Unit^  is  modo  expricit,  reprt^sent^d  ob- 
cif,  while  lit  ilie  drama  proper  it  reinrtitiB  implicit,  fdt,  not  icon,  a  Hg^ht  to 
bt^n,  l«ut  no  sun  rUiblc.    Coiupare  Uoonjr  aod  SUake^pcaro.    The  Ftvmethcut 
i  hvlwocQ  ihe  two, 
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in  his  Essai  sur  La  PoSsie  ISpiqne.  Tlmt  h©  should  atti 
Buch  a  topic  is  laughable*  Few  men  have  been  more 
to  break  a  jest ;  but  here  he  was  broken  upon  one*  I 
knew  a  youth  who  fancied  liimself  a  mnsical  genius,  brcar.y^, 
baring  not  the  sliglitcst  ear  for  musie^  he  was  ne%*er  to  lii- 
apprehension  out  of  tune*  At  sight  of  a  note  he  eouM  pr^  l  : 
produce  a  noise ;  and  though,  to  compare  small  thiii^^^ 
great,  it  was  like  Milton's  gates  of  hell  grating  harsh  tlumJfi. 
yet  the  innocent  creature ,  not  being  deaf,  as  the  hearers  wd&W 
they  were  J  never  doubted  that  he  was  melodious,  sineo  fier^jd 
doubt  he  was  vocal.  I  was  reminded  of  him  l>y  reading  ik 
**  phDosopher  "  of  Fernej  upon  the  Epic  ;  for  never,  perh^ 
was  a  very  clever  man  more  incapable  of  following  on  the  trad 
of  an  epic  imagination,  or  loss  aware  of  his  own  iiiabilitj.  Bt 
perceives  that  in  Homer  the  gods  appear ;  whereupon  he  brisUf 
announceB,  that,  in  order  to  an  epic,  the  ^*  marvellous  "  must  l** 
introduced.  Now  the  nifirvelloua,  merely  as  such,  has  no  mm 
a  place  in  epic  poetry  than  in  scietice ;  nor,  indeed,  do4?s  it  fiod 
place  in  any  form  of  noljlc  literature.  The  blank  gape  it  pro- 
duces  is  in  the  mind  just  that  vacant  0,  tlmt  aniiidar  eelip^ 
of  intelligence,  which  the  moon-mouth  would  indicate  bj  tJse 
shape  it  as  tunnies. 

The  Olympus  of  Homer  is  his  holding-groutid  in  tfe 
heavens,  Tliercin  he  easts  anchor,  and  so  ridea  ont  tb 
storma  of  time  in  security  and  peace  of  heart.  He  would  lm<^ 
"  marvelled  ''  to  find  himself  without  it,  and  adrift  on  the  s^ 
of  events*  ITe  sings  first  of  all  that  which  sings  itself  in  Mm, 
the  great  faith  of  his  sonL 

Ilcjmer  has,  indeed,  a  keen  sympathy  with  that  which,  per- 
hapr4  imnically,  is  called  '^  real  life  "  ;  and  therefore  is  able  t^ 
paint  it  with  au  almoj^t  matchless  precision  and  verisimilitti'fe 
He  is  hcroleally  faithful  to  Jlncmosyne,  Here  is  her  whole  storr, 
told  without  euphemism.  Here  is,  now  the  struggle^  and  aof 
the  stupor  of  passion,  now  the  rolling  resistless  tide^  and  uoir 
the  sudden  eddy  and  refluence,  of  courage,  —  rivalries,  ttm, 
mixed  irresolvably  of  noble  anil  ignoble,  honor  and  infanijt 
spun  into  the  same  thread  ;  here  are  the  ebb  and  flow^  the  to^ 
and  whirl,  the  interlacement,  the  twisted  tangle ,  the  blind  ani 
blurting  conclusionj  of  actual  life*     Here  al50  is  the  charm  d 
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»ture  and  picturesque  detail ;  individual  action  stands  out  in 
idest  relief,  individual  portraiture  is  lavished,  while  to  all 
8  is  added  the  effect  of  diverse  costumes,  tongues,  manners : 
)  details,  handled  in  a  way  less  masterly,  were  bewildering  in 
nr  multiplicity  ;  and  the  picture,  but  for  its  breadth,  would  be 
itley  in  the  crowding  of  colors  and  contrasts.  But  the  artist 
Ett  his  ease  with  much  as  with  little,  —  always  the  master, 
id  yet,  were  this  all,  the  Iliad  would  not  be  a  poem :  it  were 
ly  a  wondrous  piece  of  photography. 

It  is  that  Olympian  repose  with  which  Homer  is  able  to  over- 
;h  this  field  of  action,  it  is  that  peace  of  the  All  which  he 
ikes  to  breathe  about  the  storm  and  change  of  man's  little 
»rld,  that  shows  him  a  poet  rather  than  a  photographer, 
>mer  rather  than  De  Foe.  As  his  terrestrial  observation  is 
de,  genial,  and  exact,  so  the  faith  of  his  soul,  its  hold  upon 
iestial  Unity,  is  sure.  To  both  he  is  just,  and  to  each  in  its 
ice  and  kint.  And  the  objects  of  both,  though  opposite, 
3nd  in  harmony ;  and  the  greater,  though  not  only  greater, 
t  a//,  does  extinguish  the  less ;  and  the  less,  though  it  re- 
lins  in  vigor  of  feature  and  ruddiness  of  strength,  passes 
lile  it  remains,  and  only  the  One-and-All»  is.  Thus  his  pic- 
re  became  a  glass  wherein  the  men  of  his  time  saw  their  life 
th  more  than  mortal  vision.  There  the  visible  had  become 
3al,  yet  retained  its  character ;  there  the  invisible  had  he- 
me apparent,  yet  nowhere  had  broken  the  lines  or  blurred 
B  feature  of  actual  experience.  There  the  tempest  of  our 
tie  life  was  seen  rounded  in  with  skies  of  everlasting  calm  : 
rticipants  in  the  divine  secret,  the  mortal  beholders  looked 
and  saw  with  new-informed  eyes  the  cerulean  circumambi- 
t  eternity,  as  now  it  condensed  its  viewless  burden  into  our 
lirling  cloudlet  of  time,  and  anon  drank  it  off  into  its  own 
insparent  peace. 

I  confess  we  can  no  longer  see  the  same  perfectly  in  the 
me  mirror.  To  us  the  Iliad  is  not,  cannot  be,  a  pure  epic. 
>mer's  faith  is  not  precisely  that  of  the  moder;i  world  ;  we 
5  able  to  follow  him  throughout  only,  as  it  were,  by  sympathy 
epense.  That  "  majestic,  deathless  head,"  whose  nod  once 
ook  the  world,  and  was  the  end  of  controversy  to  gods  and 
3n,  is  now  subject  to  the  dispute  of  any  too  ready  tongue, 
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Bovereigu  no  more.    But  tbe  eternal  Zeua  Uve9  under  aiio 

name,  or  without  name  ;  Greece  and  Ilium  wo  have^ 
poor,  always  witli  U8  ;   the  epos  of  existence  reiuaiii 
Homer's  speecli  needs  but  a  translation  into  that  diction  \ 
is  behind  the  words,  to  become  ours. 

Have  we  iufficieiitly  dwelt  upon  the  first  grand  rcquijsij 
the  epic  ?    la  it  clear  that  this  celestial  unity  must  a|i|ME 
the  written  poem,  l)ecause  iu  tlie  being  of  j  i 
import  plays  forever  over  the  discord  and  *' 
ward  experience  ?     The   matter  has^  indeed,   been 
slightly,  but  I  will  suppose  that  enough  has  been  ti£ 
this  head*     Let  us,  then,  turn  the  leaf* 

That  imity  must  have  its  opposite  ;  the  nature  of 
we  are  aware,  requires  this.  The  opposite,  too,  mtu 
present  case  be  no  trivial  one ;  the  play-over  of  Absolt 
Bhould  be  worthy  of  it.  The  eagle  does  not  dispkil 
strength  of  wing  by  merely  flying  across  a  ditch  Uiat  a 
hopper  might  leap.  Show  us  a  chasm  yawning  all  tlwi 
from  east  to  west,  wide  as  the  world  ;  and  when  the  geaij| 
the  universe  shall  cast  over  that  an  orch  whose  keystc 
zenitli  of  etenuty,  it  will  do  somewhat*  Of  tlii.s  t 
act  the  epic  poet  is  to  make  us  witness. 

Every  epic  artist  represents,  as   antithetic   to  the  un^ 
genius  of  being,  the  hjernai^ — ^that  is,  sheer  moml  inv 
,  sheer  head-down  of  moral  order,  tlie  one  thing  witli  wbi 
soul  cannot  be  directly  reconciled*      Moreover,  he 
seems  to  give  this  abhorrent  thing  fidl  t>os8cssion  of  the  1 
**  I  read  in  Homer,"  said  Goethe,  "  that  properly  w© 
hell  here  below."     Is  this  a  true  readmgof  Homer?    Aii 
BO,  does  Homer  read  the  world  truly?    Ithinlc   fli:.i 
Goethe  and  Homer  it  is  a  true  reading* 

Ooethe's  statement  is,  in(le<^d,  one-sided  ;   aiid  li^ 
betrayed  his  own  limit,  while  illustrating  liis  pcnetmtii 
making  it.     He  himself  is  a  little  lame  of  tlie  right  foot 
Mephistopheles  is  a  lovely  devil,  cap-d-pie  like  a  We«t 
cadet  turned  out  for  parade,  —  ma^isti^r  artium    i^i  tij 
compared  with  Milton's  Titanic  midcrgraduati- 
is  perfect ;  but  the  sovereign  terra,  the  Zeus,  he  due^  oo 
age  so  well. 
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fet  his  statement  about  Homor  can  hardly  be  impeached. 

It  in  the  situation  described  in  the  Iliad  ?    It  is  thi»  :  the 

"  unb  has  bound  two  noble  nations  by  the  loRiest 

)t  of  antiquity,  the  sentiment  of  national  honor, 

tie  work  of  mutual  destruction.     Tlie  occasion  of  their  san- 

lary  struggle  is  a  deed  they  alike  de8i>i8e,  a  deed  of  which 

Jfit  notice  were  a  hearty  kicking  to  the  culprit.     And  yet 

fthat  in  each  which  dignifies  and  adorns  their  humanity  it 

iges  to  the  i»iriles8  destruction  of  the  other. 

it  said,  that  honor,  rightly  understood,  engaged  them  to 

[)thing  of  the  sort  ?    Ifc  would  not  in  ns  ;  in  them  it  did  so ; 

could  they  disoliey  its  mandate  without  moral  cullapse. 

^tor  says,  the  Trojan  women,  not  to  speak  of  the  men,  would 

|iise  him,  did  he  decline  the  combat,  odious  to  him  as  it 

I  think  it  apparent  that  the  nation  which  had  yielded 

jld  have  seen  all  the  l»ands  of  order  dissolve  in  the  caustic 

cint^mpt, 

Rghest  enslaved  by  lowest,  and  compelled  to  rivet  and  re- 
its  own  bonds,  —  that  is  the  spectacle-  What  is  intrinai- 
good,  beautiful,  noble,  made  not  only  to  serve  evil  ends, 
even  to  accept  and  consecrate  the  service,  —  that  is  the 
iteful  situation  which  Homer  places  before  us. 
Does  it  seem  that  tJie  dilerama  might  have  been  easily 
1  ?  There  is  the  very  bite  of  it.  So  easy  to  escape,  — 
..  i  -.iipossible!  In  Shakespeare  we  find  the  same.  How 
iftv  for  Cordelia,  by  two  words,  to  save  her  father  and  herself 
be  misery  that  ensues  !  Easy,  —  and  she  eamtot  utter  them, 
^^  her  true,  honorable  love  that  forbids ;  it  is  the  voluble 
■ocrisy  of  Regan  and  Goneril  that  compels  her  love  to  make 
Bpwn  misconstruction.  The  ease,  and  yet  the  impossibility  ; 
B  nobleness  that  immediately  makes  the  impossibility  ;  the 
mf%  hand  that  behind  all  manipulates  the  dead-lock :  there, 
■re  is  the  p(3ison  of  it. 

know  we  of  nothing  similar  in  actual  life  ?  Have  we  never 
n  patty  interests,  petty  strifes,  spites,  jealousies,  envies,  of 
knore  importance  than  the  3pit-sj)at  of  belligerent  tom-cats, 
Ipng  in  worthy  natures  with  alihorrent  bands,  that  multiply 
ftd  tighten  till  the  anguish  is  intolerable  ? 
Bliackeray*s  she-catamomit  of  a  "  campaigner  "  can  hunt 
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Colonel  Newcome  to  liis  death.  What  signifies  her  eat^^rwiiil, 
pray  ?  He  knows  that  it  signifies  uothiuf?^  and  he  dies  o(  it; 
the  contemptibleueas  of  the  torture  makes  it  oiilj 
torturing. 

A  politician  rii4e3  in  Conj^ress,  and  propr^ses  a  complitfiS 
the  shiUalah  invasion  of  Canada.     Honorable  men,  who  i 
the  motion,  feel  compelled  to  sustain  it ;  the  eleclian  si 
York  is  at  hand,  and  such  a  resolution  once  offered,  tbej  i 
not  vote  it  dovrn.      In  other  circumstances,  a  war  befr 
England  and  America  might  easily  have  arisen  from  thig  \ 
in  the  small  game  of  an  individual  anxious  to  wipe  out- 
'^  Kuuw-Nothing ''  record;  and  when  it  had  ariseu,  the  pu 
patriotism  in  the  land  would  have  been  driven,  with  k 
stomach,  to  sustain  its  country's  quarrel.     History,  indeeij 
replete  with  instances — and  did  we  see  it  behind  the 
tains,  more  instances  would  be  known  to  us  —  whereiu 
noblest  sentiments  of  humanity  have  been  harnessed  l>ey 
help  in  the  dirt-carts  of  sordid  interest,  while  pitiful  tricli 
ixi^n  who  would  sell  what  soul  they  have  for  a  crossed  sij 
and  cheat  Mephistopheles  in  the  bargain,  hold  the  rems,  i 
goad  them  on. 

It  is  such  a  case  from  which  the  incident  of  Homer^s 
is  drawn, ^ — a  case  of  moral  head-down  in  the  worst 
could  assume  to  the  mind  of  Grecian  antiquity.     The 
master  does  not  hide,  he  \r  at  pains  to  display,  Ua  hAti 
features.     By  the  avowed  and  intense  revolt  of  Hector's 
from  the  work  his  hands  must  do,  the  abhorrent  constra 
the  situation  is  made  to  the  last  degree  biting.      And 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  keenness  of  the  contradicti 
the  Trrijan  prince  is  shown  to  us,  not  only  ui  hU  valor, 
magnanimity,  his  sense  of  justice,  but  also  in  the  tender  noli^ 
of  his  domestic  life.     Andromache  comes  before  us,  qaea 
devoted,  in  all  the  pathos  of  wifely  love ;  while  the  bi 
to  tlie  father,  shrinks  away  fn>m  the  warrior,  to  sag 
lust  reliuke  of  that  dreadful  strife*     Meanwhile,  in  COJit 
with  this  beautifid  pietin-e, —  the  nuldest  touch  of  tendc 
that  has  come  to  us  from  the  old  Hellenic  world, —  Paris  ] 
signalized  anew  his  luxurious  infamy,  and  made  the  occ 
of  the  struggle,  odious  enough  before,  seem  intolerable. 
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yet  Hector  must  go  to  the  field  and  to  his  doom,  and  An- 
dromache remain  behind,  helplessly  awaiting  her  doom,  and 
doomed  Ilium  also  abide  her  day. 

All  that  follows  upon  the  main  situation  is  painted  with 
the  like  pitiless  fidelity,  —  pitiless  only  in  fidelity;  for  deep, 
tender  compassion  is  in  the  poet's  soul.  Hero  after  hero  comes 
forth,  uplifted  with  all  soaring  thoughts,  godlike  in  bearing, 
glorious  in  form  and  in  renown ;  then  before  our  eyes  he  goes 
down ;  we  see  him  clutch  the  earth  in  blind  agony,  we  hear 
his  armor  clank  over  him,  —  his  only  knell.  Nothing  is  ex- 
plained away ;  and  the  pathos  reaches  its  acme  in  the  stern, 
stem  words,  "  all-ending  death."  The  poet  cuts  oflF  his  under- 
standing from  all  succors,  —  breaks  down  the  bridges  behind 
him.  Only  by  a  transcendent  process  does  he  escape  into 
repose.  The  will  of  Zeus  is  accomplished:  that  is  all.  To 
Homer  this  all  was  enough.  To  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Job  it  was  enough.*  A  deep  sea  in  which  to  cast  anchor ! 
We  in  our  day  like  shallower  waters. 

Why  is  .it  that  Homer  selects  the  sentiment  of  honor  to  be 
thus  enslaved  ?  Because  he  has  the  keenest  sympathy  with  it. 
In  his  eyes  it  is  noblest,  best;  its  enslavement,  therefore, 
shows  most  strikingly  that  moral  inversion  he  wishes  to  dis- 
play. Nor  is  he  alone  in  this  procedure ;  other  epic  poets 
have  done  the  same.  Dante  is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  Love : 
read  the  story  of  Prancesca,  wherein  the  pathos  of  the  Inferno 
culminates,  and  you  find  him  distilling  from  the  honey  of  love 
a  cup  that  he  swoons  but  to  taste.  Milton  is  the  apostle  of 
Liberty :  in  the  Paradise  Lost  he  has  opened  the  heavens  to 
show  us  the  impulse  to  just  this,  Liberty,  tiu'ned  toward  the 
pit,  and  drawing  after  it  one  third  part  of  heaven's  host. 
Goethe's  noblest  trait  is  liis  intellectual  devotion,  his  worship 
of  Truth :  it  is  precisely  this  that  in  his  half-epic  betrays 
Faust.  In  the  Ramayana,  a  supreme  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
truth  in  the  sense  of  veracity,  respect  for  the  plighted  word. 
Describing  his  hero,  Kapila  says :  "  This  illustrious  prince  could 

*  It  is  tnie  that  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Job  a  kind  of  offset  is  got  up. 
Bat  we  may  obserre,  that,  in  representing  this  pay-off  appreciable  by  the  under- 
standing, the  poet —  if  he  wrote  the  conclosion  — falls  from  poetry  to  prose.  The 
poem  was  already  complete. 
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wiUingly  renounce  Ufe,  fortune  the  most  opulent,  desiru  th 

most  dear,  —  but  the  truth  ric^ver,"    Now  it  is  just  thb,  reaped" 
for  the  plighted  word,  that  brings  about  the  catastrophe  of 
poem. 

Somewhere  in  his  picture,  and  generally  in  the  foppjrrounJ 
the  epic  artist  casts  in  this  quintessence  of  contradiction,  tlm 
ink  of  indelible  darkness,  Worst  from  Best, — ^all  the  juiccaiof 
sweet  life  going  to  feed  cancers-  Moreoirer,  tJie  higher  tfe 
art  and  the  grander  the  geiiins  of  the  poet,  the  more  resoiutdj 
does  he  leave  this  terrible  fact  in  possession  of  its  proi^r  field. 
In  the  Ramayaiia,  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  war  again s^t  tk 
demon  were,  after  the  victory,  magically  restomd  to  life*  Tliii 
Ib  impure  art.  In  the  Ulad,  death  has  hlB  prey  undisputed,  mi 
tragic  fates  pnrsue  even  the  living.  Thia  is  the  manner  of  tin 
master. 

Worst  from  Best,  —  is  it  found  only  in  poems  ?  TTie  stod 
comiuuri  ficnse  of  Theodore  Parker  led  iiim  tusay  that  Keligkn 
may  Ijecome  ]vririce  of  the  devils.  Whence  was  Uie  inqui^itioD 
generated  ?  It  was  bred  out  of  the  Beatitudet^  and  the  sotigof 
the  an  gets,  ^'  Peace  on  earllu  g(]Jod-will  to  men  !  "  Whai  ii 
w^ouruli  pyj^oii,  in  which  South  American  Indians  dip  tlseii 
arrows,  compared  with  the  envenomed  conscience  that  eveji 
tlio  fipirit  of  Chriatcudom  lias  secreted  ?  "  We  enact  heU  here 
Ijolow!" 

In  the  epics,  then,  of  men,  and  in  the  epic  of  the  Supreme 
Poet,  tliore  is  somewhrit  with  which  the  lieart  of  man  eaimo* 
be  reconciled,  nor  should  be  reconciled,  since  it  is  antithetic  te 
moral  order  and  unity  :  when  man  does  not  abhor  it,  he  ha* 
forsworn  lus  own  nature*  What,  precisely,  is  this  someirhat, 
this  Satan  ever  g^iin^  to  anil  fro  in  the  world,  this  scrf^eat 
alwiivs  lurking  in  garden  ?  Lot  us  see  whether  this  thing  cm 
be  arcnrately  defined*  Having  iearned  its  natm^o, — -if,  indited, 
to  du  so  he  |>0f5sible,  —  we  may  fiu'tlier  impiire  wlietlier  the  epic 
idea  of  the  world  can  be  seen  as  comprehending^,  commandins 
it,  and  evoking  melody  from  it.  And  if  the  attempt  be  darin'i, 
and  our  space  for  exposition  brief,  all  the  more  must  precision 
be  sought ;  nor  will  a  little  formality  in  the  statement,  if  it 
help  toward  precision,  be  esteemed  inexcusable. 

1.  In  the  world  of  the  senses  and  of  science  all  goes  by  lav, 
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th6  savans  tell  us.  Granted :  force  has  definite  characters  and 
constant  measures  ;  in  measure  and  character  alike  it  is  inva- 
riablp.  All  there  goes  by  law :  by  what  kind  of  law,  however  ? 
By  a  law  that  is  absolutely  and  everlastingly  indiflFerent  to  any 
tiiought  which  man  derives  &om  his  spiritual  being,  to  any 
sentiment,  any  ideal  desire  or  purpose  of  the  soul.  You  would 
have  a  house,  wherein  to  enshrine  the  sanctities  and  felicities 
of  domestic  life  :  what  cares  gravitation  for  your  wish  ?  These 
Romans  would  build  a  city ;  Michel  Angelo  would  lift  St.  Pe- 
ter's dome :  gravitation  enters  into  no  complicity  with  such 
desires ;  inexorably,  stolidly  faithful  to  its  own  business,  it 
holds  down  the  rock  in  the  quarry ;  whoever  will  get  a  block 
of  it  away  shall  sweat  for  it.  Well,  the  builders  outwit  gravi- 
tation, making  it  help  them  lift  the  stone,  and  put  it  in  place, 
where  the  stolid  tug  of  that  force  shall  serve  their  design  :  it 
is  outwitted,  that  is  all ;  not  in  the  least  has  it  been  won  into 
sympathy  with  a  human  purpose.  The  forces  of  Nature,  as 
they  do  not  change  to  approach,  so  cannot  change  to  elude,  the 
design  of  man :  get  the  wind  of  them,  and  they  are  captive. 
Now,  as  the  soul  has,  through  the  body,  a  foothold  in  Nature, 
and  commands  immediately  a  certain  amount  of  force,  it  is 
enabled  to  take  natural  law  by  suirprise,  and  bring  it  to  obe- 
dience. But  in  obedience  it  is  remote  as  ever,  mauitaining 
the  same  impassive,  unconquerable  indifierence  to  all  that  the 
soul  imagines  or  intends.  As  with  gravitation,  so  with  all 
natural  forces :  even  when  serving  the  most  vital  uses,  they  are 
infinitely  far  away  from  man's  thought  of  use.  Oxygen  rushes 
into  the  lungs,  when  they  create  a  vacuum :  it  is  but  rushing 
into  a  vacuum.  It  combines  with  the  globules  of  the  blood  to 
recreate  life ;  to  further  decomposition  would  suit  it  as  well : 
growth  and  decay,  life  and  death,  man's  gain  or  loss,  pleasure 
or  anguish,  are  to  it  quite  the  same.  Thus  it  happens  that 
man,  as  a  worker  in  the  realm  of  finite  Nature,  must  always 
work  among  and  upon  forces  that  are  no  less  than  infinitely 
removed  from  any  sympathy  with  his  spirit.  The  world  serves 
him,  but  does  not  know  him  even  when  it  serves. 

2.  In  using  these  forces,  man  puts  himself  somewhat  in  their 
power.  We  lift  the  roof,  but  lift  it  over  our  own  heads :  gravi- 
tation has  no  respect  for  the  heads ;  its  business  is  to  draw 
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downwardj  which  it  attends  to  assiduously,  not  coiifiidefizi| 
who  or  what  is  beneath ;  and  it  holds  the  roof  in  plaoB*  I 
must  repeat,  only  as  it  ib  outwitted.  When  the  eainhtiuatt 
corner  J  comes  Ita  opportunity ;  and  now  men  dy  the  hamm  ^ 
haye  built  for  their  seciu'ity.  Moreover,  for  purfjoees  of  W 
we  moat  set  free  agencies  that  were  not  active  before,  that  ft 
can  never  be  sure  of  our  ability  to  control,  and  that,  da^ti 
their  services,  ever  continue  terril^le  to  us.  Fire,  for  example, 
is  a  demon  that  man  has  conjureu  up.  It  is  needful,  indispeo' 
sable ;  we  must  take  it  into  our  houses  near  the  cradle  and  tk 
couclijmnst  sleep  with  it  for  honsi  bIIow^  knowing  all  the  nrhib 
that  it  is  an  untamable  demon,  never  a  whit  domesticated  br 
its  long  intimacy  with  man.  Now  fire  is  not  bad  ;  but  tlie  bmu- 
ing  of  the  house,  for  which  it  is  at  any  moment  ready,  wem 
an  evil.  The  biiraing  of  the  house,  and  the  fall,  perchancc^^ 
the  flaming  roof  upon  those  it  was  designed  to  shelter, — it 
spitt:  all  the  glosses  of  optimism,  a  plaiu  man  laay  take  k^ve 
to  rogiinl  that  as  indubitably  an  eviL 

Here,  tberofure,  is  an  evil,  yet  no  evil  principle.  There  h  ^ 
gap  between  human  ends  ami  natural  meaua  ;  aud  evil  — ^physi- 
cal evil  only  as  yet — is  ioeidcntiil  to  it. 

3,  Man  is  not  only  ui  this  world  of  forces  thus  inditTereut 
to  every  tbougbt  of  Ins  i^iiiritj  liut,  as  an  organized  creature, 
be  in  himself  ci>ni]ioscd  of  such  forces.  Yet  more,  they  assume 
in  liim  a  new  and  pecnlisir  intensity,  becoming  seui^itive,  aiid 
roun^ling  into  an  Ego  heated  with  immeasurable  desire.  Nev- 
ertheless, tbeae  forces ,  tbongh  as  an  organized  nature  he  is 
compj.miided  of  tliem,  belong  to  that  world  wlvieh  is  for<?vef 
infinitely  remote  from  t!ie  pure  tliou,Li:lit  and  ideal  desire  of  liia 
spirit.  The  relation  of  Iduisell'  as  spirit  to  himself  ^s  urgmi- 
ized  in  nature  is  the  same  with  the  general  relation  of  man  to 
force  in  the  external  world.  Hunger  and  thirst  are  no  less 
inditTerent  than  gravitation  to  all  that  the  soul  believes  aud 
loves.  Temperamental  force  has  its  own  orbit,  moves  ly  its 
own  springs,  knows  oidy  its  own  ends.  Indispensable  ntihties 
are  exacted  from  it ;  but  it  transmits  them,  as  a  mail-bag  doei 
letters,  without  knowing  what  is  in  them. 

Thus  the  soul  must  not  only  work  upon,  it  must  also  work 
by  means  of,  an  alien  material.     This  material,  moreover,  is 
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not  passive,  it  is  force,  fiercely  intent,  impersuasible.  Accord- 
ingly, the  soul  can  accomplish  nothing,  it  is  annulled,  until  by 
an  efflux  of  yirtue  it  takes  possession  of  the  field ;  while  only 
by  a  continuance  of  the  same  energy  does  it  keep  possession. 
jBven  in  victory  and  supremacy,  it  may  not  retire  and  sleep : 
its  authority  is  dead,  its  victory  vanishes,  in  the  moment  that 
it  ceases  to  act  and  to  overcome.  It  is  a  sovereign  whose  sub- 
jects are  all  rebels  at  heart,  and  become  such  in  act  the  moment 
it  does  not  make  upon  them  an  overmastering  impression. 
They  are  rebels,  not  by  any  concerted  antagonism  to  the  regal 
principle,  but  because  they  are  wholly  moved  by  an  intention 
of-  their  own,  which  is  alien  and  indifferent  to  spiritual  ideas. 

4.  The  soul,  in  building  up  its  own  architectures,  and  pre- 
paring its  own  repast,  must  make  immaterial  fire,  must  liberate 
demons  in  its  own  organic  household,  and  so  newly  imperil 
itself.  For  the  better  culture  and  discipline  of  mankind,  it  es- 
tablishes Property,  —  an  institution  which  rests  wholly  upon  an 
ideal  basis :  instantly  it  creates  cupidity,  a  very  terrible  demon 
indeed,  hungry  beyond  measure,  sometimes  in  its  rage  of  appe- 
tite devouring  entire  civilizations.  What  a  raising  of  chimneys, 
called  courts  of  law,  there  has  to  be !  What  anxious  binding 
of  the  demon  with  precedents,  statutes,  legal  forms !  Despite 
all  which,  it  will  sometimes  break  bounds  :  and,  indeed,  when 
is  it  not  breaking  bounds,  committing  trespass,  doing  inde- 
scribable mischief  ? 

The  soul,  again,  builds  the  state,  to  incarnate  therein,  as  in 
&  larger  body,  the  spirit  of  community  :  at  once  it  sets  free  the 
love  of  dominion,  — fire  again,  and  a  fire  that  makes  horrible 
[conflagrations.  The  desire  of  power  and  sway  is  not  bad  ;  the 
iebt  to  it^  civilization  is  immense,  immeasurable ;  never  was 
there  a  great  ruler  or  statesman  whose  breast  did  not  brim 
ivith  it ;  and  only  at  far-distant  periods  of  time  do  the  Timo- 
ieons  and  Washingtons  appear,  who  possess  it  largely  without 
yeing  possessed  by  it.  Often  has  it  wrought  prodigiously,  when 
jroodness  lay  asleep,  wr;apped  in  sweet  dreams  ;  and  history  on 
[nany  a  page 

"  Tells  how  the  drudging  Goblin  sweat 
To«am  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 
Till  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  com 
That  ten  day-laborers  could  not  end." 
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Kor,  on  the  other  hand^  is  it  good  ;  for  in  itself  it  has  bo  mi 
quality  whatsoever.    But  a  force  destitute  of  all  moral  cl 
acter,  which  norertheless  must  be  brouglit   into  the  ck 
intimacy  with  moral  interests,  and  even  fanned  and  gtimiiktd 
in  their  behalf,  has  in  it  capacities  of  evil. 

The  soul  builds  ch  arches,  architectures  to  house  a  thoufH 
higher  still ;  and  again  it  makes  hre  ;  and  this  time  may  du^ 
the  very  fire  of  hell,  bigotry,  conscientious  hatred,  holy  emellj, 
lying  for  God,  tjTanny  that  not  only  oppresses,  but  makes  it 
its  victims  a  hunger  to  be  oppressed.  And  once  more  w%  hiW 
to  say,  that  the  force  thus  brought  into  action  is  in  its*3lf  neither 
good  nor  evil,  though  of  both  good  and  evil  it  is  vastly  capaJtlc. 
Fire,  —  it  may  kiiidlo  fagots  about  the  martyr,  and  bte 
abroad  to  devastate  entire  centuries  and  civilizations,  or  maij 
genially  warm  the  hearts  and  households  of  belioTing  ages* 

Finally,  this  Ego  of  ours,  — this  also  is  demon,  is  fire,  Wi 
Sj>irit  makes  it:  never  could  mere  organic  force  heeoiue  eon- 
scions,  mid  say  L  But  tlie  Spirit  makes  it  as  the  luterL'S^^t 
conceivable  antithesis  to  its  own  purej  including  universality. 
J,  —  wfiat  a  portcntouB  exclusion  the  word  implies  !  It  shuti 
out  all  the  universe  beside  itself;  indeed,  to  the  eiroistic  apprf- 
heusion  jiurc  and  simple,  /  is  ujii verse,  is  god.  A  woudfiful 
thing  is  this  paitienlar,  limited  ^elf.  It  is  freentric  cenm. 
—  pure  partiality  in  the  state,  and  with  the  sense  of  [ttTlkt 
wholeness.  It  is  h^pirit  inverted  or  reverted  from  its  eompn> 
hendiii^,  universal  scll'identity,  to  sustain  its  own  inteiiKsi 
contradiction,  a  purely  limited  and  excluding  Rclf-identificatioJQ^ 
This  special  Self  is  demon  all  and  only.  Kot  good,  it  is  jet 
here  as  tiie  stroiifr  caryatid  to  sustain  a  spiritual  €on.sciou^ 
negs,  wliich  is  (Jotrs  surjiussiiig  work  of  art.  Nut  Jiad,  it  U 
nevertheless  a  caryatid  whose  head  is  not  kept  under  wiihout 
pains,  and  tliat  at  best  seldom  fails  to  put  a  wry  iace  ujxin  hii 
labor. 

Fire  is  not  bad  ;  but  the  Imruing  of  the  house,  which  despite 
all  jirecautions  may  happen,  were  an  cviL  Egoism  is  not  lm<!» 
but  its  exsjctionaiid  foraii^c  upuii  the  t^oul,  wliieh  iu  some  degr^ 
are  sure  to  lia])pen,  are  an  evil.  Wiien  the  forces  of  finile  Xa* 
tare  turn  the  virtue  and  providence  of  the  soul  against  it^elt 
then  there  is  evil,  deviL     Devil  is  not  a  person,  it  is  not  evei 
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^  thing  or  a  force ;  it  is  simply  an  effect  incidental  to  a  par- 
scalar  form  of  relation.  With  finite  Nature,  fixed,  resolute, 
inexorable  in  its  finitude,  the  soul  must  make  an  intimacy,  to 
irbich  intimacy  Nature  can  never  respond  by  the  faintest  blush 
of  sympathy ;  natural  forces  will  seek  forever,  must  forever 
seek,  to  carry  away  in  their  own  line  whatever  comes  within 
their  reach ;  and  when  they  succeed  in  appropriating  and 
bringing  into  their  own  line  of  action  the  virtue  of  the  soul, 
\evil  appears.  The  epic  poet  represents  this  most  terrible  inci- 
dent of  the  Spirit's  engagement  in  Nature,  —  the  soul  pulled 
overboard  by  the  fish  it  was  drawing  in,  —  the  soul  caught  in 
the  mesh  of  its  own  mechanism,  ground  in  its  own  mill. 

If,  now,  the  foregoing  exposition  be  at  all  correct,  it  will 
appear,  that,  though  there  is  no  evil  principle,  though  Satan 
is  the  boldest  of  impersonations,  implying  some  temerity  of 
rhetoric,  yet  the  Satanic,  the  infernal,  exists  nevertheless. 
Disease  is  no  entity ;  but  epilepsy  and  lockjaw  are  quite  real. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  epic  "  play-over  "  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. Evil  is  real,  but  it  is  not  commensurate  with  man's 
being.  Man  is  properly  supernatural ;  the  soul  is  above  all  its 
experience  within  the  limits  of  finite  Nature,  and 

"  Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

Accordingly,  I  find  two  opposite  classes  of  theorists,  who, 
severally  following,  though  in  contrary  directions,  a  linear  and 
prosaic  logic,  arrive  at  a  forced  conclusion  on  this  matter.  The 
one  party,  beginning  from  below,  and  perceiving  evil  to  be  real 
relatively  to  the  soul  as  engaged  in  Nature,  reasons  to  the 
eternal  from  the  temporal,  and  asserts  a  supernatural  Satan, 
conceived  of  either  as  a  person  or  a  state  of  existence.  The 
other  party,  setting  out  from  man's  supreme  consciousness, 
wherein  he  feels  the  serene  eminence  of  his  spirit  over  Nature, 
reasons  downward,  and  declares  that  even  within  the  limits  of 
Nature  evil  is  not  real. 

The  latter  opinion  seems  to  have  been  adopted  with  a  degree 
of  enthusiasm  by  the  Emersonian  school  in  America,  though 
of  Mr.  Emerson  himself  one  may  rather  say  that  he  has  shown 
a  marked  predilection  for  it  than  that  it  is  sustained  by  him 
as  a  fixed  dogma.    The  chief  argument  for  it  is  an  undeniable 
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fact,  namely,  that  e\nl  is  often  reconverted  to  use.   Butie 
this  always  the  case,  evil  would  not  lose  itd  pro|W'r  '^^  - 
At  sight  of  Bomewhat  with  which  it  cannot  be  re 
guul  is  stung,  and  newly  incited-     Well,  why  id  u  m 
Whence  the  provocation  ?     It  is  the  sight  or  the  eiyi 
of  somewhat  odious  to  the  soul  that  stings.     If  we  saj,*' 
so-called  evil  is  made  to  serve  a  use,  therefore  it  is  not  ( 
whatever  is  is  right ;  the  soul  can  and  must  be  reconcilfid  \ 
it,"  —  wliere  are  w^e?    Let  us  shun  huddled  thinking. 

Asafoetida  is  the  best  of  antispasmodics  ;  it  docs  mi  I 
fore  smell  the  better.    Esteem  me  not  narrow-minded,  if  1 1 
my  nose.     The  philosopher  tells  me,  indeed,  thut  oiilj 
know^a  devil,  —  tliat  only  because  I  am  cousin-gonnaii  loj 
fcBtida  does  its  odor  offend  me.    Perhaps  so ;  it  niuj  k^ 
w^erc  the  nose  regenerate,  it  would  find  only  fraukiuceiurt  i 
foetor.     I  humbly  confess  such  grace  has  not  l.»een  p\-m\ 
organ.     Be  it  to  my  shame  or  no,  I  must  distinguish  1 
scent  of  heliotrope  and  scent  of  carrion-flower.    I  Mow  i 
nmo  as  my  fathers  did  before  me.     Nor  in  truth  do 
to  be  shamefaced  before  Philosophy  in  doing  so*    Offfiuai 
oflbnce,  make  the  best  of  it.     Evil  is  a  thing  good  to  * 
bad,  good  to  be  offended  at,  good  to  keep  the  cork  (m. 
ipecacuanha  and  tartar-emetic,  it  is  useful  only  as  it  i 
nausea  and  is  intolerantly  rejected  by  the  system- 

It  is  said  further,  tliat  Good  has  a  vast  power  of 
a  chemistry  that  nothing  can  wdioUy  resist.     This  u 
As  in  the  plijsical  w^orld  tlie  organific  force  will  maj 
quaitz  and  porphyry,  gnawing  away  at  the  frozen  ad*m»iifcj 
mountain  crags  mth  teeth  harder  and  more  capable  of  i 
tepair  than  those  of  rodents,  and  solring  all  with  the  aklw 
of  eupeptic  life,  until  it  has  given  the  earth  flesh,  ha*  tk 
^lis  with  the  garnitm^e  of  field  and  forest^  and  H^-^^f 

lin  into  animal  form  and  motion,  so  the  higher 
works  in  humanity  to  dissolve  and  to  organize  does  not  iitl] 
upon  spwon-victual  alone,  but  has  teeth  to  cut   platr 
stomach  to  digest  poison,  and  an  art  out  of  pus  and  ^ 
to  make  the  vigor  of  dancing  feet  and  bloom  of  dawning  \kM}^ 
'Eyes  that  are  not  sick  will  see  this  without  spr  t  ^      n-1 
sound  minds  will  be  apt  to  emphasize  it.    But  b.i  '] 
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tjh,  and  be  like  cowards  who  betray  fear  by  voluble  affir- 

that  there  is  no  danger,  Good  has  diamond  toeth,^ — 
Cieeds  thtjni !  Poor  logic^  to  say,  that,  because  it  has  this 
Itiug  and  digostiro  force,  therefore  all  id  food  for  it, 
tilly  prepared  by  some  cosmic  Blot,  and  that  what  seems 
is  oiJy  pepiier-sauce,  a  sharp   condiment  to  provoke 


le,  the  tmiverse  will  not  be  spun  out  in  one  thread,  and 
to  prose.  Our  nice  mental  machinery  can  do  much, 
not  do  that ;  and  this  new-patented  method  of  optimism 
to  every  other.  It  does  good  work  of  the  kind,  but  the 
[truth  of  existence  will  not  be  caught  on  the  smooth- 
spindle, 
jppomtlon  of  good  and  evil  is  never  to  be  explained  away, 
^is  opposition  is  itself  prosaic,  if  only  in  itself  cuasid- 
'  To  deny  it  is  fatal  to  epic  truth ;  to  remain  only  in  it, 
tive  and  jail-bird  of  Nature,  is  no  less  fatal*  Evil,  and 
merely  opposed  to  evil^  belong  alike  to  the  soul  only 
filing  in  organic  connection  with  fioite  Nature ;  but  the 
lie  being  is  not  in  Nature,  it  is  in  Spirit,  the  self-affirmed, 
indivisible  Import,  into  which  Nature,  as  sign,  cver- 
Bsolves  itself.  To  the  bird  as  walking  the  wall  exists, 
\  impassable ;  the  bird  takes  wing,  and  the  wall,  though 
rer,  becomes  for  it  no  wall.  But  man  at  once  walks 
walks  and  works  on  these  levels  of  Nature,  yet  by 
I  substantive  being  soars  and  circles  in  the  divine  ether ; 
*,  in  imity  with  the  One-and-xill,  he  is  himself  the  sky, 
^  rounds  in  and  contains  in  harmony  his  natural  experi- 
fln  his  breast  is  enshrined  this  exceeding  great  mystery, 
infinite  separation  of  Nature  from  Spirit,  the  perfect  poetic 
grehension  of  Nature  by  Spirit,  A  mystery,  nay,  a  very 
■h  the  eyes,  to  prose  thought,  it  is  far  otherwise  in  the 
^  of  man,  as  in  the  universe  of  God:  here  it  abides  in 

» clearness  forever, —  so  clear,  that  the  voice  of  it,  when  it 
to  speech,  can  be  no  other  than  a  voice  of  singing,  to 
only  melodious  numbers  and  concord  of  sweet  sound 
]d  a  fit  expression.     The  universe  rings  with  it  like  a  bell ; 
heart  of  the  poet,  being  wltole^  also  rings  silver<dear ; 
the  deep  heart  of  humanity  a  i>oetic  thought  is  pei'en 
iuugh  in  general  it  is  shattered  on  the  lips. 
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From  the  height  of  its  perfect  donsciousness  the  aonl  1'  \^ 
down  upon  the  imperfect  quasi  wovlA  of  Nature;  and  iu  n- 
itaeif  involved  there^  yet  not  inTolved,  —  locked  int-o  ti  ^ 
limits  of  inexorable  ftnitude,  yet  above  them,  including  tIi  ■:■., 
resolving  them  into  that  breath  of  Spirit  which  aingswliiku 
passes,  —  it  has  the  sentiment  not  only  of  a  Whole,  Imt  4 1 
epic  Whole,  including  ^itliin  its  flawless  unity  the  mto«fi  ' 
contradiction. 

We  are  now  prepared,  let  it  be  supposed,  to  attempt  JkM 
survey  of  this  epic  Whole,  tliis  Hi  ad  of  existence,  [ilaciii^  lii 
grand  featm-es  in  their  true  relation  to  each  other.  Ocly  fp'S 
the  summit  of  thought  and  consciousness  can  such  a  gumj  ly 
attempted  sanely ;  we  must  therefore  begin  and  end  with  it 
ail  comprehending  Unity,  with  pure  Spirit- 

1.  Man  has  the  consciousness  of  Spirit  in  its  integrifTi 
whole  and  the  whole,  nothing  if  not  alh  He  knows  tJiiJ,  fwit  ^ 
as  knowintf,  is  one  with  it.  Never  can  it  be  kiiowii  as  » 
than  that  by  which  it  is  known  ;  if  anotlicr,  it  is  no  \mml^- 
One,  hut  only  a  particular  existence.  Tell  me  not  of  aW^ 
one  being  particularized  among  others,  thonirh  ^reat  or  p^ 
est.  Jolni  StuEirt  Jlill  kindly  exphiins,  that,  thougli  it  I* 
ridiculous  to  speak  of  Ike  Infmite,  ike  Absolute,  yet  God  out 
be  infinite  in  a  particular  way,  —  infmitcly  just  and  gooJ  itUl^ 
sense  of  being  entirely  }\\^i  and  goud.  His  infinite  ii^  mef^'j 
nn mixed  quality*  In  the  same  sense  a  Bpidor  is  inllmtj^ly* 
spider,  if  it  he  all  and  only  H)ndcr.  Shunld  tiie  creatan?e^?f 
be  alllicted  with  a  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  catcliing  K'^ 
the  spiderly  nature,  becoming  mixed,  would  fall  from  \i^^ 
tude.  Infiiiiie  in  the  sense  of  jnire  quulity  is  perhaps  fts^ 
an  infinite  as  positivism  admits  of;  but  I  quite  a^rree  ftilli^^^ 
Mill  in  thinking  it  ridicuhmi^  to  call  this  the  infinite. 

The  infmite  of  Spirit  in  not  to  be  cau^^ht  in  a  coViw«?1t,  Thf 
ambitious  broom  of  positivist  logic  will  neither  sweep  it  du^"! 
from  thi!  dark  corners  of  the  understanding  nor  sweeiHtt^ 
getlicr  fruin  the  tloors  of  phenomenal  Nature.  What  it  i^^* 
may  a  little  uonceive  thus:  though  there  were  a  niywi^'' 
perfectly  riifional  mimls,  there  were  but  one  Reason,  and  td 
of  them  were  it.  The  consciousness  of  reason  is  an  intein'atiof 
consciousness  i  in  it  there  is  a  unity,  not  numerical,  but  intrifl-^i^' 
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le  in  manircdtatioD,  it  is  not  diyided,  nor  in  itself  multi- 
it  evi.T  id«nticaL  Spirit  ia  reason,  and  xuyyr^  than  we 
by  roasuii  distinctively.  It  is  not  only  integral,  but  is 
eternal,  absolntG  integration.  As  there  is  not  only  a 
reiit  in  motion,  but  also  a  rest  of  motion,  —  as,  for 
Je,  ill  orbital  movement,  —  bo  tbero  is  a  unity,  not  only 
tiplicity,  but  of  multiplicity,  —  a  unity  of  comprehension 
jbrace,  which,  though  it  contain  contradiction,  yet  does 
contain  it,  and  therefoi'6  remains  itself  unbroken.  The 
lusness  of  this  it  is  that  tlie  human  race  has  confessed 
3n  as  it  has  said  God,  There  ia  no  night  tliere ;  there 
jmit  is  swallowed  up,  freedom  and  necessity  become  one 
IBa  same ;  there  the  jars  of  Naturo  blend  lu  the  time  of  the 
Bl  Whole,  and  the  clash  of  oppositions  is  felt  to  be  sus- 
Pl  l>y  the  very  unity  which  they  seemingly  oppose.  ''  The 
of  Zeus  is  accomi»liahed  *' :  it  is  the  key-not©  which  to 
aotc  is  a  key.  Spirit  is ;  and  he  is  Spirit  who  is  con- 
of  it,  and  he  tlie  voice  of  it  w^ho  hears  its  language. 
)  is,  tlie  everlasting  Only,  only  and  all,  playing  over  op- 
yet  never  opposed;  abiding  ever  in  itself,  yet  nut 
dwelling  only  with  itself,  yet  housing  the  universe. 
fevertheless,  in  precise  antithesis  to  this,  there  ia  the 
of  tin i to  Nature,  also  assuming  to  be  all,  and  indeed 
Bte  in  its  way,  —  no  escape  from  it,  when  once  you  have 
ed  its  level  and  law.  It  bears,  however,  this  ear-mark 
toperfcction,  that  the  essential  character  of  it  is  to  be  ex- 
Excluding  :  every  particle  of  matter  shoulders  away 
(other ; —  every  square  inch  of  space  says,  as  it  were,  to 
space,  **  Stand  off !  '^  —  every  moment  of  time  fixes 
Ljtween  the  two  eternities  of  time,  denying  them,  saying, 
iuo  I  alone  am^  I,  the  present  moment !"  —  every  force, 
bIi  as  it  acts,  negates  all  other  force.  It  is  a  universe  of 
lions,  —  purest  conceivable  opposite  to  the  including  sim- 
of  Spirit. 

\i  then?     We  have  a  dual  world;    Spirit  and  Nature 

jg  in  irreconcilable  opposition,  each,  it  should   seem, 

ling  the  very  possibility  of  the  other.    Yet  a«  Spirit  is 

and  the  whole,  or  is  nothing,  dualism  kills  it.     And, 

I,  many  in  our  day  espouse  the  cause  of  finite  Nature  to 
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this  extent,  saying,  "  Spirit  can  be  no  more  than  a  fictk!i  of  i 

gjHioch,  Bince  for  it  as  a  realitj  Nature  leayes  no  roQiii,*'  Tme^ 
Nature  has  no  room  for  it.  Here  is  a  difScnlty^  which  to  % 
prosaic  speculation  is,  and  must  remain j  insuperable*  Boilh* 
bolt  txinm  to  another  key, 

3.  We  have  seen  that  this  self-asserting  finite  Natnre  aiffierti 
itself  only  to  the  same  ear  which  itself  makes,  to  the  finitt 
understanding.  To  the  higher  poetic  int-alHgence,  it  in  oulj 
Sign,  only  Language.  As  such,  it  declares  itself  to  be  in  and 
of  itsolf  nothiftg-.  A  word^ — ^for  what  is  it  here?  Tote 
somewhat  in  itself  ?  No,  but  expresslj  to  be  notliing  in  itidi 
It  is  a  word  only  as,  vacating  itself,  pointing  away  from  it*«tf, 
den}Hng  it«  own  substantiality,  it  simply  and  iinequirDcally 
si  amis  for  somewhat  which  indeed  is^  namely,  an  import  ei^ 
ing  in  the  mind.  The  world,  then,  as  Sign,  denies  its  m^ 
stautial  existence,  vacates  ita  own  pretension  to  realitj»«d 
affirms  wlint  i.^  not  itpielfj  affirms  a  significance  whose  wnitt 
and  substantiality  is  Spirit. 

It  has  been  said,  but  will  bear  saying  again,  that  to  this 
significant  and  therefore  ever-vanishing  character  of  Nature  ^  j 
human  speech  is  due.  So  all  mythology,  all  theology,  conif^' 
of  the  impulse  to  render  that  language  which  Nature  is  ini<) 
the  language  man  uses.  Poetry,  painting,  every  fine  art,  iss 
fine  art  for  the  reason  that  it  elects  the  significant  impression 
of  Nature  as  the  real  fact  of  it,  while  the  so-called  useful  arti 
regard  Nature  only  in  its  lower  character,  as  force.  AMieiice 
the  charm  of  landscape  painting  ?  It  is  always  inferior  to  that 
which  one  may  any  day  see  from  his  doorstep.  The  charm  o( 
it  is  this :  it  presents  Nature  as  onli/  picture,  only  significant 
show,  without  its  outdoor  pretension  to  substantiality,  —  pi^ 
sents  Natnre  more  as  what  it  veritably  is.  Hence  mere  /if- 
simile  painting,  which  foists  upon  the  picture  Natiu^e's  habitiial 
disguise  of  its  true  character,  is  but  mock  art. 

4.  Having  thus  affirmed  Spirit,  then  shown  finite  Nature  as 
apparently  denying  it,  then  again  shown  the  same  Nature  as 
confessing  itself  a  mere  sign  of  that  which  it  seems  to  deny, 
we  come  to  an  act  which  concerns  us  human  beings  ve^ 
nearly,  but  of  which  there  seems  to  be  in  the  streets  of  our 
cities  little  notice  taken.  I  have  never  once  seen  mention  of  ii 
on  the  bulletin-boards,  nor  found  it  in  the  column  of  news. 
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irit  issues  in  person,  in  the  person,  that  is,  of  humanity, 
thiiJ  «cone  of  finite  Nature  ;  accepU  the  fiction  of  its  sut- 
iantiality ;  and  even  so,  upon  these  hard  terms,  extorts  a  con- 
^^\m%  of  its  presence  and  quality.  Here,  tlien,  it  is  in  tho 
:iilitant  state,  a  warrior  in  armor,  overcoming  a  hostility  that 
ever  abates,  compeUiag  a  confession  ineffably  alien  to  the  lips 
lat  utt^r  it. 

Spirit  militant,  Spirit  accepting  the  fiction  of  Nature's  sub- 
tiiJitialit}'  t«j  conquer  it  on  lt«  own  level,  —  this  is  the  moral  life 
f  himianity.  With  tliis  **  accepted  fiction "  under  the  feet, 
re  cannot  wonder  that  our  life  should  divide  itself  into  tho 
rreconcihvble  opposites,  Right  and  Wrong,  God  and  Devil. 
L  ctmtradiction  is  involved  in  such  a  state  of  existence ;  the 
uutradiction  will  appear,  and  make  itself  felt,  sometimes  to 
Eie  utter  anguish  of  the  souL 

Here  the  soul  conquers,  but  always  with  costs ;  here  it  en- 
ures defeat,  but  in  defeat  still  conquers,  if  its  quality  has 
den  signalized.  No  other  business  has  it  than  to  say  effectu- 
Uy,  I  AM ;  achieving  this,  though  in  dmigeons,  at  tlie  stake, 
e  cn3S8,  it  is  victorious. 

tial  defeat  it  ever  does  and  must  suffer,  optimism  to  the' 

mtrary  notwithstanding,    "  All  is  well,"  am  I  told  ?    Yes, 

i«  All  is  very  well,  undoubtedly.     One  gets  fresh  intelligence 

i  that  fact  in  his  own  breast  now  and  then,  and  pipes  his  little 

Mo  of  rejoicing  accordingly.     But  is  this  taken  to  mean  that 

U  go€$  well  ?  that  in  the  line  and  on  the  level  of  outward 

rents  there  is  perfect  process  ?  that  the  moral  life  of  man 

tvolves  no  contradiction,  in  tho  midst  of  which  the  soul  must 

'  '        lid  sufler  ?  that  we  may  He  on  our  oars  and  trust  the 

M  events  to  take  us  to  port?      EuougJi,  0,  more  than 

noYigh  of  this !     In  the  line  of  events,  as  related  to  tho  moral 

fa  of  humanity,  there  is,  tJiere  can  be,  no  perfect  process  on 

le  earth ;  the  very  conception  of  our  existence  forbids.     We 

l&nt,  with  a  sweet  iml>ecility,  **  the  good  time  coming "  ; 

f  "  r  comijig,  and  never  come.     Some  say  that  tho  golden 

k«  ^  been,  and  some  that  it  is  t-o  l>e  ;  but  1,  that  all  events 

te  cheap  and  all  times  tawdry,  —  that  only  the  soul  is  gulden, 

\   '    ^  '   lie  of  this  metal  out  of  the  dust-cloud  of  history 

era,— NO*  221.  85 
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Here  is  the  field  of  the  tragic  poet*    He  causes  ihe 
bUow  itself  and  to  sliine  from  out  the  utmost  darkne 
devilishuess  of  events*     The  one  is  helpless  ftiid  uiwxt 
able  ;  the  other  victorious  and  without  honor.     Tlie  aoiJ  i 
every  conceivable  defeat,  and  is  godlike  still ;  the  law  of  < 
follows  ita  own  fatal  course,  making  no  clear  diatiuctiA 
tween  good  and  bad,  and  is  seen  in  its  proper  under-footj 
acter.    Thus,  Shakespeare  in  his  grand  tragedies  will 
scarce  a  crumb  of  comfort,  so  far  as  the  course  of  e^ 
concerned.     Ifigo,  indeed,  ends  his  iniquity  with  liis 
who  is  consoled  ?  who  cares  ?     You  crui^h  the  snake 
just  fleshed  its  fang  in  priceless  honor  and  inuoceuee :  we 
was  but  a  snake,    lago  dies ;  but  Desdemona,  Othello  I- 
talks  of  a  balance  struck  ?    Or  who  in  this  prestmce 
claim  the  **  good  of  evil"  ?    What  good?    Snake  uumb^ 
is  more  likely  to  be  regenerate?     St.  Snake  is  somewli 
l)eautlfid  to  me  than  the  creature  uncanouizod*     Any! 
you  please,  but  Satan  in  a  state  of  grace ! 

I  thank  Shakespeare  that  he  gives  no  hint  of  tboie 
cious  compensations.     Out  of  wrong  done  and   suffer 
•  Boul  has  shown  its  quality :  this  is  the  true  ri^»ult, 
grandeur  of  the  great  poet's  genius  is  found  in  this,  his 
ual  manner  of  representing  lite.     Had  he  stooped  to 
events,  pretendiug,  after  the  fashion  of  the  noveliirt, 
significance  of  life  is  foimd  in  llmr  course  and  reRutt,liei 
have  stooped  indeed,  and  been  no  longer  Shakespeare. 

S|urit  by  issuing  upon  this  scene  of  things  brings  mural  | 
to  a  world  which  before  was  but  a  system  of  forces,  mc 
of  moi*al  character :  by  the  same  act  it  makes  the 
and  the  general  (not  particular)  necessity  of  moral  eviltl 
does  so  by  placing  the  virtue  of  the  soul  within  reach  ofj 
energies  of  the  finite  world,  '^  laws  "  of  Nature,  org 
pulses  and  desires,  —  huge  polypi,  that  throw  their  1<J 
cious  tentacles  about  all  that  comes  within  then'  scope,  tinill 
not  what  they  devour.     Thus  the  Hebrew  ''  God  of  hatlfesl 
tlie  unity  of  Spirit  in  the  militant  state  —  says,  **  1,  God,  J 
good,  and  I  create  evil.*'     Docs  this  sound  harsh?    Bml 
not  true  ?     Are  not  moral  good  and  moral  evil  correlttif 
posites,  e^\\  ot  ^\uOi  l^t^^<it  ^^^%  u^^v^  aud  forever 
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ber?    Does  not  the  soul  make  both,  the  former  by  its 

sie  quiility,  and  the  latter  by  the  situation  it  accepts  ? 

He  human  proridenco  wliich  evokes  tlie  element  of  fire 

it  possible  that  any  house  may  hmn  and  certain  that 

,  houses  ^nll  burn,  so  spiritual  virtue,  by  croatmg  moral 

[enables  the  characterless  energies  of  Nature  to  attain  the 

^  though  abhorrent  quality  of  evih 

at  the  «li\nnuig  sense  of  humanity  has  touched  the  uUimato 

tof  this  situation  with  a  precision  yet  more  admirable, 
militant,  appearing  no  longer  as  the  "  God  of  battles,'* 
the  suffering  Prince  of  Peace,  the  crucified  God,  meekly 
Ing,  in  tlie  consciousness  of  an  infinite  resomxe,  all  the 
k  despite  of  Nature,  —  never  yet  has  a  nobler  or  irver 
igination  inspired  the  worship  of  humanity,     A  great  in- 
is,  indeed,  done  this  p>erennial  poetic  truth,  when  it  is 
%ized  into  prose ;  yet  what  an  appeal,  even  so,  has  it 
fto  the  heai-t  of  man!     Let  the  form  change  as  it  may 
Bt ;  but  let  the  grand  imagination  remain,  for  the  trage- 
the  world  has  this  extent ;  and  ^schylus  and  Shake- 
and  every  greatest  poet  has  touched  it  most  nearly  just 
rhen  his  genius  was  at  the  supreme  height. 

Se  strictly  nioml  consciousness  is  dualistic,  not  integrating; 
pieath  \ts  feet  is  an  assumption  contradictory  to  the  eter- 
fnality  of  Spirit,  namely,  the  assumed  substantiality  of 
ita  Nature.     Hence  it  dwells  in  a  divided  worid,  whose  ulti- 
&rras  are  God  (the  warring  or  suffering  God)  and  Devil, 
ptimism  pretends  that  the  moral  consciousness  is  unitive 
Itire.     It  I  blinks  the  underlying  contradiction,  and  there- 
^tist  seek  to  persuade  us  that  '^  the  De\dl  is  not  so  black 
!s  painted,"  and  hideed  is  not  of  a  black  complexion  at 
It  is  only  a  serviceable  angel  in  soiled  linen,  —  grimed 
necessary  labor,  and  none  the  worse  for  not  appearing  in 
iy  clothes.     I  freely  make  over  my  share  in  tbis  charitsr 
kdgment  to  those  who  can  find  a  use  for  it,  and  freely 
\  that  a  more  limjnng,  one-legged  thing  is  not  known  to 
;  dy  moralirttic  theology  which  sets  out  with  deny- 
u-iiiry  dualism  of  morals. 
Jut  the  old  religionists  permitted  themselves  to  speak  of 
loralitj^  as  it  there  were  a  consciouaneft^  m  Tn-axi  ^u5il  ^ 
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truth  in  being  that  transcended  morals,  though  withooi  ii 
dating  them.    Were  they  utterly  deceived  ?     Htm  hiimaiiUyl 
consciousness,  has  bemg  no  character  of  this  trsinsoetid 
kind?    Are  right  and  wrong  the  supreme  words?  —  i 
however,  being  inacnitably  wrung  back,  and  so  brotig^l, ' 
were  clandestinely,  into  the  Ihie  of  right.     Epic  imagii] 
whether  as  found  in  written  poems,  or  oa  speaking^  in  allj 
higher  sfurituality  of  mankind,  aflirms  a  sovereign  U ' 
indeed,  becomes  moral  by  descent  into  the  Umitd  o: 
ture,  but  which  is  in  itself,  as  Hooker  said,  **  not  only  cme,  j 
very  oneness,"  while  in  oneness  it  includes,  aud  la,  alL 
be  permitted  me  to  speak  as  I  can,  and  without  reproach,  of  ( 
Unspeakable,  happy  if  the  words  shall  in  any  manner  oi-df 
hint  what  the  best  of  words  will  never  more  than  hint. 

It  may  be  read  in  epics,  and  as  theii*  supreme  imj>or 
sary  to  render  them  epical,  that  Spirit,  even  while  pro^ 
accepting  this  finite  Nature  as  substantial,  and  Issuing 
in  the  militant  character,  remains  not  the  less  and  fo 
itself,  in  the  consciousness  of  its  pure,  eternal  intej 
broken  by  the  dividedness  of  time,  untouched  by  its 
This  One  to  which  there  is  no  Other,  while  yet  it  doca  J 
elude*  but  embraces  and  houses  all  multiplicity  and  di 
—  is  it  not  the  "  open  secret,"  always  inaccessible  to  the  i 
cal  understanding,  while  to  the  adoring  heart,  and 
imagination  it  is  not  only  accessible,  but  is  alune  to  the 
the  deepest  sense  native  ?    Inexplicable,  indubitable,  not  ( 
solved  only  because  itself  the  universal  solvent,  it  I 
tery  of  eternity,  yet  is  mysterious  only  to  the  pr* 
while  only  through  its  infinite  reconciling  presence  \a  finiltl 
ture  itself  other  than  an  atfronting  mystery  to  the  credent i 
poetic  souL     This  is  the  blessed  play-over^  beneath  whic!i,| 
yet  within  which,  all  the  fortune  of  life,  all  the  struggle i 
process  of  existence,  go   on,  and  into  which  thoy   ere 
%%^nish,  to  appear  in  vanishing  and  to  die  in  renewal,  as ' 
sink  and  are  lost  in  the  import  that  creates  and  suHtiiins  i 

An  indestructible  consciousness  in  man,  fundamental 
his  being,  makes  him  a  participant  in  this  oneness,  thiji  wi 
noas,  ttus  T^xfe^ttiow  of  Spirit  in  itself »     Spirit  as  cn^ 
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,  lying  gory  on  the  battle-field  ;  Spirit  abiding  in  itaelf,  — 
is  Zeus  poised  in  Olympian  peace,  and  in  bimseir  containing 
Sarpedon  falling,  dying,  the  victim  of  Natou^e  ;  Zeus  im- 
lortal,  hurtleiis  as  the  blue  heaven,  and  embracing  Nature  as 
the  earth ;  —  the  one  is  the  passionate  experience  of 
ltd  the  other  in  bis  pure,  integrating  consciousness.     But 
le  latter  is  Iub  consciousness,  not  merely  as  his^  and  subject 
'it  as  veritable,  substantial,  the  indinsible  consciousness 
^  rit,  existing  only  because  Spirit  is,  one  and  indivisible, 
the  eternal  fact  impressing  itself  with  the  sense  of  its  own 
reality* 
Hows  from  all  the  foregoing  that  man^s  being  is  a  scale 
tliree  degrees.     On   the  lowest^  he  is  only  an  organized 
,  a  mote  or  molecule  in  the  immeasurable  system  of 
.  .,    ;  a  Utile  learnuig  the  trick  of  it,  a  little  and  a  little 
t^r  able,  firom  age  to  age,  to  take  care  of,  his  small  pe- 
!  ;  getting  to  be  at  length,  from  a  mote,  an  insect,  and 
ting  BO  as  to  be  heard,  0,  yards  away  !      On  the  de- 
above  tliis,  far  above,  he  is  moral,  engaged  in  the  battle 
out  truce  between  good  and  evil ;   at  issue  with  others  and 
himself ;  finding  a  law  in  Ids  members  warring  upon  the 
law  of  his  mind  and  bringing  him  mto  captivity,  till  he  cry, 
♦♦  Wretched  man  that  I  am  !  "     Here  he  may  have  noble  battle, 
but  never  peace ;  always  there  is  a  Hannibal  in  his  Italy,  or 
tbe  Gauls  are  gathering  on  the  border ;  and  he  is  still  bomid 
ij  the  necessities  of  the  conflict  in  the  rare  hours  of  his  tri- 
tiinphal  march*     On    the  highest  degree,  he  is  one  with  the 
One-and-All.     Here,  as  from  the  height  of  eternity,  he  looks 
down  on  his  small  fortunes  in  the  world  of  time,  and  by  all  that 
be  there  suffers  renews  and  intensifies  the  consciousness  of  his 
eternal  security  and  sovereignty  in  God- 
It  was  the  door  into  this  supreme  consciousness  that  the 
Christian   evangel,  particularly  as   represented   by  Paul,  un- 
b^xred  and  threw  open  to  the  access  of  mankhxd  ;   the  doc- 
e  of  ''  salvation  by  faith,*'  though  its  dryness  now  parches 
tongue,  began  tlie  epopee  of  Christendom,  and  gave  the 
key-note  to  tlie  largest  symphony  in  which  the  imaginations 
of  nations  and  ages  have  as  yet  joined*    This  consciousness, 
though  not  at  all  denying^  but,  on  the  contrary,  ^^aaoX^^m^^Xi.^ 
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using,  what  is  beneath  it,  declares  itself  alone  TeritaUe* 
Spirit  only  18 ;  all  ©ke  appears,  and  is  not.  And  here  one  can- 
not help  asking  by  what  fine  luck  it  was  that  Hellenic  tmdinoi 
made  Homer  blind ;  that  which  he  sang  he  saw  btit  m  i 
picture  within  his  breast.  For  so  the  eye  of  absolute  ^\m 
seBS  Natnre  and  the  natural  experience  of  man  as  tliiugB  bj 
itself  imagined,  airy  nothmgs  with  a  local  habitation  and  i 
name. 

The  epic  poet  sets  oflF  all  the  worst  that  the  sonl  can  safe 
in  Nature  against  that  higher  impossibility  of  its  snflerbg  li 
alL     He  gives  himself  the  divine  pleasure  of  beholding  thia 
troubled,  tumultuona  quasi  existence  as  it  vanisbes  momentMilf 
and  forever  into  the  peace  and  perfect  compreheasion  of  Spril 
in  itself.     That  engagement  in  Nature,  and  yet  an  everlasting 
ease  and  delight  of  seli-rescue  out  of  Nature,  —  the  per 
play-up  of  finite  life  out  of  itself  and  into  the  infinite  as : 
truer  self,  while  Spirit  in  its  divine  pLny-over  jjtoops  to  tiie 
world,  and,  stooping,  remrans  infinitely  ahuve,  and  seeming  tu 
acknowledge  another  than  itself,  makes  that  apparent  oiher  m 
instrument  throu^^h  ^vliich  to  1)1  ow  its  eternal  affirmation,  I 
ONLY  AM  ;  —  this  is  that  symphony  of  being  whoise  choirs  are 
sohir  and  stellar  systems,  and  whose  notes  and  numbers  are  ifr 
diviihial  lives,  while  in  each  note  the  tone  of  the  whole*  the 
tune  of  eternity,  presides,  and  the  Symphonist  himself  i^pr^  ^ 
ent.     And  in  finding  tliis|  we  find  the  epie  interpretatjuij  d 
human  life. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Political  Situation  in  England. 

RiTEES  on  political  topics  frequently  ajssert,  by  way  of  pref- 

that  a  momentous  crisis  has  just  been  reached  in  the 
:*8  of  which  they  are  treating,  which  frequently  means 

more  than  an  indirect  advertisement  of  the  interest  of 

subject-matter.  Perhaps,  however,  we  may  venture  with- 
>ffence  to  apply  this  well-worn  phrase  to  English  politics. 

is  at  least  the  general  opinion  that  we  are  witnessing 
beginning  of  a  peaceful  revolution  in  England,  which  will 
ttle  many  of  the  firmest  foundations  of  the  established 
r  of  things.    A  singularly  rapid  change  has  taken  place 

the  old  placid  conviction  that  whatever  was  was  right,  to 
iquiet  foreboding  that  everything,  right  or  wrong,  will  have 
t  upset.    The  change  was  simultaneous  with  the  death  of 

Palmerston,  .and  was  hastened  by  that  event,  though  pri- 
ly  due  to  far  deeper  causes.  In  the  halcyon  days  of  that 
nate  ruler,  all  went  smoothly.    The  sufirage  question  had 

shelved  by  tacit  consent,  after  a  few  perfunctory  dis- 
ons  to  soothe  the  restless  spirit  of  Lord  Russell.  Nobody 
I  much  for  reforming  anything.  Year  after  year,  Mr. 
stone  came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made 
ind  rhetorical  display  upon  the  budget.  With  a  fluent 
lence  which  could  render  even  five  hours  of  statistics 
•taining,  he  repeated  variations  upon  the  same  old  tune, 
iction  of  taxation  coincided  with  a  steady  increase  of 
me,  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  commercial 
irces  of  the  country.  England  was  passing  smoothly  to  a 
cial  millennium,  in  which  the  last  fetters  should  be  re- 
jd  from  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and  in  which  even  a  dim 
)ect  of  paying  off"  the  national  debt  might  become  visible, 
one  source  of  discomfort  perceptible  was  the  possibility 
in  a  few  centuries  the  coal-fields  might  be  exhausted,  and 
nanufacturing  supremacy  of  the  country  destroyed.  But 
jpite  of  a  few  centuries  is  enough  to  calm  most  people's 
Is,  and  the  coimtry  was  waxing  fat  and  slumbering, 
hen,  however.  Lord  Palmerston  died,  it  became  necessary 
he  liberal  party  to  propose  a  certam  ^x^.^xievml  oil  *»Soi.^ 
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filiffrage,  by  way  of  redeeming  election  pledges.  But  waA 
pledges  sit  pretty  liglitly  upon  the  souk  of  politicians :  and  it 
was  thought  by  many  i»crBons,  and  not  unimtniully,  tint 
they  would  be  redeemed  as  easily  as  on  several  previous  ooc^ 
sions,  that  is,  by  simply  renewing  tlie  promise  to  do  sonnetluBi 
indefinite  at  some  iudefmite  time.  The  bill  projxjsed  bjr  Mf» 
Gladstone  was  moderate  euough  to  give  cauntenaoce  to  micii 
suspicions ;  it  was  long  before  people  believed  that  tJie  partj 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  anything  more  than  a  sham  6^t 

The  most  curious  illustration  of  the  views  then  prevaleut  is 
to  be  found  in  the  arguments  by  which  the  bill  was  su[>jwirted 
and  encountered  in  the  session  of  1866.  No  one  Uyok  the 
ground  that  the  classes  excluded  from  the  franchise  Mllis«l 
any  serious  evils  in  consequence,  nor  that  the  admini^i 
of  the  government  required  any  particular  improvemt^-ii 
an  argument  which  was  frequently  quoted  as  the  **  flesb-aod- 
blood  argument,**  and,  we  may  add,  singularly  misi^preoaDlttt, 
Mr,  Gladstone  accused  the  c^^nservativea  of  forgetting  that  tki 
working  classes  were  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  He  jiro- 
posed,  in  substance^to  admit  a  few  workingmen  ti>  the  suffiigji, 
because,  after  all,  they  were  very  good  fellows,  often  Terr  in- 
telligent, and  very  little  inclined  to  nusohief.  He  would  aik 
a  select  party  of  them  indoors,  because  it  would  please  them, 
and  would  not  hurt  the  present  occupants.  Thoy  would  eooQ 
fall  into  the  ways  of  the  establishment,  and  indeed  were  o&tt 
quite  presentable  abeady.  There  was  not  the  least  "  "In 
number  admitted  was  moderate,  that  they  would  li  of 

the  furniture  or  coramittuig  any  impropriety;  and  it  w»t 
great  pity  to  hold  out  for  the  exclusion  of  such  decent  persona, 
when  wo  could  safely  pay  them  the  compliment  of  ostcnsiU; 
participating  in  the  management  of  the  nation*  In  short,  tin 
reformers,  with  few  exceptions,  not  only  did  not  uri: 
ability  that  the  new  constituents  would  introduce  ci»  , 
the  constitution,  but  argued  expressly  on  the  ground  tlmi 
new  constituents  would  be  just  like  the  old. 

The  retort  was,  of  course,  obvious,  and  was  put  with  aingdir 
force  by  Mr.  Lowe,  the  most  caustic  and  vigorous  of  living  p«^ 
liamentary  orators.  With  little  power  over  the  emot]onB,io^ 
taking  a  rather  narrow  view  of  most  political  questions,  no 
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put  such  pungent  sense  into  such  terse  English,  or  bring  a 

*:>ry  into  more  brilliant  relief.    HLs  speeches  m  1866  contained 

pith  of  the  whole  argument.    If  eveiything  is  working  well, 

sked,  why  make  a  change  ?    If  we  are  to  give  vot^s  to  people 

mse  tliey  are  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  where  are  we  to  stop  ? 

tm\r  rejecting  tlie  doctrine  of  abstract  rights,  he  took  the 

^n  utilitarian  ground.     The  House  of  Commons,  he  said^ 

great  vai'iety  of  emphasis,   was  tlio  wisest,  most  liberal 

ably,  the  one  which  had  been  most  fertile  in  great  men  and 

^doctive  of  great  measiu-es,  of  any  bodies  known  to  history ; 

it  had  been  greatest  since  the  Ecform  Bill  of  1832.     Why 

^ald  we  rjishly  tami}er  with  this  grand  historical  assembly,  and 

into  a  course  which,  to  sum  up  all  evils  in  one  significant 

>rd,  would  infallibly  "  Americanize  '*  our  institutions  ? 

>f  thiii  argument  several  things  might  be  said, —  as,  tliat  an 

Dnce  drawn  fi'om  the  absolute  perfection  of  tlie  House  of 

imons  was  well  adapted  to  find  favor  at  least  with  the 

^uso  of  Commons.     Yet,  we  miglit  add,  it  required  rather  an 

^rt  to  accept  the  belief  that  all  the  strange  compromises  by 

ich  histonr'  is  made  in  England  had  result43d  in  turning  out 

iy  of  faultless  and  ideal  perfection  ;  that,  for  example,  the 

\  which  divided  the  franchised  from  the  disfranchised,  as  they 

apied  a  house  valued  at  above  or  below  ten  pounds  mmually, 

>uld  by  some  strange  felicity  be  exactly  the  line  which  gave 

maxinuim  of  political  wisdom  to  the  elected  body.     What 

ric  could  there  be  in  those  precise  figures,  one  might  ask, 

what  mysterious  mode  of  calculation  beyond  the  well- 

^wn  rule  of  thumb  had  determined  their  selection?     The 

it,  however,  which  we  would  now  remark  is,  that  the  whole 

^cal  »up<.»rstructure  was  raised  ujmn  tJie  fundamental  as- 

iption  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  as  perfect  a  body 

Ithe  fniilty  of  human  nature  could  jiermit,  and  that  even  the 

ral  members  failed  for  a  time  to  diajiute  this  assumption 

U  ariy  vngor.    They  argued,  at  most,  that  the  constitution 

rould  be  strengtlieued  by  widening  its  basis,  Init  they  denied 

it  would  be  materially  altered.     The  challenge,  however, 

thrown  out,  was  speedily  accepted.     Mr.  Lowe  has  tlie 

iicky  faculty  of  being  too  luminous ;  he  makes  his  points  so 

rly  that  their  weakness  becomes  as  plain  as  their  strength. 
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He- did  moFO  than  anyone  else  to  excite  the  reform  eotliutmim 

amongst  the  lower  orders^  by  dilating,  bb  it  was  thought^  bimili- 
iiigly  upon  the  Yices  of  the  still  unenfranchised  cla&s^ ;  Bui 

he  provoked  some  inquiry  amongst  thinking  men  into  the  pcf- 
fectiona  of  the  idol  before  which  they  were  invited  to  fall  doim 
and  worship.  The  reform  discussions  set  people  rofloettui 
upon  the  Taunted  merits  of  this  superlative  aBscmbly ;  and  ilxt 
concluijsions  at  which  they  generally  arrived  may  be  infenei 
from  tlie  subsequent  course  of  events. 

In  the  singular  session  of  1867,  Mr*  Disraeli  sueceeded  m 
carrying  through  the  House  of  Commons,  as  leader  of  tin 
conservative  party^  a  measure  far  more  democratic  tli&n  hii 
opponents  had  demanded j  and  whidi  was  said  to  bo  ratkr 
startling  even  to  so  stanch  a  radical  as  Mr*  Bright.  Wc 
need  not  attempt  a  full  explanation  of  this  singular  phenom- 
enon. The  government,  It  has  been  said,  were  frighteorf 
into  reform  hj  Mr,  Bealcs  anil  his  radlcnl  fnlhsw^rs  :  tl:e 
victory  was  really  won  when  the  London  rioters  pulled  down 
the  railings  of  Hyde  Park.  When  the  Home  Secretary  could 
find  no  answer  but  tears  to  the  announcement  tliat  the  mob 
meant  to  l^reak  the  law,  it  was  all  up  with  the  British  consti- 
tution. The  confession  would  be  humiliating,  if  true :  f^r 
no  political  position  was  ever  yielded  to  so  feelde  an  assault. 
In  spite  of  the  most  industrious  blowing  of  trumpets  bv  the 
agitators,  the  excitement  was  never  of  that  ominous  kind  which 
precedes  a  revolution  and  may  force  timely  concessions  from 
a  wise  statesman.  There  were  few  symptoms  of  the  exaspera- 
tion which  threatened  civil  war  in  1832.  Brave  men  might  at 
least  have  made  a  stand  ;  but  our  conservative  legislators  went 
more  than  half-way,  and  fairly  outbid  their  opponents  in  their 
own  market.  We  should  be  slow  to  admit  that  any  English 
statesmen  could  be  so  easily  startled  out  of  their  convictions 
as  to  become  the  tools  of  their  extreme  opposites  at  the  bidding 
of  a  single  mob.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  believe,  in  sjiite  of 
all  that  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  amazing  cleverness, 
that  they  were  simply  tricked  into  concession.  English  coun- 
try gentlemen,  like  some  other  classes  of  mankind,  are  often 
stupid  enough  ;  they  may  follow  a  political  leader  blindly  ;  they 
may,  as  Mr.  Lowe  put  it,  be  brought  gradually  up  to  an  o)>ject 
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like  a  skittish  horse,  till  they  are  accustomed  to  sights  at  which 
they  originally  shied ;  but,  with  all  respect  for  Mr.  Disraeli's 
ddll  as  a  political  Barey,  we  cannot  believe  that  he  had  so 
eompletely  tamed  his  really  high-spirited  followers  as  to  invert 
their  natural  instincts.  The  dullest  of  country  gentlemen  knew 
that  household  suffirage  was  the  real  old  democratic  scarecrow 
which  he  had  been  dreading  for  years  past,  however  prettily 
Mr.  Disraeli  might  describe  it  in  the  loveliest  constitutional 
phrases.  Even  the  premier's  eloquence  could  not  really  con- 
vince them  that "  shooting  Niagara  "  meant  nothing  more  than 
a  quiet  sail  down  the  Thames.  And  yet  the  whole  party,  with 
the  exception  of  the  very  small  body  represented  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury, took  the  plunge  as  calmly  as  if  they  had  been  carrying 
out  their  most  cherished  wishes.  K  the  people  of  the  South- 
em  States  were  to  claim  negro  suffrage  as  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  their  policy,  the  logical  feat  would  not  be  much  stranger. 
Ai\,d  it  is  impossible  to  set  down  so  singular  a  transformation 
to  any  skilful  process  of  political  hoodwinking.  If,  indeed, 
the  eyes  of  the  party  had  really  been  shut,  there  was  no  want  of 
eloquent  appeals  from  the  few  faithful,  and  of  bitter  taunts  from 
gratified  opponents,  which  might  well  have  revealed  the  truth. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  party  were  neither  tricked  nor  fright- 
ened,— or,  rather,  neither  fear  nor  deception  was  the  main  cause 
of  their  amazing  conversion.  They  had,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  said, 
with  some  excess  of  candor,  been  "  educated,"  and  the  educat- 
ing agency  was  not,  as  he  modestly  suggested,  Mr.  Disraeli  him- 
self, but  that  vague  power  known  as  public  opinion.  A  great 
change,  at  which  we  have  already  hinted,  had  been  wrought 
by  some  means  or  other.  As  a  rule,  the  conservative  party 
would  feel  that  in  resisting  sweeping  reforms  they  would  have 
behind  them  a  strong  popular  sentiment.  If  beaten  in  any  en- 
counter, they  would  fall  back  upon  a  good  solid  support  in  the 
general  instinct  which  dreads  revolution.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, that  instinct  is  perhaps  the  strongest,  and  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  strong,  power  in  the  country.  Even  in  the  keen 
agitations  which  brought  about  the  old  Reform  Bill,  or  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  or  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  it  en- 
abled the  conservative  party  to  make  a  stubborn  fight.  When 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  last  of  these  cases,  betrayed,  as  they 
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held,  the  great  mass  of  bis  party,  ho  CDuld  carrj  with  Mm  milj 
a  small  number  of  followers,  and  the  remainder  made  a  dogpl 
and  protracted,  though  a  hopeless,  resistance.  But  in  18^7  tliB 
case  was  inrerted.  The  few  remained  faithful,  the  bulk  of  ik 
party  deserted  its  colors.  And  the  circmiistanca  which  midi 
such  a  result  possible  was,  that,  for  once,  the  public  opinioa  rf 
the  intelligent  classes  was  strongly  in  favor  of  some  decided 
action.  The  presiunption  which  is  usually  in  favor  of  the  fi^ 
tablished  order  was  now  as  dec  ^dly  against  it-  The  ay  d 
the  great  majority  was  not,  "Stand  stiU  till  we  see  ourwiy 
plahily/'  hut,  "  For  God's  sake^movc  on  soma  way  or  other;  m 
have  been  standing  still  quita  long  enough,"  There  waa  a  pffr 
vailing  feeling  that  many  reforms  were  required  ;  and  etn 
those  who  disliked  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  were  aaxious  t» 
get  the  question  settled  —  though  the  details  of  the  settleimm 
miglit  not  quite  please  them  —  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for 
further  action.  Mr.  Lowe's  argumeat  from  the  alisohite  f»ef- 
fection  of  tlic  House  of  Commons  had  so  completely  lost  fe 
efficacy ,  that  the  general  feeling  was  rather  that  any  cbaflf? 
would  lie  fur  the  better,  than  that  no  change  could  possibk 
improve  the  constitution  of  the  country* 

Jolin  Bull,  it  is  gencrnlly  supposed,  is  a  tolerably  self-sati^ 
fied  old  gentleniau.  He  has  a  prufonud  contempt  lor  tlnit  ]ajp 
class  of  twthl egged  animals  wliich  he  describes  summarily  iV^ 
foreigners  or  n:itiv(?s:  tlie  n^tivcH  representing  the  more  ^hrk* 
colored  ynrietius  ;  and  the  foreigners,  tliuse  who  affect  a  certain 
semljlanec  of  civilization.  And  doulttless  he  posi^esscs  a  va.< 
fund  of  self-complacency^  which  is  not  the  least  evident  in  \^ 
moments  of  ^elfHlepreciation*  His  proverbial  phrase,  that  tky 
manage  tilings  better  in  France,  implies  a  rooted  conviction^ 
that,  however  well  they  manage  tilings,  they  are  Frenehnicii 
for  all  that*  Yet  he  dues  dejireciate  himself  at  times  vfith 
surprising  vigor  and  success.  For  some  time  past  be  has  iven  | 
in  one  of  those  fits.  He  has  found  no  names  bad  enou[zli  t-^ 
throw  at  some  of  his  pet  ohjecls  of  veneration.  As  a  savai.^ 
will  sometimes  thrash  his  favorite  idol  for  not  bringing  hiffl 
luck,  Jolui  Bull  has  been  heartily  lielaboring  things  of  wliicli 
in  his  ordinary  stiite  he  is  more  inclined  tiv  lirucr.  For  a  time, 
even  the  old  commonplades  about  the  biessmgs  of  a  free  press 
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md  of  parliamentary  goyermnent  have  been  distasteful  to  him. 
Ee  has  cast  longing  eyes  at  the  superior  organization  of  the 
jreat  military  despotisms  of  the  Continent.  He  has  been  as- 
tonished to  find  in  how  many  things  he  has  been  sticking  to  old- 
Tashioned  methods,  in  spite  of  the  development  abroad  of  mod- 
3rn  ideas.  As  one  example,  the  manufacturing  pre-eminence, 
yvL  which  he  specially  prided  himself,  has  been  passing  from 
bim,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  cries  of  lamentation.  The  iron- 
masters of  Belgium  have,  he  declares,  been  beating  Sheffield 
emd  Birmingham;  the  foreign  markets  of  which  England 
formerly  had  a  monopoly  are  beginning  to  be  supplied  entirely 
&om  native  sources ;  and  one  reason  assigned  is,  that  there  has 
been  a  relative  decline  in  skill  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
English  manufacturers.  The  foreigners  are  taking  the  lead, 
because  they  have  had  the  wise  foresight  to  educate  their  in- 
dustrial classes  sufficiently  to  take  advantage  of  all  modem 
scientific  results,  whilst  the  same  classes  in  England  have  been 
carelessly  left  in  ignorance  and  semi-barbarism.  The  remedy 
suggested  is,  that  government  should  take  a  more  active  part 
in  supplying  the  education  in  which  private  enterprise  has  sig- 
nally failed. 

The  lamentation  is  taken  up  in  many  other  quarters,  till  the 
whole  country  seems  to  have  developed  a  novel  taste  for  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.  Mr.  Carlyle's  prophet-like  denunciations  of 
anarchy,  cant,  and  misrule,  for  once  found  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  more  deli- 
cately insinuates  his  very  low  opinion  of  his  native  land.  Eng- 
lishmen could  not  read  without  considerable  irritation  such  a 
paper  as  that  which  in  the  Cornhill  professed  to  report  "  what 
foreigners  say  of  us."  It  was  irritating,  because  the  writer 
appeared  to  record  with  unmitigated  complacency  censures  in 
which  he  should  have  felt  himself  more  personally  interested. 
A  man  who  is  compelled  to  expose  the  gross  errors  of  his  own 
country  should  do  it  with  some  little  air  of  vexation,  rather 
than  of  jaunty  self-satisfaction.  Criticism,  too,  is  always  more 
irritating  in  proportion  to  the  serene  self-content  of  the  critic. 
Yet  most  persons  felt  that  there  was  much  truth  in  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's remarks,  if  perhaps  they  were  rather  half  than  whole 
truths.     He  had  hit  some  real  blots,  and  if  his  blows  were  not 
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of  the  coarse,  knockHlovv^n  variety,  they  were  c^r^  ubfi 

The  upUiious  which  ho  expressed  have  become    ... 
lent  within  the  last  two  yoore/and  are  associated  with] 
different  forma  of  sentiment.     The  ordinary  c 
spoctable  British  press  turns  liis  satire  rather   „^,. 
llahed  institutions  than  against  reformers.     He  thinks,  ind 
that  all  enthusiasm  is  stupid  and  coarse  and  m^ 

he  doubts  very  much  whether  fanatics,  that  is,  j     ^^.,.  , 

lieve  in  anything,  will  make  matters  better  ilian  they 

them  ;  still  he  thinks  that  the  existing  edifice  is  thor 

rotten,  though  it  may  possibly  be  replaced  by  something 

Gentlemen  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  school  have  a  i^erotie  1 

vlction,  that,  by  a  process  wliich  they  describe  as  the  **  frea  ] 

of  consciousness,"  tlio  country  will  gradually  be  purged  \ 

silly,  old-fashioned,  feudal  notions,  and  reorganized  in  bn 

imitation  of  France  or  Prussia.   Tliose  thorough- 

especially  the  disciples  of  M.  Comte,  who  are  u  \  ,^,  .  ...s,,  {fj 

a  numerous  body,  look  forward  to  something  like  a  rtsrol 

ary  era,  to  the  rapid  substitution  of  a  more  tv' 

an  effete  Christianity,  and  to  a  thorough  rec .>,,... 

society  from  its  bases ;  all  which  can  hanlly  be  effect 

out  some  little  trouble.     In  various  tones,  according  to' 

ryiug  temperaments  and  party  associations  of  this  bj 

there  is  a  loud  and  general  demand  for  some  very  df 

clianges.     When  the  atmosphere  is  in  so  unsetrled  a  c^fl 

tion,  and  the  conservative  party  has  given  so  startling  a  M 

of  its  want  of  cohesion  and  persistency,  it  is  natural  lo 

out  for  storms.     We  need  not  attempt  the  dangpr4>u& 

political  prediction,  so  far  as  to  indicate  with  any  cxinBc 

the  directions  in  which  distiirbance  may  be  expect  ed, 

uncertainties  of  party  warfare,  the  struggle  may  take 

where  it  is  letist  anticipated.     But  it  is  easy  to  point  ontj 

tain  great  questions  which  must  before  long  come  up  for  i 

tion  ;  though  the  order  in  whieli  they  will  arise,  and  the 

of  the  solutions  which  will  l>e  obtained,  must  be  matt 

very  uncertain  speculation.     The  changes  brought  nhoui 

the  Reform  Bill  liavo  already  disappointed  some  coiiHdent  i 

dictions ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  mistake   the 

direction  of  the  impending  alterations. 
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me  light  woald  perhaps  be  thrown  upon  tlie  precise  nature 

'  i.t  discontent,  if  we  were  able  to  examine  the 
ii  it  has  been  generated  and  the  mode  in  which 
fects  ojusting  party  combinations*     We  can  only  attempt 
dicate  one  or  two  obvious  considerations  ni>on  these  points, 
ring  tlie  drowsy  Palmerstonian  epoch,  EngUsJi  eyes  were 
Erected  with  more  than  usual  interest  towards  foreign  coun* 
cs.     With  few  exciting  discussions  at  home,  Englishmen 
nturally  watched  the  coiu-se  of  events  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
Tbe  American  War  in  particular  excited  most  velicment 
'^    '  lid  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  undoubtedly 

i  courage  to  the  followers  of  Mr.  Bright.     The 
War  again  made  Englishmen  ask  with  some  anxiety 
ler  their  prestige  had  not  singularly  decayed  upon  the 
idnent.     But  the  most  remarkable  influence  was  exercised 
hat  later  by  the  German  War  of  1866.     English  uews- 
Spt^rs,  with  their  usual  want  of  appreciation  of  foreign  affairs, 
|iad  regarded  tlie  approaching  quarrel  with  contemptuous  in- 
difference.   It  wad,  they  thought,  a  squabble  between  two 
bighwaymen  over  their  plunder ;  it  was  a  pity  that  the  good 
lieavy  Germans  should  be  blowing  each  othe^  to  atoms,  and 
Ipeuding  so  much  excellent  money  on  cannon  and  gunpow- 
ier ;  but  no  principles  were  involved,  and  no  sympathy  was 
^oe  to  either  pai'ty,    Tlie  Battle  of  8adowa  struck  them  like 
on  electric  shock.    It  was  not  merely  that  they  recognized  — 
eomewhat  late  —  the  enormous  importance  of  the  issues  in- 
Inbred  ;  they  were  startled  still  more  at  the  strength  exhibited 
^HOie  victors*     Tbe  readiness  with  which  a  huge  army  was 
Minced  in  the  field,  the  perfection  of  ItB  organization,  the  skill 
Iwith  wliich  it  was  commanded,  the  excellent  material  of  which 
Ht  was  composed,  all  gave  rise  to  some  unpleasant  reflections. 
jPrussia  had  placed  itself  at  a  hound  in  tlie  leading  position  of 
kfaa  European  family  of  nations  ;  and  Englishmen  asked  with 
^Bertain  amas^cment,  what  were  the  principles  to  wliich  this 
^Hg;ular  success  was  omng,     A  state  comparatively  poor  in 
Plk)urees  and  in  population  had  at  short  notice  made  a  mili- 
mMty  ertbrt  surpassing  anything  that  Englishmen  could  hope  to 
Ido*     If  with  great  efforts  and  at  enormous  expense  England 
hbuld  have  landed  upon  the  Continent  a  force  equal  to  one  of 
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the  divisions  of  the  Prussian  army,  it  would  have  done  well : 
and  then  its  oflScers  would  liave  been  men  who  looked  upon 
their  profession  as  a  gentlemanlike  amusement  for  an  amateor, 
and  its  rank  and  file  would  have  been  picked  up  from  the  dnsfsi 
of  the  fHjpulution.    The  Crimean  disasters  had  \n^  *  lom 

enough  at  the  time  ;  hut  could  any  one  say  that  a  r  ;         i  rf 
Crimean  horrors  had  been  made  impossible  or  improbable !  The 
mere  fact  that  almost  every  Prussian  private  could  read  and  Km 
gave  cause  for  thought ;  and  in  short  it  was  felt,  that,  consii 
ered  as  a  piece  of  macliinery,  the  Prussian  army  was  a«  Diud 
above  an  English  army  as  the  rifle  above  the   old  ^*brofi 
Bess."     The  material  might  be  no  better,  or,  as  Engiishoifla 
naturally  believe,  it  might  even  be  less  endowed  by  Nature  wift 
warlike  qualities ;  but  m  its  finished  form  it  showed  care,  foif^ 
thought,  and  a  full  conmiand  of  all  the  results  of  modem  scienas^ 
instead  of  the  happy-go-lucky  confidence  in  good-fortxmc  mi 
British  pluck,  characteristic  of  its  English  counter f 
laud,  it  is  true^  had  never  seriously  entered  into  cou^^  - 
such  matters  with  the  great  military  powers  ;  and  Engl 
might  remember  that  there  were  certain  little  inconveniviitu 
attached  to  excessive  developments  in  that   direction*    Km 
they  would  wish  that  their  army,  though  nnineric4dly  sib^ 
should  at  least  be  in  as  eflScient  a  state  as  the  most  lavi.-^  ex- 
penditure could  secure,  and  that  their  energies  should  not  bs 
crippled  by  the  sheer  stupidity  of  red  tape  and  routine.    Aal 
more  than  this,  the  perfection  of  the  Prussian  army  wii 
to  indicate  a  corresponding  excellence  in  other  admini^:.-.... 
matters.     In  France,  the  success  of  Prussia  led  to  proposals  for 
sweeping  military  reforms;  in  England,  the  military  \ 
view  was  almost  suuk  in  wider  conclusions  as  to  the  bac 
ness  and  old-fashioned  principle  which  governed  the  maj< 
her  institutions.     To  mention  nothing  else,  the  inefEi 
the  whole  educational  system,  e8|>ecial]y  of  the  schools  i 
for  the  middle  classes,  as  compared  with  similar  arrangeini 
in  Prussia,  suddenly  became  a  commonplace  of  remark.   If 
energy  with  which  a  nation  can  strike  a  military  blow  is  in 
very  accurate  measure  of  its  degree  of  civilization,  it  is  at  I- 
a  very  hnpressive  one  to  the  popular  imagination  ;  and  the  Bai 
of  Sadowa,  whilst  breaking  up  the  existing  balance  of  jkjh^ 
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mny,  dhl  much  bj  its  mere  echo  to  upset  the  equilibrium 

hh  politics* 

reakness  thus  revealed  to  British  eyes,  the  only  ques- 
&n  could  be,  at  what  |»oint  to  begin,  —  What  part  of  the  houBe 
«*  firsit  set  in  order?    The  ext^jnsion  of  the  suflrnge,  re- 
at  first  as  a  harmless  couceasion  to  certain  vague  pop- 
ir  desires,  hod  become  a  bold  democratic  measure  j  aud  a 
emf>cratic  r^s^mCy  whatever  its  merits  or  defects,  might  at 
lea^t  be  expected  to  mitke  a  clean  sweep  of  much  of  the  old- 
faabioned   luml)er  dear  to  the   British   middle  classes.     The 
mterests,  whicli  are  so  amazingly  powerful  in  English 
,  would  find  themselves  in  presence  of  a  new  power 
ircely  inclined  to  treat  them  with  the  old  superstitious  rev- 
ace-     It  was  ho{ied  by  some,  that,  in  the  Parliamentary 
an  of  1808,  the  expiring  IxKly  w^ould  do  wlmt  it  could 
'  employ  its  last  moments  profitably,  and  leave  some  legacy  of 
?  reform  to  its  successors.     Owing  to  various  causes, 
x[»ectation8  have  been  disajipuinted.     The  session  was 
le  long  wrangle  over  a  single  topic,  leading  to  no  practical 
tilt,  unless  that  it  pledged  the  liberal  party  to  caiTy  out  a 
iin  line  of  policy.     The  Irish  Church  wUl  have  the  prece- 
over  other  objects  of  attack ;  and,  desirable  as  it  is  that 
grievance  should  be  thoroughly  dealt  with,  it  is  permissible 
3gret  that  so  much  precious  time  has  been  wasted  in  merely. 
Sit  w*ere,  tracing  the  parallels  m  preparation  for  a  future 
mlt.     Much  work  was  neglected  which  might  have  had  a 
direct,  though  a  less  conspicuous,  influence  upon  the  wel- 
I  of  the  comitry. 

lis  waste  of  time  has  of  course  been  attribtited  to  an  un- 
hy  de»ii^  for  power  on  the  part  of  rival  leaders.     This 
""a  very  safe  taunt  to  hurl  at  any  party,  for  it  is  a  necessity 
>litical  warfare  tliat  the  leaders  should  desire  office,  both 
selfish  and  on  patriotic  grounds :  no  human  being  can  pro- 
to  say  which  class  uf  motives  is  predominant.     It  is,  how- 
r,  cliaracteristic  of  the  present  position,  that  the  leaders  of 
the  great  parties  are  men  profoundly  distrusted  by  their 
9irer».    This  is,  indeed,  the  natural  result  of  a  warfare  in 
Ich  new  issues  are  being  continually  presented.     Men  see 
ily  that  great  problems  will  arise ;  and  they  cannot  see  in 
toL.  evil.  —  NO.  221,  86 
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what  position  tbcy  will  find  the  chief  actom  in  tli^  **fno 
Thus,  it  18  common  for  Liberals  to  accuse  Mr,  Dit^' 
honesty,    A  Tory  leader  who  has  carried  the  mo«i  ilei 
measure  of  Uie  century  is,  indeed,  in  an  ef|uivocal  poftit 
calmer  observation  will  perhaps  isuggest  that  Mr*  I>ij$rtteli  Id 
too  clever  a  man  to  be  diahonest.    lie  has  so  great  a  facIUij 
inventing  new  theories,  that  he  need  never  fall  back  upon 
coai^o  expedient  of  abandoning  his  opinions ;    ho  only 
them   a  new  interpretation ;   and  we   have    every   reaaod 
think  that  his  imagination  is  mobile  and  lively  enough  to  ] 
him  believe  in  every  successive  application  of  bis  elastic  ( 
triues.    Thus,  for  example,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  always  bad  »  | 
for  demonstrating  that  his  opponents  arc  the  su]^'"^^**" 
the  **  Venetian  ■'  or  aristocratic  theory,  and   ihat 
the  true  democracy.     Words  so  stretched  and   tortnf^iJ 
have  little  value  to  others ;  yet  words  may  provide  n  dt 
screen  under  which  he  can  take  what  to  blinder  under 
ings  seems  to  be  an  entirely  new  view  of  things.     WUfl 
admits  thousands  of  new  voters  in  the  name  of  old  To 
ciplos,  or  as  a  convert  to  radicalism,  makes  ^-ery  littllf^ 
ence,  —  because  their  votes  will  be  precisely  the  same, 
tlieir  tickets  of  admission  be  printed  in  the  colors  of  the  Tci 
or  of  the  Whigs ;  but  the  difference  in  terms  probably 
Mr.  Disraeli^s  reputation  to  hintself,  though  it  only  bewfld 
his  followers.     Wo  sbould  imagine,  though  it  matters  littla^ 
any  one  but  himself,  that  Mr,  Disraeli  probal>ly  valued  the  etij 
•  elation  of  abstract  principles  as  a  very  useful  gilding  to  poHti 
speeches,  and,  as  he  has  a  great  taste  for  tinsel  of  all  kindii^l 
ho  really  believed  the  gilding  to  be  as  imi>ortant  as  the 
stance ;  and  meanwhile  he  is  able  to  reconcile  wi(  h  his  orate 
flourishes  a  very  keen  insight  into  practical  utilities.     He 
alily  saw  that  something  must  be  done  about  reform^  and 
thorouglily  resolved  to  be  the  man  to  do  it ;  but  ho  since 
thought,  also,  that  the  use  of  constitutional  terms  iii  ininKkd 
a  sweeping  change  would  act  as  a  sanctifying  charm  to  the  i 
employed.   The  result,  however,  of  this  extreme  elevernc 
the  confidence  of  his  party  is  tlie  same  as  that  of  actus 
cerity.    It  is  a  tenable  speculation,  that  Mr,  Disrneli  iimjj 
man  to  d\a<i^l^\jVv&Vv  lU<i  Icisb  Church  in  the  name  of  the 
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tutiou.    Tet,  liowever  much  the  getiulne  Tory  may  prefer 

gtalwait  conservatives  as  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  wlia  rushes 

a^iiist  refornii*  like  a  hull  agaiust  a  red  ray;^  Mr.  Di^itieli, 

all  hiij  shiftiness,  is  a  necessity  to  his  Ibllowers  from  sheer 

periority  of  talent 

Gladstone,  if  his  sincerity  is  loss'douhtful,  is  a  leader 
r  tr^nng*  It  is  not  merely  that  a  certain  intolerance 
d  heat  of  terajier  make  him  forgetful  of  ex})ediency^  that  he 
^^tocks  Mr.  Disraeli  so  unsparingly  and  incessantly  that  his 
lawft  are  occasionally  struck  wildly  and  at  random,  and  that  a 
upcrfluity  of  moral  indignation  is  apt  to  Lncumber  a  man  in 
urty  struggles.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  a  bad  tactician,  hut 
mt  ao  one  can  feel  quite  certain  of  his  principles.  He  has 
|k  ftlowly  dev^eloping  from  a  High*Church  Tory  to  a  thorough- 
HEig  radical;  hut  wliilst  some  of  his  early  principles  have 
Igmi  frankly  abandoned,  others  have  a  strange  way  of  cropping 
^KB  Singular  company  when  least  expected.  Especially  is 
^Hthe  cane  in  regard  to  his  views  upon  Church  matters,  and 
^^P'ch  matt4*rs  must  beiuru  long  be  amongst  the  leading  topics 
^^Bagliah  parties*  For  example,  a  question,  of  minor  impor* 
PKo  in  itself,  yet  of  great  interest  to  reformers,  has  been  for 
^ne  time  tlie  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities.  Mr. 
^bstonef  as  the  former  representative  of  Oxford,  was,  of 
|iK*so,  entitled  to  speuk  with  special  authority  upon  this  topic. 
jot  he  has  continued  to  split  htiirs  about  it,  to  draw  hack 
kler  advancing,  to  change  and  to  hesitate,  until  no  one  can 
■Bfine  his  exact  position.  He  has  drawn  Imes  as  to  the  exact 
UffrQe  of  privilege  wliich  Ijc  would  concede  to  Dissenters  long 
^^K  it  has  become  obvious  to  every  one  that  no  privileges  can 
^Benied  to  them,  and  has  tried  to  avoid  responsibility  by  re- 
^Kking  from  voting  or  speaking  upon  simple  issues.  His  jiarty 
^•probably  drag  him  after  them^  in  the  end  ;  but  a  leader  who 
Bs  to  be  dragged  by  his  party  is  a  leader  of  a  very  anomalous 

^■here  are,  of  course,  many  men  in  Parliament,  perhaps  as 
^^k^  ever,  of  genmne  ability  and  unmistakable  honesty, 
HSHIcan  take  a  more  straightforward  line  than  Mr.  Bright^ 
ir  defend  it  with  more  ability ;  but,  much  as  bis  position  has 
Lioljr  improved,  he  has  too  little  8ympat\\y  ml\i  ^\^  ^i^iMssrcL- 
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iDg  class  to  be  accepted  aa  a  leader  by  any  large 
indeed,  it  is  possible,  that,  eveu  in  a  more   deinv 
sembly,  he  may  be  foimd  to  represent  too  accurately  t^ 
dices  of  the  middle  classes*     Meanwhile,  to  moiitiua  aa 
names^,  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  groat  imrties  ea4U:|j 
their  leaders  and  distrust  themselves.    If  the   extc 
the  sofirage  ci»nld  have  been  voted  upon  by  ballot^  il  b 
able  that  barely  a  hundred  votes  would  hai'e  been  re<*j| 
in  its  favor.    The  *'  cave  "  which  was  formed  by  Mr.  Lotwj 
the  liberal  party»  and  the  small  body  of  faithful  repr 
by  Lord  Salisbury,  probably  expressed  the  go     -- 
of  five  sixths  of  their  respective  parties;  and  1  .iq 

somehow,  found  itself  landed  in  a  democratic  conclu&ioii^ 
out  having  been  in  the  least  convinced  of  it-s  truth,     Vvi 
of  leaders,  and  a  general  chaos  of  political  opinion,  are  \ 
the  natural  symptom  of  such  a  removal  of  the  old  party  I 
It  was  not  surprising,  though  it  may  be  regretted,  tlw 
political  struggle  of  1868    took  the  turu  of  which  we 
spoken.    The  Irish  difficulty  is  the  standiug  opprobrium  tifj 
lish  statesmeu  ;  and  the  Irish  Church  is  the  most  con 
not  the  most  deeply  seated,  evil  tliat  remains  to  be 
The  land  question  was  far  too  vast  to  be  trickled  in  a 
session.     Mr.  Mill's  revolutionary  plan  of  *      itiou«  wi 

ever  may  be  thought  of  its  merits,  was  alti^       .;    in  adf 
of  the  general  feeling*     One  might  as  well  ask  a  convocatij 
the  clergy  to  proclaim  M,  Comte  their  spmtual  teacl 
parliament  of  landholders  to  upset  all  existing  rights j 
Nor  was  there  any  well-considered  scheme  of  a  ninre 
kind  which  could  possibly  be  discussed  within  t* 
Church  grievance,  on  the  contrary,  gave  a  disi...  _ 
which  all  liberals  of  every  shade  were  united^  and  in  wl 
tangible  result  might  bo  anticipated.     It  is  not  uur 
to  discuss  the  policy  by  which  Mr,  Disraeli  evaded  tJno 
qucnces  of  defeat,  and  postponed  the  decision  of  the 
versy  for  another  year.     The  question  is  of  more  iuU 
a  furosbadowing  of  the  wider  contests  which  must  iiiiwii 
arise  before  long  in  England,  and  from  this  point  of  vi 
hajis  deserves  more  attentive  notice  tliau  from  thi* 
immed\ale\y  m\^v<i^\ .   ^Vviii  S3wi\x\^  ^Wi^^vli  be  i 
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Vy  be  taken  for  eertaiti  ;  thcrugli  it  is  bj  no  means  plain,  nor 
lapB  does  it  so  uiudi  matter,  what  will  be  done  with  the 
inues  afterwards* 

Ir.  Gladstone  and  many  of  hia  supporters  made  elaborate 

-.of  their  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  P^nglaud,  whikt 

,  iestroy  the  sisiter  institntiou  ;  and  if  Mr.  Gladstone's 

&nt  sentiments  conld  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  indication 

f  the  sentiments  of  his  party  a  few  years  hence,  the  Church 

[England  would  he  safe  enough  from  assault*     Yet  no  one 

doubt  that  the  **  thin  end  of  the  wedge  "  argument,  as 

plied  hy  the  opposite  party,  contains  an  important  truth. 

[loevor  else  may  l>e  encouraged  by  the   fall  of  the  Irish 

irch,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  opponents  of  all  estab- 

^ments  will   he  amongst  the  number,  and  they  will  have 

iined  a  recognition  of  the   important  principle  that  the 

rch  establishment  is  bound  to  prove  its  adaptation  to  the 

its  of  the  people.     It  is  not  an  independent  corporation 

80  revenues  cannot   be   touched   without    sacrilege,  but 

Sjily  a  body  to  winch  Parliament  assigns  certain  revenues  for 

good  of  the  people  at  large,  Tiith  the  full  understanding 

kit  they  will  be  recalled  in  case  of  misapjilication.     The  cry 

sacrilege  has  of  course  been  raised,  but  to  very  little  effect ; 

we  may  anticipate  that  the  Church  of  England  will  be 

Eiceforth  on  its  trial.     The  theory  of  an  imprescriptilde  right 

Bnjoy  its  revenues  and  its  privileges  will  be  as  imtenal)le,  after 

Irish  Clnirch  has  once  been  removed,  as  a  similar  cLiim  on 

part  of  kings,  after  Cromwell  had  given  them  to  know,  by 

grotty  broad  hint,  that  they  "  had  a  lith   in  their  necks**' 

though  this  claim  is  extinguished,  the  Church  of  England 

U,  it  is  true,  have  a  much  stronger  case   tlian   its   sister 

jrch.     It  is  not  the  church  of  a  minority,  nor  the  church  of 

anquering  poojde;   so  far  from  its  existence  conveying  a 

Ending  insult  to  any  large  class  of  Englishmen,  most  of  them 

rather  proud  of  it  as  an  eminently  respectable  and  insular 

itution.     It  is  true  that  thoro  are  certain  difliculties.     A 

^ge  part  of  tlie  population  in  ditTerent  districts — in  some, 

leed,  as  in  Wales,  by  much  the  greater  pait  —  is  diasent- 

; ;  a  very  large  part,  again,  is  serenely  indifferent  to  churches 

f  general ;  and  there  are  cert-iun  anomalies  Vu  \X\^  ^^m^^\^^i^Jv<3^ 
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of  the  State  Chui^ch  wliich  ai*e  not  uulikelj  to  attract  rwu^ 
reforms  from  a  dciuocracj,  ^ — reforms  which  uuiv.  it  i«_ 
ble»  atTect  the  stability  of  tiie  whole  edifice- 
It  secma,  however,  not  impossible  that  aiiy  -  atl 
upon  tile  Church  of  England  may  be  poBtpoiied  li  r     i  ug  tt^ 
and  were  it  not  for  certain  internal  developments,  the  pr 
would  be  much  clearer.     The  parties  which  now  divide  it  j 
to  be  daily  diverging  farther  from  each  other  ;  an4  it  be 
more  difficult  to  see  how  they  are  to  be  kept  togoilier  hf\ 
hoops  or  bonds  that  can  be  Boldered  up  by  Parlini 
genuity-     The  most  hopeless  diiferenees  of  oiniiion 
men  as  Dr*  Pusey  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  from  the  wrilej 
*'  Ewtsays  and  Reviews,*'  and  these,  again,  fron     ' 
gelicahs.     But  this  is  not  all.     The  most  ent i^ .  .    ^ 
present  moment  is  the  Ritualistic ;  a»nd  it  b  obvious  iJiat  \ 
priticiploa  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  theory  of  a  af 

In  fact,  if  the  priests  rule  by  divine  authority,  aiid  tL, 

of  the  laity  is  humbly  to  bow  to  their  decisions  (whidi  \ 
taken  as  the  chief  idea  of  tlie  Ritualist  party),  not  I 
more  absurd  than  a  church  whose  creed  is  defijic.:   .  , 
Parliament.      Of  the  other  parties,  the  Evangolicals 
closely   allied   to  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and    the  Bq 
Church  is  so  apt  to  get  altogether  outside  of  orthodox  opin 
that  their  support  cannot  be  implicitly  trusted.     If  one  ])( 
should  succeed  in  ousting  another,  the  Cstablishmont 
become  too  narrow  to  claim  to  represent  t.hc    natioiu 
most  powerful  sentiment  in  its  favor  is  that  of  the  largij^d 
of  moderate  men  who  di*ead  above  everything  a  rei, 
uaticism.    The  average  layman  of  cultivation  values  the! 
because  it  at  least  provides  that  an  educated    man  tdsx 
stationed  in  every  parish  to  exercise  some  humanizing 
euce  upon  the  poor.     Whatever  may  be  said  againut  theia 
feels  that  tlie  English  clergy  are  at  least  a  hard-working,  I 
on  the  whole,  an  intelligent  body  of  men,  whose  loss  caold 
easily  be  8Uf)plicd,    The  people  without  them  won'  ' 
educated,  and  in  every  sense  less  civiU^ed*     He  duui 
a  voluntary  system  would  supply  their  phtce  in  thia 
The  existing  sects  of  Dissenters  are  for  the  most  part  far  i 
bigoted  auvi  \^^*  o^^iw  1^  viavA^ww  S^wassks^^  *vii:i:ii5£s^  <Sj^  , 
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tively  cultiTated  clergy  of  the  Establishment.  Ho  is  by  no 
means  anxious  to  see  a  Stiggins  in  the  place  of  the  *'  scholar 
Sod  gentloman,"  as  the  type  of  on  English  clergyman  ;  and, 
Above  all,  he  is  profoundly  convinced  of  the  necessity  tliat  the 
laity  should  keep  a  tight  hand  npon  the  vagaries  of  the  clergy* 
Parhamentary  control  over  the  Church  has  its  weak  points ; 
but  it  has  also  this  powerful  recommendation,  that  it  preventB 
the  clergy  from  having  things  all  their  own  way.  The  clerical 
nature  is  supposed  to  be  tainted  by  a  feminine  vehemence  and 
|^,.^,.ar.:*y  for  business.  Left  to  themselves,  the  clergy  would 
In  have  torn  the  Church  t^  pieces.     The  High  and  the 

Low  would  have  combined  to  oust  the  Broad,  and  tlicu  the 
Conquorors  would  have  indnlged  in  internecine  battle  over  the 
Sfioils.  That  singularly  absurd  body,  Convocation,  shows  so 
fine  a  talent  for  committing  follies,  that  men  naturally  rejoice 
that  its  hands  are  so  tightly  hmmd.  It  is  as  well  to  have  a 
phlegmatic  parliament  and  cold-blooded  lay  judges  to  keep  the 
peace  among  the  hot-lieaded  parsons.  The  position  of  Dr. 
Colenso  is  in  some  respects  puzzling  ;  but  it  gives  great  satis- 
Cicfiou  to  the  ordinary  layman  to  know  that  all  the  fury  of  ' 
bigx^ts  cannot  touch  a  hair  of  his  head,  so  long  as  he  remains 
within  the  four  corners  of  a  legal  decision.  Remove  these 
restraints,  and  the  Church  would,  it  is  said^  infallibly  split  into 
Ihreo  or  four  discordant  sects;  the  clergy^  deprived  of  their 
position  as  state  officials,  would  raise  still  higher  their  claims 
to  sacerdotal  authority  ;  and  instead  of  the  quiet  jog-trot  of  the 
English  Church,  where  clerical  impetuosity  is  firmly  bridled 
bjr  lay  indifference,  we  should  have  the  incessant  shock  of  hos- 
tile sects,  each  endeavoring  to  stimulate  bigotry  to  the  utmosf, 
Stid  probably  alienating  the  hulk  of  the  nation  from  all  forma 
of  ecclesiastical  rule. 

We  need  not  examine  into  the  truth  of  these  anticipations  ; 
Imt  the  temper  which  they  indicate  is  very  common »  and  ac- 
COiints  for  a  certain  negative  su[vport  in  which  the  Church  of 
England  is  still  very  strong.  It  is  founded  not  so  much  u|X)n  a 
positive  love  to  the  Church  as  upon  a  dread  of  what  might  come 
after  it.  The  average  lavman  watched  with  a  grim  smile  the 
upectacle  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  engaged  in  **  abolishing  over- 
lasting  damnation  '*  on  purely  legal  grounds,  and  wondered  how 
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long  it  would  be  before  the  clergy  would  do  that  kin 

eacli  other.     And  yet  the  weaktiess  of  a  position  %^ 

ratiier  upon  the  indifferenoo  than  tJiH>i»  the  zeal  i>f  tti<    -ui 

is  obvious.    The  Ritualist  party,  strong  in  zeal,  tliou|?h  uir 

ly  foeblein  brains,  i«  doinij^  what  it  can  to  in;  '      ''     workinj 

ftdtato  chiu'oh  impi-acticable.     AVIiother  it  i^pli  .  irar'^f^i 

or  prefers  to  put  forward  its  claima  within  tUo  bo 

Church,  its  theories  are  entirely  irniconcihiMe  with  t  uruaiu 

tary  control.     The  Broad  Church  parly  is  the  only  on« 

brings  some  positive  zeal  to  the  support  of  &  body  whichi  ill 

eyes,  has   the  enormous  merit  of  widi 

would  dread  to  lose  the  support  of  lay  toli  *i\ 

Church  party  within  the  Church  is  numerically  ftintU* 

progress  of  the  struggle  will  depend,  of  course,  n 

opment  of  religious  opiniou  in  England,^ — ^a  qn 

wide  to  be  considered  here.    If,  as  seems  [irobaVile,  tb& 

dency  shall  in  ftiture  be  to  a  gradual  di 

tion  of  one  party  in  the  direction  of  auti 

in  the  direction  of  rationalism,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  tlie  < 

of  England  can  permanently  hold  its  ami' 

an  increasing  pressure  from  without,  lu 

sion  witliin,  the  negative  support  of  the  moderate  party  ^ 

scarcely  })e  sufficient. 

Opinion  moves  quickly  in  these  days,  and  the  diitestali 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church  may  bring  about  a  more  jfitidden 
ation  than  usual.     Yet  tlie  Church  of  England  will 
moved  from  its  position  in  a  day,  nor  probably  in  a  l  _- 
It  has  struck  its  roots  too  deeply  into  the  soil,  it  4%  »tir 
ed  by  too  many  associations,  and  it  is  connected  in 
ways  with  all  the  most  powerful  interestij  of  the      ,  ..   ./^ 
yield  its  position  easily.    It  is  not  one  act  of  Parliament 
will  do  the  work,  but  a  system  of  legislation.     In  tlic 
at  least,  of  a  violent  revolution,  the  process  will  not 
tlie  cutting  down  of  a  tree,  but  the  gradual  disentaniric 
strangely  complicated  fibres  from  the  soil  in  w1 
been  imbedded  for  centuries.     All  that  can  be 
ilmt  the  signs  point  to  a  long  series  of  vigorously  tHay 
ties,  in  wU\i!,U  tUci  svi^yortera  tuid  of  of  the  prii 

a  state  c\\urc\\  ^\\\\\^  M^v-aj^^ii^vi^^y.  ^  vCiss*.,  "We^i 
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bring  aWut  Btriinge  com  plicat  ions ;  for  extreme  High 

1,  Protestant  DissenterB,  and  Rati(»uali8tt§  agi*ee  on 

lereiit  grounds  hi  attacking  a  Bystcm  wUich  is  «a\> 

by  an  eqnally  strange  combination  ;  and  if  the  question 

prominent,  we  may  expect  to  see  diBlocations  of 

L^  as  tliut  now  presented  in  the  Irish  quotation, 

Catbolicd  and  liberals,  instinctively  hostile  on  almost 

'nt,  are  now  fighting  side  by  side, 

,^         u  of  such  a  struggle  is  indicated  by  two  or  tlireo 

ions  wtdch  have  already  attracted  some  notice*     For 

lie,  the  commission   lately  appointed   to   consider  the 

list  practices  proposes  changes,  the  aim  of  whieli  is  to 

hthe  congregations  some  control  over  the  ceremonial  observ- 

in  their  churches.     This  is  to  bring  up  directly  tfie  ques- 

of  sacerdotal   authority,  and  would  invite  a  conflict  bo- 

the  Ritualist  clergy  and  the  laity  which  must  weaken  the 

li  in  projK)rtion  to  its  energy.     The  congregations  would 

&t  say  that  the  revenues  of  the  National  Church  should  not 

&nt  on  candles  and  incense ;  the  clergyman  would  reply, 

he  claimed  to  act  by  an  authority  higher  than  that  of  the 

fregation  or  of  Parliament,  and  no  compromise  would  be 

Dally  possible.    Another  very  important  series  of  questions 

cerns  the  claim  of  the  clergy  to  manage  the  national  cduca- 

They  are  being  slowly,  though  surely,  ousted  from  the 

ae  control  of  the  Universities;  every  change  that  has 

lately  made  has  been  in  the  direction  of  diminishing  their 

liority,  and  their  exclusive  right  to  emoluments ;  and   a 

sweeping  measui-e  will  probably  be  passed  in  the  next 

ion  of  Parliament.     It  is,  however,  in  regard  to  primary 

ition  that  the  poj^ition  of  the  clergy  is  of  most  import 

Hitherto  they  have  had  the  merit — and  it  has  been  a 

great  one  —  of  contributing  more  than  any  other  body  to 

iproad  of  elementary  schools.     The  comitry  clergyman  ia 

st  invai'iably  the  main  stay  of  the  school  in  his  parish,  and 

ifrequontly  contributes  a  very  large  part  of  the  expenses 

liis  own  pocket.     The   rich  land-owner  gives  shillings 

^re  tlie  jKJor  parson  gives  pounds,  to  say  nothing  of  personal 

urintendence.     Whatever  gratitude,  however,  may  be  due 

bo  clergy,  ^^^^^^  claims  cannot  be  pcrm\tteOL  lo  ^\i^^\i5{Ax  *OQSi 
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efficiency  of  the  national  system.    There  has  air 
bitter  fight  over  what  is  known  as  the  *'  conscience  ^ ..  ..- 
provision  to  the  effect  that  money  given  from  tlio  nation  im 
of  any  school  should  carry  with  it  the  condition  M 
dren  of  parents  conscientiously  objecting  should  be  tj, 
attending  religions  instruction.     Though  this  provision  i(^ 
only  in  certain  cases,  it  eitcited  the  most  vehemcut  op 
from  a  large  part  of  the  clergy.     They  evidently  held  h  t 
duty  of  the  state  to  educate  children  in  the  principles  of  tteS 
Church,  and  thought,  that,  althoughj  from  the  weakne 
flesh  in  modern  times,  toleration  has  become  a  necesaityil 
should  be  a  certain  gentle  pressure  in  favor  of  Church  ]iTmfi 
A  large  number  of  modern  reformers  hold  that  education  i 
be  compulsory,  —  and  most  non-clorical  reformers,  that  < 
should  be  provided  and  supported  by  some  kind  of ! 
Whenever  these  measures  are  carried  out, — an*l  refui 
education  are  amongst  the  most  necessary  and  mmi  \ 
changes,  —  it  is  obvious  that  they  will  come  into  direct  colli 
with  the  claims  of  the  clergy,     The  Dissent^jrs  arc  tobei 
in  sujjport  of  schools  ;  they  will  of  course  have  a  «hare-  in  I 
benefits  of  the  schools,  and  some  very  stringent  ttmm 
clause  will  infallibly  be  passed.     In  this  e^ise,  the  chanp^ 
from  the  mcdiseval  theory  of  leaying  education  to  tl 
efforts  of  chariiablo  corporations^  and  the  bcnevol 
viduals  under  the  guidance  of  the  clergy,  to  the  modeni! 
of  national  organization.      Ecclesiastical  control  is  rep 
not  simi)ly  as  ecclesiastical,  but  because  it  implies  ohl-1 
and  systematic  methods  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  caai.1 
And  here  we  come  in  presence  of  a  large  numt^er  of  <\^ 
tions,  which  must  soon  receiye  attention.     Mr,  Mill  saiifl 
long  ago,  that  the  great  problem  of  the  day  was  to  i 
democratic  government  with  an  effective  system  of  ad 
tion.     In  other  words,  we  have  to  substitute  methods 
harmony  with  modern  ideas  for  the  old  social  amw 
founded  upon  feudal  principles.     Itisimpn    "  *    ^ 
direction,  witliout  seeing  some  application  < 
is  the  sense  of  this  necessity  which  has  given  rise  to  Ihe  | 
eral  desire  for  reform,  expressed  in  rery  difTerent  f 
Carlyle,  Mn  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Mr,  Harrison, 
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in  very  different  pro{>08als*     The  freedom  of  England 
evohiHuus  has  left  the  coimtry  provided  with  a  social 
eiy  very  imperrecUy  adapted  to  modi^rn  times.     Some 
*a  little  furbished  up  and  slightly  modified,  may  still  do 
and  we  must  only  hope  that  no  outburst  of 
^     I'jnce  will  summarily  sweep  it  out  of  tlie  way, 
1  its  good  and  its  bad  together,     SomCi  on  the  other 
a  manifestly  past  its  work,  and  must  be  got  rid  of  as 
f  B»  may  be ;  only  the  pouit  is  past  at  which  simile 
down  is  all  that  is  needed,  without  some  process  of 
ruction.     The  state  of  education  is  as  good  an  example 
other.     The  system  of  primary  education,  having  been 
constructed  within  the  last  few  years,  is  perhaps  tolei^ 
CI  fur  as  it  goes;  tlie  Universities,  though  incmnbered 
kany  antitjuated  prejudices,  are  doing  much  good  work 
ning  at  wider  reform.     The  Colleges,  indeed,  each  with 
traditiT>ns  and  its  body  of  vested  interests,  oppose  a 
il  resistance  to  any  rapid  changes  in  the  organization  of 
ivcrsity.     It  is  difficult  to  make  sweeping  reforms  in 
composed  of  some  twenty  distinct  corporations,  each 
i  independent  life  of  its  own,  and  a  strong  conservati\"e 
;,     But  it  is  in  the  intermediate  part  of  the  system  that 
is  most  imperatively  required.     The  schools  which  in- 
between  the  primary  schools  and  those  in(  ended  for 
jhest  classes  form,  it  has  been  said^  a  perfect  chaos, 
are   grammar  schools,  with  largo  foundations,   which 
ham|)ered    by   antiquated  restrictions  as  to  have   bo- 
rfectly  useless,  and  indeed  serve  cliiefly    as  obstruc- 
the  way  of  improvement.     Some,  for  example,  by 
;  bad   gratuitous   instruction,  prevent  the   foundation 
r  schools  of  moderate  cheapness  ;  others  have  become 
0  sinecures  ;  many  tend  to  pauperize  their  <listrict  by  dis- 
ig  instruction  at  random  to  a  few  persons  chosen  without 
merit;  and  without  entering  into  detail,  it  is  enough 
hat  an  excellent  commission  has  lately  recorded  the 
that  the  large  endowments  arc  on  the  wiiole  doing  more 
jan  good*     Private  enterprise  has  partly  supplied  the 
d  many  excellent  schools  Imve  heen  thus  provided  ;  but 
of  private  schools  are  still  suited  ovA^  Iq  ^\^  laass^ 
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ignorant  prejudices  of  ignorant  parents ;  thej  give  a 
education,  and  trust  to  constant  advertisment^  for  sop 
Though  Mr,  Squecrs  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  extinct,  his  ] 
is  filled  by  a  host  of  quacks,  who  are  apt  to  crowd  out 
merit.     There  is  no  security  that  the  wants  of  any  district 
be  satisfied  ;  the  successfid  schoolmaster  generally  u*es  Lisi 
Dtation  to  attract  boys  from  a  higher  and  better-paying  ch 
and  thus  at  any  given  moment  towns  or  districts  may  U  ] 
tirely  without  any  supply  of  the  education  most  suitec]  to  tli 
There  is  no  plan  for  graduating  schools,  nor  any  such 
of  inspection  as  has  worked  well  for  tlie  elementary^ 
Without  going  farther,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that,  althou 
deficiencies  are  not  all  peculiar  to  England,  they  have  becnJ 
cially  favored  by  the  laissez  /aire  theory,  which  has  Un] 
preme  of  late.     Englishmen,  looking  at  the  elabornte  sjsl 
of  France  and  Prussia,  are  inclined  to  trace  in  the  comp 
defects  of  their  educational  system  the  cause  of  theif 
decline  in  manufacturing  excellence,  —  a  reflection  will 
es  them  nearly, — and  of  many  other  short-commgs. 
whether  it  is  not  possible  that  the  state,  without  diiniii 
individual  energy,  and  indeed  stimulating  it  by  better  | 
of  success,  should  reduce  this  chaos  to  order,  and  previ 
Btter  elements  from  being  thrown  away  by  an  utterj 

-operation  or  system.     Hitherto  it  ha-s  been  conteivtl 
a  patch  here  and  tinker  a  weak  place  there*  but  anjllilagl 
combined  and  intdligent  action  has  been  unknown. 

From  this  instance  it  would  be  easy  to  go  on  to  othera. 
might  speak  of  tlie  singidar  system  of  army  administj 
The  regular  army,  the  volunteer  militia^  the  y»' 
the  reserves  form  a  dislocated  mass  which  migi 
into  an  intelligible  whole   in  the  time   Prussia  w<mI4 ' 
to  decide  a  European  war ;  or  we  might  remark,  that,  \ 
English  statesmen  declare  that  it  is  "impossible*'  toaJteJ 
system  of  purchasing  commissions,  tlicy  simply  assert  llwitt 
do  not  know  how  to  remove  one  of  the  most  ir 
abuses,  and  tacitly  invite  some  more  energetic  i>ei 
for  them.     We  might  point  to  that  curious  collection  af  i 
grown  villages  called  London,  and  ask  how  long  it  will 
give  tlu'ce  millions  of  inhabitants  a  decent  system  of  muiL:  ,^ 
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lent.  We  miglit  speak  of  the  many  resoluHoTis  to  set 
u  L«r[imiijg  to  think  of  attempting  to  reduce  tlie  jungle  of 
glisli  legislation  to  some  kind  of  order^  and  ask  when  the 
*ort  will  be  seriously  made.  Or  we  might  inquire  alumt  the 
fonim  ueeded  in  the  poor-law  system,  and  ask  when  Bome 
an  will  be  hit  upon  for  meeting  pauperism  more  effectually. 
Ty  of  large  masses  of  the  population,  a  misery 

i .  i.^ases  slowly,  if  at  all,  and  is  daily  in  greater  con- 

nasi  u-ith  the  wealth  of  the  upi>er  claases^  there  is  a  constant 
anger,  at  which  we  have  only  apace  for  a  passing  hint,  though 
;  is  perhafis  a  danger  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  other. 
i  is  enough  to  say,  however,  that  many  problems  of  singular 
iflRculty  are  awaiting  the  statesmen  of  the  future ;  and  that, 
rhikt  they  are  not  peculiar  to  England,  tliey  are,  perhaps,  in  a 
aore  complicated  condition  there  than  elsewhere.  And  we 
aay  repeat,  that  the  general  nature  of  the  task  is  to  reduce 
hftos  to  order,  and  supply  a  more  simple  and  dii^oct  machinery 
^r  the  old-fashioned,  rusty  instruments  which  once  served  the 

The  Important  question  remains,  What  is  the  chance  that  a 
ftore  democratic  Parliament  will  secure  the  accomplishment  of 
his  task?  Will  they  have  the  intelligence  to  find  a  satisfac- 
solution  of  the  prolilems  awaiting  them,  and  the  courage 
apple  with  them  ?  It  is  said  that  the  new  Parli{iment  will 
)6  composed  of  the  old  materials,  only  that,  if  anything,  wealth 
rill  have  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  before.  There  will 
le  more  rich  soajhboilors,  and  fewer  young  noVHes,  It  would, 
ndeed,  have  l>een  foolish  to  expect  any  sudden  breach  of  con- 
anuify.  Parliament  has  still  the  same  charms  for  the  upper 
passes ;  and  wealth  and  social  position,  not  having  lost  their  in- 
Itienee  within  six  months,  would  certainly  conduct  their  posses- 
ior»  >vithin  the  sacred  walls.  Yet  it  seems  safe  to  anticipate, 
^t,  even  in  this  Parliament,  and  certainly  in  its  successors, 
will  be  a  considerable  change  in  tlie  spirit  of  legislation, 
discussion  of  wider  questions  will  itself  encourage  a  more 
ided  policy.  A  Parliament  whi€h  begins  by  assaulting  so 
^pectable  a  body  as  the  Irish  Church  will,  so  to  speak,  have 
»d  ;  it  will  have  less  veneration  for  the  sacred  and 
^Mible  rights  of  corjKjrations.     Moreox^T,\l\«\!A.  Wn^ 
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behind  it  a  public  opinion  which  is  no  longer  determined  i 
propouderating  degree  by  the  safe  and  cautious  instinct  iif  ^ 
middle  classes.     The  BbojHkeepers,  who  held  that  t 
all  evils  was  a  shock  to  trade,  will  no  longer  be  su^^n 
period  of  social  upheaving,  a  question ing  of  all 
principles,  and  the  consequent  confu.^lon  of  tftome  vet 
humbugs  of  long  standing  and  reputation,  are  extreme 
able,     Perha[)8  the  greatest  danger  is^  thatj  in  the  si 
political  power,  matters  of  still  greater  imjiortanc<> 
neglected.     We  may  witness  other  sessions  like  that 
occupied  entii*ely  with  endless  talk  about  matters  lon| 
cided  in  the  mind  of  every  candid  person,  to  the  exclusTd 
practical  reforms.     If  Parliament  insists,  as  it  has  he 
much  Inclined  to  do,  on  taking  upon  itself  functions  for 
it  is  smgiilarly  incompetent,  and  discussing  the  minute 
tails  of  matters  which  should  be  left  to   executive 
much-needed    reforms   may  be  indefinitely   ixmtponed. 
joieing  in  its  omnipotence^  that  august   assembly  some 
insists  upon  leaving  nothing  to  be  done  by  anybody  da 
with  the  natural  result,  that,  after  a  spasmodic  effort  at  dc 
an  enormous  amount  of  busmess,  it  does  a  quartjer  very  b 
fectly  and  leaves  the  rest  undone.     It  is  for  English  radic 
show  that  a  popular  government  can  rise  above  mero 
and  translate  great  principles  into  action,  without  frit 
away  its  energies  in  an  indefinite  number  of  petty  sqtl 
And  there  is  this  ground  for  hope,  that  tbere  has  not  fo 
been  a  time    when  so  many  reforms  of  surpassing  till 
were  being  actively  discussed,  and  by  men  of  genuine  ahili 
We  will  hope  bettor  than  that  the  impulse  which   Juis 
communicated  to  the  national  intellect  should  end  in  a  i 
Parliamentary  dead-lock  and  a  useless  wrangle  for  fjower. 

Meunwhile  we  may  anticipate  that  amongst  the  leading  qij 
tions  for  some  time  will  be  those  bearing  upon  Church  ma 
and  upon  education.     It  is  in  them  that  there  is  the  slii 
est  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  modern  methmlB  of  j 
tion.     Other  administrative  reforms  will  create  less  biiU^ni^ 
^and  may  be  decided  with  less  political  excitement, 
■is  one  other  (question,  which  1ms  hardly  come  iub 
ground,  but  w\uc\x  laa-^  V^fe  <2i3.^^tjad  to  rise  into  prominunc 
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!uture  day,    Tho  IrisU  CInircli  question  will,  as  we  ex- 
truduce  an  agitatiou  about  its  English  sister.     But  be- 
lie li'ish  Church  lies  the  questiou  of  Irish  tenure  of 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that,  by  a  similar  transi- 
tation  about  laud  in  Ireland  may  lead  to  a  discus- 
n  land  iu  England,     The  rajiid  accumulation  of  landed 
is  preparing  many  difficulties  ;  and  if  ever  a  demor 
egislature  midertukcs  to  deal  with  such  questions,  wo 
jiect  a  struggle  of  a  more  serious  character  than  upon 
vious  issue.     We  may  mdeed  repeat^  once  moi*e,  that 
iying  is  dangerous  ;  but  it  is  certainly  possible   that 
a  few  years  the  democracy  may  find  itself  grappling 
more  difficult  problem  than  any  which  now  lies  before  it. 
hile  political  observers  may  find  sufficient  interest  in  the 
ary  contests  wliich  must  occur,  and  which  will  decide 
r  the  Englisli  nation  is  to  be  quoted  as  a  warning  or  an 
gcment  to  tho  democracies  of  the  future :  for  one  thing 
,  namely,  that  the  result  of  Mr,  Disraeli's  bill  was  to 
e  power  substantially  to  that  class  of  which  he  and  his 
had  most  elaborately  demonstrated  the  unfitness.     We 
lat  they  may  disappoint  his  prophecies  of  1806,  and 
oso  of  1867,  by  showing,  tliat,  with  less  respect  for  some 
ancient  idols  whose  worship  bus  hitlierto  obstructed 
islation,  they  are  yet  capable  of  followuig  the  guidance 
cnUivated  intellect  and  talent  of  the  country.     New 
have  been  summoned  into  play  to  break  up  tlie  dead- 
m  which  England  has  been  suffering.     In  spite  of  the 
ings  of  conservatives  and  cynics,  we  may  hope  that 
id  patriotic  statesmen,  ui  which  no  country  is  richer 
gland,  will  be  able  to  govern  their  application  and  di- 
m  to  the  accompli&hment  of  worthy  objects.     Nor,  if 
statesmen  have  the  courage  to  accept  what  is  inevitable, 
of  blindly  opposing  all  change,  does  tliere  seem  any 
to  doubt  their  capacity  for  holding  their  position  at  the 

affairs* 

Leslie  Stephen. 
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Art.  VII.  —  Annah  of  the  Bodleian  Library^  Oxfvrfl,  A. 
I0O8  -  A.  D.   1867 ;    with    a  Preliminarp    JVo. 
Earlier  Library  fovnded  in  the  Fourteenth    ^ 
the  Ri:v*  William  Dir>N  Macray^  M.  A.^   * 
Mary  Mugdiiloae  and  St.  Mary  Wititon  Culle^ 
of  **  Cliroiiicon  Ahbatise  Eveshjuiieiisis,"  etc*     LuuuuDi 
ford,  and  Cambridge  ;  Rivingtons.     18C}8. 

These  Annals  are,  of  course,  fragmentary,  tt*  — 
from  one  year  to  another,  and  from  one  dona! 
yet  it  is  not  easy  for  the  reader,  who  has  once  begun  the 
lay  them  aside.     He  is  enticed  on  from  year  to  year,  frcmi  j 
oration  to  generation,  by  successive  glimpses  af  the  Uj 
men  of  England,  until  he  has  traced  from  its  abi^tire  i 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  the  growth   of   thi 
which  is  surpassed  in  Great  Britain  only  by  the  B 
seum.     All  this  time  he  is   moving  in  a  delightful  III 
atmosphere.     Long  after  its  foundation,  the  Bodleiaiij 
only  public  library  ui  England  ;  indeed,  until  the  Maz 
opened  in  1643,  there  was  none  nearer  than  Italy,  aoj 
were  only  two  there.     Scholars  took  an  extraordinarv 
in  it.    On  the  registers  of  those  admitted  to  read  are  the  1 
of  many  even  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  }j 
of  Germany.     Among  the  more  distinguished  dunuraj 
Camden,  Raleigh,  Wotton,  Bacon,  Laud,  Burton,  Heidi 
Evelyn,   Hugh   Peters,  Clarendon,   Merio  Casaubon, 
Junius,  Rush  worth,  Wliist<»n,  Hogarth,  and  in  our  own 
Vincent  Novello.     Among  those  who  gave  their  own 
were  James  I.,  Milton,  Dugdale,  Locke,  Dr.  Jobti«on» 
names   call   up  many  pleasant  associations.     And    the 
enumeration  of  the  treasures  acquired  by  ptirchaMe  is 
lizing.     The  bibliomaniac  will  read  with  longing  of  boa! 
ing  the  autographs  of  distinguished  men,  or  ^    '    *   *  r 
many  engravings,  or  printed  on  vellum,  of  C:  aaj 

dines,  of  early  editions  or  unique  copies.     Indeed^ 
impression  given  by  the  Annals  is,  that  the  IT' 
one  for  show  than  use,  a  museum  of  literary  *  ^i 

than  a  storehouse  of  learning.     That  this  ia  tncurrecl ' 
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lemongfrated  bj  an  exammation   of  its   well-mado  and 
And  a  more  careful  reading  of  tlie 
ii  :.  ■  :  L.     1  jis  ono*8  first  impression:  one  eecB  tbat 
"grand  and  grave  old  bees,  majestic  in  size  and  depos- 
it.," who,  says   Mr.  Macray,  resort  to  "  the   little  cells 
curtained  cages  of  the  Bodleian,  hedged  in  and  canopied 
all   the  wisdom  and  learning  of   bygone  generations, 
th  here  bloom  their  blossoms  and  yield  up  their  fruits,** 
well  find  **  sweetness  and  wealth,  first  for  their  own  on- 
cbing,  and  next  for  the  enriching  of  others*" 

imes  L  declared,  when  lie  mited  the  Bodleian,  in  1605,  that, 
I  it  his  fate  at  any  time  to  be  a  captive,  he  would  wish  to  be 
I  up,  could  he  but  hare  the  choice,  in  this  place  as  his  prison, 
bound  in  its  chains,*  and  to  consume  his  days  among  its 
ts,  as  Ills  fellows  in  cajitivity,*'     The  present  library  was 
Bven  years  old  then,  and  fifteen  years  later  contained  only 
DO  volumes,    Whkt  would  the  king  have  said,  could  he  have 
the  350,000  it  now  p^jseesses,  t^)  say  nothing  of  its  30,000 
knscripts,  and  its  curiosities  ?    One  of  the  latter  the  royal 
Bter  would  enjoy  as  much  as  the  books,  —  the  collection  of 
L>lers  lettered,  *'  Works  of  Learned  Ladies*"  Another  visitor 
be  Bodleian  not  so  wx^ll  pleased  as  the  king.    Mr.  Macray 
es  the  story,  with  a  slight  correction,  from  the  '*  Cornhil! 
azine."     Oonstantine  Simonidea,  whose  forgeries  deceived 
iny  Englishmen,"  showed  some  fragments  of  manuscripts 
Ir*  Coxe,"  then  sub-librarian,  **  who  assented  to  their  ho- 
ling to  the  twelfth  century.     *  And  these,  Mr.  Coxe,  belong 
lie  tenth  or  eleventh  century  f  '     ^  Yes,  probably/     *  ilnd 
r,  Mr.  Coxe,  let  me  show  you  a  very  ancient  and  valuable 
inscript  I  have  for  sale,  and  which  ought  to  be  in  your 
^rftry.      To  what  century  do  you  consider  this  belongs?' 
is,  Mr.  Siraouides,  I  have  no  doubt,^  said  Mr.  Coxe,  ^  be- 
to  the  [  latter  half  of  the  ]  nineteenth  century,'    The 
and  his  manuscript  di8a])peared," 

Macray  has  to  record  some  unpleasant  things,  as  the  pil- 

ig  of  Itooks  and  manuscripts,  —  Polydore  Virgil,  it  is  said, 

png  one  of  the  chief  offenders  against  the  earlier  library,  and 

Ins,  the  author  of  the  Liben  Jesu^  against  the  Bodleian, — 


[A  large  portion  of  fho  books  were  chained  to  ihe  shdves  so  latcljr  m  J76I* 

roL.  cvn.  — NO,  221.  87 
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to  tdl  of  executors  keeping  back  lej^cio 

nearly  20,000  pamphlets  remaining  in^ 

ranged  for  twenty-five  years,  valuable  marmRrriiitB  iiijnini  l*r 

dam]i,  the  coldness  of  the  librnry  in  winter,         '      -^, 

consequence  of  the  roof  being  under  repairs,  t! 

falling  some  eleven  degrees  below  fi^iezing  point 

Nor  was  the  conduct  of  several  of  the  libranufui  aitc 
Batisfactory*     In  1787,  Mr.  Price  tcllu  a  borrom'i*r  thttl 
longer  he  keeps  out  Cook's  Voyages  (probabljr  tJie  **  Vajf 
the  Pacific  Ocean,'*  puhlighed  in  1784^85),  the  better;  **  1 
it  was  known  to  be  in  the  library,  I  should  lie  per 
plagued  with  inquiries  after  it/*     The  same  Ubrartaii 
always  absent  Saturdays  and  Mondays,  as  on  tJioiie  duf 
was  occupied  in  jiDurneys  to  and  from  a  curacv  i^lcre 
distant." 

Hyde  complains,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Cn^    "  M 

the  unexpected  labor  of  compiling  it.    **  i      , 
what  it  is  to  accomplish  a  work  of  this  kind*    '  What  I*  i 
say  they,  *  than  to  look  at  the  beginning  of  a  i>ijok  and  t4>( 
out  its  title  ?'     But,  what  with  careful  examining  of  vxiJu 
of  pamphlets  (which  of  itself  was  labor  perfoelljr  exhans 
what  with  distinguishing  synonymous  authors  and  workSvl 
identifying    raetonymous    ones,    unravelling    ana 
names  and  those  derived  from  places,  and  the  like*  I 
the  greatest  torment  of  mind."   Yet,  if  we  n*  ffn 

**  he  did  not  do  much  in  the  work  besides  w  ,: . .,,     ..    W 
tion  and  Preface/'     Emmanuel  Prichard,  or  Pritolmrd*  if  lUf 
body,  was  the  one  who  had  really  endtired  all  tl 
mind  and  body  of  which  IJyde  complains,  '^  sjk::.  -...^ 
hours  for  refreshment  among  books  alone,  and  not 
ing  from  the  inclemency  of  winter."     Poor  Prrtcliard ! 
have  been  defrauded  of  the  reputation  due  them  manv  i  I 
since  Sic  vos  non  vobis  was  written,  but  to  see  a  frood 
appropriated  by  another  was  indeed  hard  ;  a  i-e 

so  many  branches,  too, — ^labor,  hunger,  cold^  an^  .,.,   ^^rot 
thanklossness  of  the  public. 

The  antiquary  and  political  writer,  Hearne,  who  wa«j 
ed  second  keeper  in  1712,  was  on  the  worst  of  tcrnifi  • 
superlotftj  cXu^Aj  oiv  wi(i-'t>\vsxV  ^1  Vsi^  Jajcobitism*     At  ooa 


t  f  librarian,  Hudsoii,  actually  locked  him  out  at 

1  ;  liCU  the  library  was  not  open  to  the  puhlic ;  aiid  when, 

four  years  of  conataut  bickeruig,  he  was  forced  to  resign, 

ibcj  act  forbidding  uon-jnrors  to  hold  office,  his  salary  fo 

e  last  half-year  was  witJiheld.     But  he  has  his  revenge  ;  fori 

he  has  recorded  the  uegligenee  and  incomi>etence  of  Hudson 

a  manuBcriiit  diiirj,  which  is  one  of  Macray's  chief  sources 

ijifi>rmation  for  that  period • 


Although  the  present  library  of  Hai-vard  College  is  littll 

bore  than  one  third  as  old  as  the  Bodleian,  is  just  one  third^ 

large*  and  probably  is  much  less  valuable  in  proportion  to 

tie  number  of  its  volumes,  and  although  the  records  of  the 

irller  library  aro  extremely  meagre^  yet  a  carefnl   search 

irough  our  Colonial  and  Provincial  literature,  and  among  the 

[)oks  themselves,  might  supply  the  materials  for  an  interest- 

)g  volume.     We  fear,  however,  that  it  will  not  soon  he  writ- 

i ;  since  the  man  who  is  best  fitted  to  be  its  author,  w^ho  is 

boroughly  familiar  with  the  Instory  of  the  books,  in  whose 

are  all  the  traditions  of  the  place,  has  more  important j 

to  do  for  the  College,  in  recording  the  lives  of  her  earlj 

raduates.     We  purpose  to  glance  at  the  main  points  of  the 

jrary's  history,  to  consider  briefly  its  present  condition,  and 

add  some  remarks  on  its  wants. 

Just  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  the  Rev.  John  Ilar- 
rd  bequeathed  to  the  infant  College  half  of  his  estate  and  the 
"whole  of  his  library.     A  catalogue  of  the  three  hundred  and 
twenty  volumes  still  exists,  but  tlxe  books  were  destroyed  in 
the  (ire  of  1704.     One  only  remains,  —  Downame's  "Chris- 
tian Wai'fare."     They  were  chiefly  tlieological,  as  was  to  be 
^'ted, —  ponderous  with  learning  and  thought,  or  pungent 
viiLM  jRilemical  acid.     There  was,  however,  a  good  selection 
of  the  classics ;  and  in  general  literature,  besides  Bacon's  *'  Es- 
"  and  his  ''Advancement  of  Learning"  and   Camden's 
iiomains/*  some  works  of  recent  publication,  as  Alabaster's 
**  Roxana,**  Quarles^s  Poems,  Heylin's  Geography,  Minsheu's 
**  Guide  to  the  Tongues.*'    If  we  take  into  account  the  greater 
rapidity  of  the  present  age,  the  library  at  its  very  foundation 
had  a  larger  proportion  of  the  literature  of  the  day  than  it  haa 
been  able  to  obtain  of  iat^e. 
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It  is  evident  that  its  importance  to  the  College  wa«  strodg* 
\y  felt,  since  four  years   later  the  tnagistratos  pare, 
their  own  libraries,  books  to  the  value  of  £  200,  and  df 
merchants  and  gentlemen  in  England,  £  150*     Then  came 
we  can  trust  the  record*,  one  of  tJiose  long  peria<is  of  cxj 
taut  poverty,  succeeded  by  a  brief  prosperity,  which  are 
acteristic  of  its  history.    For  thirteen  years  no  doni 
recorded  ;  but  in  1055,*  besides  some  gifts  of  which  tbcir 
any  detailed  list,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  presented  twenty-iH 
books  valued  at  £  60,  and  three  years  later  John  WintJir 
gave  forty  choice  volumes  valued  at  X  20.  The  corntspo 
of  these  two  men,  so  unlike  in  everything  but  the  folly 
ing  the  philosopher's  stone,  has  been  noticed  in  r' 

Under  the  date  of  M^y  1, 1675,  John  tnowles  w -  u 

Leverett  that  '*  Alderman  Ashurst  hath  about  50  books  of  I 
tory  for  the  College  from  Mr,  Baxter,"     The  celehrati; 
Conformist  had  been  obliged  to  put  his  librai"y  out  of  his  1 
lest  it  should  be  seized  in  satisfaction  of  a  fine  he  had  \t 
by  illegal  preacliing.     "  I  puq>osed,'*  says  he,  **  to  hare  p? 
it  almost  all  to  Cambridge,  in  New  England  ;  but  Mr.  Thou 
Ejiowles,  who  knew  their  library,  told  me  that  Sir  Kea$ 
Digby  had   already  given   them  the  Fathers,   ' 
Schoolmen,  and  that  it  was  history  and  comineh;...,...ii 
they  wanted.     Whereupon  I  sent  them  some  of  my  cob 
tators,  and  some  historians,  among  which  were  F 
hems',  and  Pistorius'  collections."    He  afterwaru;.  .,..,uc 
*he  had  sent  away  books  which  he  could  ill  spare ;  for  he 
obliged  to  rely  upon  his  memory  in  writing  his  "  Cliurch 
tory,*'  and  laid  himself  open  to  some  objections* 

In  the  same  year  Liglitfoot  bequeathed  his  lihrarr,  ccMil 
ing  "the  Targums,  Talmuds,  Rabbins,  Polyglot,  and  other* 
nable  tracts  relative  to  Oriental  literature/*     Tliirteeii 

*The  date  ^reit  in  Qiitncj'«  History,  I.  512,  Is  erroneotia^  ft»  b  the  fm 
Tolurocs,  29.  He  follow*  ihe  College  Donauoti  Book,  who*?  com{>ili*r  rjitHHOtlfii 
the  voUiraes  lis  26  foUoB,  I  quarto,  and  2  orijivos^  fvidcntjy  hnving  und«*ni9oo4  b 
the  on^iniil  list  gpiren  in  College  Book,  No.  L|  AIuatci.  tom^  3^  ha  Aluarvt.  Ami 
lre«,  in^iejifl  ot  iomus  terlius.  Boih  Digby*»  atid  Wir»ihr*>p'i  gift*  w»ii 
lin'ly  theological  College  Book,  No.  I.,  also  t'On tains  two  tindntctl 
giviiii  by  RichHrd  B^llinglmm  and  Pctcr  Balktey,  vflmh  arc  not  micniiour*\  n^L 
Quiiiey  or  Eliot 

t  Uctobcr,  1867,  wt  Wiuihrop  PApen. 
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later  the  Rav.  Tlioophilue  Gale's  bequest  of  all  his  books, 
cousiatirig  chiefly  of  patristic  and  controvei^ial  theohigy,  more 
in  doubled  the  library.     In  1682,  Sir  John  Maynaxd,  ser- 
Uii  at  law,  gave  eight  cheats  of  books,  valued  at  £  400. 
[)out  the  close  of  the  ccnturyj  Cotton  Mather,  while  con- 
ling  that  Uie  library  'Hs  at  thl^  day  far  frum  a  Vatican  or 
bdluian  dimension,"  calls  it  **  the  best  furnished  that  can  be 
Ih>wti  an}"where  in  tlie  Americiin  regions  ;   and,'*  saya  he, 
**  when  1  have  the  honor  to  walk  in  it,  I  cannot  but  think  on 
fhf*  satisfaction  which  Heiusius  reports  himself  to  be  filled 
il,  when  shut  up  in  the  library  at  Ley  den :  '  In  ipso  (Bier- 
V  ^rcmio  inter  tot  it  lustres  animas  sedem  mihi  sumoy  cum 
att  f/tddem  animo^  nt  sublnde  magnatuin  me  misereaty  qui 
J'whdtatem  ham  ignorant.*  " 

Miiynard'd  gift  had  been  followed  for  nearly  forty  years  by  a 
period  J  apparently,  of  total  neglect,  when  the  attention  of  the 
elder  Uollis  was  directed  to  the  College,  and  that  noble  series 
of  bcfieftictionfl  began  by  which  the  Holliscs  became  its  second 
founders.  It  is  plain  that  for  some  reason,  jjcrhaps  from  its 
poverty,  the  library  had  not  received  the  attention  it  deserved. 
^T  ^'is  writes  to  Colman,  m  1725,  that  he  hears  it  is  ill  man- 
**  Yuu  want  scats  to  sit  and  read,  and  chains  to  your 
valuable  books,  like  om*  Bodleian  Library,  or  Sion  College,  in 
r  fi>n.  You  let  your  books  be  taken  at  pleasure  to  men's 
8,  and  many  are  lost ;  your  boyish  students  take  them  to 
tJioir  chambers,  and  tear  out  pictures  and  maps  to  adorn  their 
walls. *^  Uollis  not  only  gave*  himself,  but  induced  others  to 
give.  But  he  complains  of  a  hindrance  that  has  had  a  provok- 
ing effect  in  our  own  time.  '*  A  person  in  my  neighborhood 
discouraged  one  I  expected  a  present  from,  by  telling  him 
^w  rich  and  flourishing  you  are,  to  buy  books  yourselves,  if 
m  want  them*"  It  is  a  curious  indication  of  the  high  cost 
hd  small  number  of  books  in  those  days,  that  from  three  whole 
praries,  besides  books  valued  in  all  at  £  939,  and  gifts  from 
shop  Berkeley,  Dr,  Sherlock,  the  "  ever-memorable  **  Dr. 
Jes,  Dr.  Watts,  the  Hollises,  and  many  others,  the  number 
[  volut&es  received  in  a  century  and  a  quarter  hardly  exceeded 
thousand.  Yet  the  destruction  of  the  present  collection, 
in  tic  as  it  is  in  comparison,  coiJd  hardly  call  forth  more 
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heartfelt  sorrow^  or  more  entliusiastiCj  more  prompt,  and 
©ffeetual  efforts  to  replace  it,  than  followed  the  huming  of  1 
sole  public  library  in  America  during  the  night  of  Jaaoary! 
1764, 

Subscriptions,  with  donations  of  books  and  philo- 
stnxnients,  flowed  in  from  all  ports  of  Ma^sn^'^  • 
New  Hampshire,  and  from  Great  Britain.  Fi 
the  donors  was  Thomas  Hollis,  of  Lincolii's  Inn^  and  nc 
is  pleasanter  in  the  annals  of  tho  library  than  the 
int43rest  in  it  which  he  manifested.  His  selections  of 
were  made  wnth  the  greatest  liberality  and  good  jndpmcot,i 
a  hearty  love  of  liberty  and  admiration  for  Irn--  --  -  ajgj 
in   all   the   notes  with  which   they  were  accoin  i. 

sent  no  tiling  that  was  not  valuable ,  and  little  that  wm 
exceedingly  well   bound.     The   fnll*calf   bindings    of  fl<i 
stamped  with  the  owl,  the  caduceus,  or  tho  liberty-cap^  i 
as  well  known  to  the  habituS  of  the  library  as  the  tidu 
sheep  of  the  German  invoices  of  1842,  the  darker  and 
substantial  morocco  of  1860,  the  i>eculiar  Spanish  leathe 
Mr.    Prescott's  bequest,  or  the   Italian   parchmenta   of 
Wales's.     In  a  note  in  Kirston's  Grammatices  Aral; 
which,  after  a  century^s  wear,  is  still  in  excellent  ci» 
says  apologetically :  '^  T,  H.  would  have  been  glad  to  itaro  i 
a  better  Copy  of  it,  as  of  many  other  Books.     He  haa 
particularly  fond  of  sending  Grammars  A  Lexicons ;  in 
to  assist  mainly  thereby  the  formation  of  first-rato,  mahtkr 
of  Learning  and  Science."     And  again  he  declares    *       ' 
**  very  anxious  to  contribute  his  whole  mite  towardi* 
ing  of  some  first-rate  Scholars,  the  noblest  of  ail  men,  m  t 
College.    Palmal,  dec,  21,  67/'     Sending  the  TA«f5- 
fj>^vf€  Arabicw  of  Giggeius,  he  laments  that  he  cam, 
Meniuski's   Thesaums  and  the   Qazophijlacium   lAn^uet 
sarum  :  **  from"  the  Gentlemen  of  our  East  India  Pactorr's  I 
ing  up  all  the  Copies  they  can  meet  with  of  these  Boiiks; 
more  ingenious  for  themselves,  artful,  to  make  ffereneot^  tej 
Great  Men  <fe  Literati  of  the  East,  to  marr     ''     V  , 
Books  o/ ^/n'5  kind  ,  •  .  .  are  peculiarly  at 
paid,  it  is  said.  Twenty  Guineas  for  the  *  Gazophylaciam \ 
before  lie  sailed  from  England,  and  Governor  Van  Sittart  la 
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for  liis  Brother,  Fi/ti/  for  the  *  Meuuiftki.'  There  13  no  contend* 
in-  -'-'■  ^  i:itics,  Nabobbursr*^  But  in  1707  ho  sends  the 
('  .  tn^  ohtained  **  at  a  cheap  rate  too,  for  63  Shillings* 

It  waa  suhi  at  a  public  auction  of  no  great  Account ;  was  prob- 
"' ' '^lown  to  the  East  India  Buyers;  and  the  BooksellerSi 

V  I  w^iih  well  to  them  &  to  the  Press,  Guard  it,  North 
Americans!  wouhl  not  bid  against  me,'*    We  will  quote  but 

more  not^j:  ''Thomas  Hollis,  an  Englishman,  Citizen  of 

World,  is  pruud  of  tlie  honor  uf  presenting  this  Work, 

ilten  by  an  accomplished,  magnanimous  English  Lady,  Oath- 

V     1    -  I  .  -^  Macaulay*  176o/*  The  accomplisheii  lady^s 

land,'*  is  utterly  dead  now.    Is  it  |.Kjssiblo  that  ^ 

f^  too,  are  deceived,  and  that  ber  namesake  will  be  as  little 

in  ll»G8? 
[The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Kew  England  gave 
1800  aiid  1,101  volumes,  among  which,  somewhat  oddly,  waij 
u*s  Petrouius,     In  fact,  so  much  intei-est  was  excited 
ibly  tlic  library  wa^  really  a  gainer  by  the  fire.     The 
4>scription«,  partly  paid  in  books  and  philosophical  instru- 
its,  amounted  to  over  £  2,500,  besides  more  than  1,500  vol- 
les  not  included  in  the  valuation,  and  many  not  counted*^ 
foreorer,  the  books,  on  the  whole,  were  more  recent  and  more 
afid.     So  far  as  can  be  judged,  there  was  a  smaller  propor- 
of  theology,  —  literature  and  science  receiving  greater  at- 
atiou  than  before.     There   must,  however,  have  been  iJi 
le's  library  valuable  and  rare  volumes  which  were  not  ro- ' 
ftced,  and  the  recently  revived  interest  in  the  Talmud  make« 
loss  of  the  Jewish  literature  bequeathed  by  Lightfoot  of 
Jme  importance  at  the  present  day. 
During  the  Revolution  the  library  waa  dispersed,  for  safety, 

Ttii*  not*  presents  one  of  the  muny  instan<>C9  at  th©  difftcnUy  of  BynchronWnit 

the  imrifrinniion  English  nnrl  Amcritan  lilt^tory.     Governor  Wintlimp  HomcUmei 

mti  ««  <li»iAnt  from  ua  as  Willwiu  llie  Con«|iieitjr  fmm  tlie  Entrlii*t»  of  the  present 

*Sjiy.    The  fire  which  Ocsiroyed  the  Collpgo  Litirnrv  ^cc^lft  jis  long  ago  m  rht!  Qmtit 

Flw  of  T^jnJnn:  yet  here  Is  Wiirren  Mii'^tinL'S,  ami  therefore  Burke,  ami  therefore 

llic  Frftirh  Ut'VMJntion,  broti(rht  hefon*  us  by  s  sinirle  word     Noihinjj  throws  intd 

I.  -<,<..«.r  ii|_rfit,  anti  Mervvn  no  well  (o  corrcc^t^  thb  faulty  perspective,  »»  iho  cur* 

(♦four  fiiUuirs  wifli  iheir  Knjilish  frienda.    The  "  Mather  Paj>eri>,"  ju»t 

V  the  Mn^^iichnsetts  ni<»torirnl  Son<?ty»  ore  ftill  of  iilhi^lotis  to  rh«-'^M>okfl 
^  ttte  (Uy,,  whirh  were  neut  over  from  Rn^land  iiii  they  appeared »     It  wouhl  bo  m 

iui^altjf  buw  matij  of  Uictka  booLi»  found  their  way  into  the  ColJege  Libnirjr. 
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among  the  clergymen  and  othersi  in  the  country  towns, 
the  war  ended,  the  books  were  returned:  but  !■    "^  ' 

prustration  which  followed,  little  or  nothiug  u- 
added,  except  by  English  benefactors,  had  not  Tiiomaa 
bequeathed  £  500  in  1774,  anrl  Samuel  Shapleiglu  Iftu 
hi»  whole  estate^  except  a  few  legacies,  in  IHOI,     Far  the! 
third  of  the  present  century  the  interest  of  tlieso  beqti« 
Bured  a  small  annual  accession,  and  aft  the  r    i    '— 
more  Ixioks  were  given  ;  but  the  donations  v\  f  ni! 

ous  nor  large.*     Less  than  a  thousand  names  are  recordi^  [ 
1780  to  1840 ;  that  is,  there  were  fewer  donors  in 
than  there  often  are  now  in  two  years.     J>nring  tb« 
the  number  of  volumes  increased  from  aliout  11,(>I>0  U>  39|| 
Part  of  this  increase  was  owing  to  the  accjuisitiQU  in  rapidi 
cession  of  three  large  colloetions.     In  1818,  I^^r^it^  Thor 
presented   the   library  of  Professor  Ebcling  of  Hanihuf 
about  3,500  volumes  and  about  10,000  mapB,     Nearly  \ 
them  related  to  America,  and  a  large  part  were  tbocie  early j 
rare  works  which  now  command  almost  their  weight  in 
In  1820,  Thomas  Palmer,  of  London,  who  had  1'         '     •  ^ 
time  a  generous  benefactor  to  his  Alma  Mat 
1,200  well-selected  volumes.    And  lastly,  in  1823,  anotbert 
uable  collection  of  Americana,  which  bad  been  for 
B.  Warden,  American  consul  at  Paris,  comprising  i\* 
volumes,  besides  maps,  charts,  and  prints,  was  porcbajadl 
the  College  by  Samuel  A,  Eliot.     The  magnificent  Dae 
de  VEgypie^  given  in  1820  by  William  II.  Eliot,  also  dew 
mention. 

The  library  bad  now  outgrown  ita  shell,  arid  was 
stant  danger  of  destruction  a  second  time  by  6re*  TL 
stricted  bequest  of  Christopher  Gore  enabled  the  Carpoftii 
to  erect  a  worthy  house  for  it,  into  which  it  \k\\^  m^ 
1841»  They  determined  to  make  the  structure  fire-in 
*' in  material  and  architecture  an  enduring  mouumentk| 
memory  of  the  most  munificent  of  all  the  benefactors  of  the  I 
versity ;  •  •  .  -  since  the  security,  the  capacity,  and  tlie  m^ 
of  convenient  arrangement  and  display  which  such  a  boiliU 
aSbrda  would  be  among  the  more  powerfbl  induceitieitJ 
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ent  and  liberal  minds  to  contribute  t^^wards  filling  it» 

ad  <*i^  !  its  usefulness/*     In  this  fimi?  has  proved 

a-     .  djed,  in  one  sense,  tliey  built  better  than 

ktk&w;  for  so  strong  have  theae  and  other  inducements 

Ithat  tb^'  which  w^as  to  be  *'  of  sufficient  capnrilj  to 

the  jji  ;  -i  k  uecuniulation  of  books  during  the  present 
is  already,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  so 
liat  it  caniiot  receive  many  more  without  sucli  alterations 
I  arrangements  as  would  make  it,  at  least  in  its  interior,  a 
^uilding. 

Hall  received  little  more  than  one  third  of  its  pres- 
intents  from  Harvard  Halb  Tbo  rest  has  come  from  the 
iiate  expenditure  of  several  subscriptions,  from  the  lega^ 

Preseott,  Wales,  and  Pickmari,  and  from  the  respoueea 
tby  numerous  friends  to  the  per ais tent  appeals  of  the  li- 
The  bare  walls  of  the  new  building  called  attention 
te  to  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  the  collection  in  every 
tment.  Thirty-four  gentlemen  subscribed  $21,000  in 
^  and  the  arrearages  in  recent  publications  were,  for  the 
supplied.  Tliree  years  later,  William  Prescott*s  legacy 
1,000  was  used  to  increa.se  the  number  of  rare  works  on 
Scan  history.     In  1852  an  important  addition  was  made 

French  and   English  poetry  by  the   efforts  of  Henry 
Tales  and  Henry  A.  Wliitney.     In  1850  Mr.  Wales  be- 
ked  his  whole  library  of  1,500  volumes,  the  value  of 
tti  was  not  to  be  measured  by  their  numl>er.   Tliey  beh^nged 

fjci  the  departments  of  Oriental  philology  and  polite  lit- 
! ;  and,  like  Hollis^s  books,  tliey  were  admirably  selected 
chly  bound.     In  1859  William  H*  Prescott  left,  to  use  his 
^ords,  '*  my  collection  of  books  and  manuscrijits  relating 

ixjigjjs  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     This  collection  is 

and  difficult  to  procure,  and  may  be  of  some  value  in 
iry  which  I  believe  does  not  contain  complete  materials 
reigtj  history  of  any  {)eriod,  however  limited  in  extent." 
I  the  exception  of  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
[jrary  is  still  in  the  same  condition.  Another  most  wel- 
I  lwi<|uest  of  costly  l>ooks  was  received  from  Mr.  Clarke 

Pickman  in  1860.  But  tlie  library  had  already  begun 
by  the  benefits  of  by  far  the  largest  douaXmv  \X*  <5:s<iix  xsir 
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ceived,  —  $5,000  a  year  for  five  years,  from  Mr,  W"' 
With  that,  and  with  the  small  incomes  from  tho  tuin. 
att4.»st  the  generosity  and  beai*  tlio  names  of  HtilHs,  SI 
Haven,  Ward,  Salisbury,  Bowditch,  aud  Lane,  wore  pa 
the  most  important  puhlication.%  of  the  day,  and  a  few  of 
which  ought  to  have  been  possessed  long  before,     *'  Mr- 
could  not  hare  wished  a  better  proof  of  the  wisdoQi  of 
erality  than  the  greatly  increased  use  of  the  library  wliic 
mediately  ensued.     But  when  the  money  wii«  gone,  and  n^ 
emulated  his  generosity,  tbe  library  began  again  ta  fall 
hand,  and  its  momentary  opulence  only  made  it    : 
greater.     Were  it  not  for  the  kindness  of  a  i 
state  would  be  unendurable.    After  paying  for  Memutj 
Transactions  of  learned  societies,  and  a  list  of  |i    ^    "'     ' 
which  tliey  are  obliged  to  omit  the  Conicmpora> 
and  Saturday  Reviews^  the  Pall-Mali  Gatrite^  Punchy 
wood^  Fraser,  Mavmillan^  the  Cornhlll,  all  the  lighter 
zines,  and  most  of  those  published  on  the  Coutirieut,  atK] 
ting  aside  certain  restricted  funds,  the  Library  Couneil 
less  than  S400  with  whioli  to  pur*  I        '    '»ks  in  tl 
jects  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  h^       -    'l^liy»  pl^'^ 
itics  and  social  science,  philology  (excepting  elasBtcal) 
fine  arts,  music,  the  belles-lettres  in  every  hn 
English,  history,  geography,  travels,  antiquiti* 
raphy,  zonlogy,  botany,  mineralogy,  geology  and  palteoiit 
physics,  chemistry,  engineering,  and  tho  numerous  us 
and  manufactures.     When  few  books  of  any  import 
be  purchased  for  less  than  five  dollars,  and  «o  nece 
book  as  the  *Life  of  Bunsen*  costs  twenty-six  de»lla 
will  readily  be  seen  that  the  library  must  be  suiliy  dc 
the  literature  of  the  last  few  years. 

Such  is  the  history  of  what  fifteen  years  ago  was  ih^ 
and  best  library  In  i\_merica.     Harvard  College  Librar 
no  longer,  nor  can  it  ever  hope  to  recover  its  former  p^rii^ 
But  this  is  others*  gain,  and  not  its  loss.    And  were  < 
desirable,  were  its  object  fame  and  not  use,  it  would  I 
for  the  College  to  contend  with  tho  city  of  Boston,  still 
witb  the  United  States.    Everything  points  to  tbe  coai» 
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tbrary  of  CongresR  is  destined  to  be  cWef ;  some  city 
d  next,  —  perlinps  that  which  is  yet  to  be  estahlLshed 
>rk,  unless  the  metropciliH  content  itself  with  its  Park, 
the  old  dislike  to  centralization  and  love  of  eeparate 
>:tin  among  Americans  to  prevent  our  ever  hav- 
ii  I  I  scum,  a  place  where  any  fact  recorded  in  lKM>ks 

K^ertained  ;  yet  already  the  combination  of  the  libra- 
le  city  of  Boston,  the  Boston  Athenmnra^  the  Mrtssa* 
Historical  Society,  and  Harvard  College,  with  the 
'  consulting  by  letter  the  Agtor  and  Congreaftional  H- 
offers  Bostonian^  facilltieB  for  literary  work  at  which 
generation  would  have  marvelled.  Our  fathers-  ex» 
;  of  delight  and  pride  in  the  College  Library  can  be 
i  only  by  the  recollection  that  it  wm  unique,  and  that 
lich  is  out  of  date  now  was  new  and  interesting  then. 
I  now  no  better  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  made 
than  it  was  two  centuries  ago,  when  the  three  hun- 
twenty  volumes  of  John  Hai'vard  were  first  received, 
B  College  really  had  but  two  departments,  the  clas- 
9  the  theological^  and  for  their  use  bad  an  uncom- 
rge  clergyman*8  library.  Now  the  University  has  two 
'  more  departments,  and  for  few  of  them  has  it  what 
called  a  well*selccted  professor's  library, 
Lrse,  among  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  there  are 
it  are  valuable,  and  some  departments  of  literature  are 
resented,  Tliere  is  a  special  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
flc  and  La<  in  classics*  The  students  of  other  languages 
unequally  provided  for,  —  the  collection  Ijeing  almost 
ome  branclies,in  others  de|>lorably  deficient.  There  ia 
rhero  in  the  country  so  large  an  assemblage  of  ballads, 
dern  Latin  poetry.  With  these  exceptions,  the  belles- 
re  poor  in  the  older  puldi cations,  and  possess  few  of 
.  The  fine  arts  have  an  admirable  selection  of  works, 
[  rery  small.  There  is  a  multitude  of  scbool-books, 
l-ally  most  of  them  are  in  poor  condition.  With  some 
ieficiencies,  the  l>il>liograpbical  apparatus  is  good,  al- 
ir  inferior  to  that  of  the  Astor  Library.  There  is  '^ 
y  large  number  of  original  editions  of  works  reb'^'^s 
lea  puhlished  in  the  sixteenth  and  ft^\ftTil<^^u>\  ^^^"^  ^ 
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ries ;  hut  this  is  said  to  he  snrpasseil  by  several  priTftlti 
ries.     The  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  well  jtcm-  '  i. 

deficieiicieB  in  natural  hi8iory,  astroiiorar,  in«  '*^v 

recent  theology  are  partially  compensated  by  the  »ji* 
attaeht^d  to  tlie  Zo<»lo^'ical  MuReum,  the  B^f      '     '         n 
Observatory,  and  the  Medical,  Law,  and  ^>i^ 
groatest  poverty,  for  which  there  ia  no  mch  compensat 
in  history  and  the  cognate  subjects.     But  moral  philc 
education,  social  science,  geology,  pulfeoiitulogy,  etiginc 
and  technology  are  almost  equally  poor.    It  is  impiKidl] 
pursue  any  iuvostigatiou  far,  before  being  bm      '  ;      ►»! 
by  the  want  of  some  of  the  Ixisst  Bources  of  lufnr  >  - 

The  cause  of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  lies  uf 
surface.     The  books,  for  the  most  part,  havt3  not  1^ 
by  purchase ;  and  so  it  commonly  hajif^ens  that  i 
are  most  important  have  not  been  obtained  at  all.    The  liQ 
derives  more  than  half  its  annual  incroJiBe,  pn     ! 
casual  donorst  and  partly  from  a  few  regular  j*  i 
favor  it  can  always  rely.     One  gives  9  200  every  year^ ) 
$  10  ;   several  gentlemen  make  a  practice  of  giving  a  I 
ujnes  annually;  one,  a  volume  on  the  first  of  every 
one  sends  pamphlets  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Prolo 
Episcopal  Church:    another  sends  C*  *       '    '     une 

speeches  in  Congress,  and  political  pa:   ;  rd 

indefatigable  collector  of  pamphlets  of  all  kinds.  This  isj 
for  general  purjioses :  but  those  for  whom  the  libra 
cially  designed  —  the  professors  and  students  —  arol 
interested  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  even  speeches  t&l 
gress  pall  at  last  u|)on  the  jaded  sense.  The  libr 
admirably  rich  in  materials  for  antiquaries  and  ii 
fiiture  generations ;  but  while  we  are  storing  up  food  fori 
grandchildren,  we  ourselves  are  starving.  The  truth  i^ 
will  not  do  for  a  library  to  depend  upon  gifts*  Tliey  are  \ 
able  helps,  but  they  rarely  supply  what  is  most  neededJ 
library  is  the  place  for  expensive  works  which  a  poor  msaf 
not  buy,  and  must  consult  there  or  not  at  all :  but  thc«ftj 
just  the  books  tliat  no  one  gives.  It  should  have  all 
publications  of  importance,  that  its  readers  may  know  thellj 
discoveries,  tlie  latest  theories,  the  last  word  that  hu 
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in  erery  branch  of  knowledge :  but  these  are  juat  the 
which  every  one  keeps  for  himself*  It  shouhi  have  for- 
:)k8,  many  of  which  are  not  to  be  fouud  in  uur  book- 
hut  the.?ic  are  also  seldom  to  Ims  found  in  the  garrets 
are  emptied  int<»  liltraries.  It  should  have  the  means 
iplyiiig  its  worst  deficiencies,  when  an  auction  sale  or  an 
larian  catalogue  offers  a  chance  of  doing  so  cheaply:  but 
lends  rarely  say  to  the  librarian,  *'  Draw  on  me»  when 
'^an  op[M>rtitaiity  occurs."^  It  should  be  able  to  purchase  at 
20  those  books  which  are  actually  asked  for  from  time  to 
^e,  and  found  to  be  lacking, —  books  which  are  particular- 
I  deairabloi  because  it  is  certain  that  they  will  be  used ;  but 
who  find  that  their  wants  cannot  be  supplied  soon 
[to  take  the  trouble  to  make  them  known.  Thus,  if  there 
permanent  funds,  books  cannot  be  procured  when  they 
scded,  old  books  cannot  be  bought  when  they  are  cheap, 
new  books  l)efore  they  become  rare  and  dear ;  none  can 
-ht  advantageously,  because  they  must  be  taken  in  small 
;  many  a  chance  is  lost  of  pm^chasing  whole  private 
irics,  which  is  often  the  best  way  of  filling  up  certain  d€^ 
1?;  the  library  so  often  disappoints  its  visitors  that 
rest  tails  off,  and  with  it  the  respect  and  beneficence 
the  public,  who  will  not  give  to  an  institution,  uuless  they 
^at  it  is  doing  a  good  work*  From  her  who  hath  not  is 
.  away  even  that  which  she  hath, 
is  this  all-  Nothing  in  the  world  can  stand  still,  and  a 
is  Buhjectto  the  universal  alternative  of  progress  or  dete- 
Hon.  If  it  does  not  increase  by  the  accession  of  new  books, 
,  decrease  by  wearing  out,  and  still  more  by  becoming  an- 
ed.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  Harvard  College  Library. 
fproportion  of  current  literature  added  has  never  been  suf- 
i€Cit  to  leaven  the  mass,  and  in  some  parts  it  is  assuming 
•  rirance  of  a  second-hand  bookstore.  Yet  the  asser- 
it  it  **  contains  a  large  proportion  of  mere  literary 
Br*'  conveys  too  unfavorable  an  impression.  After  all, 
made  poor,  not  so  much  by  what  it  has  as  by  what  it 
Lut«.  Tbe  greater  part  of  the  books  were  not  lumber  in  their 
r;  Tery  many  are  not  lumber  now.  The  vai'ious  collections 
Ided  from  time  to  time  by  Hollis,  Thorndike,  Palmer,  Eliot, 
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Prescott,  Wales,  Pickman,  were  very  valuable  ;  and  i 
bought  have  been  carefully  and  well  selected,    Tlie 
has  always  been«  that  the  [lurchaaes  were  not  contiuuQ 
subscription  of  1842,  for  instance,  brought  in  a  fair 
tion  of  the  Uterature  of  that  day ;  but  when  the  Ubj 
had  funds,  in  1860,  from  Mr.  Gray's  donation,  it 
hardly  any  of  tho  productions  of  tho  intervening 
years.     Hence  a  provoking  want  of  symmetry  and 
nctts,  which  baffles  inquirers  in  every  direction,    1 
ture  was  of  the  best  make  in  its  day,  and  is  stTon| 
it  is  old-fashiooed  and  is  gettiiig  worn,  and  many  of  t 
bers  are  wholly  mifurnished. 

The  question,  Of  how  much  value  is  the  older  pa 
library  ?  suggests  an  interesting  subject  for  invet^tig 
statisticians, —  the  compai^ative  mortality  of  hooks. 
books  die  first.  A  treatise  on  chemistrj  thir^  yea 
worthless.  The  geology  of  our  fathers  is  not  our  ge<j 
our  ethnology  will  not  be  the  ctlmology  of  our  sons, 
cal  aiid  zoological  works  are  not  so  8bort4iv©d ;  lu  pb 
and  hist>(jry  the  old  works  preserve  their  vitality  still 
but  hfe  is  longest  iu  the  belles-lettres,  where  the  d< 
is  so  low  that  some  authors^  it  is  thought,  will  be  t 

But  althougli  tliere  are  many  old  books  which  are 
less,  a  hhrary  which  contains  nothing  else  is  in  danger 
deserted.     We  are  told  that  '*  truth  is  the  sovereigu  pi 
mankind/'     It  certainly  tempts  men  more  wheti  il  i» 
ing  witli  newness.     Th«  search  for  it  is  unwearied ;  wh 
truth  cannot  bo  found,  new  error  will  he  furbislied  up  to 
attractive ;  and  the  public  who  read  will  not  > 
out  the  reality  or  the  imitation.     Even  history,  v 
think  a  priori  could  he  written  once  for  all*  is 
rewritten.     If  we  read  Gibbon,  wo  want  an  edii' 
and  it  is  almost  time  that  Macaulay  himself  ^L .  .. 
Merely  the  process  of  whitewasliing,  which  has  beea  gd 
with  such  vigor  of  late,  has  so  altered  the  aspect  of  ll 
that  we  must  have  the  newest  guide-books  to  tell  uu 
who*     If  hero-worship  be  the  highest  development  of  chl 
in  tho  unheroic,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  our  joua 
should  not  be  left  in  want  of  idols  by  continuing  to 
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illains  those  who  are  now  proved  t-o  be  saints ;  still  lees  ia 
to  be  endured,  that,  when  the  iconoclastic  rciactiou  comes^ 
;liey  ishould  be  beliindhaml  in  deserting  the  Bhrines  of  St. 
enry  VIII,  and  St.  Frederic  the  Qreat,  Divus  Tiberius  and 
nptimns  Maximus. 

.1  has  beon  said  of  hidtory  could  be  said,  mutatis  mutan- 
,  of  every  other  branch  of  knowledge.  On  Johnsonian  prin- 
it  may  be  right  that  the  oldest  library  in  America  should 
M  books;  but,  for  weiglitier  reasons  than  a  mere  jingle 
rf  vrords,  the  most  liberal  college  in  America  cannot  afford 
iiat  a  department  which  might  have  so  powerful  an  influence 
^ould  lag  behind  other  departments  and  tlie  world.  The 
apathy  of  graduates  in  regard  to  tins  great  want  of  the  Univer- 
ty  18  amazing.  No  one  pretends  to  deny  the  want,  yet  hardly 
my  one,  oven  of  those  who  use  the  library,  seems  to  feel  it 
fficiently  to  be  induced  to  labor  for  its  removal.  In  18^i8  a 
'  I  committee  of  the  Corporation  published  a  rejjort  in 
flie  needs  and  tJie  imjx»rtance  of  the  College  Lil>raiy 
Here  dearly  set  forth.  A  subBcription  was  started,  and  after 
years  the  Graduates'  Fund  amounts  to  the  magnificent 
of  §9^000.  And  tills  includes  the  interest,  which  has 
n  suffered  to  accumulate,  that  the  sum  might  be  as  large 
ible,  and  relieve  the  alumni  from  tiie  reproach  of  indif- 
During  the  same  period  there  have  been  legacies  and 
iuiiatioufi  to  the  amount  of  f  22,000.  That  is  to  say,  the  sum 
lotal  added  to  the  permanent  fund&  in  ten  years  is  i&  ^51,000, 
which  is  not  more  than  ought  to  have  been  apcnt  in  three 
B.  This  apathy  has  been  induced,  apparently,  by  a  mis- 
fooling  that  tlio  library,  although  not  all  that  could  be 
I,  —  and  what  library  is? — was  good  enough  fur  the 
iro^ent,  and  that  there  was  no  immediate  need  of  exertion. 
Aa  well  might  it  have  been  thought  that  there  was  no  imme- 
liate  need  <tf  the  pro{x>sed  Alumni  Hidl,  because  the  exercises 
mid  be  held  in  the  Unitarian  Church  and  the  festivals  in  Har- 
tA  Hall.  There  is  immediate  need.  Experience  has  shown, 
ihat,  in  the  purchase  of  books,  what  is  not  done  now  will  never 
done.  If  there  is  no  money  now  to  buy  the  best  books  of 
'  \ .  when  there  is  money,  it  will  be  wanted  to  buy  the  best 
uf  tliat  day,  and  there  will  thus  be  a  ^i:^^^  ^d.^  m^^v^ 
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list  of  standard  works*    It  is  time  to  put  an  ei 

mitt/ent  system.     Besides,  the  good  which  the  i ,  ;tufa 

accomplish  now  can  never  be  comijensated  hy  any  gtwd 
it  may  accomjdiah  in  the  next  generation. 

It  may,  perhaj:>8,  be  asked,  Why  should  the  T-n.*-^"  V 
large  library,  when  there  are  two  such  eoUei" 
within  four  miles,  as  the  Boston  Public  Library 
Athenaemn?    To  say  notliing  of  the  possible  i**.*v».J' 
Univ^errtity  from  Cambridge, —  from  which  she  nmr  at 
future  time  be  crowded  out,  as  Columbia  College  v 
lower  |.>art  of  New  York  City,  and  as  some  think  \ 
bo  from  the  centre  of  New  Haven,  —  it  would  b^  :*  -  ii;. 
answer  to  retort  the  question,  Why  did  the  ;: 
scholars  of  Boston  establish  the  Boston  AthcuiJum 
Boston   Public  Library,  when  they  had  the  CoU*.**rt*  TiH 
within  four  miles? 

Neither  library  can  be  more  than  a  slight  bcip  *«•  vu^- 
ege ;  the  Boston  Atlienaeum  is  designed  chiefly  for  tlw*  m 
its  shareholders ;  the  Boston  Public  Library  does  not  per 
books  to  leave  the  city.    A  distinction  might,  how 
between  diftei^nt  classes  of  books*     It  would^  •  .  Iie| 

wise  for  the  College,  even  were  it  much  richer  than  it  i 
purchase  such  costly  works  as  were  not  likely  to  be  mtteh  > 
and,  wlien  tliey  were  needed,  could  be  consulted  in  the  \ 
Hall  or  the  Athenseum.  But  of  what  avail  ia  it  to  a  Cam)] 
man  that  the  Boston  Public  Library  possesses  the 
Motley  or  Darwin  ?  Even  if  he  could  afford  the  tir 
to  Boston  to  read  them,  ha  would  be  very  likely  ia  find 
*'  out*"  A  scholar,  ejigaged  upon  any  important  ini 
will  go  to  New  York  or  Washington  or  London,  if  nc 
consult  the  great  libraries  there ;  but  his  reading,  andl 
works  of  reference  for  daily  use,  he  must  have  |m 

Moreover,  the  three  libraries  are  not  and  will   i 
duplicates  of  one  another.     We  do  not  insist  upon  the 
to  the  University  of  l^eing  dependent  on  other  i       ' 
her  literature,  because  she  evidently  must  ein.  ri 

beg,  —  borrow  from  the  libraries  of  Boston,  or  else  begi 
dowmeut  from  her  alumni  and  friends. 

Aiiol\\eT  e«^M%^  ol  ^\\^^T^\\KX\^^«iSk^\feN^^ 
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iny  thai  a  new  lil)rarj  buililing  is  the  first  want.     But  it  ia 

Idunt  tliat  a  buildiug  alone  will  do  nothing  fur  the  education 

jtlie  students^  except  perlmps  in  architecture.    There  are 

berd,  therefore,  who  think  it  of  only  secondai-y  importance. 

I  they  can  have  books  to  read,  they  care  not  to  what  Btxaits 

lihrarian  may  be  put  in  storing  the  volumes.     They  want 

il  improvement,  and  they  will  not  be  satiflfied  with 

..»..*  .iiral  display  ;  they  want  knowledge,  and  they  are  told 

^have  patience;  they  want  bread,  and  they  are  offered  stone. 

linly,  if  both  corn  and  granary  cannot  be  had,  their  pref- 

ices  are  not  unreasonable*     After  all,  a  library  building  ia 

the  outer  binding  of  the  books. 

It  is  true  tliat  Gore  Hall  ia  not  well  adajrted  to  its  pui'pose ; 

It  it  has  many  defects,  some   easy,  but  some  difficult  to 

acdy ;  that  it  is  ill-lighted,  ill-ventilated,  hard  to  warm  in 

iter,  in  spring  and  autumn  dump  in  some  parts  \  that  it  has 

private  rooms,  no  working-rooms,  no  con veraat ion-room,  no 

Stable  reading-room:  nevertheless,  its  worst  defect  is  that  it 

^ill  supplied  with  books*     If  the  circulation  were  restricted, 

f  ill  the  Bodleian  and  the  Astor,  the  want  of  a  reading-room 

^ which  one  could  read  without  danger  to  the  eyes  and  health 

Id  be  fatal  to  its  usefulness.     But  as  it  is,  much  of  this 

is  escaped  by  those  who  can  take  books  home ;  strangers 

not  often  remain  long  enough  in  the  building  to  feel  any  ill 

cts;   the  employees  have  become  habituated  to   its  dis- 

forts  and  iuconveaiences,  and  no  fatal  illness  has  yet  been 

luced  by  the  cold  or  the  bad  air. 

iie  first  thing  to  be  done,  then,  is  to  raise  immediately,  and 
at  the  rate  of  $  9,000  in  ten  years,  such  a  fund  that  the 
ry  shall  have  means  to  procure  as  they  are  published  all 
most  important,  the  ''  epoch-making,"  works  in  every  de- 
tmeut  of  knowledge,  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  tlie  march  of 
snce,  by  having  a  liberal  allowance  of  periodicals  and  trans- 
itions of  learned  societies,  to  supply,  as  occajsions  offer,  its 
J  most  grievous  deficiencies  in  the  literature  of  the  past,  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  a  small  portion  of  its  income  to  accumulate 
I  for  tlie  purchase  of  large  collections.    The  experience  of  other 
I  libraries,  and  of  this  during  its  late  brief  period  of  prosperity, 
>ws  tliat  nothing  less  than  the  income  of  %  SQQ^QQQ  '^^JA. 
foL.  cva.  —so.  221.  88 
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suffice  for  these  puq>ose8.     This  is  -  1         -mii,  bat  not 
laiger  than  has  been  raised  for  aii'  i  urpojM*  witLin  Uu 

years*    Ajid  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  monejr  could  da  ido9i_ 
good  to  the  University  in  any  other  way*     For  every 
meiit  is  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  Uie  library  ;  all  mi 
share  In  ita  riches.     The  students  in  the  College  and 
professional  schools  alike  would  gain  not  <i   '     '         '  ^it 
read  themselves,  but  still  more  by  what  thcu  rs  i 

It  is  much  that  they  would  be  able  actually  to  cooJuUj 
books  to  which  they  are  referred  by  the  j»i    " 
canymg  away  a  useless  list  of  names  in  Uier 
much  that  they  woiild  be  encouraged  to  pursue  their  01 
vestigations  by  finding  them  often  successful  ;  but  these] 
not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  greatest  advantages,   TI16 1 
who  can  bo  liimself  a  learner  will  not  l)e  dry  and  spiritlasa;  1 
the  teacher  who  knows  the  latest  discoveries  in  bis  science  \ 
not  be  a  false  guide  to  his  pupils.    Thus  the  pupils  wotdd  < 
from  the  new  books,  both  directly  and  at  second4iand,  1 
knowledge  and  just  thought*    No  endowment  of  new  profe 
ships  could  do  half  as  much  good  as  the  well-eudowiug  off 
which  will  increase  the  efiSciency  of  every  professorahip. 
is  no  better  way  than  this  for  a  well-wisher  to  the  Colle 
shpw  his  good-will  to  her,  win  satisfaction  for  hiinsulf,  and  < 
the  gratitude  of  successive  generations  of  scholara. 

Tlie  public,  too,  is  concerned  in  this  matter.  It  ia  not  1 
that  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  comitry  occasi0naUy 
here  what  they  can  find  nowhere  else,  but  the  library  is  | 
into  continual  requisition  by  the  many  authors  who  have 
this  neighborhood  their  home.  The  books  which  issue  irm 
the  Cambridge  presses  owe  much  of  their  scholarly  characUr 
to  the  facilities  which  Uie  College  Library  aflfords  to  their  m- 
thors  or  editors^  To  works  of  genius  a  library  can  often  1 
assistance ;  to  works  of  learning  it  is  indi8|)ensable* 

But  although  a  new  building  is  not  the  moat  pressing 
yety  if  new  funds  are  to  bring  in  larger  accessions,  the  ne 
more  room  will  soon  be  painfully  felt.    Gore  Ilall,  aa  at 
arranged,  is  already  so  full  that  in  many  parts  the  cla 
cannot  be  observed.     Soon  tlie  lK}oks  must  bo  piled  upoQ  \ 
floor,  as  tW  ii^^^Tj^\^t'^  ^x^  i^^«y« . 
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How  far  the  cost  of   properly   draining  the  neigliboring 
jrournls,  of  reglazing  the  wiiidows  with  glass  that  will  lot  in 
itoaii  of  ke<*|ting  out  the  light,  of  constructing  new  floors  and 
shelves,  and  making  all  the  other  necessary  alterations, — 
far  the  amount  required  for  these  expenses,  added  to  the 
for  wliich  the  present  building  could  be  disposed  of,  would 
short  of  the  cost  of  a  new  building,  and  of  moving  into  it, 
question  for  architects  to  answer  ;  and  until  that  question 
:i»wen*d,  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  advisable 
expend  so  large  a  sum  on  a  structure  that  at  best  can  be  only- 
kcshift,   whose   capacity  will  in  time   inevitably   be  ex- 
sted,  after  it  has  been  for  some  years  longer  a  som-ce  of 
tnfort  to  all  who  use  it. 

a  now  building  should  be  determined  upon,  it  is  to  be  hoped 

the  mistake  will  not  be  repeated  of  erecting  one  too  small 

ot  easily  enlarged,  —  and  that  the  designs  will  be  drawn  by 

rchitect  who  knows,  or  vnH  take  some  pains  to  ascertain,  in 

t  res[»ect»  the  purposes  of  a  library  differ  from  those  of  a 

edral. 

ror  T"  ;     '  ning  the  prewent  building  we  have  heard  three 

a  1   ^        «     One  is,  to  construct  a  second  gallery,  and  carry 

fm  to  the  very  ceiling.    In  this  way  between  twenty-five 

thirty  thousand  additional  volumes  could  be  accommodated. 

other  plan,  not  inconsistent  with  the  first,  is  to  separate  the 

fvea  from  the  main  hall  by  a  shelf-bearing  wall,  pierced  only 

nan-ow  doorways  into  the  alcoves,  which  would  then  be- 

sinall  rooms,  each  liglited  by  its  window,  —  the  hall  being 

:ed  from  the  roof.     This  would  afford  additional  room  for 

but  thirty-five  thousand  volumes  on  the  lower  floor,  and  if 

wall  were  carried  up  to  the  ceiling,  for  about  fifty  thou- 

id  more.     The  third  plan  is  to  extend  the  transept, 

these  three  plans  the  central  hall  is  retained,  and  the 

\r  purpose  of  the  building  is  sacrificed  to  its  beauty,  as  it 

first.    But  if  this  were  not  thought  necessary,  much 

iclf-room  could  be  obtained  by  extending  the  present 

across  the  hall  till  they  met  in  the  centre,  along  which 

iage  with  arched  doorways  would  run,  the  light  coming,  aa 

nt,  from  the  side  windows.     As  there  are  no  windows 

transept  crosses  the  nave,  it  would  te  YL<^ci^^'fefik\?|  \ft  • 
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take  away  the  wall  wliicli  k»  '  : 

the  readiijg-roum,  aud  tlio  1 1  ^, 
cut  into  alcoves,  one  of  which  would  contain  tlie  ulairwijT 
The  lower  floors  which  would  then  h  '  >  tW 

sand  additioual  volumes,  would  be  «.  ^  ,    .  ^•^.^^ 

bouse  for  books,  into  which  no  one  but  the  atiendautA  flioidd_ 
be  allowcjd  to  penetrate.    Its  access  from  above  could  be 
easy  to  them  by  several  circular  staircases*     The  second 
would  aflbrd  space  for  the  various  rooms  whieb  the  ISM 
has  always  needed.     This  plan  ift  not  inconsistent 
coastruction  of  another  gallery,  aud  making  in  the  sec 
the  proposed  wall  between  the  alcoves  and  the  ball*    If] 
were  done,  there  would  be  room  for  about  one  bundnnl 
eixty-Qve  thousand  now  volumes  in  all ;  and  when  it  wiis  j 
hausted,  the  transept  could  be  extended.    The  sacrifice  of  | 
architectural  effect  of  tlie  interior  would  be  less  ei  imbje 
regret  after  the  erection  of  the  new  Memorial  UalLf 

Smce,  then,  it  is  possible,  without  extravagant  expenaea 
alter  Gore  Hall  as  to  obtain  accommodation  for  lb 
of  a  score  of  years,  we  by  no  means  agree  with  :  — 
propose  to  gain  room  for  accessions  by  disposing  of  pjixt  of 
present  contents.     We  cannot  deny  the  cheapnes8  of  suo 
course.    If  it  w^ere  adopted,  no  new  building  would  be  t&^ 


^  Of  perhaps  \i  would  be  botjt  to  have  the  reitdtrig^room  bere^  mk 
present. 

t  Tht?re  ii  «tiU  nnothcr  plan,  which  hoa  sorao  ndvantiigca :  to  enrnr  thnv  i 
rows  of  BhBlvKa  fTom  otiu  end  of  the  ball  to  the  other,  Hrul  htiilcl  tijurtiw  i 
firtmnd  the  columns.     VVmit  of  li^jht,  however,  would  jiroh« hi i  1 
The  two  outer  rows  would  recdvo  suf!ici<M)t  from  the  side  wIt» 
JOW9  must  g«t  all  theirs  through  fioar^  i>t  irlass  or  o\¥sn  »ron-wr. 
little  more  light,  but  not  muchi  could  be  ubuiined  by  making  tlw 
end  of  the  hull  of  glass,  and  leaving  the  outer  door*  p; 

It  IB  not  to  In*  expected  that  Gore  Hull,  however 
diouK  librflry.     Any  plan  for  arlaptinj^  a  bniUling"  to  ii 
fitted  by  it«  original  desi|;n  is  likely  to  be  b«*M.'t  with    . 
tions  to  the  one  hut  mentioned  in  the  text  are  perhiip<»  i\w  wun 
As  to  light,  it  myst  be  remembered  that  the  alcove*  an*  ni»t  ini 
for  rendin^^  but  for  keeping  the  books,  and  they  certnmly  wnutd  nut 
the  lower  alcoves  in  the  Bates  HalL     The  difficulty  of  warming  a  mxi 
Into  narrow  sections  by  £o  mnny  transverse  walln  may  be  more  4eri»iia»     Tuiti 
cuUy  would  fittnch  also  to  the  plan  of  separaun^  the  ftlcovcs  fn>cn  ih^  KalL   Wi 
Jl  10  insuperable  must  be  determined  by  architects,  who  mmj  ht 
tome  plin  far  lapcrior  lo  any  that  has  yet  been  fiugi;est«d. 
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no  new  ghelTing  for  some  years ;  every  book  parted  with 
bid  also  reduce  to  a  trilling  extent  tlie  expense  of  tlio  an- 
exaniination.     It  would  be  cheaper  still  to  have  no  books. 
oYiQ  case,  and  in  one  case  only,  could  this  weeding  be 
tjrly   made.     The  lilirary  is   used  by  two   very  distinct 
3s  of  readers, — the  College  and  the  pnlilic  ;  and  by  a  third, 
&rmediate  class,  —  those  who  are  members  of  the  University, 
not  of  the  College.     If  it  were  decided  to  excliule  the  pub- 
!  and  have  merely  a  College  library,  the  ti'ansfer  of  many  of 
volmnes  to  tbe  libraries  of  the  schools,  and  the  sale  of  oth- 
wcmld  render  the  present  building  sufficiently  ca[>aciou8 
another  balf-ceutury's  growth.     But  such  a  change  is  not 
I  a  moment  to  be  thought  of.     The  evident  wishes  of  many 
the  most  libend  benefactors  of  the  library,  who  have  a  right 
Idemand  that  tht.^ir  bounty  slmll  not  be  scorned  nor  their 
ificea  made  in  vain,  the  memory  of  the  good  it  has  done, 
iU  tniditions,  forbid  this*     No  other  library  in  New  Eng- 
Id  could  fill  the  exact  place  which  this  occupies,  —  certainly 
ae  could  do  the  work  which  this  would  do,  were  it  properly 
lowed.     To  exclude  strangers,  just  as  it  was  becoming  bet- 
able  to  satisfy  their  wants,  would  be  unfaithfulness  to  the 
purpose  of  the  University,  —  the  highest  edueation  of  the 
rfe  country*     Besides,  witli  the  constant  addition  of  new 
irtments  to   the  University,  the   distinction   between  its 
lis  and  those  of  the  general  public  is  fast  vanishing ;  and 
Bsident  scholarBliips  are  ever  founded,  it  will   disapjiear 
irely.* 

Jut  if  the  general  public  are  still  to  be  admitted,  all  the 
tiks  must  be  retained  which  are  ever  likely  to  be  of  use  to 
Two  years  ago  it  was  proposed  by  a  committee  of  the 
^rseers,  that  "  a  permanent  l>ody,  whose  pureuita,  tastes,  and 
wledge  make  them  competent,  ...  *  should  be  authorized 
dispose,  by  exchange  or  sale,  of  all  books  which  in  their 
jont  are  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  library.  The  mter- 
of  the  library  and  of  learning,"  it  was  said,  "  will  be  pro- 


)  Ueiidcnc  scholiurNliipi  would  fall  short  of  tbetr  fuU  usefulness,  anWa  acoom* 
I'd  by  s  proper  rtnlowtniMit  of  the  1ihrAry«  For  dd  one  will  cjiiabli^h  himself  in 
!  whtrre  ca:|icn6v>i  arc  bo  hi^h,  uqIcss  tlie  fuciUtics  for  study  arc  pro^turtionailj 
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aoted  by  adopting  a  judlciaus  syatem  of  exoliaogas  or  nl6r 
"of  books  not  deemed  worthy  of  the  caro  or  room  which  they 
Bometimes  crave  or  occupy.  Books  superseded  by  more  n^oetA 
and  thorougli  works  may  be  positively  mischievous  to  ptinKHii 
not  suflSciently  versed  in  the  subject  to  know  tlieir  rvlatiit 
valuo*  OfRcera  of  the  College  sjioak  of  the  rubbish  and  ch 
which  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  coUcctiona  In  their  dcp 
meuts." 

A  committee  of  the  Corporation  expressod  their  decided  d^ 
sent  from  this  proposition,    *'  They  cauuot  recommend/'  UlT 
eaid,  "that  the  Council  should  have  power  to  soil  or  ejcci 
any  books  not  duplicates.     A  donation  to  tbo  library  is  a  ^ 
held  by  the  Corporation  sacred  to  the  u»g  of  its  readers,* 
is  it  possible  for  us  to  say  that  any  volume  given  is  alti^ 
useless.     Books  containing  the  latest  and  most  tmfior 
ditions  to  literature  and  science  are  most  valuable  ;  uc 
these  are  books  throwing  the  clearest  light  on  tlie 
'art,  science,  and  civilization,  or  containing  the  clearest 
of  what  has  been  accomplished.     Such  books  alone  are  !b1 
sought  for  the  library  ;  but,  when  other  books  are  oil 
gifts,  it  is  proper  to  accept  them  ;  and,  having  been 
they  must  be  preserved,  and  may  by  some  future  Btudcat^ 
turned  to  some  account." 

It  is  well  that  the  proposition  was  decidedly  negatived  ; 
yet  it  is  almost  a  pity  that  a  committee  was  not  chosen  taj 
port  in  detail  which  of  the  books  were  "  rnbl>i8li  ancl  cliafE"  | 
it  had  been  composed  of  those  who  think  that  whatever 
not  interest  them  is  worthless,  they  could  have  made 
work  with  the  library.     But  if,  as  would  undrr'  *    ^^ 
been  the  case,  men  of  general   culture  had   h 
especially  if  among  tliem  had  been  men  accustometl  to 
historical  as  well  as  scientilic  investigations,  they  r      * 
have  found  their  task  easy  j   we  doubt  if  they  w 
have  brought  in  a  report.     Let  any  one  who  cares  for 
at  all  try  to  select  half  his  library  for  sale  at  n- -**      , 
volume  has  an   interest  from  the  giver,  anotl  m 


*  To  tk«  iMEie  effect  the  fild«r  Ha1li»  wrote  to  ColmAn  in  Jons,  I7SJ^  i 
WADC  room  for  modern  bookfl,  it  U  tJA»y  to  remove  tko  Iciw  oseAcii  ioto  a  1 
mold  place,  bai  not  to  uU  any ;  ihif  are  dtvoitd,** 
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circumstances  of  its  acquisition  ;  one  reminds  hiin  of  his  ool^j 

Is,  another  of  his  travels  ;  one  he  has  often  taken  pleas- 
luwing  to  his  friends,  one  he  has  enjoyed  reading  too 
^Qcb  to  part  with  it,  another  he  wishes  to  read  at  some  futuro 
I ;  «oDio  are  too  well  printed^  and  some  too  well  bound,  to  be 
signed  to  the  auc.tioijeer*8  rude  handlLng.    lie  may  send  olT 
lalf  his  volumes^  but  if  he  is  satisfied  with  his  selection,  he  is  a 
''  '  m.     Most  of  these  difficulties  would  he  felt,  and  a 
;        rv,  in  even  decimating  a  public  library.     In  cleaiv| 
ing  his  own  shelves  a  man  need  only  consider  his  own  tast«8.| 
id  the  tastes  of  his  fomily  and  friends,  before  parting  with 
book  :    the  council  of  a  library  must  consider  the  wants 
'not  only  of  all  who  now  use  it,  but  of  all  who  will  consult  it 
r.     And  questions  may  be  very  interesting  to-morrow 
iijody  cares  about  to-day.     Is  not  everybody  now  ask* 
tug  for  works  on  tlie  Chinese  ?    A  little  while  ago  Alaska,  bo- 
fore  that   Prussia,  Japan,  Italy,  earlier  still  Russia,  wei*e  the 
topics  of  the  day,  and  books  tliat  had  slumbered  on  the  shelves 
for  years  were   pulled  out  and  read  with   almost  aa  much 
idity  as  Oie  last  novel.     Nothing  is  more  encouraging  to  a 
brarian  than  this  sudden  enhancement  of  the  value  of  vol- 
"^times  which  he  has  often  looked  at  with  disgust  for  their  idle- 
:  nothing  more  disheartening  than  the  necessity  of  hav- 
^    ill  books,  if  he  would  satisfy  all  men. 
There  arc  books  which  to  one  man  have  no  interest  what- 
and  to  another  seem  the  only  ones  worth  having.     The 
of  sympatliy  and  respect  which  scholars  sometimes  show] 
^towards  one  another's  studies  is  not  pleasant  to  see. 

In  every  large  library  there  are  works  of  learning,  of  ability, 
'great  reputation, indispensable  to  the  student  in  certain  lines 
of  study,  which  yet  shall  not  be  taken  from  their  shelves,  except 
for  dusting,  once  in  a  decade ;  there  are  other  books,  not  one  whit , 
better,  which  shall  be  worn  out  in  service.  And  no  one  can  fore* 
tell,  when  a  book  is  procured,  to  which  class  it  will  belong,  be- 
'  no  one  can  know,  beyond  a  few  years,  what  scholars  wnll 
u,._  that  library,  or  what  aliment  they  will  require.  In  selecting 
books,  the  best  course  is  to  get  m  great  measure  those  that  are 
actually  asked  for,  or  will  certainly  meet  the  wants  of  some  one  J 
who  is  at  the  time  using  the  library.     If  the  chief  readers  are! 
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theologians  and  liistorions,  buy  theology  and  history ;  but  4 
not  get  the  means  of  buying  them  by  selling  workfi  od  Uth 
giiage  or  chemistry j  for  next  year  you  may  hava  to  serve  t 
linguist  or  a  chemist. 

Some  facts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Macray  show  how  'V  *  - — -* 
it  ia  to  attempt  to  predict  literary  values.   The  first  fv\ 
of  Shakespeare  (of  which  a  specially  fine  copy  sold  in  l^ 
£716  2s.)  seems  to  haye  been  considered  by  the  kee[>ers 
Bodleian  mere  waste-paper,  so  soon  as  the  third  edition,  f 
1664}  was  received,  and  it  is  omitted  in  the  Catalogno  of  iOT4. 
**  A  return  was  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,*'  in  1818,  *'rf 
such  books,  received  since  1814,  in  pursuance  of  the  Cypyrighl 
Act)  from  Stationers'  Hall,  as  it  had  not  been  deemed  tteocn* 
sary  to  place  iu  the  library.     The  list  is  sufficient  to  show  tki 
advantage  of  erring  rather  on  the  side  of  incluaivenesss  tliai 
exclusiveness.     Miss  Edgeworth's  *  Parents*  AssisUnt,*  Mis, 
II.  More*s  '  Sacred  Dramas,*  Mrs.  Opie's  '  Simple  Tales,'  uhi 
an  edition  of  '  Ossian,'  were  all  consigned  to  the  limbo  of '  rul^ 
bieh/     In  the  Cambridge  return  *  figure  Owen's  '  History  of 
the  Bible  Society,'  *  Memoirs  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  Chil- 
dren,' Byron's  *  Siege  of  Corinth,'  L.  Hunt's  *  Story  of  Riai- 
ni/  and  Wordsworth's  *  Thanksgiving  Ode/  Peacock's  *  Head* 
long  Hall,*  and  *  Tlie  Antiquary  '  t     The  far  wiser  plan  Is  mjw 
carried  out  in  the  Bodleian  of  rejecting  nothing.'* 

Indeed,  no  librarian  of  any  experience  could  ever  reject  any* 
thing.   He  has  too  often  seen  books  prove  of  service  is' 
miexpected  ways,  too  often  seen  a  friend  iu  despair  • 
could  not  obtain  some  volume  or  pamphlet  for  which  no  oneclsQ 
would  care  in  the  least,  too  oft^an  been  baffled  in  In  '^^ 

searches  by  the  poverty  of  liis  collection,  to  be  willin.,  w 

away  any  chance  of  satisfying  a  literary  inquirer.    Every  editor^ 
and  J  we  should  think,  every  autlior,  would  agree  with  hira. 

If  any  change  is  to  be  made,  the  schools  should  discard 
from  their  special  liliraries  aU  those  volumes  which  art>  etnh 
suited  with  extreme  rarity  or  never,  their  centiiry-plantit,  aiid 
place  them  in  the  general  library,  where  tliey  would  \^  of 
use  both  to  the  public  and  to  their  original  owners.     Thit 

^  In  which  *'  the  miniiteneM  of  ipeciicfltioo  if  socb  thai  *  Tarner^t  Real  JApia 
BUcldng,  a  Label/  ii  duJjr  eutured/' 
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leave  each  sc1uk)1  in  jiossesaioii  of  a  merely  working 
^1  wiiicb  id  what  it  needs,  and  would  give  t!ie  other 
!g  and  the  College  the  use  of  some  books  which  ai*e  now 
buried. 
is  not  space  hero  to  go  into  the  vexed  question  of  the 
pamphlets.  It  must  suffice  to  remark,  first,  that  the 
m  is  a  very  vague  one,  including,  on  the  one  band,  puffs  of 
riiig»machines,  and  treatises  wliich  from  their  contents  must 
lied  under  "  Iiisanity/*  as  serving  only  to  illustrate  the 
Ml,,  'im  of  mental  dorangt^mont,  —  and,  on  the  other  band, 
^Bof  the  most  precious  documents  of  our  early  history,  some 
jKe  most  important  papers  of  great  scientific  men,  if  they 
ppea  to  be  unbound  ;  and,  secondly^  that  they  occupy,  after 

KK.tf  y0j.y  \iiilQ  room.  The  one  hundred  thousand  pamphlets 
vard  College  Library  —  one  hundred  thousand  chances 
wering  some  inquirer  —  do  not  fill  the  shelves  of  ten 
Qunand  volumes.     Books  which  are  merely  fine  specimens  of 
!ty,  like  many  of  the  Bodoni  and  Ba8ken^^o  editions, 
..,..//«,  hooks  printed  on  vellum,  and  most  of  the  books  of 
li^li  only  a  few  copies  are  printed,  are  of  little  more  actual 
lian  the  despised  pami»hletB.    Yet  many  libraries  purchase 
[at  enormous  jmces ;  and  the  librarian  who  should  refuse 
rould  be  considered,  and  properly  considered,  a  barbarian. 


library  of  to-day  is  not  the  library  of  thirty  or  forty 
[ago.  The  original  restrictions  on  its  use^ — restrictions 
^apparently  in  the  interest  of  a  remote  posterity,  from  a 
iiat  too  much  reading  would  wear  out  the  books  —  are  dis- 
learing  one  by  one, — ^  gradually,  lest  with  too  sudden  liber- 
^hoiild  enter  license.  The  doors  are  now  open  longer,  the 
the  books  is  facilitated  by  a  better  catalogue,  both  of 
and  sulijects,  and  by  the  personal  assistance  of  a  larger 
«>f  attendants,  than  ever  before,  or  than  in  any  other  eoK 
ibrary  in  the  comitry.  In  fact,  few  libraries  of  any  kind 
:)re  profuse  in  the  aid  which  they  offer  to  the  student ;  in 
his  inquiries  directed  and  furthered  ynih  more  zeal.  Is 
Fmuch  to  ask  of  those  who  enjoy  its  privileges,  that  they 
part  to  augment  its  means  of  usefulness  ? 

CfliJtLES  A.  Cutter. 
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Abt.  Vni. — The  Sieqb  op  Delhi, 


On  the  10th  of  May,  1857,  the  native  troope  qoarte 
Meerut  broke  out  into  inutiuy.    They  shot  down  the  ofl 
who  strove  to  pacify  them,  pillagi}!!  and  bunied  a  Id 
of  the  cantonment,  murdered  a  great  number  of  En 
and  women,  and  marched  off  to  Delhi,    They  reached  * 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th.     The  native  troops  comf 
garrison,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  made  comii 
with  the  mutineers.    The  English  rei*ideuts  were  eittef  ] 
dered  or  forced  to  fly ;  tJie  old  king  of  Delhi  was  pr 
Emperor  of  Hindustan,  and  the  first  act  of  the  gn.*at 
of  1857  duly  completed.     Why  all  this  was  permitted,  ie] 
face  of  the  large  European  force  at  that  time        ~' 
Meerut,  is  a  question  which  has  often  been  asked, 
no  satisfactory  reply  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  given* 
is  no  doubt,  that,  had  a  man  of  cim  ;  -y  —a 

or  a  Gillespie  —  had  the  control  ni  lut,  tlici 

neers  would  have  perished  to  a  man,  the  deplorable  i 
at  Delhi  been  easily  prevented,  and  in  all  pr- '    '  '^^vi 
pending  insmTection  cinished  at  the  outaet.      i 
the  Indian  Mutiny  will  have  many  instances  of  mismaaa 
and  aj)atl]y  to  record,  each  brmging  in  its  traiji  a  fearful  i 
of  misery  and  bloodshed,  but  none  so  flagrant  or  so 
with  disastrous  consetiueuces  as  that  which  witnessed  th«l 
sacres  at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  and  dared  noi 
either  to  avert  or  avenge.     Ours  is  a  more  ^^^ 

purpose  simply  to  give  a  brief  narrative  of  the  siege  fxA\ 
turo  of  Delhi,  and  gladly  pass  over  events  mij^  toi 

to  memory,  and  a  narrative  of  which  ia  not  1  ta| 

subject. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  was  at  this  time  Chief  Commu 
the  Punjab,  and  the  loading  civil  and  military  aut 
that  province  were  men  worthy  to  be  the  seconds  of  an  i 
trious  chief.     The  electric  telegraph  had  no  sooner  flasW 
the  news  tliaa  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  avert  as 
possible  the  full  effect  of  the  blow  which  had  boon  struck,  j 
Lahore,  Brigadier  Corbett,  on  his  own  responsibility,  di 
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nAtive  brigade.  English  gorriBons  were  swiftly  thrown 
be  important  fortresses  of  Lahore,  Umritsir^  Moultan,  and 
The  native  brigade  at  Ferozepore  attempted  to  seize 
izine ;  but  the  attempt  was  defeated  with  loss,  and  the 
Ders  were  either  captured  or  dispersed.  At  Peshawar, 
Ittire  regiments  were  split  up  into  numerous  detachments, 
pushed  out  on  the  trontier,  in  isolated  situations,  begirt 
rUd  and  hostile  tribes  ;  wbile  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain 
Nicholson,  —  a  name  soon  to  become  memoralile  enough, 
trong  column,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Chamberlain^  was  organized  to  move  rapidly  from  place 
3,  wherever  symptoms  of  disaffection  maniiested  them* 


iwhilo  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  never  ceased  urging  the 
ider-in-cliief,    General   Anson,  to  march  upon    Dellii 
rhatever  troops  he  could  collect.     General  Anson  was 
do  so.     Delhi  was  a  strongly  fortified  town,  strongly 
Oned,  and  provided  with  immense  munitions  of  war.     Ta 
;  such  a  place  with  the  small  force  at  his  disposal  seemed 
to  savor  of  madness.     He  and  his  advisers  were  urgent 
ay,  until  a  siege  train  could  be  collected,  and  reinforce- 
f  arrive  from  England.     Uowever  plausible  this  reasoning 
appear  from  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  the  chief 
Bsioner  knew  the  natives  too  well  not  to  feel  that  such  a 
[at  such  a  moment  would  involve  the  British  Empire  in 
lo  utter  destruction.     As  yet  the  Punjab  was  quiet.     The 
!o  stayed  awhile  to  see  if  the  Company's  proverbial  good- 
iline  would  not  recover  from  the  blow  just  dealt  it.     But 
moment  of  delay  would,  in  their  judgment,  be  an  admis- 
'  defeat.     The  spirit  that  had  carved  out  our  empii'e  waa 
which  quailed  at  nothing.     It  was  the  conviction  that 
!)irit  was  alive  and  strong  as  ever  which  still  maintained 
irering  allegiance  of  the  native  princes.    At  that  moment 
serration  of  the  British  Empire  rested  upon  warlike 
)  alone.   That  prestige  once  lost,  there  remained  nothing 
[>ld  it.     Tlie  urgency  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  won  the  day. 
I  25th  of  May,  General  Anson,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force, 
ped  as  far  as  Kurnal,  on  the  road  to  Delbi.     There  he 
bizod  with  cholera,  and  died,  Sir  Henry  Barnard  assum- 
command  in  his  stead. 
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Simiiltaneonsly  a  small  brigade  of  all  armfi,  under  comn 

of  Brigadier  Archdale  Wilson  of  the  Benpil  artillor?,  mnr 

out  of  Meemt,  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  main  a 

Bhapput,  some  twenty  miles  from  Delhi,    Twice  tlic 

with  vastly  superior  forces,  attempted  to  stay  hb  pa 

were  defeated  with  heavy  loss^  and  the  junctiou  of 

armies  was  safely  aceomi>li8hed.    They  reached  Alipore,  ab 

five  miles  from  Delhi,  on  the  8th  of  June,  mustering^  in  i 

numbers,  six   hundred  cavalry,  two  thousand    four 

infantry,  and  twenty4wo  field  guns.*    Ahead  of  tbem,  tli 

discovered  the  enemy  strongly  posted  in  a  walled  build 

known  as  the  Badli  Serai,  with  their  flanks  protected 

attack  by  inundated  and  marshy  ground,  and  light  and 

guns  planted  to  sweep  the  road  by  which  the  assailants  wo( 

bave  to  advance.    The  cavalry  were  sent  round,  by  a ' 

detour,  to  the  enemy's  rear,  while  the  infantry  advanesdj 

attack  the  Serai,    The  rebels  fought  well,  and  their  artiD 

did  terrible  execution  in  the  ranks  of  the  English 

But  ere  an  hour  was  past,  their  position  had  been  sta 

The  English  cavalry  arrived  on  the  field  just  as  the  en 

driven  out,  and  completed  their  discomfiture. 

Our  troops  pushed  after  the  retreating  enemy^  xaA 
fronted  by  a  low  ridge  of  sandstone  which  rises  in  front  < 
norlberu  face  of  the  city.     The  ground  here  was  cut  U{*  \ 
walled  gardens,  under  cover  of  which  the  enemy  milled.  I 
renewed  the  battle.     General  Barnard  now  divided  his  h 
One  column,  under  command  of  Brigadier  Wilson,  was  iff?Mi 
assail  the  right  of  tlie  ridge;    the  remainder,  under  lii«o^ 
personal  suj^ervision,  moved  off  to  attack  the  left.    The  j 
affording  abundance  of  cover,  the  rebels  offered  a  stout  reaij 
Nevertlieless  they  were  driven  with  heavy  loss  from  one  | 
to  another,  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge  was  swept  by  our  t 
and  the  two  columns  met  in  the  centre.    It  was  hot  i 


•  The  detHil  wm  as  follows  :  Sixteen  horse  anillery  f:um :  fix  liortl  I 
gOTiB  ;  H.  M,  8th  Lancers  ;  two  squadron*  of  eArbioecr?  (6th  I>r«j?fXniH ;  If- 1 
Foot;  11.  C.  Ist  Bcng^nl  Fustleers ;  H.  C.  2d  Fosilwra  (ftist  comp 
Sirmoor  IJflUalion  of  Ghoorkhas  ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Mppe«  i 
The  ftiegc  train  consi&tffd  of  eight  18-poander  ponsi,  four  S-iv- 
iBch  mortjirs,  one  5 J^  inch  mortar,  a  freak  company  of  fool  ai : 
dred  aad  fiftj  artillery  recruita. 
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in  the  morning.    The  summer  eun  of  India  was  pour- 

jwu  with  a  blinding   heat,  and  the  EngHsh  were  ex* 

With  fatigue  and  long  fighting.    Tlie  enemy  gave  them 

Bst.     A  heav'y  cannonade  waa  opened  upon  the  ridge, 

attack  made  Uf)oa  the  right  flank  of  their  position, 

^^'e^e  promptly  replied  to.     By  five  o'clock  that  evening 

^und  of  fighting  had  ceased.     We  *  had  made  good  our 

Upon  the  ridge,  and  the  long,  weary  siege  of  Delhi  was 

The  day'a  fighting  had   cost  heavily  in  officers  and 

i  but  we  luid  captured  twenty-six  gmis,  some  five  hundred 

enemy  had  fallen,  an  equal  number  returned  to  their 

fcs,  not  at  all  liking  the  behavior  of  the  *' Sahibs'*  in 

tieir  new  character,  and  the  Company's  ikl/al  (good-for- 

I)  was  once  again  emphatically  pronounced  to  be  invin- 

jthout  the  aid  of  plans,  and  in  tlie  limited  space  that  can 
irded  in  a  single  paper,  it  is  not  easy  to  state  intelligibly 
Bpective  fiositions  of  the  British  and  the  insurgents,  or  to 
an  adeipiate  idea  of  the  enormous  difficulties  which  the 
;ing  force  had  to  overcome.  An  attempt  must,  however, 
le. 

is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  which 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  city,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
which  the  rest  of  the  city  wall  is  the  arclied  bow. 
;  this  time  entirely  surrounded  by  strong  walla  of  stone 
|me,  which  had  always   been  kept  in  thorough   repair, 
consisted   of  long  curtains,  with  bastions   at  unequal 
^als.     The  curtains  were  adapted  for  musketry  fire  only  ; 
stions  were  of  modern  construction,  and  capable  of  mount- 
am  twelve  to  eighteen  guns  each.     On  the  river  side  rose 
\ig  of  Dellii's  palace,  a  strongly  fortified  builduig,  and  the 
jrh,  another  fort,  which  commanded  the  bridge  of  boats 
cting  the  city  with  the  Meerut  road.    Inside  the  city  walls 


Itbe  present  niLrrntivii,  th«  word  "we  "is  Botnetimei^  uj^ei],  for  the  snke  of 

encc,  to  denote  the  Kn^Hsh  arm?,  and  not  ^  an  indiciriou  that  the  writer 

flit  «t  the  opcmtious  he  describes.     It  wus  hia  fort u no  to  bo  serving  tn 

[tb*  time,  —  first  iia  an  otBc^ar  with  one  uf  tJiti  S<ipoy  rt-^ifnetttifi,  which  aig* 

lliitiny  in  tJie  usuaJ  imirderous  fushion,  and  ofterwnrda  un  active  employ 

Hkh  iiifttniry  and  ttrvgulnr  cuvalry ;  but  during  the  siege  he  wiis  clse- 

:ed«  and  did  noi  arrive  at  DeUii  iinttl  tb«  Ust  day  of  the  operatioos. 
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wfi«  the  Magazine,  a  large  mass  of  build Inga,  coi\taiEinfi 
hundred  guns  of  battering  calibre,  and  an  almost 
ible  supply  of  ammunition.     Tlie  garrison  was  uev 
tune  less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  it  was  fed  couQ 
ally  by  the  arrival  of  mutinous  rcgimenta  from  other] 
of  India.     It  was  comi>osed  of  all  three  arms  of  the  ^n 
equipped,  accoutred,  and  thoroughly  disciplined  afturUiel 
pean  fashion* 

The  besieging  army  never  exceeded  ten  tlioiuiaud:  et| 
commencement  of  the  siege  it  mustered  but  half  diat  i 
ber,  and  the  only  twenty-four  pounders  that  could  H 
against  the  city  walls  were  those  captured  at  the  battj 
Serai.    The  investment  of  a  city  seven  miles  round  wifl 
diminutive  force  was  of  course  impossible*     There 
sequence  perfectly  free  ingress  for  supplies  and  reinfd 
by  the  Meerut  road  and  the  bridge  of  boats.    To 
place  by  a  coup  de  main  was  at  one  time  discussed,  audi 

^plan  of  assault  agreed  upon.     But  at  the  eleventh  \hm\ 
most  rash  venture  was  wisely  abandoned.     We  might,  m\ 
of  a  surprisal,  have   carried  the  outer  walls,  but  our  I 
force  would  almost  inevitably  have  been  lost  and  d*istr<ij^ 
the  narrow,  winding  streets  of  the  city,  and  a  failure 
most  probably  have  caused  the  whole  of  the  Punjab 
in  reljellion.     To  capture  the  city  by  regular  appnn 
equally  impossible.     We  had  only  a  small  body  of  itfl 
working  parties  could  not  be  furnished  from  the  infa; 

■were  almost  always  all  on  daily  duty  ;  and  the  rebel ' 
finitely  superior  to  our  own  in  weight  and  nnmlier,  weri| 
as  well  worked.     The  natives  ,of  India  have,  indeed,  a  i 
lous  capacity  for  the  practice  of  artillery.     In  the  camj^ij 
Wellesley  and  Lord  Lake,  tlie  great  loss  which  the  Englii 
fered  at  Assye,  Laswaree,  and  other  places,  was  ent 
tlie  tenacity,  courage,  and  precision  with  which  the  \ 
tilleryraen  served  their  gims  to  the  last.    The  same  qu 
were  displayed  by  the  Sikhs  in  their  irr  ^    '    '  V  ii| 
was  not  without  a  feeling  of  pride  and 

fJBnglish  artillery  officers  marked  the  precision  of  the  < 
fire  during  the  siege  of  Delhi. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Rngtiftb  i 
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fact,  far  more  the  befiieged  than  the  besiegers.    The 
[jat  could   be  bo]>ed  was  to  bold  some  strong  f>osi- 
itil  reiiilurccmentg  and  heavy  siege  giiDS  should  ar- 
id such  a  position  the  fighting  of  the  8tli  of  Jmie  bad 
Tl»o  ridge  which  we   occupied   at  the   conchision 
day  rises  Irom  the  river,  and  runs  obliquely  towards 
bera  face  pf  the  city,  and  at  the  nearest  point  is  distant 
twelve  hundred  yards  from  the  walls.     Extending  two 
fid  yards,   it  terminates  abruptly  at  s  suburb  of  the 
lown  as  the  Subzee  Mundee,  but  is  immediately  after 
and  stretches  away  in  a  Bouthwesterly  direction.    The 
aa  Canal,  and  tlie  grand  trunk  road  to  the  Punjab, 
city  through  this  break.    This  ridge  formed  the  front 
'      I,  and  covered  oui*  camp,  which  was  pitched  with 
^^  an  the  river,  and  protected  thereby;  but  its  right 
Jy  on  the  Subzee  Mundee  Suburb,  which  thus  became 
f  uf  our  p«jsition,  as  by  it  alone  could  our  flank  be  turned, 

communications  with  the  Punjab  threatened. 
I  points  to  be  noticed  on  that  face  of  the  city  which 
the  ridge  are  as  follows:  on  tbe  right,  and  close  to 
&r,  was  tlie  Water  Bastion ;  on  the  left,  and  almost  ojjpo- 
i  point  where  the  ridge  al>ruptly  terminated,  the  More6 
;    between  these  two,   but  much   nearer  the  Water 
was  the  Cashmere  Bastion ;  to  the  left  again  of  the 
[Bjistiou  was  the  Lahore  Gate,  uncommanded  by  our 
This  was  the  principal  gate  of  the  city,  and  imder 
[  of  the  Paharipore  and  Kishengunge  Suburbs ;  thence 
ly  could  emerge  when  they  pleased,  and,  sallying  out 
Subzee  Mundee,  attack  our  position  in  flank, 
aft,  restLag,  as  I  have  already  said,  on  the  river  Jimfi- 
further  covered  by  the  ridge,  and  in  front  of  that  by 
pickets,  was  incapable  of  being  turned,  and  secure  from 
The  tug  of  war  was  on  our  right,  where  the  ridge 
ed  at  the  Subzee   Mundee.     I  shall,  consequently, 
Sy  readers  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  for  the  present  all 

ration  of  other  parts  of  our  position*     The  key  of  our 
on  the  right  was  a  building  known  as  Hindoo  Rao's 
K     Tliis  was  garrisoned  by  the  regiment  of  Ghoorkhas 
^oor  Battalion)  and  two  companies  of  rifles,  under 


c 


All  along  the  ridj 
Hindoo  Rao's  house 
Day  after  day,  large 
Subzee  Mundee,  and 
fire  from  all  the  has 
selves  against  our  rig 
ceed  in  diminishing  t 
were  continually  pou: 
elation  at  their  succe 
wird  to  try  their  ha 
ghees."  Fortunately 
no  leader  of  comms 
gents.  Had  an  Hyd 
elements,  had  there 
attack  our  position  i 
exceedingly  doubtful 


p  able.    This  danger  c( 

all  attacks  on  flank  a 
army  could  be  spared 
for  a  general  sortie  ag 

2  describe  these  battles 

'  require  far  greater  spa 

enumeration  of  thftm. 
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>oti  the  10th  and  11th,  although  with  dimimsbing 
Baffled  on  the  Hglit,  the  enemy,  upon  the  12th,  at- 
ije  left  of  our  position  in  great  force.  We  were  pai'tly 
jr  fturpri«e,  and  for  some  time  a  doubtftil  battle  raged, 
itreiiie  fury,  along  the  whole  front  of  tlie  ridge.  The 
nf  reinforcements  from  the  camp  below  conipelled  the 
lo  retire,  and  they  were  finally  driven  baek  into  the 
fcving  five  hundred  of  their  number  dead  upon  the 
On  the  17th,  the  enemy,  under  cover  of  a  tremendous 
empted  to  erect  a  heavy  battery  in  the  Kishen gunge, 
liich  to  enfilade  our  batteries  on  the  ridge.  Two 
I  were  at  once  organized,  under  Majors  Reid  and 
*to  put  a  stop  to  thin.  The  work  was  moi?t  effectually 
The  battery  was  ruined,  one  gun  which  was  being  got 
Bition  captured,  a  large  quantity  of  aiunmuition  de- 
\  and  the  enemy  driven  back  into  the  city.  On  the  19th, 
of  three  thousand  men,  with  a  numerous  artillery,  made 
letour  from  the  city,  and  attacked  the  rear  of  our  camp, 
'  Icftt  an  attack  might  also  be  made  in  front,  the  in- 
here held  in  readiness  in  the  batteries,  and  on  the  cav- 
id  field  artillery  devolved  the  duty  of  meeting  this 
We  danger*  Tliey  nurabered  three  hundred  European 
ive  horse,  with  twelve  light  guufi.  So  long  as  daylight 
Ihey  succeeded  in  repelling  the  enemy  ;  but  darkness 
on,  the  insurgents  managed  to  outflank  them,  and  for 
mo  light  guns  were  in  imminent  danger  of  capture.  At 
iicture  some  three  or  four  hundred  English  infantry 
on  the  field.  Their  steady  fire  drove  back  the  enemy, 
kis  were  rescued  from  danger,  and  the  insurgents  de- 
Wim  further  fighting.  In  the  morning,  however,  the 
Iras  renewed,  but  with  little  spirit ;  and  the  rejjels,  dis- 
ed,  allowed  the  English  army  a  few  days*  rest.  On  the 
fune  the  fiercest  attack  since  the  siege  Itegan  w^as  made 
le  rear  of  Hindoo  Rao's  house*  Four  times  the  enemy 
sd,  to  be  repulsed  on  each  occasion  with  heavy  loss.  As 
tiing  wore  on,  General  Barnard  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
te  enemy  out  of  the  whole  Hubzee  Mmidee  Suburb,  and 
lis  our  advanced  position*  A  column  was  fonned,  and, 
Iveral  houi^  of  sharp  fighting,  the  Subzee  Munde«  re- 
cvn.  —  NO.  221.  39 
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mained  in  our  hands.    Tl)e  heat  was  exoessive.    Out 

offifiera  in   one    regiment    (2d   Fusileers),  ^"-    

down   by   sun-stroke.     In   another  (Ist   F- 
struck  down,  and  six  more  brought  iu  dmhlod  by  tba( 
**  When  I  arrived  at  Hindoo  Rao*a  house/*  writes  aa 
who  was  present,  "  I  foiuid  every  one  exhausted  «md  d<] 
Tliere  were  the  1st  Fusileers  and  some  RiHeB,  all  done  u| 
went  on  to  the  new  advanced  battery :  it  v.  a  ded  with  ^ 

out  men.    The  artillerymen,  likewiso  dm  ud  e^aac'd  fill 

another  party  of  Rifles,  in  a  similar  state,  in  another  positiooTI 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  of  tlie  2d  Fufel' 
mai*ched  twenty-three  miles  that  niorning»  ai. 
breakfast,  wei^  lying  down  exhausted ;  tliree  weak  coiii| 
of  Ghoorkhas  were  out  as  skirmishers,  but  tbcy,  too, 
hausted,  and  the  remain  dor  were  resting  on  dor  a  roo 
heat  was  terrific,  and  the  tbormometer  must  have  been  at  1 
one  liundrtjd  and  forty  degrees,  with  a  hot  witid  blowing  mJ  1 1 
frightful  glare.** 

The  foregoing  is  sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  the  ^ 
which  the  British  army  before  Delhi  was  called 
The  British  Empire  hung  upon  their  invincibility, 
be  no  doubt,  that,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  they  ■ 
to  have  been  beaten,  and  perhaps  were  beaten.     Pti  i 

as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  the  fortunate  ina^ 
English  soldier  to  understand  this  disagreeable  fact  stood  | 
in  good  stead.     He  clung  to  the  ridge,  bidil*         ' 
comers,  —  striking  to  right  and  left  and  rear     ^^  _  u^  < 

in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  shot  and  shell,  the  sun,  aicknesss,j 
fatigue.     It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  say  that  the 
soldier  bore  alone  the  brunt  of  the  fight.     The  natives^  1 
and  foot  alikoi  vied  with  their  English  comrades  iti  co 
devotion. 

It  was  a  motley  appearance  which  the  little  army 
composed  of  so  many  tribes  and  peoples, — Hindoos,  Ghoorls 
Sikhs,  Afghans,  Pathans,  and  English, — ^all  ffgli  " 
flag*    The  Ghoorkhas,  who  formed  the  Sirmo*jr  l^  :„ _. 
inhabitants  of  the  hill  country  of  Nepaul.    They  must 
point  of  size,  one  of  the  smallest  races  of  men  in  ib« 
and  certainly  the  ugliest.     Indeed,  no  one  who  baa 
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itimoe  with  the  current  theories  regarding  the  origin  of 
but  muitt  be  irouljled  with  dUagreealjle  qualms  at  the 
kahle  rcftemblance  betweon  the  features  of  the  Ghourkba 
iJid  those  of  »ome  of  the  moukey  tribes*  But  square,  massive, 
nd  firm-set,  these  Ghoorkhas  are  marvellously  stroug,  p)S- 
en^d  of  c^reat  powers  of  endiu-ance,  and  perfectly  fearless. 
'iger-fihooting  on  foot,  a  sport  which  more  than  any  other  re- 
iiires  nerve,  cocjlness,  and  precision,  is  their  favorite  pastime, 
^e  English  have  been  but  once  engaged  in  war  against  them ; 
jfut  on  this  occasion  they  proved  themselves,  after  the  Sikhs, 
be  most  formidable  antagonists  we  ever  encountered  in  India. 
)iir  troops  were  repeatedly  and  heavily  defeated,  and  eveiy 
rttempt  we  made  to  storm  their  stockades  in  front  was  re- 
mised. These  gallant  little  hill-men  were  quartered  in  Hindoo 
lao's  house,  and  never  left  it  during  the  wholff  siege.  Aa- 
leted  by  reliefs  from  the  60th  Rifles,  the  1st  and  2d  Bengal 
^gileers,  the  Guide  Corps,  and  the  4th  Sikli  Infantry,  they  sus- 
ftiued  tmd  defeated  twenty-four  assaults  upon  their  position, 
l©  house  was  Hteralty  torn  in  pieces  by  the  fire  to  which  it 
continually  exposed*  **  How  men,**  says  one,  after  exam- 
^  the  ruins,  ^*  could  have  held  a  building  so  battered  and 
1  with  shot  and  shell,  the  very  target  of  the  enemy,  is  a 
;  yet,  as  the  siege  progi-essed,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
"  even  the  sick  and  wounded  in  hospital,  they  violently 
■  d  against  being  carried  away  from  their  comrades  even 
»  a  place  of  safety.  In  this  hospit^al  Major  Reid  pointed  out 
lO  mark  where  a  patient  had  been  cut  in  two  by  a  round 
lot."  **  1  have  no  words,'*  writes  General  Wilson,  **to  ex- 
resd  the  admiration  with  which  I,  as  well  as  the  whole  force, 
rave  viewed  the  gallantry  with  which  this  noble  officer  [  Major 
fceid],  with  the  gallajit  band  under  him,  has  held  the  impor- 
jut  post  intnisted  to  his  command.'' 

'  of  the  native  soldiers  in  the  English  army  before 

tsted  mauily  of  regiments  recruited  in  the  Punjab. 

ikbs,  Afghans,  Pathans,  and  men  from  the  wild  tribes  on  our 

fVoutier  crowded  their  ranks.    These  men  are  bom 

ulu  whom  there  are  none  finer  to  be  found  in  the 

arid.    They  are  splendid   looking  fellows*     Their  wortli  as 

iors  was  well  attested  on  the  great  battle-fields  of  Fero* 
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zashah  and  Chillianwallah.  That  old  bard  fighting  hail 
gcsndered  a  mutual  respect  between  the  two  |M-*t>ple,  and 
fluDg  tberaselves  into  oar  cause  and  quarrel  with  a  wl 
heartedness  which  has  rareljr  been  matched.  How  Uiej  to 
for  us  at  Delhi,  aud  Luckuow,  and  on  a  b  '  '  ^ef 
tlo-fields,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by   i  ■  y 

whether  as  infantry  or  cavalry,  we  feel  assured,  that, 
officers  they  admired  and  trusted,  tli  ^'     ;       *  '* 

hold  their  own  against  the  best  dis>  ^ 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  thorough  good  under^tandiojr ' 
existed  between  them  and  the  English  soldiei*^,  aj 
no  way  hindered  or  diminished  by  their  totiil  w; 
common  language.    The  English  soldier  would  gtroll  down  i 
pay  a  visit  to  his  friend,  the  Sikh   suljahdar*      T 
delig'ited  to  see  him,  woidd  at  once  offer  him  his  *<i 
himself,  meanwhile,  on  his  bed.    The  subabdar^  with  allj 
finished  courtesy  of  a  native,  would  then  proceed  to  iti(|1 
aft^ir  his   friend's  health,  in   excellent  PushtfKi ;    the  Ot| 
nothing  disconcerted,  replies,  maybe,  in  the  Yorkfihtro  di 
Tlie  conversation  becomes  general,  and  has  been  knoii 
tend  over  considerable  spaces  of  time.     Unlike  the 
taiii,  both  Sikh  and  Qhoorkha  have  a  very  strong 
mm ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  they  could  take  their  *^ 
men  raised  them  immeasurably  in  the  estimaM^'n  nf 
soldier. 

The  officers  who  commanded  these  regiineuU  \vore 
men,  trained  to  war  in  the  continual  fighting  which,  for 
years  after  the  occupation  of  the  Punjab,  was  kept  up 
hostile  tribes  living  upon  our  frontier*  Their  names  — 
Lumsden,  Probyn,  Wilde,  Watson,  and  others  —  soon 
lamiliar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words.  They  were  all 
to  be  heard  of  in  the  front  of  danger,  and  first  amc 
was  Hodsouj  the  gallant  and  dasliing  leader  of  Hodson*! 
Among  the  infantry  officers  tliere  were  some —  Captain  Wl 
for  example — ^  not  less  fearless  than  Hodson,  and  perbaf 
perior  to  him  in  militai'y  skill.  But  an  irregular  cavalry  < 
mandant  has  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself  whir.lJ 
denied  t-o  others.  There  is  a  glitter  about  his  achicvct 
which  attracts  the  eye  more  readily  than  the  «>b(5r,  but 
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solids  perforrafliices  of  infantry.     Not  that  we  wigb  to  undei> 
rttlue  the  merits  of  Hodson  :  he  well  deserved  the  reputation 
liO  iwr<juired.     As  a  leader  of  irregular  hoi-jse  he  was  unrivalled^j 
—  a  perfect  swordsman,  utterly  indefatigable,  and  with  a  conf- 
ix, eoalneBs,  and  dash  winch  overcame  all  obstacles,      lie 
in  the  tliick  of  every  fight*     "He  always,"  writes  one,J 
ns  up  in  moments  of  difficult^'    Thei-e  was  nothing  sdl 
forlorn  and  desperate,  but  Hodson  was  ready  to  venture ;  noth- 
<>  difficult  of  execution,  hut  by  some  means  or  other  he 
iged  to  do  it.    His  exploits  read  like  stories  cut  from  the 
of  a  romance.    '*  In  the  camp  at  Dellii,"  writes  one  who 
ut,  '^when  thf  incessant  fatigue  to  whicli  the  sohlicrsj 
., . .  ,  ^v,^K>8ed  forbade  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  continual 
salut<5,  it  was  remarked  that  Hodson  never  passed  down  the 
Hues  without  every  man  rendering  to  him  that  mark  of  respect. 
The  soldiers  loved  him  as  their  own,     *^  There  goes  tliat  'ero^ 
fodson,'  said  a  dninkcn  soldier,  as  he  cantered  down  tlie  lines; 
bo  *s  sure  to  l^e  in  everything  ;  he  '11  get  shot,  I  know  he  vnM^ 
id  I'd  a  deal  rather  be  shot  myself;  we  can't  do  withou 
*     It  must  be  rememl>ered,  that,  in  addition  to  the  fight 
in  the  immediate  vncinity  of  Delhi,  the  whole  country,  for 
piles  and  miles  around,  was  seetlung  with  rebellion.     These 
itTect^id  districts  were  continually  being  visited  by  bands  of 
aed  insurgents  from  Delhi,  who  strove  to  operate  upon  our 
ftmmunications.     And  it  was  in  frustrating  their  efforts  that 
^e  eminent  abilities  of  Hodson,  as  a  captain  of  horse,  and  a 
isan  leader,  were  so  conspicuously  called  forth.     We  can 
ly  express  our  regret  that  want  of  space  will  forbid  our  giv^ 
any  account  of  his  daring  expedition  to  Rohtuck,  his  cap-l 
ture  of  the  king  of  Dellii,  and  his  crowning  exploit,  the  captur^l 
id  execution  of  the  young  princes,  an  act  which,  for  cool  andl 
icce^sful  daring,  coidd  hai-dly  be  surpassed. 
Other  men  there  were  at  whose  names  we  would   gladly 
pause,  did  time  allow  of  it,  —  such  as  Colonel  Tombs,  of  the 
horse  artillery,  and  Neville  Cliamberlaui,  the  adjutant-general  of 
the  army. 

But  he  whose  fame  rose  al>ove  that  of  all  others,  and  who  is 

rieml*nred  as  pre-eminently  the  hero  of  Delhi,  was  Brigadier- 

aneral  John  Nicholson,     It  was  durmg  the  great  Punjab 
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war  which  ended  in  the  diflsolution  of  Riinjeet  Singh's  atino- 
archy,  at  the  victory  of  Ooojerai,  tliat  Nicholson  first  liecaan 
known  as  a  daring  and  skilful  soldier,  tn  tliat  cafiijMugn  W 
acted  as  a  partisan  Icaderj  and,  at  the  head  of  a  tew  urn 
ciplined  followers,  made  such  astonishuig  marches,  undci 
enterprises  apparently  eo  hopeless,  which  nererthel 
hronglit  to  a  successful  i#ne  by  dint  of  sheer  skill  and 
city,  that  a  sect  of  fanatics  arose  in  the  Punjab  whn  ii4i 
the  worship  of  "  NLkkuIseyn  "  as  a  god.  So  profound^ 
was  the  impression  which  his  acts  made  upon  tUi 
mind,  that  to  this  day  any  Punjabee  living  upon  the 
invariably  commences  his  narrative  ofgthe  battle  •  '*  '  '^  ■ 
wallah  or  of  Goojerat  with  the  prefatory  ol^servat 
kulsoyn  stood  here." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Sikh  war,  he  was  plaoed  iji 
of  the  Bunnoo  district,  —  a  tract  of  country  lying  upon 
northwest  frontier,  and  at  that  time  inhabited  by 
utter  savages.    The  character  of  those  people  n     ^     -It 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Ni^i  ^  to] 

fiiend,  Sir   Herbert    Edwardes,      "  Fancy,"  he  writ^ 
wretched  little  Wuzeeree  child,  who  had  been  pat  up  to 
food,  on  my  asking  him  if  he  knew  it  was  wrong  to  kill 
saying  he  knew  it  was  wrong  to  kill  with  a  knife  or  k 
I  asked  him  why,  and  he  said, '  Because  the  blood  left  tn 
And  again^  in  the  same  letter:  "  Before  I  close  this,  I 
tell  you  of  the  last  Bunnooehee  murder^  it  is  so  horrililjr 
act^rifitie  of  the  bloodthirstiness  and  bigotry  of  tli  ' 
tious.     The  murderer  killed  hi«  brotlier  near  Gni 
was  brotight  in  to  me  on  a  frightfully  hot  evening, 
dreadfully  parched   and  exhausted.      *Why,'  ^aid 
possible  you  havo  walked   in,  fasting,  on  a  day  lik 
*  Thank  God,'  said  he,  ^  I  am  a  regular  faster.'     *  Why 
you  killed  your  V^rother?*    ^I  saw  a  fowl  klV    '  ' 
and  the  sight  of  liloud  put  the  devil  into  me.'     i  i 
up  his  brother,  stood  a  long  chase,  and  been  niarcbed  in 
but  he  was  keeping  the  fast, '^^ 

In  the  character  of  this  wild  jioople  Nicholson  in  a 
brief  time  effected  wonderftd   changes.      Murdor,  bi 
and  highway  robbery  became  thinp  of  tb^  past ;  and 
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lunnoocliees/*  writes  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  **  reflecting  on 
^eir  ovrn  metamorpliosis  in  the  Ullage  gatherings  under  the 
^1166,  by  the  streams  they  once  delighted  go  to  Dglit  for,  have 
to  tlio  coucluiiion  that  the  good  Ma-bommedaiis  of  historic 
\'mn»i  have  boon  just  like  '  Nikkulscpi.' " 
ie  coninilsion  of  1857,  so  terrible,  sudden,  and  extensive, 
the  effect  of  completely  shattering  the  old  landmarks  and 
litionary  practices.  Everywhere  men  rose  to  eminence, 
40,  Imt  for  some  great  emergency  like  this,  would  in  all 
robability  liavo*  passed  unnoticed  to  the  grave.  At  such  a 
^e  Nicholson  could  not  long  remain  miheard  of.  The  dis- 
■i  s  had  scarcely  broken  out  before  an  act  of  brilliant 
I  proclaimed  liis  name  throughout  Northern  India.  The 
hh  Kegiment  of  Native  Infantry  had  mutinied.  With  a  small 
rty  of  horsemen,  Nicholson  flung  himself  upon  them.  The 
ring  of  the  leader  and  the  impetuosity  of  las  charge  cora- 
»iu»ated  for  the  want  of  numbers.  The  mutineers  broke  and 
All  day  long  Nicholson  and  his  men  bung  hackmg  and 
Bwtng  upon  their  rear.  The  regiment  was  broken  up  and  tlia- 
ged«  One  hundred  and  twenty  dead  bodies  marked  their  line 
flight ;  thrice  that  number  crawled,  bleeding  and  woimded, 
die  in  neigliboring  villages;  one  hundred  and  fifty  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  regimental  colors  and  two  hundred 
-^  1  of  arms  recovered.  On  the  departure  of  Neville  Cham- 
ain  to  join  the  army  before  Delhi,  Captain  John  Nicholson, 
by  a  sort  of  f)opular  vote,  was  called  to  the  command  of  the 
^  i:ib  movable  column^and  invested  with  tlie  rank  of  brigadier 
^  raL  Moving  with  astonishing  speed  from  point  to  point 
wherever  mutmy  dared  to  show  itself,  there  Nicholson  trampled 
it  out  in  blood.  The  Punjab  was  quieted,  and  then  Sir  John  ' 
liawrence  hurried  off  him  and  his  troops  to  aid  in  the  captm'6 
of  Delhi.  They  marched  into  camp,  a  welcome  reinforcement 
four  thousand  men.  No  less  than  four-and-twenty  general 
ctions  bad  been  fought  around  the  ridge.  General  Btirnard 
had  succumbed,  a  victim  to  cholera.  General  Archdale  Wilson 
had  succeeded  to  Ids  f^lace.  Under  his  leadership  the  conduct 
of  the  siege  bad  very  greatly  improved  ;  but  we  were  still  act- 
^ing  entirely  on  the  defensive,  and  the  troops  were  disheartened 
ith  long  toil,  ex{)osure,  and  fatigue. 
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With  arriTal  of  General  NicholsoEj  a  new  era  of  tlw 

siege  —  uiAx.  beginning  of  the  end  —  maj  be  Emd  io  have  ©oin* 
menced^  Of  all  the  superior  officers  in  the  force,'*  writ€» 
General  Lmberlain,  **  no  one  took  the  pains  he  did  to  st^df 
our  poSiw^«  and  proride  for  its  safety,  Hardlj  a  day  psmd 
but  wh  visited  every  battery,  breastwork,  aad  post, — md 

frequer.„^  ]  night,  though  not  on  duty,  would  ride  round  our 
outer  li  /l  n-^,***^*^"  *^  ^^^^  ***"<^  the  men  were  on  the  alert, 
and  to  lie  conisidered  not  dolj  pro- 

vided h  i  siege  train  and  reinfor^^ 

ments  6j  eii8ive>  John  Nicholeoti  iru 

the  onlj  ^  neer,  who  took  the  trouMit 

to  studj    .uv  }ecome  of  Bueh  import aaei 

to  us  J  luid  i*c«*  *i  k  IS  going  down  that  ni^t^I 

believe  that  we  migiiL  have  Uaxx  i>ir  capttu'c,  at  considerable  l^m 
of  life,  the  position  a  which  he  was  certainly  the  main  cansa  d 
our  occiijiying  without  resiatraiec.  From  tlio  day  of  thetrencb 
es  being  opened  to  the  day  of  the  assault,  he  was  constantk 
on  the  move  from  one  battery  to  another ;  and  when  he  r^ 
turned  to  camp,  he  wag  coiiatantly  riding  baekwards  and  for- 
wards to  the  chief  engineer,  endeavoring  to  remove  difficultieB.*' 
"  He  was  a  man/'  writes  another,  who  then  saw  him  for  tbe 
first  time  J  '*  cast  in  a  giant  mouldy  with  massive  chest  and 
powerful  limbs,  and  an  expression  ardent  and  coramandiiigi 
with  a  dash  of  ronglmesa  ;  features  of  stern  beauty,  a  long, 
black  beard  J  and  sonorona  voice.  There  was  something  of 
immense  strength,  talent,  and  resolution  in  his  whole  gait  and 
manner,  and  a  power  of  ruhng  men  upon  high  occasions  thai 
no  one  cnuld  escape  noticing  at  once.  His  imperial  air,  wtdeh 
never  left  him,  and  which  would  have  been  thought  arrogance 
in  one  of  less  imposing  mien,  sometimes  gave  offence  to  tli« 
more  nnbonding  of  his  conntrymcn,  but  made  hina  almost  wor- 
shipped by  the  pliant  Asiatics." 

In  the  mean  while  the  heavy  siege-train  from  Ferozepore  was 
dragj^irig  its  cnmbrous  length  towards  the  English  camp  liefrtit 
Delhi.  Its  progress  was  ine vital  dy  slow ;  the  rainy  seas^m 
was  at  its  height,  the  roads  were  deep  and  heavy  with  the  un- 
ceasing deluge,  and  the  rivers  rolling  down  like  great  inland 
seas.     Only  a  weak  escort  could  be  spared  to  protect  the  train. 
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ind  as  it  neared  the  city  the  rebels  determined,  if  possible,  to 
3at  off  and  capture  it.  On  the  26th  of  August  our  spies  brought 
intelligence  that  six  thousand  men  and  sixteen  guns  had  left 
bhe  city  to  operate  upon  our  rear.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  purpose  of  this  expedition,  and  Brigadier-General  Nicholson 
WB8  at  once  sent  off,  with  a  force  of  about  two  thousand  foot 
and  horse,  and  three  troops  of  horse  artillery,  to  intercept  it. 
Pushing  on  through  an  inundated  country,  where,  at  times,  the 
water  rose  above  the  backs  of  the  horses  dragging  the  guns, 
Nicholson  came  up  with  the  rebels  strongly  posted  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Nujufghur.  He  attacked  at  once,  and  gained  a  bril- 
liant and  decisive  victory.  Eight  hundred  of  the  enemy  fell 
upon  the  field ;  the  whole  of  their  camp  equipage,  thirteen 
guns,  and  a  large  amount  of  treasure  and  ammunition  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  the  siege 
train,  and  on  the  3d  of  September  the  long  and  anxiously  ex- 
pected heavy  guns  rolled  into  our  lines.*  Gabions,  fascines, 
and  sand-bags  had  been  prepared  in  thousands,  scaling-ladders 
had  been  constructed,  and  everything  was  in  readiness  to  com- 
mence offensive  operations  at  once.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th 
the  last  reinforcement  arrived,  —  the  4th  Punjab  Rifles,  com- 
manded by  Captain  A.  Wilde.  Although  the  last  at  Delhi, 
this  regiment  was  destined,  by  its  conspicuous  gallantry,  both 
there  and  before  Lucknow,  to  win  for  itself  the  highest  reputar 
tion.  They  had  moved  down  from  our  northwest  frontier  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  and  "  as  they  marched  into 
camp,''  writes  an  eyewitness,  "the  Europeans  turned  out  to 
admire  the  sturdy  frames  and  fine  looking  faces  under  the 
Khakee  turbans,  and  began  to  fraternize  with  the  new  regiment 
of  *  Sakes,'  or  Seikhs,  as  the  Punjabees  were  called." 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  September  the  siege  of  Delhi 
fSedrly  began.  Even  now,  however,  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
English  arms  would  have  been  next  to  impossible,  but  for  an 
extraordinary  omission  of  which  the  enemy  had  been  guilty. 
Notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  siege,  the  long  curtains 

*  These  were,  six  24-poundors,  eight  1 8-pounders,  four  10-inch  mortars,  four 
8-mch  howitzers,  with  1,000  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  piece,  and  a  similar 
quantity  for  each  howitzer  and  mortar  before  Delhi. 
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which  conn  sted  the  bastions  had  never  been  rendered  fit  tm 
gans.  this  been  donej  the  tremendous  woigbt  of  artit 

lery  whicL  the  rebels  might  have  concentrated  would  ct!^ 
tainly  have  crushed  any  attempt  to  establish  breaching  M 
teries.  As  fc  was^  howeverj  we  knew^  that,  if  we  ©ueceedd  in 
Bilencin  fire  of  the  bastionB,  the  assaulting  calimiiis  m^ 

be  pusLi.       TTward  with  confidence  of  suecegs.     It  waa  dete^ 
mined  1        t     ^  "*^    ""'  ^   "^    '    ^  and  the  curtain  which  con- 
nected Lgtion^  but  as  a  preliminiin 
the  fire  ^^  :;o  he  silenced,  which  wooM 
otherwi                      »  ^s  hi  flauk.      About  setta 
hundre^-  nd  immediately  bekiw  onr 
position  .  oad,  natural  ditch  (termcJ 
in  India  ^                  ^^i^  le  whole   northern  face  d 
the  city,     inis  was  convtsj  ito  our  first   parallel;  ^d 
just  in  front  of  it,  oppo^is  vuxi    Moree   Bastion,  was  tiw 
position  selected  for  Battery  No<  1.     This  battery  was  made 
in  two  portions :  tbe  right,  containing  sis  guns,  to  play  u\m 
the  Moree ;  the  left,  four,  to  keep  down  the  fire  of  the  Caib- 
mere  Bastion.      All  tlirough  the   night  the  working   parties 
labored  at  tbe  battery,  luckily  uumolestcd  by  the  enemy,  but 
the  dawn  of  morning  saw  only  one  gun  in  position.     With  tk 
first  sti'eak  of  dayliglit,  on  the  8th  of  September,  tlie  enemj 
perceivE'il  what  we  had  been  at,  and  a  tremendous  fire  of  round 
sliot,  grape,   and   shell  crashed  unceasingly  into  the   almo&t 
defenceless  battery.     The  working  partiesj  however,  contiRned 
to  work  on  steadilyj  tii  spite  of  uamcrous  casualties ;  gun  alter 
gun  was  rapidly  got  into  position ;  an  attempt  to   carry  the 
battery  by  storm  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss ;  and  by  ei^lt 
o'clock  that  morning  the  enemy's  fire  was  considerably  \&- 
sencd.     Uy  tbe  afternoon  the  Moree  was  totally  sileuccsd*    Oq 
that   day  we   bad  seventy  casualties   in  this    battery   aloec. 
These  operations  bad,  however,  the  effect  of  conviiieinii  tbe 
enemy  tliat  our  attacking  columns  would  be  directed   against 
the  Moree  Bastion,  and  consequently  they  offered  almost  no 
resistance  to  the  occupation  of  the  ground  selected  for  our 
breaching  batteries  on  the  left.     During  tlie  nights  of  the  llth 
and  12th  a  heavy  battery  was  run  up  at  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  Cashmere  Bastion,  in  front  of  a  building  known  as 
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'*  Ludlow  Castle.'*  This  was  also  made  in  two  portions,  —  the 
right  half  containing  seven  heavy  howitzers  and  two  eighteen- 
pounders ;  the  left  half,  about  two  hundred  yards  distant,  was 
eonstructed  for  nine  twenty-four-pounders.  This  was  the  heavi- 
est of  our  breaching  batteries,  and  was  intended  to  crush  the 
fire  of  the  Cashmere  Bastion,  and  ruin  both  that  and  the  ad- 
joining curtain.  Farther  to  the  left,  and  a  little  in  advance,  a 
third  battery,  consisting  of  ten  heavy  mortars,  was  run  up  in 
a  garden  (Eoodsen  Bagh) ;  while  to  the  extreme  left  of  our 
position,  and  at  a  distance  of  only  one  hundred  *and  sixty  yards 
firom  the  right,  or  Water  Bastion  of  the  city,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  a  ruined  custom-house  to  erect 
a  battery  of  six  eighteen-pounders,  in  order  to  smash  the  Water 
Bastion. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  works  were  carried  on 
unmolested.  Every  battery  had  to  be  erected  under  the  hot- 
test fire.  The  enemy  had  no  sooner  detected  the  purpose  of 
our  operations  upon  the  left  than  they  hastened  to  render  the 
curtains  fit  for  the  practice  of  artillery.  From  every  nook  and 
cranny  where  a  light  gun  could  be  placed  in  position  grape- 
shot  was  rained  into  the  batteries.  Protected  by  the  broken 
nature  of  the  ground,  hosts  of  skirmishers  spread  over  the 
whole  intervening  space  between  our  batteries  and  the  city, 
and  poured  an  unceasing  hail  of  musket-shot  into  every  open- 
ing and  embrasure.  From  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  guns 
and  musketry  enfiladed  our  batteries  on  the  left,  while  on  the 
right  the  rebels  took  advantage  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  the 
Kishengunge  to  erect  a  heavy  battery,  which  raked  the  whole 
line  of  our  works  from  end  to  end.  Thus  all  our  batteries 
were  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  from  the  front  and  on  both 
flanks.  The  men  fell  fast ;  reliefs  there  were  none,  and  the 
survivors  were  fast  wearing  out  beneath  the  combined  effects 
of  fatigue,  heat,  and  exposure.  But  the  struggle  before  Delhi 
was  one  which  nerved  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  to  suffer 
and  endure  all  things  rather  than  to  yield.  The  contest  was 
one  not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  British  rule  in  India,  and 
the  national  glory ;  there  was  hardly  an  Englishman  engaged  who 
had  not  the  murder  of  some  dear  relative  or  personal  friend  to 
avenge.    Above  all,  there  was  the  pride  of  race,  insulted  by  its 
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if  eat  at  the  hands  of  a  conquered  and  Inferior  rae«. 
)f  failure  was  never  entertained  for  a  moment,  mA 
ms  more  unfliiicliinglj  served, 
^clock^  on  the  niorning  of  the  11th  ,^'  saya  an  ^ 
5  great  breaching  battery  opened  fir©*  A  silfo 
j  twenty-four  pounders  was  followed  by  three  tffe- 
srs  from  the  artillery  m  the  battery.  As  Clit  lIH 
..      ^  _.^.  .i     ^^^  j^^j^^  great  hlocki  4 

I  clattering  into  the  ditch, 
suit*  In  t^n  miiiutei  lluj 
lid  then  it  was  a  fine  sighi 
ader  the  storm  of  eh  at  mi 
I  larger^  and  the  eight^bch 
.6.  uched  the  parapet^  bringbg 
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momenti 
The  thoi 
never  wei^ 

"At( 
witness, 
from  the  I 
mendous        i 

of  the  breacii      "    "      ^  " 
stone  fel 
The  howAii 
Cashm^ 
to  see 
shell, 

shells,  madw  -^^     ^u^ 
down  whole  yaroa  of  ii^  v.\t^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  l&iu  u»o  cnstom-housa  battery  open- 
ed with  terrible  efTect  on  the  Water  Bastion.  Tho  enemjs 
guns  were  smashed  or  silenced  almost  immediately,  and  li>e 
whole  face  of  the  bastion  was  crushed  into  a  sliapeless  mass. 
All  through  that  day  a  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  a^irist  tbe 
fortifications  of  the  rebel  city;  and  in  the  evening  four  young 
engineer  officers  ^^ — Ijieutenants  Greathed,  Honied  Medlev,  and 
Lang  — were  ordered  to  siteal  down  to  the  walls,  and  examine 
the  breaches.  Lieutenant  Medley  has  written  sueli  a  vivid  and 
interesting  account  of  this  perilous  adventure,  that  we  cannot 
do  l>etter  than  quote  it. 

*"  li  waa  a  brijj^ht  ^^tarlight  night,  with  no  moon,  mid  the  roar  of  tk 
baUerieii,  and  clear,  abrupt  reparta  of  the  shells  from  the  mortars,  alone 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  while  the  flashes  of  the  rockets,  car- 
casses, and  fireballs,  lighting  up  the  air  ever  and  anon,  made  a  really 
beautiful  spectacle.  The  ghurees  struck  ten,  and,  as  preconcerted,  the 
fire  of  the  batteries  suddenly  ceased.  Our  party  was  in  readiness  ;  we 
drew  swords,  felt  that  our  revolvers  were  ready  to  hand,  and,  leaving 
the  shelter  of  the  picket,  such  as  it  was,  advanced  stealthily  into  the 
enemy's  country. 

"  Creeping  quietly  through  the  garden,  we  quickly  found  ourselves 
under  a  large  tree  on  the  edge  of  the  cover ;  and  here  we  halted  for  a 
moment,  conversing  only  in  whispers.  The  enemy's  skirmishers  were 
firing  away  on  our  right  some  thirty  yards  from  us,  and  the  flashes  d 
the  muskets  lit  up  the  air  as  if  they  had  been  fireflies.     The  shells  and 
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rockets  of  the  enemy  at  one  moment  illumined  the  space  around,  as  thej 
sailed  oyer  our  heads,  and  then  left  us  in  total  darkness.     We  now 

left  the  Rifle  officer,  Lieutenant  H ,  and  his  twenty  men  in  support, 

and,  with  the  six  men  who  were  to  accompany  us,  Lang  and  I  emerged 
ioto  the  open,  and  pushed  straight  for  the  breach.  In  five  minutes  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  the  dark  mass  of  the  Cashmere 
Bastion  immediately  on  the  other  side,  and  the  breach  distinctly  dis* 
oemible*  Not  a  soul  was  in  sight  The  counterscarp  was  sixteen  feet 
deep  and  steep.  Lang  slid  down  first ;  I  passed  down  the  ladder,  and, 
taking  two  men  out  of  the  six,  descended  after  him,  leaving  the  other 
four  on  the  cope  to  cover  our  retreat  Two  minutes  more,  and  we 
should  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  breach ;  but,  quiet  as  we  had  been, 
the  enemy  was  on  the  watch,  and  we  heard  several  men  running  from 
the  left  towards  the  breach.  We  therefore  reascended,  though  with 
some  difficulty,  and,  throwing  ourselves  down  on  the  grass,  waited  in 
dlence  for  what  was  to  happen.  A  number  of  figures  immediately 
appeared  on  the  top  of  the  breach,  their  forms  clearly  discernible  against 
the  bright  sky  not  twenty  yards  distant.  We,  however,  were  in  the 
deep  shade,  and  they  could  not  apparently  see  us.  They  conversed  in 
a  k>w  tone,  and  presently  we  heard  the  ring  of  their  ramrods  as  they 
loaded.  We  waited  quietly,  hoping  they  would  go,  when  another  at- 
tempt might  be  made.  Meanwhile  we  could  see  that  the  breach  was 
a  good  one,  the  slope  easy  of  ascent,  and  that  there  were  no  guns  in 
the  fiaiik*  We  knew  by  experience,  too,  that  the  ditch  was  easy  of 
descent  It  was,  however,  desirable,  if  possible,  to  get  to  the  top ;  but 
the  sentries  would  not  move.  At  one  time  the  thought  occurred  to  me 
of  attempting  the  ascent  by  force.  We  might  have  shot  two  or  three 
of  them  from  where  we  lay,  and  in  the  surprise  the  rest  might  have 
run,  and  we  could  have  been  to  the  top  and  back  before  they  had  seen 
how  small  our  party  was ;  but  the  extreme  hazard  of  the  attempt  and 
the  utter  impossibility  of  rescuing  any  one  that  might  be  wounded  in 
the  ditch,  made  me  abandon  the  idea,  when  I  further  reflected  that  we 
had  in  reality  gained  all  the  needful  information.  After  waiting,  there- 
fore, some  minutes  longer,  I  gave  a  signal ;  the  whole  of  us  jumped  up 
at  once,  and  ran  backwards  towards  our  own  ground.  Directly  we 
were  discovered,  a  volley  was  sent  after  us.  The  balls  came  whizzing 
about  our  ears,  but  no  one  was  touched.  We  reached  our  support  in 
safety,  and  all  quietly  retreated  to  the  Koodsen  Bagh  by  the  same  road 
as  we  had  come.  Lang  went  off  to  the  batteries  to  tell  them  they 
might  open  fire  again  ;  and  I  got  on  to  my  horse,  and  galloped  back  to 
eamp  as  hard  as  I  could,  to  make  my  report  to  the  chief  engineer, — the 
roar  of  the  batteries,  as  I  rode  off,  showing  that  they  had  once  more 
opened  fire  on  the  breach.** 
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Qret  and  Home,  returning  at  the  same  time,  rtportrf 

thebre  a  the  Water  Bastion  to  be  practicable,  and  Oenfscii 

Wilsoi  L  bis  adviaera  determined  to  aBsault  Dellii  beta 

dajli^l  the  morning  of  tbe  14tb  of  Sept^^mber. 

At  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  troops  mustered  m  yr^ 
found  ce  to  the  tear  of  Liidlow  Castle.  The  city  was  t^ 
be  as  at  four  different  points,  and  the  forces  irere  accord- 
ingly 3d  into  four  Golumng,  with  a  reserve  to  bring  i^ 
reii^o  >uld  be  most  needed*  Tk 
first  i  ^holsoQ  (t<i  wboin  also  tiit 
super  n  intrusted)^  was  to  atom 
the  m  hmere  Bastion ;  the  ioeoiE^ 
under  the  city  through  the  bi^icb 
in  the  »  inder  Colonel  Campbell,  ml 
to  blo'w  wBAi  huts  uaanuit  ;  the  fourth,  under  Colonel 
Reid  of  tne  Ghoorkhas,  was  u  luike  a  diyereion  on  the  righl, 
by  forcing  its  way  through  Kishengunge  and  Paharfporc  to  tbe 
Lahore  Gate,  The  reserve  was  under  the  command  of  Brig- 
adier  J.  Longficld.* 

As  the  columns  moved  off  to  the  Tarious  points  of  attack,  a 


*  The  strength  of  tbe  columns  were  as  foMowa  :  — 

i  »00  men  of  fl.  M.  75tli  Rf'dmtnt, 
1st  cnlujnn  ]  2S0         "     Itt  Europuan  nenpul  Fustleers, 
(4^)        '*    2d  Puiijub  Kfttive  liifajQtrf. 
Total,  l.tKJO 

f  250  men  of  H.  St,  8th  Refjimcnt, 
2d  column  J  250        *'     2d  Earopmu  BenKsil  Fusikers 
[350        "    4th  St'ikh  lufiintry. 
TotpJ,    1J50 


t  £50  men  of  0,  M,  52d  llp^nment. 
3d  coliimti  J  5<m         "     IsE  Ptjjijiih  Infiintry, 

r  f^riO  "       ICiamiinri    H^^ra'l1n,n 


t_2m 
Totid,  1,000 


Kuaauou  Batmliou. 


SO  men  of  IL  M.  fjOrh  Kifles, 
160        *'     1st  Fii^^iWrs, 
300        "     Siniioor  BattAlmn, 
*aoo        ''     G  tildes, 
m        "    H.  M   filet  Rcdmeut, 
(55         "     Kiinnrti>n  HiitiEiluin^ 
25         "     1st  Punjab  Iiifarnnr^ 
Cash  mere  Con  tin  pent. 
250  inorj  of  H.  M.  filst  Kfliriment, 
200        "     Bi^lmch  KjirtHlioii, 
250         ''     >»th  l*Hrrjj*b  InJiintrv, 
WQ        *•    Jheend  Force. 
Total,    900 


4th  column 


HeEervc 
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tremendons  fire  was  opened  along  the  whole  line  of  our  bat- 
teries ;  and  the  60th  Rifles,  running  forward,  spread  out  in 
skirmishing  order,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  the  walls.  Tlie 
enemy  replied  with  rockets,  shells,  and  round  shot ;  and  as  the 
head  of  Nicholson's  column  came  in  sight  of  the  main  breach, 
such  a  fearful  fire  of  musketry  was  opened  upon  them  that  the 
ladder-men  wavered  for  a  moment,  and  began  to  fall  back. 
Medley  and  Lang — the  young  engineer  officers  who  guided 
the  column  —  sprang  forward,  and,  calling  on  their  men  to  fol- 
low, jumped  into  the  ditch.  In  spite  of  the  hot  fire  which 
threatened  death  to  any  who  approached  the  walls,  the  ladders 
were  planted.  A  gallant  young  officer,  Fitzgerald,  of  the  76th, 
was  the  first  to  mount  the  breach,  but  fell  dead  as  he  reached 
the  summit.  His  men  poured  in  after  him,  shooting  and 
bayoneting  all  who  still  attempted  to  maintain  the  stniggle, 
and  the  main  breach  was  fairly  won.  Not  less  successful  was 
the  assault  upon  the  Water  Bastion.  In  spite  of  a  fire  before 
which  the  two  conducting  engineer  officers  and  twenty-nine 
out  of  the  thirty-nine  ladder-men  were  almost  instantaneously 
prostrated,  the  broach  here  had  been  speedily  carried. 

The  operations  of  the  third  column  demand  a  more  extended 
notice.  The  gateway  through  which  they  had  to  force  their 
way  was  on  the  side  of  the  Cashmere  Bastion,  and  had  an 
outer  gateway  in  advance  of  the  ditch.  This  outer  gateway 
was  open,  but  the  communicating  bridge  was  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition, and  somewhat  difficult  to  cross.  A  small  party  came  in 
advance  of  the  column  to  blow  open  the  gate.  This  consisted 
of  Lieutenants  Salkeld  and  Home  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  Ser- 
geants Burgess,  Smith,  and  Carmichael  of  the  Bengal  Sappers, 
and  a  bugler,  Hawthorne,  of  the  52d,  who  was  to  sound 
the  advance  as  soon  as  the  gate  had  been  blown  in.  Behind 
these  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  52d,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Bailey,  and  the  main  body  of  the  column 
brought  up  the  rear.  Owing  to  some  unforeseen  delay,  it  was 
broad  daylight  before  the  troops  neared  the  gate.  The  enemy 
were  thoroughly  on  the  alert ;  and  to  blow  open  the  gate  under 
these  conditions  seemed  an  act  of  desperation.  It  had,  how- 
ever, to  be  done,  and  the  men  to  do  it  were  not  wanting. 

Home  ran  across  the  tottering  bridge,  laid  his  powder-bags 
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the  foot  of  the  gate,  and  jumped  mto  the  <!' 
astoun«ied  were  the  enemy  at  the  audacit j  - 
that  they  forbore  to  fire^  and  only  one  or  two  stmgglmg  i 
greeted  his  approach.    Not  »o  with  Salkeld  and  hu^  mt 
ions*     A  storm  of  Vmllets  met  them  as  they  crosaed  the  I 
Salkeld  succeeded  in  laying  hig  powder-bags,  but  fell  mii 
womided   before   he  could  light  the  fuse.     Sergeant 
rushed   forward   and  snatched  the  port-fire  from  bis 
hand,  but  fell,  shot  through  the  heart,  as  he  did  0Ow 
chad  then  ran  up  and  succeeded   in    lighting    tlh 
immediately  after  was  struck  down  mortally  wouikI 
hurried  up  on  seeing  him  fall,  but,  perceiving  tliat  tlie 
was  aliirht,  jumped  into  the  ditch  unhurt,  whW*         '  l^  bq 
had  already  carried  poor  Salkeld.     The  next      i  «  aj 

rific  explosion  shattered  the  massive  gate,   Hawtliorue  \ 
the  advance,  and,  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  a  Htig-ing  clieerJ 
storming  party   rushed  across  the  bridge,     Tlie  enemy 
way  in  every  direction,  and  the  Cashmere  Gate  and  the  \ 
Guard  were  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  T"     '  *  *       An  icl 
more  rtousummate  daring  than  this  blowini:   ^        of  tbe< 
mere  Gate  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  annals  of  \ 

Tliree  columns  liad  now  fairly  eflbeted  a  h-M 
the  city  walls.  Much,  however,  very  much,  i 
done.  The  city  was  of  great  extent,  and  the  defcndeti  i 
numbered  the  assaihmts  tenfold.  Guns  were 
top  of  every  street  to  sweep  away  the  heads  ui 
columns,  and  an  unceasing  musketry  fire,  from  the  wind 
every  house,  played  with  terrible  effect  upon  tlio  rapidly  d| 
ishing  stormers.  Moreover,  the  fomth  cohmin,  wMcb 
haTo  establislied  itself  in  the  Lahore  Gate,  had  been  oomf 
to  retreat. 

The  wisdom  of  attempting  this  has  been  much  qiieisUa 
It  was  argued,  that,  with  our  insufficient  force,  we  were  e| 
iiig  our  operations  over  too  broad  a  surface,  and  tliat^ 
trooj)s    composing    this    fourth    column    been    cm)>l4l 
strengthen  the  other  three,  a  more  rigorous  impress  tun 
have  lK?en  made  upon  the  enemy  at  those  points  whcns  m 
successful. 

The  reasons,  however,  which  induced  Geuenil  Wiboo^ 
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hk  forces  appear  U>  us  unanswerable,    Li  the  forego- 

itivc  we  have  mentioned  tlie  city  suburbs  (Pahari' 

ktsheiiirungo,  and  Subzec  Mundoe)  which  lav  on  tlie  right 

poiiition,  and  which,  commnuicating  with  the  Lahore 

ave  the  enemy  free  egress  in  tlieir  numerous  attempts 

ir  right  flank  and  ewtablish  theraselvea  in  our  rear. 

nj  of  tlie  great  numerical  superiority  of  tlie  enemy^ 

Wilson  feared,  that,  tlie  assaulting  columns  once  en- 

td  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  eily,  a  sortie  in  force 

be  made  from  the  Lahore  Gate  upon  his  almost  defence- 

jp,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  the  sick  and  wounded*    This 

treasonable  fear.     And  the  attack^  although  unsuccessful, 

powerfully  as  a  diversion,  drawing  off  a  lai-ge  portion 

Bneiny*fl  troops  from  other  points.     The  failure   was 

a  variety  of  causes.    The  line  of  attack  was  beset  with 

Ities  and  very  strongly  held  ;  the  contingent  furnished 

Raja  of  Cashmere,  unaccustomed  to  such  terribly  severe 

1  fled  in  confusion,  lea\-ing  two  or  three  guns  behind  them. 

kher  troops  were  mostly  made  up  of  small  deta^^nenta 

rarioua  regiments,  wutli  only  two  or  three  officers  to  lead 

These  fell  rapidly,  and  the  men,  with  no  one  to  direct 

,  became  confused  and  uncertain.     To  crown  all,  Colonel 

so  severely  wounded  in  the  head,  early  in  the  engage- 

;  that  he  had  to  leave  the  field  without  communicating  his 

[  to  any  one.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  officer  on 

the  command  devolved  had  no  alternative  but  to  wiih- 

[the  troops.     This  was  done  in  admirable  order,  and  a 

Ml  taken  up  at  Hindoo  Ifcio's  house,  with  a  view  to  check 

fetaliating  movements  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.    None, 

r,  were  attempted. 

^0  reserve,  under  Brigadier  Longfield,  had,  in  the  mean 

been  called  up  to  strengthen  the  successful  colimins, 

advance  was  made  into  tlie  heart  of  the  city.     Colonel 

bU  fought  his  way  through  the  main  thoroughfare,  up  to 

m  Mufijid,  —  the  great  Mohanmicdan  mosque,  —  but 

Brwhelming  forces  of  the  enemy  in  his  front  compelled 

fall  back  at  this  jioint,     Nicholson,  after  storming  tlie 

j  breach,  had  wheeled  his  troops  to  the  right,  intending  to 

[the  rampart  road,  which  ran  all  round  the  city  imme- 

cvn.  — KO.  22L  40 
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diatoly  within  the  walls,  until  he  reached  the  Lahore  Gi 
effected  a  junetiou  with  the  column  under  Colonel  Rcid 
yet  uo  intelligence  of  his  failure  had  been  received 
my  were  unprepared  for  this  majiceuvre,  and  the  rampart  ro 
for  some  distance  was  undefended.  At  length,  at  tJie  Ctii 
Gate,  ill  a  sudden  turning,  our  troops  came  upon  some  pj 
drawn  up  beliind  a  musket*proof  breastwork.  The  hou5e§( 
both  sides  were  strongly  held.  The  grape-shot  an rf  •  -  i- -^ 
swejit  through  the  advancing  column.  Taken  by  su 
fused,  crowded,  and  unable  tp  return  the  fire  with  anj  ete 
the  men  began  to  fall  back  rather  humedly.  At  this  moiaaf 
Nicholson  sprang  forward,  and,  waving  his  Bword  in  0^^^ 
called  on  his  men  to  follow.  A  shot  from  an  adjobing  booi 
pierced  his  chest,  and  he  fell  morta.lly  wounded- 

That  night  we  held  the  city  from  the  Cal>ul  Gate  tofteOt 
lege  Gardens,  and  the  great  news  was  carried  by  the  telreriii 
to  all  the  stations  in  the  Punjab,  removing  a  heavy  burden 
pense  and  anxiety  from  every  heart.  But  together  with  tbi 
came  Up  mournful  intelligence  that  Nicholson  was  not 
to  live.  Brilliant  as  was  the  part  he  had  played  ia  tl«» 
drama  which  had  been  acting  during' the  past  few  in< 
Indian  soil,  there  were  none  but  felt  that  these  act«  of  hi 
but  "earnest  of  the  things  that  he  would  do/*  Tlie 
dauntless  com^age  of  the  man,  his  skill,  resolution,  m 
vellous  promptitude,  had  turned  all  eyes  upon  him  as i 
of  strength,  Every  one  knew,  that,  on  his  arrival  in  camp, 
would  be  taken  by  some  means  or  other ;  every  one  be 
he  would  assume  the  post  of  danger ;  and  there  wm  a 
spread  presentiment  that  he  would  perish  in  the  acci 
ment  of  his  mission,  —  a  presentiment  but  too  true.  D«] 
day  the  telegraph  flashed  up  the  report  of  his  conditiou. 
nine  days  he  lingered,  and  then  died,  on  the  2M  of 
her,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty*five.  Early  in  that  year 
Canning  had  inquired  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  his  oj 
Colonel  Nicholson- s  character  as  a  public  servant.  Aft< 
gizing  his  many  no!»le  qualities,  Sir  Herbert  concluded: 
these  words,  destined  to  be  prophetic  :  **  If  ever 
desperate  deed  to  be  done  in  India,  Jolm  Nicholson  is  \l 
to  do  it'*    The  deed  had  been  done,  the  hero  had  M' 
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blm  Lawrence  truly  said,  '*  he  had  loft  behind  him  a 
rhich  conld  never  be  forgotten  in  the  Punjab." 
Jvance  was  made  on  the  loth.  In  fact,  no  advance  was 
The  rebeU  bad  been  associated  with  Enghsh  soldiers 
long  a  time  not  to  have  discovered  their  Bpeeial  weuk- 
Wherever  the  troups  turned,  their  eyes  lighted  upon 
rablo  bottles  of  beer,  brandy,  and  wine.  These  the 
Sepoy  had  taken  from  the  merchantis'  stores  in  the 
d  sr  *r  !  about  in  the  most  liberal  and  tempting  pro- 
M  !   with  heat  and  thirst,  and  even  in  their 

moments  not  indisposed  to  strong  liquors,  the  English 
may  be  said  to  have  thrown  themselves  en  masse  upon 
ractivo  foe,  anil  were  very  soon  rendered  as  unable 
at  leagt  for  a  time,  as  tJie  bullets  of  the  rebels  coidd 
ade  them.  There  is  little  doubt,  that,  could  the  enemy 
It.  up  tbeir  courage  sufficiently,  and  attacked  us  in  force 
15th,  we  should  have  been  unable  to  hold  the  positions 

so  hardly  won.  80  complete,  indeed^  was  the  demoral- 
of  the  force,  that  the  question  of  evacuatiug  the  city 

ously  entertained,  and  only  the  energetic  remonstrances 
Wounded  Nicholson  preserved  the  army  from  this  ruin- 
1  disgraceful  step.  By  the  16th  the  danger  had  passed. 
Bmy  had  been  too  severely  punished  on  the  day  of  the 

to  venture  an  attack,  fatigue  parties  had  been  told  off 
roy  the  liquor,  and  ordtn*  and  discipline  had  been  in  a 
neasnre  restored.  The  resistance  was  no  longer  of  the 
Uid  relentless  character  which  marked  the  first  day's 
The  streets,  too,  had  been  sufficiently  cleared  to 
the  passage  of  artillery,  and  every  fortified  building 
consequence  subjected  to  a  bombardment  which  rapidly 
d  it  of  defenders.  All  through  the  10th,  17th,  18th, 
boftdy  progress  was  made,  General  Wilson  behig  careful 
risk  his  men*s  lives  mmecessiLrily,  and  rightly  preferring 
rwhat  slow  advance,  which  prci^erved  his  gallant  little 
bom  fnrtlier  losses*  At  length,  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
th  of  September,  the  English  flag  once  more  lloated 
king's  palace,  and  **  treason  lay  stabbed  in  her  best 
a  lair/* 
I  ended  the  memorable  siege  of  Delhi.    The  garrison 
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had  n  been  less  than  20^000  men ;  latterly  it  had  riieu  fii 

above  )00.    The  besieging  force  had  ncTer  exceeded  10,W)J 

men ;  August  it  numbered  but  3,050^  and  of  these  2,001 

were  lailj  duty,    DurjBg  the  whole  eiege,  3,887  men  lul 

fallen  ilusiye  of  those  who  Buccumbed  to  sicknefis ;  a&d  c 

the  1  »f  September  alone  almost  one  third  of  the  a 

force  led  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded.     Theaa  ni3 
speak  — •—  —  -*— —  -      ^*^^  nguage  we  could  tise.  Nf 

is  the  ©urB-     The  soldiejrg  of  As 

ica,  -  Itith,  —  who  have  given  to  M 

world  bottrage  and  endurance^  nil 

need  |iq  constancy  and  fortiti 

the  lit  Itldbre  Delhi. 
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Art.  IX.  ^ —  The  Spanish  Gypsy,    A  Poem. 
Boston:  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1868. 


By  Geobge  EiM. 


I  KNOW  not  whether  George  EHot  has  any  enemies,  nor  vhj 
she  should  hare  any  ;  but  if  perchance  slic  has,  I  cao  m- 
agine  them  to  liave  hailed  the  announcement  of  a  poem  from 
her  pen  as  a  piece  of  particularly  good  news.  **  Now,  finallj " 
I  fancy  them  saying, ''  this  sadly  overrated  author  will  exhibit 
all  the  weakncKB  that  is  in  her;  now  sbe  will  prove  herself  wbii 
we  have  all  along  affirmed  her  to  be,^ — not  a  serene,  self-direct 
ing  genius  of  the  first  order,  knowing  her  powers  and  respect* 
ing  them,  and  content  to  leave  well  enough  alone,  but  a  men 
showy  rhetorician,  possessed  and  prompted,  not  by  the  humble 
spirit  of  truth,  but  by  an  insatiable  longing  for  applause,"  Suf- 
pose  Mr.  Tennyson  were  to  come  out  with  a  novel,  or  Madam 
George  Sand  were  to  produce  a  tragedy  in  French  alexaudrinei 
The  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  these  are  hard  8Upp*3ffl- 
tions  ;  yet  the  world  has  seen  stranger  things,  and  been  rcc^M- 
ciled  to  them-  Xevcrthelesa,  with  the  best  possible  will  towafiJ 
our  illustrious  novelist,  it  is  easy  to  put  ourselves  in  tJie  shoes 
of  these  hypothetical  detractors.   No  one,  assuredly,  but  Geor?? 
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could  mar  George  Eliot's  reputation  ;  but  there  was  room 

the  fear  tliat  she  might  do  it.     This  rejmtatiou  was  esseu- 

y  prose-huilt,  and  in  the  attempt  to  insert  a  figinont  of 

of  the  magiutude  of*'  The  Spanish  Oyp^j,"  it  was  quite 

it  flho  might  injure  itfl  fair  proportions. 
....  lilting  hor  pant  worlcH,  for  approval  of  their  hopes  and 
Iheir  fears.  I  tiiiuk  l>oth  ber  friends  and  her  foes  wouhj  have 
fcMind  r  jrrouMd  for  their  arguments.    Of  all  our  Eng- 

lish pr\A     ...urs  of  the  present  day,  I  think  I  may  say,  that, 
BA  a  writ;er  simply,  a  mistress  of  style,  I  have  been  very  near 
"ing  the  author  of  ''  Silas  Mamer  "  and  of  *'  Romola,'* 
,,:  author,  too,  of  ^*  Felix  Holt."    The  motive  of  my  great 
rt»irard  for  her  style  I  take  to  have  been  that  I  fancied  it  such 
r  solid  prose.     Brilliant  and  lax  as  it  was  in  tissue,  it 
^,c.d  to  contain  very  few  of  the  silken  threads  of  poetry  ;  it 
lay  on  the  ground  like  a  carpet,  instead  of  floating  in  the  air 
1  manner.     If  my  impression  was  correct,  "  The  Spanish 
J  *'  is  not  a  genuine  poem.     And  yet,  looking  over  the 
ithor's  novels  in  memory,  looking  them  over  in  the  light  of 
unexpected  assumption  of  the  poetical  function,  I  find  it 
at  times  not  to  mistrust  my  impression.     I  like  George 
iot  well  enough,  in  fact,  to  admit,  for  the  time,  that  I  might 
,ve  been  in  the  wrong.     If  I  had  liked  her  less,  if  I  had  rated 
er  the  quality  of  her  prose,  I  should  have  estimated  coldly 
possibilities  of  her  verse.     Of  course,  therefore,  if,  as  I  am 
my  f>er8ons  do  in  Englond,  who  consider  carpenters  and 
,.rs  and  millers'  daughters  no  legitimate  subject  for  repu- 
ilo  fiction,  I  had  denied  her  novels  any  qualities  at  all,  1 
Id  have  made  haste,  on  reading  the  announcement  of  her 
1,  to  speak  of  her  as  the  world  speaks  of  a  lady,  who,hav- 
g  reached  a  comfortable  middle  age,  with  her  shoidders  de- 
itly  covered,  "  for  reasons  deep  below  tlie  reach  of  thouglit,'* 
quot«  our  author,)  begins  to  go  out  to  dinner  in  a  low- 
ed dress  **  of  the  period,"  and  say  in  fine,  in  three  words, 
t  she  was  going  to  make  a  fool  of  herself. 
ut  hero,  meanwhile,  is  the  book  befuro  me,  to  arrest  all  this 
ri  argumentation.     Time  enough  has  elapsed  since  its 
arance  for  most  readers  to  have  uttered  their  opinions, 
for  the  general  verrlict  of  criticism  to  have  been  formed. 
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over  several  of  tlie  publii^hed  reviews,  I  ato  ^\m.A 
act  that  those  imtnedialely  issued  are  full  of  Uu-^ 
elight  and  approval,  and  that,  as  the  work  ceaM j 
velty,  objections,  exceptions^  and  protests  i]iulti]]]f,' 
lite  logical.  Not  only  does  it  take  a  much  loii^, 
the  reviewer  on  a  weekly  journal  has  at  hiA  cota* 
'Operly  appreciate  a  work  of  the  importance  of '*Tht 
^m  aetually  much  mofeGlij 
'he  foremost  feeling  of  mio^ 
f  certainly  my  own  —  Umt  n 
»rge  Eliot.  Adding  this  diij 
ders  constructed  for  the  ffliM 
Hre.  But  p*adnally  the  oil 
!  to  assimilate  lis  virtues  mi 
ered  tliat  ttie  cleverest  wiitid 
id  no  ono  bnt  himself.    Wl 


In  lool 

with  tl 

warmes 

to  be  a 

This  is 

time  tl 

mand  t 

Spanish 

poem  th 

readers 

had  hi 

zling  n 

ment  a 

half  beg*. 

failings,  ana  e  u 

in  the  world  is  alter  all 

The  mo?^t  strikinir  quality  in  '*  Tlie  Sjjanish  Oypsy,"  on  s 
first  readintr,  I  think,  is  its  extraordinary  rlietorical  eneigy 
and  elegance.  The  richness  of  the  author's  ^tyle  in  her  noveli 
gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  splendid  ironerosity  of  Mic- 
tion displayed  in  tlie  poem.  She  is  so  much  of  a  thinker  and 
an  observer  that  she  draws  very  heavily  on  her  powers  of  ei- 
prcssion,  and  one  may  certainly  say  that  thoy  not  only  never 
fail  her,  but  that  verbal  uttcraiieD  almost  always  beistows  yp)Q 
her  ideas  a  ]>eculijir  beauty  and  fulnesi?i,  apart  from  their  ^g- 
nificance.  The  result  produced  in  this  manner,  the  reader 
will  see,  may  come  very  near  being  poetry;  it  is  assiu-edly  elo- 
quence. The  faults  in  the  present  work  are  very  seldom  faults 
of  weakness,  except  in  bo  hir  a^^  it  is  weak  to  lack  an  absolute 
mastery  of  one's  powers ;  they  arise  rather  from  an  excess  d 
rhetorical  energy,  from  a  desh*c  tu  attain  to  ijcrfect  fulness  mi 
roundness  of  utterance  ;  they  are  faults  of  overstatement.  Il 
is  by  no  means  uncounnon  to  fiiul  a  really  fine  jiassage  injures: 
l)y  tlie  addition  of  a  clause  which  dilutes  the  idea  underpin 
tence  of  completing  it.  The  poexu  opens,  for  instance,  with  i 
description  of 

"  BroaiJ-bri^Tsti^r!  Spain,  Icaninjj  ^itli  equal  Irive 
(A  calm  carth-gocUL'ss  cmwned  with  corn  ami  vines*) 
On  tli«  Mu\  Sea  thaL  nn>ana  ^ifli  memories, 
And  tm  tht;  un travelled  Ocean,  whute  fa^t  fidt;s 
Pant  duiiiLW^  pasislQiwil^  m^k  dt to^ms  af  noaihj^ 
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Tbe  second  half  of  the  fourth  line  and  the  fifth,  here,  seem  to 
me  as  poor  as  the  others  are  good.  So  in  the  midst  of  the  ad- 
mirable description  of  Don  Silva,  which  precedes  the  first 
ficene  in  the  castle :  — 

^  A  spirit  framed 

Too  proudly  special  for  obedience, 

Too  subtly  pondering  for  mastery : 

Bom  of  a  goddess  with  a  mortal  sire, 

Heir  of  flesh-fettered,  weak  divinity, 
^      Doom-^fied  with  long  resonant  consciousness 

And  perilous  heightening  of  the  sentient  souV* 

The  transition  to  the  lines  in  Italic  is  like  the  passage  from 
a  well-ventilated  room  into  a  vacuum.  On  reflection,  we  see 
•*long  resonant  consciousness  "  to  be  a  very  good  term ;  but, 
as  it  stands,  it  certainly  lacks  breathing-space.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  more  than  enough  passages  of  the  character 
of  the  following  to  support  what  I  have  said  of  the  genuine 
splendor  of  the  style :  — 

"  I  was  right ! 
These  gems  have  life  in  them :  their  colors  speak, 
Say  what  words  fail  of.     So  do  many  things,  — 
The  scent  of  jasmine  and  the  fountain's  plash, 
The  moving  shadows  on  the  far-off  hills. 
The  slanting  moonlight  and  our  clasping  hands. 
O  Silva,  there  's  an  ocean  round  our  words. 
That  overflows  and  drowns  them.    Do  you  know, 
Sometimes  when  we  sit  silent,  and  the  air 
Breathes  gently  on  us  from  the  orange-trees, 
It  seems  that  with  the  whisper  of  a  word 
Our  souls  must  shrink,  get  poorer,  more  apart  ? 
Is  it  not  true  ? 

DON  8ILVA. 

Yes,  dearest,  it  is  true. 
Speech  is  but  broken  light  upon  the  depth 
Of  the  unspoken  :  even  your  loved  words 
Float  in  the  larger  meaning  of  your  Toice 
As  something  dimmer.** 

I  may  say  in  general,  that  the  author's  admirers  must  have 
found  in  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy  "  a  presentment  of  her  various 
special  gifts  stronger  and  fuller,  on  the  whole,  than  any  to  be 
found  in  her  novels.  Those  who  valued  her  chiefly  for  her 
humor — the  gentle  humor  which  provokes  a  smile,  but  depre- 
cates a  laugh — will  recognize  that  delightful  gift  in  Blasco,  and 
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Lorenzo,  and  Roldau,  and  Juan, —  Blighter  ia  qmantity  than 
her  prose- writings,  but  quite  equal,  I  think,  in  qjaalitj.  Tboif 
who  prize  most  her  descriptive  powers  will  see  tbem  wc/^ 
droiislj  well  embodied  iu  these  pages.  As  for  those  who  hafi 
,felt  compelled  to  declare  that  she  possesses  the  Shakespearian 
touch,  they  must  conseiitj  with  what  grace  they  may,  to  be  difr 
appointed.  I  have  never  thought  cm'  author  a  great  dramatb^t, 
nor  even  a  particiUarly  dramatic  writer.  A  real  dramatist,  I 
imagine,  could  never  have  reconciled  himself  to  the  odd  mil- 
ture  of  the  narrati%"e  and  dramatic  forma  by  which  the  preseut 
work  is  distinguished ;  and  that  George  Miot's  geniua  should 
have  needed  to  work  under  these  conditions  seems  to  m 
strong  evidence  of  the  partial  and  incomplete  character  of  bet 
dmmatic  instincts.  Aii  English  critic  lately  described  her,  nitk 
much  correctness,  as  a  critic  rather  than  a  creator  of  characters. 
She  puts  her  figures  into  action  very  successfullj,  but  on  tbi 
whole  she  thinks  for  them  more  than  thejtliink  for  thenLselves. 
She  thinks,  liowever,  to  wonderfully  good  purpose.  In  none 
of  hor  works  are  there  two  more  distinctly  human  refirii'seiits^ 
tions  than  the  characters  of  Silva  and  Juan.  The  latter,  indeed, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  ranks  with  Tito  Jlelema  and  Hetty  Sorrel 
as  one  of  her  very  best  conceptions, 

AVhat  is  commonly  called  George  Eliot's  humor  consists 
largely,  I  think,  in  a  certain  tendency  to  epigram  and  compact- 
ness of  ntteniiicc,  —  not  the  short-clijiped,  biting,  ironical  epi- 
gram, but  a  form  of  statement  in  which  a  liberal  dose  of  tnith 
is  embraced  in  terms  none  the  less  comprehensive  for  being 
very  firm  and  vivid.     Juan  says  of  Zarca  tliat 

**  !!<;*  js  one  of  tUosa 
Who  steal  tlii^  keys  from  fnioring  Destiny, 
Aod  make  the  prapbeta  lie," 

Zarca  liinisclf,  speaking  of  '^  the  steadfast  mind,  the  undividd 
will  to  seek  the  good,"  says  most  admirably,  — 

**  'T  is)  that  compels  the  elements',  find  urnngs 
A  h  n  tn  a  n  m  n^iie  ft'mn  i  ^^  - '  ^  *" '  h  V.  r^-nf  ffir" 

When  the  Prior  pronounces  Fedalma's  blood    "  unchristian 
as  the  leopard's,"  Don  Silva  retorts  with, — 

"  Unchristian  as  the  Blessed  Virgin's  blood, 
Before  the  angel  spoke  the  word,  *  All  bail ! '  " 
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Zarca  qualifies  his  daughter's  wish  to  maintain  her  faith  to 
her  lover,  at  the  same  time  that  she  embraces  her  father's  for- 
tunes, as 

*'  A  woman's  dream,  —  who  thinks  by  smiling  well 
To  ripen  figs  in  frost." 

This  happj  brevity  of  expression  is  frequently  revealed  in 
those  rich  descriptive  passages  and  touc]ies  in  which  the  work 
abounds.    Some  of  the  lines  taken  singly  are  excellent :  — 
*<  And  bells  make  Catholic  the  trembling  air**; 

andy 

<<  Sad  as  the  twilight,  all  his  clothes  ill-girt " ; 
and  again, 

"  Mournful  professor  of  high  drollery." 

Here  is  a  very  good  line  and  a  half :  — 

'*  The  old  rain-fretted  mountains  in  their  robes 
Of  shadow-broken  gray." 

Here,  finally,  are  three  admirable  pictures :  — 

^  The  stars  thin-scattered  made  the  heavens  large. 
Bending  in  slow  procession ;  in  the  east, 
Emergent  from  the  dark  waves  of  the  hills, 
Seeming  a  little  sister  of  the  moon, 
Glowed  Venus  all  unquenched." 

<<  Spring  afternoons,  when  delicate  shadows  fall 
Pencilled  upon  the  grass ;  high  summer  moms, 
When  white  light  rains  upon  the  quiet  sea, 
And  cornfields  flush  for  ripeness." 

'*  Scent  the  fresh  breath  of  the  height-loving  herbs, 
That,  trodden  by  the  pretty  parted  hoofs 
Of  nimble  goats,  sigh  at  the  innocent  bruise. 
And  with  a  mingled  difference  exquisite 
Pour  a  sweet  burden  on  the  buoyant  air." 

But  now  to  reach  the  real  substance  of  the  poem,  and  to  al- 
low the  reader  to  appreciate  the  author's  treatment  of  human 
character  and  passion,  I  must  speak  briefly  of  the  story.  I 
shall  hardly  misrepresent  it,  when  I  say  that  it  is  a  very  old 
one,  and  that  it  illustrates  that  very  common  occurrence  in 
human  affairs,  —  the  conflict  of  love  and  duty.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  general  impression  made  by  the  poem  as  it  stands. 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  author's  primary  intention  may  have 
had  a  breadth^which  has  been  curtailed  in  the  execution  of  the 
work,  —  that  it  was  her  wish  to  present  a  struggle  between  nsr 
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ture  aud  culture,  beUveen  education  and  th<3  i^  >f 

You  can  detect  in  such  a  theme  tbc  stuff  of  a  tl  :_,  ^     ^  il 
—  a  somewhat  stouter  stuff,  however,  than  **  Th©  Spaai&li 
By  "  is  made  of.     George  Eliotj  true  to  that  di 
fur  which  she  has  hitherto  been  remarkable,  ii  . 
make  her  heroine^s  predicament  a  problem  in  morals^  and  \m 
thereby,  I  think,  given  herself  hard  work  to  reach  a 
tory  solution.     She  has,  indeed,  committed  herself  to 
error,  in  a  psychological  sense^  —  that  of  making  a  Gyp§y 
with  a  conscience.     Either  Pedalma  was  a  perfect  Zineala? 
tem[>er  and  instinct,  —  in  which  case  her  adhesion  Uy  h*ir  ik^ 
ther  and  her  race  was  a  blind,  passionate,  seosuDUS  movemalt 
which  is  almost  expressly  contradicted,  —  or  eUe  she  w 
and  intelligent  Catholic,  in  which  case  nothtJig  in  tbr 
of  a  struggle  can  be  predicated.    The  character  of  Fciklma^I 
may  say,  comes  very  near  being  a  failure,  —  a  very  beaati&l 
one ;  but  in  point  of  fact  it  misses  it. 

It  misses  it,  I  think,  thanks  to  that  circumstance  which  h 
reading  and  criticising  "The  Spanish  Gypsy*'  we  n 
cease  to  bear  in  mind,  the  fact  that  the  work  is  empha 
romance.     We  may  contest  \\&  being  a  poem,  but  tv:    m  ,.: 
admit  that  it  is  a  romance  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  ^ch4 
Whether  the  term  may  be  absolutely  defined  I  know  not;  W 
we  may  say  of  it,  comparing  it  with  the  novel,  that  it  canai 
much  farther  that  compromise  with  reality  which  is  tl 
of  all  imaginative  writing*     In  the  romance  this  priii^.j.  .- 
compromise  pervades  the  superstructure  aa  well  as  the  boAi 
The  most  that  we  exact  is  that  the  fable  be  consistent  witk 
itself.     Fedalma  is  not  a  real  Gypsy  maiden.     The  convictit^ 
is  strong  in  the  reader's  mind  tliat  a  genuine  Spanisli  Ziuoiil 
would  have  somehow  contrived  both  to  follow  her  tribe  anidil 
keep  her  lover.     If  Fedalma  is  not  real,  Zarca  \b  even  hmm 
He  is  interesting,  imposing,  picturesque ;  but  be  iis  vcr>*  f*r» 
take  it,  from  being  a  genuine  Gypsy  chieftain.     They  are  ImII 
ideal  figures,  —  the  offspring  of  a  strong  mental  desire  fa 
creatures  well  rounded  in  their  elevation  and  heroism,*— cm 
tures  who  should  illustrate  the  nobleness  of  human  natufl 
divorced  from  its  smallness.     Hon  Silva  has  fb---^  •  ii-  --  »*•  -^ 
the  common  stuff  of  human  feeling,  more  c 
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passion  and  weakness.  But  he,  too,  is  largely  a  vision  of  the 
intellect;  his  constitution  is  adapted  to  the  atmosphere  and 
the  climate  of  romance.  Juan,  indeed,  has  one  foot  well 
planted  on  the  lower  earth ;  but  Juan  is  only  an  accessory 
figure.  I  have  said  enough  to  lead  the  reader  to  perceive  that 
the  poem  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  rigid  transcript  of  actual 
or  possible  fact,  —  that  the  action  goes  on  in  an  artificial  world, 
and  that  properly  to  comprehend  it  he  must  regard  it  with  a 
generous  mind. 

Viewed  in  this  manner,  as  efficient  figures  in  an  essentially 
ideal  and  romantic  drama.  Pedal  ma  and  Zarca  seem  to  gain 
vastly,  and  to  shine  with  a  brilliant  radiance.  If  we  reduce 
Fedalma  to  the  level  of  the  heroines  of  our  modern  novels,  in 
which  the  interest  aroused  by  a  young  girl  is  in  proportion  to 
the  similarity  of  her  circumstances  to  those  of  the  reader,  and 
in  which  none  but  the  commonest  feelings  are  required,  pro- 
vided they  be  expressed  with  energy,  we  shall  be  tempted  to 
call  her  a  solemn  and  cold-blooded  jilt.  In  a  novel  it  would 
have  been  next  to  imjwssible  for  the  author  to  make  the 
heroine  renounce  her  lover.  In  novels  we  not  only  forgive 
that  weakness  which  is  common  and  familiar  and  human,  but 
we  actually  demand  it.  But  in  poetry,  although  we  are  com- 
pelled to  adhere  to  the  few  elementary  passions  of  our  nature, 
we  do  our  l)est  to  dress  them  in  a  new  and  ex([uisite  garb. 
Men  and  women  in  a  poetical  drama  are  nothing,  if  not  dis- 
tinguished. 

"  Our  dear  young  love,  —  its  breath  was  happiness  ! 

But  it  had  grown  upon  a  larger  life, 

Which  tore  its  roots  asunder." 

These  words  are  uttered  by  Fedalma  at  the  close  of  the  poem, 
and  in  them  she  emphatically  claims  the  distinction  of  having 
her  own  private  interests  invaded  by  those  of  a  people.  The 
manner  of  her  kinship  with  the  Zincali  is  in  fact  a  very  much 
"  larger  life  "  than  her  marriage  with  Don  Silva.  We  may, 
indeed,  challenge  the  probability  of  her  relationship  to  her  tribe 
impressing  her  mind  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  her  love,  — 
her  "  dear  young  love."  We  may  declare  that  this  is  an  un- 
natural and  violent  result.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  is  very  far 
from  violent ;  I  tliiuk  the  author  has  employed  her  art  in  re- 
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ducing  the  apparently  arbitrary  quality  of  her  preference  hit 
her  tribe,     I  say  reducing  ;  I  do  not  say  effacing  ;  becjii 
Beems  to  me,  as  I  have  intimated,  that  jnst  at  thi«  poi 
art  has  been  wanting^  and  we  are  not  sufficiently  pre 
Fedalma*s  movement  by  a  sense  of  her  Gypsy  tcm 
instincts.     Still,  we  are  in  some  degree  prepared  for  it  b; 
OU3  passages  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  book,  —  by 
magnificent  description  of  her  dance  in  the  Plaza : — 

"  All  gathering  Influences  culmtnate 
And  urge  Fedaln^a.     Earth  and  heaven  seem  one. 
Life  a  glad  treaibllng  on  the  oater  edge 
Of  unknown  rapture.     Swit\er  now  she  mo^ea, 
Filling  the  measure  with  a  doable  beat 
And  widening  cir<;l^ ;  now  she  seems  to  glow 
With  more  declared  prejience,  glorifitKL 
Circling,  she  lightly  bends^  and  lifts  on  high 
The  midtitufL'nouS'«otmding  tambourine. 
And  make«  it  ring  and  boom^  then  lifU  tl  highetf 
Stretching  her  left  arm  beauteoua." 

We  are  better  prepared  for  it,  however,  tJian  by  m 
else,  by  the  whole  impression  we  receive  of  the  esquisitfr 
finement  and  elevation  of  the  yonng  girl's  mind,  —  bvafl  I 
makes  her  so  bad  a  Gypsy.     She  possesses  eridentlj  a  i 
high-stning  intellect,  and  her  whole  conduct  is  in  u  liigte  I 
as  I  may  say,  than  that  of  ordinary  women,  or  even  on 
heroines.     She  is  natural,  I  tbijik,  in  a  poetical  sense, 
consistent  with  her  own  prodi^i^iously  8U]Derfine  chn^^    '^ 
a  lower  point  of  view  than  that  of  the  author,  h 
eral  of  the  desirable  feminine  qualities,  —  a  certain  ' 
warmth  and  petulance,  a  graceful  irrationality,     IIct 
very  much  too  lucid,  and  her  aspirations  too  lofty,    Her| 
science,  especially;  is  decidedly  over-active.     But  tJiis  i«  i 
tinction  which  she   shares  with  all  the  anthor's  hcromd 
Dinah  Morris,  Maggie  Tulliver,  Romola,  and  Esther  LyoutI 
distinction,  moreover,  for  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to| 
George  Eliot  to  account,     Tliere  are  moBt  assuredly 
and  women.   While  Messrs,  Charles  Reade  and  Wilkie  Cd 
and  Miss  Braddon  and  her  school,  tell  one  half  the  storyj 
no  more  than  fair  that  the  author  of  *'  The  Spanish  Gj] 
should,  all  unassisted,  attempt  to  relate  the  other. 
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Whenever  a  »tory  really  interesta  one,  he  is  very  fond  of  pay- 
it  Uic  '         ''  '  Itiiiig  it  otherwise  coi  :  ^l^ 

of  cap} »    ,'  it  termiiiatiou,     \n\\     ,         ut 

cue  is  irresistibly  tempted  to  fancy  "  The  Spanish  G^-psy  " 
rose,  —  a  compact,  regular  drama  :  not  in  George  Eliot's 
however :  in  h  dictiou  much  more  nervous  and  heated 
rapid,  written  with  short  speeches  as  well  as  long.     (  The 
ler  will  have  observed  the  want  of  brevity,  retort,  inter- 
on,  rapid  alteraation,  in  the  dialogue  of  the  poem.     The 
iters  all  talk,  as  it  were,  standing  stilL)     In  such  a  play 
1  *    '*         '  ^1      "  Iv  dramatic  Fedalma, — 

I  uan,  as  elegant  as  good 
roeding  and  native  good  taste  could  make  her,  and  as  pure  as 
T  ■  ,  r  in  the  poera,  —  hut  rushing  into  her  father's 
}  <^f  j**yi  ^^d  losing  the  seuse  of  her  lover^s  sor- 
in  what  the  author  has  elsewhere  described  as  **  the  hur- 
of  action."  Or  in  the  way  of  a  different  tormina- 
;  ,  so  that  Fedalma  shoidd  for  tlie  time  value  at  once 
own  love  and  her  lover's  enough  to  make  her  prefer  the 
'  f  represented  by  her  father,  Iiuagiue, 
ge,  the  Gj^isy  blood  and  natxu*e  should 
pQgin  to  flow  and  throb  in  quicker  pulsations, — and  that  the  poor 
^1  sh-    '  '       '*  r  i8t  the  sunny  freedom  and  lawless  joy 

her  ]^     ^  I  the  splendid  rigidity  and  formalism  of 

own.    You  may  conceive  at  this  point  that  she  should  pass 
ss  to  despair,  and  from  despair  to  revolt.     Here  the 
,     '  may   occur  in  a   dozen   different  ways*      Fedal- 
ixiay  die  before  her  husband's  eyes,  of  unsatisfied  longing 
the  fate  t<he  has  rejected ;  or  she  may  make  an  attempt 
dually  to  recover  her  fate,  by  wandering  off  and  seeking  out 
people.    The  cultivated  mind,  however,  it  seems  to  me, 
"^usly  demands,  that,  on  finally  overtaking  them,  she 
iie  of  miuglcd  weariness  and  shame,  as  neither  a  good 
[ypsy  nor  a  good  Christian,  but  simply  a  good  figure  for  a 
ly.     But  there  is  a  degree  of  levity  which  almost  amounts 
irreverence  in  fancjring  this  admu-able  ijerformance  as  any- 
rxg  other  than  it  is. 

After  Fedalma   comes   Zarca,   and    here  our   imagination 
Not  so  George  Eliot's  :  for  as  simple  imagination,  1 
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think  that  m  the  conception  of  thiB  impresBiv^  and  muni 
figiii*e  it  appears  decitlcdlj  at  it*  strongest.  With  Ztm, 
we  stand  at  the  very  heart  of  the  realm  of  romance.  Tliefi 
la  a  truly  grand  simplicity,  to  my  mind,  in  tlie  on'" 
hia  character,  and  a  remarkable  air  of  majesty  in  1. 
and  attitude.  He  is  a  pere  noble  in  {)erfection.  His  »peecbei 
have  an  exquisite  eloquence.     In  strictnesB*  h-    *  '     ' 

degree  unreal,  illogical,  and  rhetorical;  but  a  < 
unity  is  difiused  tlirough  his  character  by  the  depth  and  ene- 
gy  of  the  colors  in  which  he  is  painted.     With  a  little  lo<fi«  mt- 
plicity,  his  figure  woidd  be  decidedly  modern.     As  it  staitdH^it 
is  neither  modern  nor  mediaeval ;  it  belongs  to  the  world  of  iatetp 
loctnal  dreams  and  visions^     The  reader  will  a«1     '      ' 
vision  of  no  small  beauty,  the  conception  of  a  »m 
who  distils  the  cold  exaltation  of  his  purpose  from  the  ixttv 
loneliness  and  obloquy  of  his  race  :  — 

**  Wftnderere  wbom  no  CJod  took  knowledge  of, 
To  give  tbem  laws,  to  fight  for  tbem,  or  bliglit 
Auolher  race  to  make  thcro  ampler  room  ;  ^ 
A  peoplH  with  DO  home  even  id  raemorVt 
No  dimmest  lore  of  giant  ancestors 
To  make  a  common  Learth  for  piety  "; 

a  people  all  ignorant  of 

**  The  rich  heritage,  the  milder  life. 
Of  nations  fathered  bj-  a  raightjr  Pa*!.** 

Like  Don  Silva,  like  Juan,  like  Sephardo,  Zarca  is  deciiii 
man  of  intellect. 

Better  than  Fedahna  or  than  Zarca  is  the  reinaj^kably 
tiful  and  elaborate  portrait  of  Don  Silra,  in  whom  the 
has  wished  to  pi^sent  a  young  nobleman  as  splendid  in 
and  in  soul  as  the  dawning  splendor  of  Ids  native  eoui 
In  tlie  composition  of  his  figure,  the  real  and  the  roi] 
brilliancy  and  pathos,  are  equally  commingled.     He  canm 
said  to  stand  out  in  vivid  relief.     As  a  piece  of  pai 
is  nothing  commanding,  aggressive,  brutal,  as  1  n..., 
his  lineaments.     But  they  will  bear  close  scrutiny,     PImw 
yourself  within  tlic  circumscription  of  the  work,  brr- 
atmosphere,  and  you  will  see  that  Don  Silva  ia  portray ^-^.  -..u 
a  delicacy  to  which  English  story-tellers,  whether  in  prode  at 
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,ve  not  accust<^incd  us.    There  are  better  portraits  m 

ig,  but  there  are  alftu  worse;  in  TenByson  there  are 

good ;  and  in  the  other  ^reut  poets  of  the  present  ceu- 

ure  lire  no  attempts,  that  1  can  remember,  to  which  we 

n[>are  it.     In  spite  of  the  poem  being  called  in  honcir 

niatrcss,  Don  Silva  is  in  fact  the  central  figure  in  the 

Much  more  than  Fedalma,  he  is  the  passive  oVjject  of 

p  '  blows  of  Fate*     The  young  girl,  after  all,  did 

fc^;     „  1  :^t ;  but  he  is  entangled  in  a  network  of  agony, 

i  elioice  or  compliance  of  his  own.     It  is  an  admirable 

I  admirably  ti'cated.     I  may  descril>e  it  by  saymg  that  it 

k  a  perfect  aristocratic  nature,  (  born  and  bred  at  a  time 

Mpiocratic  aspirations  were  quite  irrelevant  to  happi* 

■■^ed  down  by  no  fault  of  its  ovn\  into  the  \^lgar  mire 

Bmd  expiation.     The  interest  which  attaches  to  Don 

Icharacter  revolves  about  its  exquisite  human  weakiicss, 

aly  scepticism,  its  antipathy  to  the  trenchant,  the  abso- 

id  arbitrary.     At  the  ope*iing  of  the  book,  the  author 

IG3  his  various  titles :  — 

**  Such  titles  witii  their  blazonry  are  \m 
Who  keeps  thb  fortress^  sworn  Aioayde» 
Lord  of  the  valley^  master  of  the  town, 
Commanding  whom  bo  wHI^  bimsi^lf  commanded 
By  Chriitt  his  Lord,  who  sees  him  From  the  cross, 
And  from  bright  heaven  where  the  Mother  pleads ; 
By  good  Saint  James,  upon  the  milk-white  steed, 
Who  leaves  his  bliss  to  fight  for  chosen  Spain  ; 
By  the  dead  gaze  of  all  his  ancestors; 
And  by  the  mystery  of  hia  Spanish  blood, 
Charged  with  the  awe  and  glories  of  the  pft»t»** 

jhout  tlie  poem,  we  are  conscious,  during  the  eTolation 
character,  of  the  presence  of  these  high  mystical  iiiflu- 
iirhich,  combined  with  his  personal  pride,  his  knightly 
',  his  delicate  culture,  form  a  splendid  background  for 
late  dramatic  action.  The  finest  pages  hi  the  book,  to 
ite,  are  those  which  descriljo  bis  lonely  vigil  in  the  Gyp- 
up,  after  he  has  failed  in  winning  back  Fedalma,  and 
lodged  his  fiiitli  to  Zarca»  Placed  under  guard,  and  left 
lOwn  stern  thoughts,  his  soul  begins  to  react  against  the 
KB  disorder  to  which  he  has  committed  it,  to  proclaim  its 
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iduship  with  •*  customs  and  bonds  and  laws,"  and  ha 
need  of  the  light  of  luunan  esteem :  — 

"  Now  awful  Niglit 

Ancestral  mystery  of  mysteriej,  came  down 
Paat  all  the  generations  of  llie  stiira, 
And  yjsited  bb  sou]  with  touch  more  clo*e 
Hian  when  he  kept  that  closer,  briefer  watcbf 
Under  the  church's  roof,  beiilde  hid  arms, 
And  won  his  knighthood.** 

To  be  appreciated  at  their  worth,  these  pages  should 
tentively  read.  Nowhere  has  the  author's  marvellous 
of  expression,  the  mingled  dignity  and  pliancy  of  her  stjle,oE 
tallied  a  greater  triumph.  She  lias  reproduced  the  expreiiiai 
of  a  mind  with  the  same  vigorous  distinctness  as  that  with  whic 
a  g:r6at  painter  represents  the  expression  of  a  oofmtenance. 

The  character  which  accords  best  with  my  own  taste  in  thi 
of  the  minstrel  Juan,  an  extremely  generous  couceptioiL.  Q 
fills  no  great  part  in  the  drama ;  he  is  by  nature  tiie  nefveri 
of  a  man  of  action  ;  and,  strictly,  the  story  could  ^  "  '  • 

pense  with  liim.     Yet,  for  all  tliat,  1  should  l>e  ^    ^  \\ 

him,  and  lose  thereby  the  various  excellent  things  whidi  arJ 
said  of  him  and  by  him,     I  do  not  include  his  s  ^ 

the  latter-     Only  two  of  the  lyrics  in  the  worlc  t 
good :  the  song  of  Pablo,  "  Tlie  world  is  great :  the  bi 
fly  from  me  "  ;   and,  in  a  lower  degree,  the  chant  of  the 
eali,  in  the  fourth  book.     But  I  do  Laclude  the  words  by  % 
he  is  introduced  to  the  reader :  — 

**  Juan  was  a  troabadour  revived. 
Freshening  life's  dusty  road  with  babbling  rllla 
Of  wit  and  song,  Living  *mtd  harnessed  men 
With  limbs  ungalled  by  armor,  ready  so 
To  soothe  tbom  weary  an*!  to  cheer  them  sad^ 
Guest  at  the  boanJ,  companion  in  the  camp, 
A  crystal  mirror  to  the  life  around ; 
Flashing  the  comment  keen  of  simple  fact 
Defined  in  words ;  lending  brief  1)TIC  voice 
To  prief  and  sadness;  hunlly  taking  note 
Of  diflercnee  betwixt  his  own  and  others* ; 
But  rather  pinging  as  a  listener 
To  the  deep  mn^ins,  the  cries,  the  wjldstrong  joyi 
Of  universal  Nature,  old,  yet  young.** 
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en  Juan  talks  at  his  ease,  he  strikes  the  note  of  poetry 
more  surely  than  when  he  lifts  his  voice  in  song :  — 

**  Yet  if  your  gracionsneflB  will  not  disdain 
A  poor  plucked  songster,  shall  he  sing  to  you  ? 
S(mie  lay  of  afternoons,  —  $ome  ballad  strain 
,0/ those  tolio  ached  once,  but  are  sleeping  now 
Under  the  sun-toarmed  flowers  t  ** 

n's  link  of  connection  with  the  story  is,  in  the  first  place, 
le  is  in  love  wiui  Fedalma,  and,  in  the  second,  as  a  piece 
al  color.  His  attitude  with  regard  to  Fedalma  is  indi* 
with  beautiful  delicacy :  — 

"  O  lady,  constancy  has  kind  and  rank. 
One  man's  is  lordly,  plump,  and  brarely  clad, 
Holds  its  head  high,  and  tells  the  world  its  name : 
Another  man*s  is  beggared,  must  go  bare. 
And  shiver  through  the  world,  the  jest  of  all. 
But  that  it  puts  the  motley  on,  and  plays 
Itself  the  jester." 

re  his  merits  lost  upon  her,  as  she  declares,  with  no  small 

"  No !  on  the  close-thronged  spaces  of  the  earth 
A  battle  rages ;  Fate  has  carried  me 
'Mid  the  thick  arrows :  I  will  keep  my  stand, — 
Nor  shrink,  and  let  the  shaft  pass  by  my  breast 
To  pierce  another.    O,  't  is  written  laige, 
The  thing  I  have  to  do.    But  you,  dear  Juan, 
Benounce,  endure,  are  brave,  unurged  by  aught 
Save  the  sweet  overflow  of  your  good- will." 

every  human  imbroglio,  be  it  of  a  comic  or  a  tragic 
3,  it  is  good  to  think  of  an  observer  standing  aloof,  the 
the  idle  commentator  of  it  all,  taking  notes,  as  we  may 
1  the  interest  of  truth.  *  The  exercise  of  this  function  is 
lief  ground  of  our  interest  in  Juan.  Yet  as  a  man  of 
,  too,  he  once  appeals  most  irresistibly  to  our  sym- 
s :  I  mean  in  the  admirable  scene  with  Hinda,  in  which 
18  back  his  stolen  finery  by  his  lute-playing.  This  scene, 
is  written  in  prose,  has  a  simple  realistic  power  which 
:s  it  a  truly  remarkable  composition, 
the  different  parts  of  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy "  I  have 
1  with  such  fulness  as  my  space  allows :  it  remains  to 

.  cvn.  —  NO.  221.  41 
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add  a  few  remarka  upon  the  work  as  a  wbde.  It*  | 
fault  is  simply  that  it  is  not  a  genuijie  poem.  It  lacks 
hurrying  quickneas,  the  palpitating  warmUi,  thij  Imnrt 
melody  of  such  a  creation.  A  genuine  poem  is  a  tree  { 
breaks  into  blossom  and  ahakes  in  the  wind.  GeoiigQ  ^ 
elaborate  composition  is  like  a  vast  mural  deaigu  in 
work,  where  great  slabs  and  delicate  morsels  of  stone  are 
together  vnih  wonderful  art,  where  there  are  \^ 
lines  and  generous  hues,  but  where  everytliing  : 
ured,  and  cold,  —  nothing  dazzling,  magical,  aiid  n 
poem  contains  a  number  of  faulty  lines,  —  linos  of 
eleven,  and  of  eight  syllables,  —  of  which  it  is  easy  to 
that  a  more  sacredly  commissioned  versifier  would 
been  guilty.  Occasionally,  in  the  search  for  poetic  el 
author  decidedly  misses  her  way ;  — 

*^  All  her  being  paused 
In  resolution,  as  some  leonine  wam^*  etc. 

A  "  leonine  '*  wave  is  rather  too  much  of  a  lion  and  i 
of  a  wave.    The  work  possesses  imagination^  I  think, 
small  measure.     The  description  of  Silva's  fi-elinp  di 
sojourn  in  the  Gypsy  camp  is  strongly  pervaded  by  it ; 
perchance  the  author  achieved  these  jiassages  without 
the  wings  of  fancy,  lier  glory  is  all  the  greater.     But  the 
is  wanting  in  passion.     The  reader  is  annoyed  by  a 
sense  of  effort  and  of  mtellectual  tension.    It  is  a 
istic  of  George  Eliot,  I  imagine,  to  allow  her  im| 
linger  a  long  time  in  her  mind,  so  tliat  by  the  tim 
ready  for  use  they  have  lost  much  of  their  original  fi 
and  vigor.     They  have  acquired,  of  course,  a  numi 
ficial  charms,  but  they  have  parted  with  their  pri] 
simplicity.     In  this  poem  we  see  the  landscape,  the 
the  manners  of  Spain  as  through  a  glass  smoked  by  the 
of  meditative  vigils,  just  as  we  saw  the  outward  aspect  rf 
ence  in  "  Romola."     The  brightness  of  coloring  is 
artful  chiaroscuro,  and  all  the  consecrated  properties 
scene ;  but  they  gleam  in  an  artificial  light.     Tlio  hm 
of  the  action  is  admirable  in  spots,  but  is  cold  and  mecl 
as  a  whole.    The  immense  rhetorical  mgcnuity  an 
of  the  work,  which  constitute  its  main  distincUoil^ 
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le  faithful,  uncompromising  reflection  of  the  primary  ele- 
of  the  subject. 

great  merit  of  the  characters  is  that  they  are  marvel- 
well  understood^  —  far  better  understood  than  in  the  or- 
picturesque  romance  of  action,  adventure,  and  mystery. 
)t  they  are  not  understood  to  the  bottom  ;  they  retain  an 
ably  factitious  air,  which  is  not  sufficiently  justified  by 
osition  as  ideal  figures.  The  reader  who  has  attentively 
tie  closing  scene  of  the  poem  will  know  what  I  mean, 
ene  shows  remarkable  tdent ;  it  is  eloquent,  it  is  beau- 
but  it  is  arbitrary  and  fanciful,  more  than  unreal, — 
.  The  reader  silently  chafes  and  protests,  and  finally 
forth  and  cries,  "  0  for  a  blast  from  the  outer  world  ! " 
nd  Fedalma  have  developed  themselves  so  daintily  and 
itely  within  the  close-sealed  precincts  of  the  author*s 
that  they  strike  us  at  last  as  acting  not  as  simple 
creatures,  but  as  downright  amateurs  of  the  morally 
il  and  picturesque.  To  say  that  this  is  the  ultimate 
sion  of  the  poem  is  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  great  work. 
L  fact  not  a  great  drama.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  ad- 
e  study  of  character,  —  an  essay,  as  they  say,  toward 
ution  of  a  given  problem  in  conduct.  In  the  second,  it 
)ble  literary  performance.  It  can  be  read  neither  with- 
terest  in  the  former  respect,  nor  without  profit  for  its 
merits  of  style,  —  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
nation  is,  as  the  French  say,  as  little  r^ussi  as  was  to  be 
ed  in  a  writer  beginning  at  a  bound  with  a  kind  of  verse 
is  very  much  more  difficult  than  even  the  best  prose, — 
thor's  own  prose.  I  shall  indicate  most  of  its  merits  and 
),  great  and  small,  if  I  say  it  is  a  romance,  —  a  romance 
1  by  one  who  is  emphatically  a  thinker. 

Henbt  James,  Jb. 
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1,«.  77*«  Mi/fhjt  ofUir.  New    World:  A  Trtatis*  on  tht  S$n 
MyUiotogy  of  the  Btd  Bace  of  Anurica.    By  Dajciel  G.  . 
A.  M.,  M.  D,   New  York  :  Lej^poUi  ami  Uolt  1808.    8f 

Thouoa  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  ihose  who  tbrnk 
cans  —  a  people  wboUy  of  European  anceelry  antl  Eat 
tjon  —  are  uuder  a  subtile  sort  of  obligalion  to  studj  U16 
and  primitive  history  of  the  continent  tbej  mbabit«  rather  1 
contiaent  from  which  all  their  cnlture  xsa  originolly  derive 
navertltelefiA  glad  to  see  American  archaeology  treated  hy  aa 
eciiolar  in  a  scholarlike  way.     We  know  of  no  reason,  Qxce|i 
esteem  in  which  all  ^subjects  not  fraught  with  6o-<!alUHl 
plications  have  been  habitually  held  by  our  peoplet,  why  thd 
should  be  left,  as  for  the  most  part  they  have  been  left,  to 
and  industry  of  scholarly  Frenchmen  and  Germans.     The  1 
is  currently  made  about  "  American  literature,**  ''Amertcaal 
**  indigenous  science,**  is  indeed  much  of  it  affectation^  tuudi  < 
Though  our  future  may  he  as  closely  wrapped  up  with  that 
China,  and  virtually  Asiatic  Russia,  as  Mr,  liauk^  in  Itis  nvaui 
would  have  us  believe,  yet  our  past  is  in  Europe,  and   the 
to  cut  loose  from  it,  the  better.     It  is  Athenian  sf>ecutatian, 
periali^m,  mediteval   Catholicism,  feudali^m^  chi%'alry,  the 
Reformation,  Engliah  constitutionalism^  whidi  have  made  1 
are ;  and  we  are  no  more  indebted  to  the  red  Indiana  than  tl 
French  are  to  the  yellow  Turanians,  who  once  in  all  probabi 
itod  their  vine-clad  country.     Nevertheless,  geogruphicAl  |)c 
be  allowed  to  influence  our  sympathies  to  some  extent  j  \ 
right  in  thinking  that  we  have  at  least  as  much  int^^resit 
the  pre-historic  antiquities  of  our  country  as  any  Gi^rmati 
can  possibly  have.     Our  situation,  too^  is  all  in  -       '       r ; 
conveniently  placed  fur  studying  the  American  In  ;  vre  | 

veniently  placed  for  studying  ancient  Iberians  or  mediae ral 
Throughout  large  portions  of  our  conntry,  relics  of  the 
formerly  dwelt  in  it  are  continually  showing  themiaelvi's,     Tli*i  1 
mound  covered  with  wild  vine*,  and  the  rude  arrow4iead  Inr 
the  farmer's  ploughshare,  have  their  hiij'tory*     And  though 
of  the  race  which  we  have  supplanted  —  chaotic  at»d  ineaB| 
vealing  no  progress  from  century  to  century  —  would 
repay  the  trouble  of  recovery*  were  it  pofsible  to  re 
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Ictixinms  iinil  beliefs,  tlidr  sooml  orgimiziitton,  and  the  myllB  in 

ir  crt»de  interpretation!?  of  the  phonoraena 
Namely  valuable  a*?  throwing  light  upnn  the 
lb*ve  history  of  the  human  mincL 

'    '  *     '     M  -I  Amen<!an  who  has  specialij  irtnued 

y    in  a  thoro!»gh  and  ischolarlj  way* 

nollitngof  Mr.  Parkmun,  whose  admirable  chapters  on  Indian 

er»  and  customs  deal  only   incidentally  with    mythology.     Mr- 

darmfVs  stiperficiaHry  and  extravagance  are  now,  we  believe,  quite 

I.     And  Mr.  Sc J ujer*fi  learned  book  on  the  "  Serpent 

(objected  to  by  our  author,  as  written  entirely  in  the 

of  one  nchool  of  mythology,  and  that  a  rather  shallow,  or  at 

.  T€ry  ill     "   *  ^    one*     Sun*worsihip,  combined  with  the  phalHc 

lion  of  li  itive  power  in  Nature,  will  by  no  means  explain 

bing  ;  and  it  is  one  of  Dr,  Brinton's  mo>t  noticeable  merit3,  l!mt 

fmina  from  etriving  to  reduce  all  the  phenomena  of  mythology 

the  compass  of  any  single  favorite  formula. 

if  Mr.    S<juier*9  treatise  falb  short  of  the  mark,  that  of  the 

j  de  Bourbonrg  goes  wholly  astray*     Of  all  the  hypotheses  which 

I  been  employed  In  tlie  study  of  mythology,  that  of  Eahemeros 

fly  the  most  stupid  and  the  most  unprofitable.     It  cuts  away 

Bpematural,  or,  to  epeak  more  accurately,  the  extraordinary, 

of  the  myth,  wherein  alone  dwelh  its  pecuhar  significance, 

the  dull  and  ueelesii  residuum  accords  the  dignity  of  primeval 

In  this  way  we  Io«e  our  myth  without  compensation.     We 

yt  bread,  and  get  stones,     Conndered  merely  as  a  pretty  story, 

e^nd  of  the  golden  fruit  watched  by  the  dragon  in  the  garden  of 

sperides  is  not  without  its  value*     But  what  merit  can  there  be 

statement  that  Ilerakles  broke  a  clase  with  force  and  arms,  and 

off  a  crop  of  oranges  which  had  been  guarded  by  maytitts  ? 

ye  not  legitimately  feel  indignant  at  the  childish  ingenuity  which 

satisfied  only  by  the  degradation  of  the  grand  Doric  hero  to  a 

Kwttli  any  vulgar  fruit-stealer  ? 

Is  perhaps  unnecessary,  Iiowever,  to  rail  at  a  theory,  of  which, 

(it  not  for  31-  de  Bourbourg,  we  might  say  that  it  ha:^  long  since 

[utterly  abandoned  by  all  philologists  and  scholars.      In  the  Eu- 

isiic  hyjK>lhe!«.i3  there  has  long  been  generally  recognized  that 

of  rawness   which   belongs  to  most  of  the  doctrines  originated 

erly  patroniised  in  the  eighteenth  century.     We  now  know  far 

'  than  it  was  then  known  what  constitutes  genuine  historic  tradi- 

Qd  we  no  longer  regard  the  vast  body  of  mythologic  lore  as  a 

nt  of  pnmttive  history*     Gradually  it  has  become  apparent  to  us 
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that  the  marvellous  portion  of  these  old  stories  \^  no  illegitimate  a* 
crescence,  but  wi^a  rather  the  pith  imd  centre  of  tl»e  wholo  in  ^ 
when  there  was  no  supernatu nth  because  it  had  not  yet  be«o  discoTifH^ 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  Nature.  The  injtli  "  i^juity  \ 
priiDitive  philosophy ;  they  are  the  earliest  recor  i  aacta*  of  i 

concerning  the  visible  phenomena  of  the  world  into  which  ih«y  ' 
bom.  They  embody  the  wit  and  wisdom  whicli  feticUtsin  Itad  tii  i 
aa  the  resuh  of  its  meditations  upon  life  and  the  nni verse. 

It  is  in  this  philosophical  spirit  that  Dr.  Brinton  has  Rtndicd 
myths  of  the  New  World.  He  begins,  as  Msckay  does  in  hi^i 
work  on  Greek  and  Semitic  mythology,  by  inquiring  into  ^t  I 
God.  "The  idea  of  God,**  saya  our  author,  "is^  : 
realists^  the  sura  of  those  intelligent  activities  whti:; 
reasoning  from  ihe  analogy  of  his  own  aetions,  imagiDea  to  tie  I 
and  to  bring  about  natural  phenomena."  Nothing  could  be 
admirable  than  this  delinilion,  which  supplies  the  key  to  the 
philosophy  of  fetichism.  The  6rst  men  had  no  theology ;  they  | 
sessed  no  symbolic  conception  of  Gtxi  as  an  infinite  unity  ;  ihcy  i 
Astray  amid  an  endless  multitude  of  unexplained  and  a|>pareritK  u 
connected  phenomena,  and  could  therefore  form  uo  g«aefttiiiBi9.J 
abstract  notions  of  divinity.  But,  as  our  author  forcibly  pott  ft;  \ 
were  *  oppressed  with  a  sefisus  numtmSf  a  feeling  that  invisible 
ful  agencies  were  at  work  around  them,  who,  as  they  willed,  o^lun  ut^. 
or  hurt  them.*'  They  naturally  took  it  for  granted  that  all  kmk  ff 
activity  must  resemble  the  one  kind  with  which  they  were  ^ikf0^ 
acquainted,  —  their  own  volition.  Seeing  aclirity,  life,  and 
everywhere,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  inference  that  iste 
volition  must  also  be  everywhere.  So  ingraioed  is  f '  '  '*  4t3 
interpret  Nature  from  data  furnished  by  our  own  c  ss,  t^n, 

even  after  centuries  of  philosophizing,  we  can  hardly  refraiii  ta  i 
imagining  an  effort,  or  msus^  as  constituting  the  necHsssary  link  Mi 
cause  and  effect.  Tet  in  our  minds,  so  far  as  doctrines  are  < 
fetichism  has  been  very  nearly  destroyed  by  the  long  contemplaliaB  J  I 
the  unvarying  uniformity  of  Nature.  In  the  mind  of  the  savage  aaA I 
primitive  man  there  were,  of  course,  no  such  checks*  The  < 
ference  had  its  own  way  unopposed;  and  every  actior  V  '  -  v<k 
behind  it.  There  was  a  volition  for  gunrij!?e,  and  aii 
and  for  (he  flood  and  storm  there  was  a  mighty  conflict  of'  rob 
genuine  battle  of  manitou$  or  superior  entities,  wheaever  the  gq 
black,  Bhag^  ram,  lifting  audaciously  his  moist  fleece  againjt  iIkb 
was  slain  and  annihilated  by  the  golden,  poison-tipped,  uneirtng  i 
of  Bellerophon. 
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H«re,  then,  fts  th<?  Veda  shows  us,  is  the  correct  inlarpretation  of 
lt«tDt  mythology.  Here  is  the  frtime  of  mind  which  led  to  the  con* 
pciiori  of  innumerable  mytlis,  and  to  the  eristt^nce  of  which  during 
^s  the  very  lftn^im^_'  in  Tvhich  the  myths  were  conceived  and 
bears  witness.  Not  that  mythology  is  the  result  of  a  "  disea^je 
RDguage,**  m  l^tax  MUlIer  rather  absurdly  pute  it.  Mythology  has 
B^  '  h  far  more  than  it  has  been  governed  by  it.     The  dawn, 

jdi,  the  earthquake,  wtsre  called  by  proper  namej^  be* 
tt^G  thoy  were  believed  to  have  a  kind  of  va^t  personality ;  and  In 
there  wa&  nothing  abnonnal.     The  sensuous^  personifying  tendency 
Ijirlmitive  speech  ia  not  the  cause,  but  the  product,  of  the  myth- 
Mie  of  mind*  of  the  inevitable  disposition  to  regard  all  out- 
omena  ai  pei<sonah 
record  of  the  mythoposic  epoch,  in  Greece  and  other  countries 
bited  by  portions  of  the  Aryan  race,  is  wonderfully  rich  and  vari- 
We  need  not  exjiect  to  tind  in  the  mythology  of  the  New  World 
wealth  of  wit  and  imagination  which  has  ao  long  delighted  us  in 
stories   of  Herakles,  Per?ieus,  Herme^s,  Sigurd,  and  Indra.     The 
bie  lore  of  the  American  Indians  is  comparatively  scanty  and  pro- 
i  befits  the  product  of  a  lower  grade  of  culture  and  a  more  mea- 
ellect.     Not  only  are  tlie  personages  less  characteristicHlly  por- 
,  but  there  is  a  continual  tendency  to  extravagance,  the  sure  index 
inferior  imagination* 
Jcverthelew,  after  making  due  allowance  for  differences  in  the  artis- 
^method  of  treatment,  there  is  between  the  mythologies  of  the  Old 
the  New  World  a   fundamental  reserabhince*      We  come  upon 
[ir  myth8«  myitis  of  the  storm^  and  myths  of  the  dawn,  curiously 
iided  with  culture-myths,  as  in  the  causes  of  Hermes,  Prometheus, 
Itpus,  and  Katlmos.     The  American  parallels  to  these  are  to  be  found 
be  stories  of  Michabo,  Viracocha,  loskeha,  and  Quetzalcoatl.    *'  As 
ewhere  the  world  over,  so  in  America,  many  trilies  had  to  tell  of 
an  august  character,  who  taught  them  what  they  knew,  the  til- 
of  the  soli,  the  properties  of  plants,  the  art  of  picture-writing,  the 
of  magic  ;  who  founded  their  institutions  and  established  their 
U  who  governed  them  long  with  glory  abroad  and  peace  at 
pl^  and  finally  did  not  die,  but,  like  Frederic  Barbarossia,  Charle- 
King  Arthur,  and  all  great  heroes,  vanished  mysteriously,  and 
lives  somewhere,  ready  at  the  right  moment  to  return  to  his  be- 
^©d  people,  and  lead  them  to   victory   and  happiness,"     (p.  ICiO.) 
|ery   one  is  familiar  with  the  numerous  legends  of  white-skinned, 
rbearded  heci^es,  like  the  mild  Quetzalcoatl,  who  in  times  long  pre- 
ss to  Columbus  came  from  the  far  East  to  impart  the  rudimeuta 
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of  civilization  and  religion  to  the  red  men.  Tiy  tlio«e  who  fint  hmd 
these  !=«iories,  they  were  5U[>t>osed,  with  naive  Etibeinefimi,  to  rdtx  b 
ante-Columbian  vigits  of  Europeans  to  ibis  continent  like  tW  of  i 
Northmen  in  the  tenth  century.  But  a  acientific  study  of  tlie 
hfts  diBsipated  such  notiond.  These  legends  are  fkr  too  titnoefoaig  1 
are  too  similar  to  eAch  other,  they  are  too  manifestly  symboliciU,t9] 
of  any  9uch  interpretation.  By  comparing  them  mioiitelj  wilk  i 
other,  and  with  kindrod  mytha  of  the  Old  Worlds  tbedr  Warn 
noon  becomes  apparent. 

One  of  the  most  widely  famous  of  these  culttiro-heroes  waa  llisi. 
bozho,  or  Michabo,  the  Great  Hare,     With  eotire  aD^  ^rt  Ik 

Bnnton,  the  various  branches  of  the  Algonquin  race,  *"^  *v^*4h*aii 
of  Virginia,  the  Lenni  Leuape  of  tlio  Delaware,  the  warlike  lianlnrf 
New  England  the  Ottawas  of  the  far  Korth,  and  the  WMlern  Irlli^ 
perhaps  without  exception,  epoke  of  'this  chisienciil  beasC  w  QBi4 
the  old  missionaries  calls  it,  as  their  common  aneeslor.  The  Iflica,  it 
clan,  which  bore  his  name  wa«  looked  up  to  with  peculiar  mi  peg* 
Not  only  was  Michabo  the  father  and  guardian  of  them  nnoMMtt 
tribes,  he  was  the  founder  of  their  religious  ritea,  the  tiiTenlor  erf  fm 
ture-wdting,  the  ruler  of  the  weather,  the  creator  and  proieffBr^ 
earth  and  heaven.^  *^  From  a  grain  of  sand  brought  fn>ui  thn  bodM 
of  the  primeval  ocean  he  fashioned  the  habitable  lacid«  anil  Mrt  It  §m^ 
ing  on  the  waterfi,  till  it  grew  to  such  a  size,  that  a  dtrotig  yooti^  «al( 
running  constantly,  died  of  old  age  ere  he  reached  itA  Limita."  il«  «« 
also,  like  Nimrod,  a  mighty  hunter.  *^One  of  his  footaieps  mieumi 
eight  leagues,  the  Great  Lakes  were  the  beaver^ama  be  boih,! 
when  the  cataracts  impeded  hts  progress  he  tore  thein  away  wiih^ 
hands."  (p.  1 63.)  **  Sometimes  he  was  said  to  d^vell  in  the  fkies  i 
his  brother,  the  snow,  or»  like  many  great  spirits,  to  hare  built  his  i 
in  ilie  far  North  on  some  tloe  of  ice  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  ....  Hut  J 
the  oldest  accounts  of  the  missionaries  he  was  alleged  to  retide  1 
the  East ;  and  in  the  holy  formulae  of  the  msda  craft,  witea  tke  i 
are  invoked  to  the  medicine  lodge,  the  East  is  eummocMsd  ia  I 
the  door  opens  in  that  direction,  and  there,  at  the  edge  of  I 
where  the  son  ri^es^  on  the  ^hore  of  the  infinite  ocean  that 
the  lanil,  be  has  hi8  house,  and  sends  the  luuiinaries  forth  on  their  diiif 
journeys.''  To  such  a  story  as  this  Euhenaerisro  can  hanlly  be  apfiiU 
without  dissolving  tt  entirely.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Michabo  was 
more  a  wise  instructor  and  legislator  ihau  Minos  or  Kaduios.  Bi2t|l 
theije  heroea,  he  is  a  pei*soniti cation  of  the  solar  Itfe-giving 
whicft  daily  comes  forth  from  its  home  in  the  East,  mttktQg  die  < 
to  rejoice.    The  etymology  of  his  name  confinna  the  otbtfivlMi 
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indicatioos  of  the  legend  itself.  It  is  componnded  of  michi^  great,  and 
wabos^  which  means  alike  hare  and  white,  ^  Dialectic  forms  in  Algon- 
quin for  white  are  wabi,  toape^  tcompt^  etc ;  for  morning,  wapauy  taa- 
panthy  opah  ;  for  east,  waptiy  wauhuny  etc. ;  for  dawn,  wapa^  waubun  ; 
for  day,  wompany  oppan  ;  for  light,  appung  ;  and  many  others  similar." 
(p.  165,  note.)  So  that  Michabo  is  the  Great  White  One,  the  God  of 
the  Dawn  and  the  East  And  the  etymological  confusion,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  acquured  his  sobriquet  of  the  Great  Hare,  affords  a  curious 
parallel  to  what  has  often  happened  in  Aryan  and  Semitic  mythology. 
The  reader  of  the  classics  will  at  once  be  reminded  of  Lykaon,  the 
bright  hero^  changed  into  a  wolf  by  Zeus;  of  the  transformation  of  Kal- 
liato,  mother  of  Arkas,  into  a  bear ;  of  the  poisoned  weapons  of  Phce- 
bus  and  Uerakles  ;  of  the  epithet  Lykegenes ;  and  of  the  constellations 
i   of  the  Great  and  Little  Bear. 

Keeping  in  mind  this  solar  character  of  Michabo,  let  us  note  how  full 
of  meaning  are  the  myths  concerning  him.  In  the  first  cycle  of  these 
legends,  says  our  author,  ^  he  is  grandson  of  the  Moon,  his  father  is  the 
West  Wind,  and  his  mother,  a  maiden,  dies  in  giving  him  birth  at  the 
moment  of  conception.  For  the  Moon  is  the  goddess  of  night ;  the  Dawn 
is  her  daughter,  who  brings  forth  the  morning  and  perishes  herself  in 
the  act ;  and  the  We«t,  the  spirit  of  darkness,  as  the  East  is  of  light, 
precedes  and  as  it  were  begets  the  latter,  as  the  evening  does  the  morn- 
ing. Straightway,  however,  continues  the  legend,  tlie  son  sought  the 
unnatural  father  to  revenge  tlie  death  of  his  mother,  and  then  commenced 
a  long  and  desperate  struggle.  It  began  on  the  mountains.  The  West 
was  forc(^d  to  give  ground.  Manabozho  drove  him  across  rivers  and 
over  mountains  and  lakes,  and  at  last  he  came  to  the  brink  of  tliis  world. 
*  Hold,'  cried  he, '  my  son,  you  know  my  power,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  kill  me.'  What  is  this  but  the  diurnal  combat  of  light  and  darkness, 
csarried  on  from  what  time  *  the  jocund  mom  stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty 
mountain-tops,'  across  the  wide  world  to  the  sunset,  the  struprgle  that 
knows  no  end,  for  both  the  opponents  are  immortal  ?  "     (p.  167.) 

We  should  think  that  even  the  Veda  could  nowhere  afford  a  more 
transparent  narrative  than  this.  Nor  is  the  solar  character  of  Michabo 
leas  apparent  in  the  beautiful  myth  which  relates  that  ''  in  the  autumn, 
in  the  '  moon  of  the  falling  leaf,'  ere  he  composes  himself  to  his  winter's 
sleep,  he  fills  his  great  pipe  and  takes  a  godlike  smoke.  The  balmy 
clouds  float  over  the  hills  and  woodlands,  filling  the  air  with  the  haze 
of  the  '  Indian  summer.' "  A  charming  legend,  worthy  to  commemorate 
at  once  the  loveliest  season  of  the  American  year  and  the  red  man's 
chief  legacy  to  his  successors. 

The  Iroquois  tradition  is  very  similar.     In  it  appear  twin  brothers 
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bom  of  a  virgin  mother,  davij^bter  of  the  moon,      *       '"   1  in  pi 
them  life.     Their  name^,  loskcha  and  TawUcan^  >i  _  the  Oo 

dialectf  the  While  One  and  the  Dark  One*    Under  the  influmi^  i 
Christiftn  idea?,  the  conte^  between  the  brothers  litis  been 
ajaisunie  a  moral  character,  like  the  strife  between  Ormu^d  and  Ahnrait. 
But  no  ffuch  intention  appears  in  the  original  myth ;  and  I>r» 
has  convincingly  shown  that  none  of  the  AmericaB  tribes  bad  aiijf  < 
caption  of  a  devil.    When  the  quarrel  came  to  blows,  tbe  dark  I 
was  signally  discomfited  ;  and  the  victorious  loi^keha,  retumitig  to  1 
grandmother,  '^  established  hiB  lodge  in  the  far  Kii&U  oa  the  boidcif  d 
the  Great  Ocean,  whence  the  sun  comes.    In  time  he  became  the  hihm 
of  mankind,  and  special  guardian  of  the  Iroquois.*'       He  cau»5l  \ht 
earth  to  bring  forth,  he  stocked  the  woods  with  game,  and  tausht  Li: 
children  the  use  of  fire.     "  He  it  was  who  watched  an 
crops;  and,  indeed,  witliout  his  aid,  says  tlje  old  missi 
of  patience  with  such  puerilitieBi  *  they  think  they  could  nol  boQ  a 
pot,**'    (p.  17L)     There  was  more  in  it  than  poor  Brvbeuf  ihoti^ 
as  we  are  forcibly  reminded  by  Tyndall.  in  the  last  chapter  r/  ¥• 
eloquent  book  on  Heat.     Even  civilised  men  would  find  it  d\f 
boil  a  pot  without  the  aid  of  solar  power*     Call  him  whiu  w      .,^ 
loskeha,  l^Iichabo,  or  Phoebus*  the  beneficent  sun  is  tbe  ma^tifr  ud 
sustainer  of  us  all ;  and  if  we  were  to  relapse  into   ;  - 

Erckniann-Chatrian's  innkeeper,  we  could  not  do  bet  t. 
bim  as  our  chief  object  of  worship.    '^  Is  not,  in  Ikct,  all  life  depKoM 
on  light  ?     Do  not  all  tho&e  marvellous  and  subtle  fufceB  known  m  Ai 
older  chemists  m  the  imponderable  element^  wiihouC  which  not  ^ 
the  inorganic  crystal  is  possible,  proceed  from  the  rays  of  Ught? 
us  beware  of  that  shallow  science  so  ready  to  shout  Stinlxu  mu\  i 
erently  acknowledge  a  mysterious  iotaitioa  here  displayed*  which  jd 
with  the  latest  conquests  of  the  human  mind  to  r 
that  message  which  the  Evangelist  heard  of  tbe 
unto  men,  that  *  God  is  Lighu* "     (p.  173,) 

The  same  principles  by  which  these  simple  cnses  arc 
nish  also  t!ie  key  to  the  more  complicated  mythokig)*  of 
Peru.  Like  the  deities  just  discusstedt  V'iracocha^  Ibe  supti?mt  pi 
of  the  Quichuas,  rises  from  the  bosom  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  pwmft 
westward,  slaying  with  his  lightnings  the  creatures  who  opfMj^  1 
until  he  finally  disappears  in  the  Western  Ocean.  Like  Aphf 
bears  in  his  name  the  evidence  of  his  origin,  Viracacha 
**foaro  of  the  sea";  and  hence  **  the  White  One,"  the  rlawn  {tauht\  i 
ing  wbite  on  the  horizon,  like  the  foam  on  the  surface  of  the  wai( 
The  Aymaraa  spoke  of  their  original  ancestors  as  wbitc  ;  and  tu  1 
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fUr  autiior  itxfbrnis  ua,  the  Peruvians  call  A  white  man  ViracoGha, 

jtk  of  Qactzalcoad  \b  of  prcciselj  the  same  diameter.  All 
solar  heroea  prijsent  in  moist  of  their  qualities  and  achievements 
king  Itk^neas  lo  tboi^i?  of  the  Old  World.  They  combine  the 
ites  of  Apollo,  Rcrakles,  and  Hermes.  Like  Herakle*,  they 
\y  from  east  to  west,  smiting  the  powers  of  darkness,  storm,  and 

with  th«  ihundtfrbolLs  of  Zeus  or  the  unerring  arrows  o'i 
l>,and  einkitig  often  m  a  blaze  of  glory  on  Ihe  western  verge  of 
lirld,  where  the  wares  meet  the  firmament.  Or  like  Hermes,  in  a 
1  cycle  of  lt*gend5,  they  rise  with  the  soft  breezes  of  a  summer 
ng,  driving?  before  them  the  bright  celestial  cattle  whose  udders 
t^vy  with  refreshing  rain,  fanning  the  flames  which  devour  the 

hbistering  at  the  doot^  of  wigwams,  and  escaping  witfi  weird 
er  through  keyholes  and  crevices*      The  white  skins  and  flowing 

of  these  American  heroes  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the 
And  long  golden  locks  of  their  Hellenic  compeers*  Yellow  hm 
ti  all  probability  as  rare  in  Greece  as  a  full  beard  io  Peru  or 
)o  (  but  in  each  case  the  description  suits  the  solar  character  of 
TO,  One  important  class  of  incidents,  however,  is  apparently 
absent  from  the  American  legends.  We  frequently  see  the  Dawo 
!>ed  as  a  virgin  mother  who  dies  in  giving  birth  to  the  Day ;  but 
Kre  in  Dr.  Brinton's  book  do  we  remember  seeing  her  pictured  as 
\y  or  valiant  maiden,  ardently  wooed,  but  speedily  forsaken  \yfu 
lar  lover.  Perhaps  in  no  respect  ii*  the  superior  richness  ani  1 
r  of  the  Aryan  myths  more  manifest  than  in  this.  Brunhild, 
i,  Medea,  Ariadne,  QEnone,  and  countless  other  kindred  heroines, 
heir  brilliant  legends,  could  not  be  spai-ed  from  the  mythology 
ancestora  without  leaving  it  meagre  indeed*  These  were  the 
als  which  Kalidasa,  the  Attic  dramatists,  and  the  bards  of  the 
ngen  found  ready,  awaiting  their  artistic  treatment.  But  the 
logy  of  the  New  World,  with  all  its  pretty  and  agreeable  fmiveii^{ 

luu'dly  enough,  either  of  variety  in  situation  or  of  complexity  m\ 
i,  for  a  grand  epic  or  a  genuine  tragedy, 

have  confined  our  observations  to  the  subject  of  solar  myths, 
poinit  both  of  the  great  interest  attaching  to  it,  and  of  the  val- 
Bupport  given  by  Dr.  Brlnton's  book  to  the  general  theory 
thology  now  in  the  ascendant  among  European  scholars.  It 
lot  be  supposed,  however,  tliat  Dr.  Brinton  contents  himself  with 
Bg  \n  **  the  Dawn  "  a^  the  infallible  clew  to  every  intricate  legend, 
hii  kihors  under  the  unconscious  delusion,  which  seems  to  afllict^ 
tnlhuslaatic  mylhologists,  that  uncivilized  man  ha^  nothing  to  think 

the  alternaiious  of  day  and  night.     The  discussion  of  the  dawn« 
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ayths  occupies  bat  one  of  the  eleven  very  interesliog  diafiten  m  De. 
'Brinton's  book.     He  treats  with  considerable  fulness  the  olisoire  m jtk 
of  tbe  deluge,  as  well  as  tbose  of  tlie  creation,  the  epocbs  of  Kstttre, 
and  tbe  final  catastropbe  of  tbe  universe,     A  chapter  i&  deTOAel  1^ 
the  pymbob  of  tbe  bird  and  tbe  serpent,  another  to  ra  jlhs  of  fire,  wHif, 
and  tbunder,  and  much  curiona  learning  is  brought  to  heAT  on  tlie  cftof 
eidation  of  sacred  numbers  and  the  symbol  of  the  croaa.     Our  oiitWl 
opinion  tbat  the  sacredness  attached  to  the  number  jhur  In  nearly  lit 
I  systems  of  mythology  is  due  to  a  primitive  worship  of  tlie  carcftnil 
points  becomes  very  probable,  when  we  recollect  that  the  MtnOar  pc^ 
eminence  of  §epm  ia  almost  demonstrably  connected  with  the  adoralm 
of  the  sun,  moon»  and  five  planets,  which  has  left  its  record  ie  Hm 
structure  and   nomenclature  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  weitlt.     (Ct 
Humboldt's  Kosmoi^  HI.  469  -  47 G.)     A  fetichlstic  regard  for  tlie  caN 
dinal  points  has  not  always  been  absent  from  the  minds  of  perKWH 
structed  in  a  higher  theology:  as  witness  a  well-knowT*  passage*  b 
n«us»  and  the  theories  of  Bancroft  and  Whiigifl,  in  aecordaooe 
which  Engligb  churches  were  at  one  time  built  in  a  line  ei»at  and  ^ 

But  further  remarks  upon  Dr.  Brtnton's  interesting  book  would  I 
us  beyond  our  proper  limits.     As  regards  the  8clu)lar3hip  displaye 
this  treatise,  we  have  no  such   minute  knowledge  of  the  subject  J 
would  enable  us  to  criticise  it  in  detail.     But  the  philosophical  fpirilj 
which  it  ii*  written  is  deserving  of  unstinted  praise,  and  ju-itlfies  (be  I 
hef,  that,  in  whatever  Dr.  Brinton  may  in  future  eontribwte  to  the  Ute^_ 
ature  of  Comparative  Mythology,  he  will  continae  to  reflect  credit  t 
himself  and  his  country. 


2.  —  HUtotre  du  Droit  dam  let  Pyriniei  (Gomii  de  Aj^iom)* 
M«  G.  B*  DK  LAGRkzi:,  Conseiller  k  la  Cour  ItDperiale  de 
Paris:  Iinprimti  par  Ordre  de  TEmpereur  k  rimprimerie  Im| 

1867, 

Whatever  may  be  the  political  sins  of  Louts  Napoleon,  he  at  i 
events  deserves  the  thanks  of  students  for  his  enlightened  eiieoo 
ment  of  all  learning  that  is  not  dangerous  to  Ca^sarism.  It  u  i 
that  the  classical  attainments  of  Professor  Bogeard,  as  tJispkiye 
Propos  de  Labienus^  met  with  no  very  flattering  reception  at 
of  the  imperial  police,  but  these  little  ecoentricitiea  must  be  pardo 
in  the  founders  of  dynasties;  and  when  research  into  the  p*st  is 
animated  simply  by  the  desire  to  excite  discontent  with  the  prtt€fl^ 
it  finds  in  the  Second  Empire  an  intelligent  patroOi  wliose  extmgk 
more  liberal  communities  would  do  well  to  imitate.     Under  the  fill** 
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D«  th«8  aflbrrJed,  France  ia  graduolljr  rendering  ftceesaible  an  amount 

\\ihi         "     aterifti  which  must  evtiniually  prove  of  the  utmost  value 

[all  ^  .  to  trrice  liits  ileveluptiient  of  European  cinlizailon. 

Ooe  of  the  late?!  pixxiuctions  of  the  imperial  press  is  the  rolumo 

nc'il  fibove.     M.  de  Lagreze  has  already  done  good  service  in  both 

^dieai  and  hUlorical  literature;  and  his  labors  were  well  worthy  the 

f  approbation  beatowed  on  them  in  the  telecHon  of  this  work  for  pub- 

by  the  govenimeiiL     Fully  irapre^siid  with  the  truth  that  the 

I  and  eustoms  of  a  race  are  the  surest  guides  to  a  knowledge  of  itt 

~    iling  all  that  is  bet^t  worth  knowing  in  its  history,  he  haa 

l;  zeal  sought  to  recon^itnict  for  us  the  past  of  feudal 

rand  peabaut  in  the  Beeluded  valleys  of  Bigorre.     This  is  no  easy 

A  period  and  region  where  every  village  and  almost  er^^rj 

lias  its  separate  code  of  laws  and  charter  of  liberties ;  but  his  in- 

stry  has   been   equal  to  the  labor.     From  every  available  aourct?^ 

inted  and  manuscript,  he  has  gathered  his  materials  together,  and  by 

elllgent  an^angement  and  commentary  has  succeeded  in  presenting 

ith  a  faithful  delineation  of  society,  as  it  existed  among  hi<9  native 

nntains,  from  the  commencement  of  the  feudal  era  until  the  general 

of  France  utider  the  Bourbons,  which  prepared  the  nation 

iacly»m  of  1789. 

I  In  many  respects  the  subject  which  M.  de  Lagreze  has  so  successfully 

is  a  unique  one.     Without  entangling  ourselves  in  the  inters 

lie  ethnological  quarrels  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Basques,  it  is  nol^ 

he.  denied  that  they  are  a  peculiar  race,  which  has  maintained  its 

ivtduality  under  the  domination  of  Celt  and  Roman,  Wisigoth  and 

ink.     This  individuality  continually  displays  itself  throughout  the 

gtitutions  reconstructed  by  M.  de  Lagreze  ;  and  his  wide  actpiaintanee 

Jlh  the  legislation  of  other  races  enables  him  constantly  to  point  out 

ble  contrasts.    We  have  not  space  for  the  discussion  of  tlie  numer- 

questions,  bbtorical,  legal,  and  social,  which  suggest  themselves  on 

QOit  every  page,  but  we  may  group  together  a  few  pjirticulars  con- 

aing  a  problem  which  possesses  as  much  interest  in  the  present  as 

I  Ibe  past. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguished  the  customs  of  Bigorre 

ould  have  delighted  Gail  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

Phe  eft«ality  of  the  sexes  was  almost  complete.     In  those  ages  of 

i  privileges,  the  only  suflTrage  permitted  to  the  people  was  that  of 

fioii,  or  vicinage,  which,  under  the  charters  granted  by  the  sei- 

I,  was  competent  to  assemble  end  deliberate  upon  the  interests  of 

r  eDmnuine.     In  these  assemblages  tlxe  women  were  included,  as  well 

\  Ibe  men  j  they  participated  in  the  deliberations  and  shared  in  the  vote. 
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That  they  should  have  enjoyed  these  political  rights  ia  tiot,  1 

a  matter  of  surprise,  when  we  iind,  that,  ia  an  agt;  of  feudaUij  nod  I 

primogenilure,  the  uldest  bom,  witbout  dtattnctjoo  of  sex,  inlieHte 

eslate,  whether  nobl^  or  roifwner.     An  ♦"  ' 

brothers*     She  was  the  head  of  the  faoi: 

placed  under  her  proleclion,  were  legalljr  design  t^r  < 

slaves,  were  unable  to  abandon  the  Ancestral  [<"<i    <^<  JnMil^ 

misMon,  and  were  compelled  to  labor  for  her,  while  she  was 

support  them*     If  the  heiress  married,  her  }m 

and  came  to  live  with  her;  while  her  brotbii 

heiresses  of  other  families,  where  their  identity  and  origia 

Uarly  loi*t. 

Perhaps  our  advocates  for  woman's  equality  maj  he  dii^giiit^ 
learn,  that,  while  the  weaker  sex   was  thus   intniAfed  with  all 
privileges  which  we  have  been  taught  to  rtjgard  as  |.3tr?'"*-^^'- 
culine,  the  gaUantry  of  the  Bigorrais  went  farther  and  h 
women  with  special  rights,  which  were  a  tribute  rttiher  to  (b*iir 
neaa  than  their  strength*    Thus^  when  a  man  was  slntn  in  wnft  his  \ 
was  exempted  from  all  legal  process  until  either  she  thonM 
or  her  sons  attain  the  age  for  bearing  arms.     iStiU  more 
chivalrous  was  the  provision  which  invested  the  person  of  i 
the  sacredness  of  an  asylum.      In  her  presence,  as  af  the  aluu*  of  1 
the   fugitive  criminal  oould  not  be  seized;    his  personal  sal^y 
assured,  and  he  was  only  to  be  held  liable  to  ihe  legal  0nv  fa 
offence.     **Omni  tempore  pax  teneatur  domifw^tis^  .  .  .  •  iia 
quU  ad  dominam  confiigerit^  restituto  damno  fpiod  Jkeerit^ 
MolueiurJ*    In  an  age  which  esteemed  the  right  of  priTAte  ven 
one  of  the  dearest  of  privileges,  the  sen^o  of  respect  for 
have  been  profound  indeed,  when  that  vengeance  could  thus  bts  i 

Yet,  with  all  this,  there  occasionally  rises  to  the  surface  a  rointiaJii^l 
the  wild  aboriginal  estimation  of  woman  as  the  slave  and  playthii 
man.     It  may  have  been  a  Ba.^i]ue  tradition^  or  a  reminise<*nce  oC 
man  license,  —  it  a»«uredly  was   not  of  Teutonic  or  < 
that  led  to  the  institution  o( masitpia^  or  recognised  t- 
under  notarial  contracts  to  serve  their  paramours  for  a  dttfitiite 
ber  of  years,  upon  certain  BpedBed  conditions.     Thus^  M.  du 
gives  the  text  of  a  formal  agreemait  in  writLng,  made  in  1 462,  hi!tf 
Aug^i  de  Carassua,  de  Beaucens,  on  the  one  part,  and   Augv  d'Abii^T] 
de  Visos  in  Bareges,  on  the  other,  by  which  the  former  dclirers  I 
latter  his  daughter  Gailhnrdine  for  four  years,  with  m  stitmUiioOt  i 
if  she  should  ntit  bear  children  to  him,  he  waa  to  ;:*  it  the  en 

the  term  u^t  fiotu\%  9j^^  «t  lMtu\^^\i^%«5«tv.  >.,  ctatoco^ 
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egep;  while,  if  children  were  born»  ihey  were  lo  be  provided  for,  ac- 

iitig  Uj  th«  «inic  customs.     U^  moreorer,  the  wife  of  D'Abatlie  should 

tflufing  tlie  i^nu  of  couctibinage, — which  God  forbid,  *♦ /c?^m«  no  ph' 

ia  i>iV*       '        :  it  met  piously  exclaima,  —  then  D'Abadie  M-ria  bound 

|fiiitrry  I  i  ..e,  nnd   to  institute  her  as  his  universal   legatee. 

iidn  women  were  thus  bought  and  soid,  and  the  marriage  gacrament 

i>lliu»  liglitlj  treated^  it  is  questionable  wiiether  the  political  and  legal 

I  nccorrled  to  ihom  made  them  much  happier  than  they  are  to- 

ough  exposed  to  the  crying  injustice  of  lajcation  without  repre- 

uuQ.     It  IS  evident  that  the  tranchise  did  not  cure  all  social  evila* 

uEotrwhat  akin  In  ita  contempt  tor  womanly  modesty  is  a  curious 

1  by  M,  de  Lagreze  from  a  charter  of  1330.  When 

jfac  miuTied,  his  vassal*  the  Seigneur  do  Bordeu, 

vsm  bound  lo  meet  the  bride  at  the  boundary  of  his  lands,  accompanied 

by  all  his  tenants.     There  he  was  to  disraount  from  his  horse»  to  salute 

tbe  lady^  assist  her  to  alight,  kiss  her,  and  etrip  her  of  all  her  clolhe^, 

keeping  them  as  his  perquisite.     If  he  |>olitely  vouch- 

ii.T  the  garments  until  ahe  reached  her  home,  iIjg  cere* 

jnony  of  disrobing  her  might  be  postponed  until  then,  but  the  spoils  still 

:>ng<5d  to  Urn* 

de  I#agrezc*8  work  covers  the  whole  structure  and  organization 

^Boeiety,  and  arranges  methodic4illy  a  vast  amount  of  information, 

ered  from  all  sources  accessible  to  a  zealous  archaeologist,  concci*ning 

I  iniititutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  military,  political*  judicial,  and  bo- 

lia^,  however,  a  keen  eye  for  the  pictureattue,  and  can  find 

disquisitions  on  ce^saux^  queUaux^  francaitx,  and  caputs ^  for 

ay  a  curious  incident  illustrative  of  customs  and  mannei*s.     We  may 

iclude  our  imperfect  sketch  of  his  very  interesting  volume  with  one 

^ these,  which  reveals  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  human  nature  ia 

lorre. 

UjouI  the  year  1709,  Charles  Maumus*  of  Saint-Ours,  an  old  t^oldier, 
I  condemned  to  the  galleys,  for  the  indiscretion  of  extorting,  with 
I  aid  of  a  loaded  musket,  a  signature  from  his  brother-in-law*  The 
nrquis  of  Castt^lbajac  took  an  interest  in  the  criminal  and  had  hint 
rclea.<aed,  cautioning  him  to  abandon  bis  habit  of  carrying  fire-arms  and 
of  hunting,  Maumus  gratefully  pledged  himself  to  respect  tlie  wishes 
of  hiJS  protector ;  but*  as  he  was  the  keenest  of  sportsmen,  he  soon  for* 
got  his  promises,  and,  in  spite  of  waminga  and  remonstrances,  his  fowl- 
log*  piece  again  became  his  inseparable  companion.  Somewhat  irritat- 
^  at  this  breach  of  faith,  M.  de  Castelbajac  (in ally  eummoned  him  to 
ear,  and  condemned  him  to  a  few  day  a'  imprisonment  in  the  ciistlo  i 
angeon,  —  for  the  Uarquis  was  a  haut-justicitr^  tBy^Y^^^  ^^^  v'v^vV 
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pit  ant!  gallows,  — /urea  et  fo$$a.     IkhmmxiB  m*ule  uo  raiiMmiitt,  hm 

meekly  uskeJ  to  be  shown  tiie  way  tD  liis  pritiati,  and  the  fMibU  fnii^ 

scended  to  play  turnkey  for  his  invohmtary  guest     No  vooner  Ittd  ihtf 

reached  the  phicc  of  cotifinemrnl  than  Mnumui  5e»«^«!  bin  hiMt^  Oirdi 

him  within,  douhle-loeked  the  door,  and  quietly  went  hon»e,  1< 

keys  on  a  table  in  the  corridor.     The  unnccciuntAMe  cfi^npj 

Castelbajae  soon  alarmed  his  people,  and  ttiey  rainly  seoneli' 

in  every  direction.     Ho  might  hnvc  perished  of  &tarv«tif*r»  m  W«  ^^n 

dungeon,  had  not  a  tailor*s  apprentice  clianccd  lo  remari 

him  going  with  a  stranger  towards  the  priscMi ;  and  lli;.,  ^-^     — „^  ^ 

lowed  up,  he  was  at  length  relesi^d,  af^er  ponging  a  moat  uacaniibnaUl 

night.     Strange  to  say,  in  place  of  l>eiug  inoensed  at  tl>e  scnrxy  Ink 

thus  played  upon  him,  he  took  it  \n  good  part*    The  horrora  of  tbe  im- 

geon  60  impressed  him,  that  be  resolved  never  to  enioinb  a  fellow-cm' 

ture  there  ^ain.     He  compUinented  Maumus  on  the  etivogUs  aaul  dks^ 

terily  which  he  had  displayed^  and,  to  manifest  his   coii«ldcni$iail 

him,  promiaed  to  act  as  godfather  to  his  next  child.     Aeooi 

ctir»i  of  Montastruc  records  the  appearjinrc,  July  1,  1700, 

Godefroy  Joseph  do  Durfbrt  dt*  Dunis,  Marquis  de 

gneur  de  Montastruc,  etc., and  of  MUe*  Jeanne  de  ( *        '     *  «c»  bit 

as  godfather  and  godmother,  at  the  bnpti?»m  of  Gi  -jyvepb  Km* 

mufl.     Even  in  the  eighteenth  century  life  in  Bigorr«  mttat  hare 

taioed  much  of  its  primitive  wild  indi^nduality. 


S, —  Ten    Years  on  the  Euphrates,  or  Primitive    ,\ 

Illustrated.     By  Rev,  C.  II.  WnEELi:R,    Mi>      n  -  K 

Turkey.     With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  N.  G.  Clark^  D.  D-, i 
Sec*  A.  B.  C,  F,  M.  Amencan  Tract  Society*    18G8,    1  Giocw  pfwl 

There  are  two  quite  oppodte  theories  of  missionary  woork,  wek  if 
which  is  earnestly  defended  by  experienced  evaagelist*.  Tbe  ana  ii 
the  **  Primitive  Missionaiy  "  theory,  which  makes  it  llie  duty  of  tbc 
missionary  simply  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  not  to  civilizeiDot  to  ©doi 
but  to  ^preach  the  word  "  to  the' people  just  as  they  are,  mn^  Irt 
ization  and  education  take  care  of  tJiemselvea.  It  la  tliw  pi 
bus>inesd  to  "win  souls  to  Chriet"  in  the  mo#t  direct  manner,  lo 
them  from  eternal  death,  the  penalty  for  tlieir  oubelicf  aod 
incidentally  from  temporal  evils.  The  misdonary  U  to  go  among 
Mohammedans,  Armenians,  Kiirfls,  and  heathen,  like  Paul, 
nothing  V>ul  C\vn%l  vlwI  lum  crucified* 
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know!'  ^'      '  !  experience-     It  would  connect  preaching  with  the 
i  f«f  ci,  lUtittn  life,  and  bring  the  heathen  to  the  Gospel  by 

fu  lij«  comforts  and  ihe  light  of  tlie  lands  where  the  Gospel^ 

Ij^ i  pUce  and  wu^.     It  would  wingouls  to  Christ  bj  changuig 

etuitoaiJif  ideH^  and  principles,  and  substituting  for  gross  sensualisni  a 
■         I  of  life.     It  would  Uije  commercial  intercourse,  geo- 
Hierchants,  and  travellers,  as  evangelical  agencies,^ 
*s  than  the  dogmas  of  a  creed  expounded  by  a  conseci^ated  cla^s. 
i*aM.-^ouses  and  schools  shall  he  built  by  the  side  of  tabernacles  of 
ll»r  tmith.    This  is  the  theory  not  only  of  intelligent  worldVpoople  who 
^te  brood  ideas  of  Christian  salvation,  but  of  some  of  the  most  Zeal- 
and efficient  of  those  who  have  labored  as  missionaries  m  Greece,  j 
I  Syria,  and  among  the  idolaters  of  farther  India. 
[Thi}^  h  not,  however,  the  theory  of  Mr*  Wheeler,  who  has  given  us 
hone8t  reconl  of  ten  year***  work  on  the  Euphrates,     lie  holds  to 
the  oiher  theurj',  with  which  he  started,  that  a  missionary  is  firist,  la^t, ; 
sod  always  a  preacbei*  of  the  Gospel,  which,  as  he  umlerstands  it,  Is  then 
,  Calvin i (5 tic  creed.     The  average  American  Protestant  scheme  of  sal- 
lioo  by  faith  in  the  atoning  blo<Kl  of  Christ  is  the  sura  and  substance  1 
what  he  liad  to  give,  and  what  he  would  teach  others  to  give,     lie 
not  believe  in  educating  the  heathen  any  further  than  is  necessary 
make  them  know  the  terms  of  salvation.     They  need  only  know 
DUgh  to  read  the  Bible  and  the  catechism  in  their  own  tongue-     It  is- 
better  that  they  should  not  know   English  or  French,  or  come  into 
acquaintance  with  any  corrupting  nilionalism.     A  little  of  ethics,  a 


trifle   of   religious   romance,   may 

re   allowed   must  be   almost 

Of   the  « 35,091  volumes, 

from  the   liook    depository 
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be  added  ;  but  the  religious  lit- 
w holly  that  of  saving  piety  and 
besides  many  tracts,  Bold  in  ten 
in  Harpoot,  Mr.  Wheeler  men- 
11,007  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  or  parts  of  the  same;  2,758 
ij-Buoks;  231  Church  Member's  Guides;  Abbolfs  Mother  at 
ilunjtt  COD  J  Wayland's  Moral  PhiloBophy,  270;  Primers,  7,315; 
Diiddridge*s  liise  and  Progress,  19(j  ;  Mary  Lothrop,  333 ;  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  316;  Saints*  Re-t,  258 ;  Commentary  on  Matthew,  547; 
xious  Inquirer,  251  ;  Catecbij^ms,  1^4**^  ;  a  Book  of  Prayers 
i  Chi^ses,  2,072;  and  *  1,700  copies  of  an  excellent  little 
work,  a  sort  of  Call  to  the  Unconverted/  "  This  catalogue  explains 
Mr.  Whee!er*s  idea  of  the  missionary  work  better  than  any  special 
descfjptiun  could  do.  To  those  who  acce^it  his  theory,  Mr,  Wlieeler's 
accM^unt  of  the  process  and  the  reHults  of  his  work  on  the  Euphrates 
will  be  very  interesting.  lie  and  his  companions  have  "  located  "  twelve 
htiDdrod  out-stations,  of  which  they  Lave  already  occupied  sixty-six 
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and  propose  to  occupy  about  one  huodre 
give  one  missioDary  post  to  eyery  fourteei 
of  their  work  is  done  by  native  preacbei^ 
only  twelve  regular  miBSionariea,  with  U 
church ea  which  they  have  establiBhed  are  i 
of  the  points  on  which  they  most  stronglj 
ahail  be  prompt  with  their  pecuniary  gifb 
punctually.  The  people  are  ijxtremely  p<] 
pathetic^  when  he  reckoni  their  meagre  ag| 
doea  not  excuse  them  for  skcknesa  in  *'  gU 
vation  of  their  sonls  is  of  more  importance, 
they  pay  for  it. 

The  region  of  Eastern  Turkey »  over  wl 
sort  a  inliisionaty.  biBhopp  has  17Q|000  sq 
more  than  3,000,000  of  people.  Only  a  si 
IS  yet  evangelized.  Though  tlia  (inverts 
tbey  make  a  very  Bmall  proportion  of  the  \ 
missionary  work  thus  far  does  not  seem  to 
habilB  or  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitaut^s.  SoniE 
a  n  d  c  b<^  i  It .  I  n  the  sb  or t  cli  apt  ur  on  *  "^  F  r u  i  ts, 
we  do  not  find  any  remiLrkable  evidence  of 
of  mrnd  among  the  infidels,  Amb^,  Kur 
result^?/*  aa  Sir.  Wheeler  confesses,  have 
Christians,  mninly  llie  Armenians/'  Cat] 
have  been  made  Protestant  Christians*  *' 
51  r.  Wheeler,  that,  while,  stt  one  time,  in  H 
stations,  there  were  five  hundred  and  n) net's 
Papists,  there  are  now  but  two  hundred  ant 
God  has  proved  too  strong  for  the  man  of 
by  tlie  inliuence  of  a  French  con.-^ul.  In 
time  they  made  a  great  show,  there  is  not  n 
ifying  instance  on  which  Jlr  Wheeler  exj 
the  **  only  Unitanan  to  be  foimd  in  Harpooi 
after  much  ditHculiy  and  many  tears  and  p 
coasequence  of  the  mis>ionary  effort  is,  thii 
logical  School  talk  more  sense  than  tbey  i 
in  the  prayer  meetings. 

The  impression  from  reading  Mr  Whc« 
in  a  straightforward,  unafieeted,  and  clear  i 
disfigured  l>y  those  pious  phrases  from  whit 
preachers  to  freG  themselves,  i^,  on  the  whol 
done  does  not  seem  to  be  of  that  lar^^e  and 
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any  promiBe  of  permanent  results.     It  haa  been  fmthful,  persevering, 
ati'7  '  T;  but  we  aik,  Why  could  not  men  like  these  tmssionarieB, 

L'ift^  their  earneetoeee,  and  their  opportunity^  have  done 
than  merely  teach  the  people  to  hear  the  Scripture  with  a  Cal- 
^  c«xpo*(JliOD,  Instead  of  hearing  it  with  a  Catholic  exposition  ? 
I  to  tliink  that  m  much  of  our  missionary  zeal  and  money  must 
Tiien  from  one  style  of  creed  confession  to  another 
sion.  We  owe  the  missionaries  very  much,  aa 
ihi^y  arc  pioneers  of  civilisation,  as  they  have  opened  unknown  lands 
and  enlarged  human  knowledge.  The  souls  tliey  have  saved  may  bear 
record  of  them  in  heaven.  Yet  a  great  part  of  their  work  has  always 
been  in  pulling  down  what  the  labors  of  other  missionaries  before  them 
have  built  up.  We  once  heard  the  oldest  mii^sionary  in  Syria  say,  m 
n  public  discourse  in  Beyrouth  that  the  work  of  Protestant  preachers 
"l  been»  and  must  continue  for  a  long  time  to  be,  **  to  fight 
■s,**  The  Christian  man  of  sin  must  be  dethroned  before 
Ihey  can  get  at  the  heathen  man  of  sin. 

A5  a  ^-       ■     1  »n  of  the  region  of  Mesopotamia,  and  of  the  opportuni* 
ties  for  .  u  tliere,  Mr.  Wheeler's  work  is  even  less  full  than  that 

of  Layard  and  Rawlinson,  in  their  examination  of  the  buried  cities  of 
three  thoudaud  years  ago. 


I. — Modem  Womm^  and  what  u  $atd  of  them*  A  Reprint  of  a  Series 
of  Articles  in  tlie  "Saturday  Review/*  with  an  Introduction  by 
Mrs,  Lucia  Gilbert  Calhoun.  New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield- 
1868.     12mo.     pp.37L 

^EOM  all  sides  we  hear  lamentable  acconnts  of  the  present  state 
jiety  :  that  the  French  salons  are  dying  out,  or  have  already 
fd  to  exist ;  tliat  the  race  of  English  conversers  is  disappearing ; 
tat  in  this  country  such  representatives  of  tlie  old  Knickerbocker  and 
^uritan  families  as  are  still  to  be  found  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
>ursc«  exccj^t  with  their  fellows,  other  Knickerbockers  and  Puri- 
aud  live  in  good  works  and  a  regretful  remembrance  of  a  society 
rhich  their  grandmothers  were  members.  That  the  Frince  of 
delights  in  "  Champagne  Charley"  is  a  small  matter,  but  that 
England  is  delighted  with  it  is  alarming;  that  the  demi-monde  has 
?nys  eiListed  is  undeniable,  but  that  its  fashions  should  be  copied  by 
:eut  women  is  startling :  and  so  of  this  country  we  may  mj  that 
^le  who  have  no  objection  to  the  waltz  are  displeased  with  the 
lan.    And  now  comes  the  **  Saturday  Review,"  and  tells  us^hat  the 
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**  girl  of  the  period  '*  is  a  creature  wbo  dyes,  paints,  and 
studies  the  arts  of  vice>  that  she  may  render  herself  aUradlT^ 
those  accustomed  to  Its  pleasures,  —  is  imroodest  in  dre?w,  behat 
and  conversation, — and  whose  whole  object  in  life  is  to  marry  the  1 
who,  of  all  she  knows,  has  the  largest  fortune  and  the  least  bi^ 
*'*•  The  girl  of  the  period  is  a  creature  who  dyes  her  hair  and  painta 
face,  as  the  first  articles  of  her  personal  religion^—  whose  sole  \M 
life  is  plenty  of  fun  and  luxury,  —  and  whose  dressj  is  the  object  tif  j 
thought  and  intellect  as  she  possesses*  Her  main  endeavor  iu  tli 
to  outvie  her  neighbors  in  the  extravagance  of  faahioQ.^  ^  If  the] 
a  reaction  against  an  excess  of  Rowland*s  Macassar,  and  hair  shiny 
sticky  with  grease  is  thought  less  nice  than  if  left  clean  and  h<^| 
crisp,  she  dries  and  frizzes  and  sticks  hers  out  on  end  like  certain  i 
ages  in  Africa,  or  lets  it  wander  down  her  back  like  Madge  Wildfli 
and  thinks  herself  al!  the  more  beautiful  the  nearer  she  approach^ 
look  to  a  maniac  or  a  negress.  With  purity  of  taste^  she  ha^  losit 
that  far  more  precious  purity  and  delicacy  of  perception  which  K 
times  mean  more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  What  the  dtmL^m 
does  in  its  frantic  efforts  to  excite  attention  she  also  doea  in  imiu 
If  some  fashionable  dSvergQudce  en  Evidence  is  re[K>rted  to  have  c 
out  with  her  dress  below  her  shoulder-blades,  and  a  gold  strap  foi 
the  sleeve  thought  necessary,  the  girl  of  the  period  follows  suit  : 
duy,  and  then  wonders  that  men  sometimes  mistake  her  for  h^r  p9 
type,  or  that  mothers  of  girls  not  quite  so  far  gone  as   h  i 

her  as  a  companion  for  their  daughters.**  "At  whatever  eo..  _. :.:.-{ 
self-love  or  pained  modesty  it  may  be,  it  cannot  be  too  plainly  td 
themodei-n  English  girl  that  the  net  result  of  the  present  manner  o 
is  to  assimilate  her  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  class  of  women  whmi 
must  not  call  by  their  proper  —  or  improper  —  name.^  This  of  ai 
touches  England  primarily,  but  concerns  us  alsow  The  same  compi 
are  made  here,  —  less  in  degree,  but  in  kind  the  same ;  since  the  i 
of  the  **  Poti[}bar  Papers,"  every  Saratoga  and  Kewport  season 
brought  to  light  an  increasing  love  of  luxury,  fastness,  and  display; 
These  articles  from  the  "  Saturday  Be  view "  are  Dot  so  ckn 
the  attention  they  have  received  gives  one  the  right  to  expect, - 
attention^  indeed,  aroused  as  much  by  the  fierceness  of  the  attack  i 
anything  else.  And  then,  as  one  of  the  essays  (loints  out,  any  < 
cism  of  woman,  however  analytic  and  temperate,  excitea  to  hot  act 
an  esprit  de  corpn  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  body.  Ha 
man  as  severely  as  you  please,  and  he  will  only  laugh  ;  but  avoid 
subject  of  feminine  character,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  obtain  tiie  reputj^ 
of  being  both  a  fool  and  a  barbarian.     Most  of  the  papers  are  la 
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ary  "  Saturday  Eoview**  manner, — and  a  most  wearisome  mann^ 

>  when  joit  bnve  a  boc»k  full  of  it, — with  here  and  there  a  clever  hiu 

MB  tlijs  fp.  214):  "Woman  alone  kee[>s  up  the  private  family 

vliicb  in  the  earlier  stage.s  of  society  required  all  the  energies 

or  thi^  (p,  259),  o  propo9  of  the  eiprii  rf<?  corps  jn^i  alluded 

*•  Women  certainly  present  the  only  analogy  in  Uie  present  dny  to 

claim  of  inlenial  jurisdiction  for  which  the  Clun  '  ;_ded  so 

Untly  in  the  Middle  Ages.     No  one  who  sees  the  &•  ks  with 

i»he  encounters  all  investigation  from  without  would  imagine  the 

ity  with  which  she  admhiislers  justice  within/'     The  most  git^iktng 

bese  papers  h  that  called  the  **  Girl  of  the  Period/'  and  it  set^ms  to 

have  been  written  by  some  one  who  had  no  hand  in  the  others,  or 

ny  rate  wrote  -vQrj  little  of  the  book.     The  style  is  quite  difierent 

the  regular  style  of  the  social  essay ;  and  if  any  of  the  papers  are 

be  attributed  to  a  woman,  it  may  as  well  be  this  one^ —  though,  to 

ilun;,  there  is  no  special  Ufied  of  going  so  far  to  seek  an  author,  (or 

litis  might  have  been  written  by  a  great  many  people,  and  the 

question  of  the  authorship  of  the  book  is  not  likely  to  become 

vitiil  one,  until  soraetliing  more  impoitant  shall  be  produced  by 

"fids. 

n  Women*'  ia  a  tirade  against  modem  Englishwomen,  and 
fenthetioally  against  moden*  w§men  of  other  nations :  we  have  al- 
given  a  specimen  of  the  charges,     Wc  hear  thege  accusations  in 
Bnca  as  well,  and  It  behooves  us  to  examine  the  foundation  of  them, 
we  may  discover  whether  or  no  they  are  true,  and,  if  true,  what 
[remedy  should  be.     In  plain  English,  are  we  going  to  the  Devil? 
I  the  Saratoga  woman  of  ten  years  hence  be  such  a  woman  us  the 
lurday  Review"  describe*  in  these  terms:  **  Helladonna  flashes  from 
eyes,  kohl  and  antimony  deepen  the  blackness  of  her  eyebrows, 
om  of  roses  *  blushes  from  her  lips  "  ?     Is  she  of  this  sort  now  ? 
Dur  politicians  are  every  year  becoming  more  and  more  corrupt, 
Lour  theatres  every  year  more  and  m(jre  indecent,  and  our  society  more 
more  abandoned  in  its  luxury  and  frivolity,  wc  shall  very  soon 
I  a  point  at  which  there  will  be  little  security  for  life  or  property, — 
in  some  quartern  of  the  country  has  not  been  reached  already, 
soberest  of  American  cities  has  had  its  winter's  excitement  fur- 
bed  by  the    Cam-an^  the  officers  of  the  law  in  New  York  act  or 
ain  inactive  according  to  the  relative  length  of  the  plaintiffs'  and 
bndants'  purses,  while  the  hot  whirl  of  Newport  and  Saralogti  serves 
I  ready  Lethe  for  all  moral  obligations.     A  rather  disheartening  pic- 
might  be  drawn  in  this  way  of  oar  probable  future;  and  yet  we 
aot  believe  in  its  trutiu 
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The  question  Ls,  What  amount  of  m£uei 
exert  upon  tte  general  curreot  of  tboaghi 
tone  of  the  ooimUry?  We  cannot  say  hoi 
(which  latter  country,  we  suspect,  hm  fun 
for  these  e^aj^i)  but  in  Amenea  iSm  infli 
If  "  society  ^*  h^re  were  In  tbe  hands  of  tl 
men  and  women,  in  the  hands  of  our  grej 
and  great  merchants  and  their  wivea,  the 
of  wkich  we  hear  so  much  might  fairly  b 
gance  and  &tupidity  among  all  orders  and 
llevad  a  general  reign  of  corruption  am 
would  probably  form  a  maijority  of  the  thi 
who  by  their  Btanding  attract  the  attention 
masses  aj^  senaual  in  tEielr  tastes  and  low 
people  will,  by  coming  under  their  influeni 
£ay,  that,  when  the  "  Beggar*^  Opera  "  wa 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  minister,  and  i 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  was  zn  a  stage 
follow  ill  g  air  of  Lockit^si,  all  eyes  were  t 
air  was  encored  :  — 

**  WTicn  you  censure  the  age. 
Be  cAutioua  and  sage,  ^ 

Lest  tbe  courtiers  olfendad 
If  you  mention  vice  or  bribe, 
*T  is  $0  pat  to  all  the  tribe 
That  each  cries^  Tbat  was 

*'  Sir  Robert,  observing  the  pointed  mannt 
plied  the  last  line  to  hira,  parried  the  tb 
single  voice,  and  thus  not  only  blunted  the 
general  huzza  from  the  audience."  And 
Walpole  lowered  the  tone  of  London  sc 
whieh  gained  him  the  htizza. 

Dni  if  you  s^^eek  the  leaders  of  «iociety  i 
tbem  in  the  statesmen^  theoratori?,  the  pres 
of  twenty- two  with  a  good  faculty  for  dan* 
home  fmm  Paris,  Or  If  you  look  for  nia 
person  of  some  broken-down  stock-gamb 
and  dis^repu table  life.  Even  these  last  tn 
crowd  is  young,  and  it  h  the  youth  of  the 
miinfluenlial  character,  upon  which  we  wh 
oar  ESQciet}'  lasts  three  or  at  the  outside  fou 
close  of  their  social  career  that  our  joun 
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re  nny  mfluence  in  tiirecting  the  current  of  thought  or  action  nt  aU. 

'  r  of  |>erscmfl  wljo  in  any  large  American  city  are  at  once 

toembers  of  '^  society,**  and  alsd  [ironiiucnt  in  public  life  or 

i  oi  any  kind,  C4in  be  counted  on  the  fingera  of  one  band.     And 

r  eajty  to  see  timt  prominence  as  a  cotillon  dancer  and  prominence 

htlinan  being  arc  really  incompatible^  for  it  requires  all  the  energies 

j'a  natnre  to  be  prominent  in  either  capacity.   If  any  one  wishes  to 

!  the  truth  of  these  f«tatements,  let  him  patisc  a  moment  and  reflect 

his  probable  sensations  on  being  told  that  some  eminent  public 

in  the  Unilod  States  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  summer 

noons  in  driving  on  the  Avenue  at  Newport,  and  hia  winter  even- 

i  leading  the  German  at  Delmonico's.   The  fact  la,  that  all  young 

fcan  men  and  women,  who  have  any  ambition  or  desire  to  serve 

^mankind,  leave  "  society  *'  aa  soon  as  they  arrive  at  years  of  discretion  ; 

the  result  is?,  that  "sot-iety**  is  composed  of  those  wlio  have  not  yet 

ched  years  of  di^retion  and  those  who  never  will  do  so,  —  a  society 

very  likely  to  mould  opinion  at  large,  or  in  the  long  run  to  damage 

I  cause  of  morality  with  those  who  remain  out  of  it,* 

Let  us  Bay,  that,  in  making  these  remarks,  we  are  not  speaking  of  any 

iJcty  other  than  that  which  is  known  by  thi«  name  in  our  large  cities, 

lich  is  recognized  as  such    by   reporters   of   newspapers   at    Long 

tich  or  Saratoga, — the  only  **  society,*'  properly  speaking,  in  Amer- 

Thcrc  is,  indeed,  a  larger  meaning  in  the  word,  which  permits  it 

aetimes  to  include  any  association  of  men  and  women  for  purposes  of 

sure  or  instruction,  —  a  meaning  which  would  hardly  exclude  lee^ 

\  or  **  readings,"  and  would  certainly  comprehend  ''talking  parties**' 

h  not  **  society ♦**     It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  society 

Imcrica  means  the  *"  Gennau-** 

is  very  ditiicult  to  substantiate  what  we  have  said,  because,  Irom 

fact  that  the  influence  of  society  on  opinion  is  so  small,  special  in- 

Bces  of  its  weakness  are  hard  to  find*     We  are  obliged  to  appeal  to 

I  general  sense  of  the  public,  and  we  ask  whether  we  are  not  homo 

;  in  our  assertion  that  the  people  who  really  direct  and  change  the 

action  of  the  movements  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  United  States 

\  people  outside  the  social  **  ring* ;  that  the  occupations  of  **  society  " 

(  such  as  to  preclude  men  and  women  of  real  importance  and  charac- 

^from  taking  part  in  its  amusements;  that  it  is  composed  chiefly  of 

'  ftnd  girls ;  that  the  older  persons  who  remain  in  it  do  so  because 

are  not  sofBciently  wise  to  desire  to  be  elsewhere ;  and,  finally, 

,  on  account  of  all  these  things,  Newport,  Saratoga,  and  the  Fifth 

DOG  are  of  vastly  less  importance  than  they  are  commonly  reputed 
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5. —  T/ie   Tntgediit  of  Sophodrs,     A  Ntw  TrantilaZittn^  ir^m  •!  J 
grajMcol   J^$aay*       By    E.    H.    Plumi'Trk,    M.  A.       Aliu 
Stralian:  London.     1805.     2  vob*     12mo.     pp.  xcix^  2^ ; 

The  mertta  of  Mr.  PIumptre*a  Sophocles  haire  be«fii  s<i 
acknowledged,  both  in  England  and  AintTlca,  thai  we  haxily 
re-echo  the  common  opinion.  The  work  has  ttl^Mi  slood  m  hardtf  i 
than  the  severest  critics  catt  apply  to  a  modern  transUuioQ  of  an  i 
classic, — it  has  proved  itself  readable,  and  has  made  SopllxxJef  knowil 
to  a  class  of  readers  to  whom  the  Greek  and  tlio  old^r  iref«ioa» 
alike  iuaccessihle.  Readers  of  this  chiss,  not  scholars  or  profosfioMil 
critics,  settle  the  reputation  and  value  of  a  work  J  ike  tUi:^.  Wifc 
the  ho5t  of  Irandlations  of  Homer  which  have  recently  app 
England.  Each  is  made  acconling  to  some  theory  of  its  author  i 
the  ])ropcr  metre  for  translating  Homer,  and  we  have  the 
served  up  in  every  imaginable  fonn,  —  Spensenaa  staitsah 
measures,  hexameters,  and  blank  verse ;  but  however  soitod  eaaii  i 
appears,  when  it  is  plausibly  stated,  and  however  each  may^  i 
the  assent  of  able  scholars,  no  one  of  these  translation^  we  v< 
to  &ay,  wUl  ever  become  really  populai*,  or  indeed  be  r«^ 
by  any  one  whose  enthusiasm  has  not  been  kindled  la 
the  genuine  Homer  in  his  native  Ionic*  But  while  f : 
ductions  are  less  read,  even  in  England  and  Amei 
himself,  Pope'i  Homer,  which  sets  at  defiance  all  modem  the 
translation,  which  recognizes  not  even  the  principles  in  wV- 
translators  agree,  which  is  decidedly  the  most  uo-IIooj 
read,  and  read  ihrouglu  and  gfiU  remains  the  only  poputiir  it 
Pope  has  one  quality  which  all  tho  others  lack,  —  he  is  readable. 

The   translator  of  Sopliocles  id  fortunately  lesa  troubled  thaa  \ 
tmnslator  of  Homer  in  deciding  upon  his  metre.     With 
plete  unanimity^  the  English  ten  syllable  iambic  verse  haa  \u^u  < 
to  repre^^ent  the  Greek  iambic  trimeter;  and  we  are  glad  In 
Mr.  PI  umpire  has  accepted  it  without  hesitation  in  hU 
the  dialogue.     Chiefly  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  monosvll 
English,  our  verse  often  syllables  appears  to  tho  ear  fi    ' 
verse  of  twelve  syllables  j  and  our  Alexandrine  is  tm 
heavy  to  represent  its  exact  metrical  equivalent  ia  Gr^ek 
consider  the  immense  advantage  gained  by  a  translator  wiio 
the  metre  of  the  origintd,  we  need  not  be  surpii^d  at  tliidio 
Plumptre's  version  of  the  dialogue  of  Sophocles  by  far  tlie  mo 
cessful  part  of  his  work*     He  here  combines  spirit  and  ^legsmeo^ 
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fgfrcAt  Uddity  to  both  tbetbouglu  and  tlie  expression  of  the  onginnl.  In 
Itbe  eborat  pessAgeA  tliere  h  n  harder  problem  to  solve,  and  equal  auc- 
wouM  ghow  far  greater  merft.  Three  courses  are  here  open  to  the 
may  attempt  to  render  each  verse  by  the  exact  rhyth- 
it  i  he  may  decide  for  himself  what  English  verse  best 
[l1QprliSl^nt^  each  Greek  verse,  as  Mr.  Blackie  in  his  jEscliyiua,  and 
lll^uiy  recent  tmnslators  of  Homer  have  done ;  or  ho  may  disregard 
I  iKa  Groek  lootres  allogether«  and  merely  render  each  chorus  by  an  Eng- 
ic  poem.  Air.  Plumptre  has  chosen  the  last  course^  and  goes  »o 
to  translato  stixjphe  and  antiatrofthe  by  diffei*ent  metres.  He 
m<;rely  at  ^  maintaining  a  general  harmony  of  tone  between  the 
(ponding  members  of  a  choral  ode."  A  poet  here  has  a  hard 
to  make*  lie  is  warned  against  attempting  the  second  course  by 
llbe  diseord  in  the  camp  of  thu  trunsLatoi^  of  Homer;  for  while  there  is 
n  rigorous  contest  as  to  the  true  r«pre^ntative  of  the  Homeric 
tcr,  what  hope  is  there  that  any  two  scholars  will  agree  upon 
livalents  of  chonambics  and  docbmiacs?  And  aa  to  the  first 
,  the  |»oetic  inspiration  w)iLcb  could  survive  imprisonment  in  real 
«h  dioriambics  and  dochmiacs,  tlirough  the  weary  length  of  seven 
e,  can  safely  defy  criticism  under  any  metrical  form  it  may 
»^to  adopt.  It  id  not  surprining,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Pluraptre^a 
nl  odes  arc  much  less  Sophoclean  than  the  dialogue.  In  fact,  such 
uses  as  the  ^vsi  of  the  Antigone  and  the  Evt^rtrov,  ^Ivf^  nacrdc  x^p^ 
he  CE<lipus  Coloneus  are»  Uke  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  really  in^w-'ces- 
to  iho^e  who  cannot  read  them  in  Greek,  —  aUhougli  very  pretty 
1  plca^oi  songs  containing  the  same  ideas  may  be  wntten  in  other 
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Plumptre *3  translation  is  in  the  fullest  sense  original.  He  has, 
us,  *'^but  the  scantiest  possible  ncfjuaintance"  with  the  w^orks 
bis  prtdecedsors ;  and  his  own  has  doubtless  gained  thereby  more 
it  has  lost.  This  independent  course  renders  a  tninslator  more 
pa  to  mistakes,  wliilo  it  makes  an  oecasional  blunder  pardonable. 
rill  mention  a  few  instances  of  this  kind,  some  of  which  are  so 
ous  tliftt  it  is  wonderful  how  they  could  have  escaped  the  translator  s 
\  m  the  proof-sheets. 

Antig.  2(i3,  Mr.  Plumprre  translates,  **And  so  he  'scaped  our 

Whether  we  read  with  the  Mss,  t<j>4vy«  to  fifi  tl&imh  or  adopt 

of  the  emendations  made  to  avoid  tlie  anapest,  the  meaning  must 

lie  same,  £very  one  denied  alt  knowledge^  or  refused  (o  know. 

I  Anlig,  500,  he  translates,  **  Of  all  thy  words  not  one  pleases  me 

r,  nor  aye  is  like  to  please,"  overlooking  the  change  from  afHtrr^u 

^V  to  firjd'  dfUfrSdrj  irorc,  and  may  tltei/  never  please  me  / 
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In  Antig.  ^37,  638,  he  gives, 

^  No  marriage  weighs  one  moment  in  the  scalei 
With  me,  while  tbou  art  proaf^ering  in  thy  peign-" 

But  a  gknce  at  the  preceding  daase,  "  Do  ihtya  direot  wl 
coon&els  "  shows  that  <fo£  KaK&^  ^mffu¥cv  refers  to  Creoo's  paren 
his  regal  nuthorily.  The  son  moans  to  say  that  no  roarriag 
weigh  one  moment  against  his  father^s  ^oad  adirice,  itaXm  WH 
the  same  intentional  ambiguity  b^  awop^oit,  vs.  G36. 

An  tig.  754,  icXaiW  <f>p€if^<mr^  ^w  (^ptvwv  a^rhs  tt€JfStt  which  Dr.  1 
son  has  neatly  rendered,  "Unschooled  thyself,  beware  of  schooHi 
is  strangely  mb^transUited  by  Mr.  Plumptre,  **  To  thy  cost  tha 
leam  wisdom,  having  none  thyself."  ^ 

Aatig.  1016  -  1018,  he  thus  translates : —  ^H 

**  Oor  sacred  hearths  are  full  of  food  for  dogs  ^i 

And  birds  unclean,  the  flesh  of  that  poor  wretch^"  etc. 

Here  the  mistake  seems  to  be  chiefly  to  construction,  the  roea&ix^ 
that  the  altars  are  infected  iy  mtans  of  (wrif)  dogs  and  birds  m 
eaten  flesh  {^opat)  of  the  son  of  (Edipus.  The  meaning  of  fi^^ 
be  seen  by  reference  to  iEsch.  Agam^  1220,  where  Cassandra 
vision  of  the  murdered  children  of  Thyestes,  x^^P*^^  tp^mif  d 
tHKttat  ffopat^  i.  e*  with  their  hands  fuU  of  tfieir  awn  ftesh  irAj 
taken  as  food.  In  Antig.  1018  we  have  a  geni^ve  (yoww)  in  tt 
of  oUtlasj  and  ffopas  is  governed  by  irXij^ctr. 

In  Antig.  1 232,  Mr.  Plumptre  mars  the  effect  of  the  tragic  i 
the  tomb  by  making  Usemon  spit  in  his  father's  face  just  be 
stabs  himself.  He  translates,  ^*  Glared  at  him,  spat  upon  hh  fi 
draws,  still  answering  nought,  the  sharp  tvvo-e<iged  sword."  Bui 
TTpoaumtf  must  mean  with  a  look  of  loathing ^  just  as  fi^ididaug  i 
means  teith  a  smiling  face^  The  other  interpretation  would  I 
least  to  require  tU  npocr^mov. 

In  CEdip.  Colon.  581,  **  And  [how]  shall  this,  the  gain  thou  I 
be  clear?'*  the  word  hou/y  translating  iro/y,  most  have  been  omi 
a  mii?print» 

CEdip,  Colon.  1262,  12G3,  Mr.  Plumptre  translates, — 
**  And  «he,  my  sister,  as  it  seems,  provides 
For  this  poor  lift  its  daily  sustenance/' 
Polynices  has  just  spoken  of  the  foul  dress  and  uncombed 
CEdipus,  and  now  he  says  that  his  food  is  close  dbVi  to  these 
TovT(H&iv),  Mr.  Plumptre  seems  to  mistake  dBt\ff>d  for 
of  the  metre,  and  to  make  it  the  subject  of  (popu* 

In  OEdip.  Colon.  12D9,— 

^^  The  dread  Erinnys  is  the  chiefest  cause/*  — 
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^Bbnblj  a  mlBpriiit  for  £%,  as   Sophocles  aays  r^y  crr)tr 

^Hg  imiisIjiUmI,  "^  before  ye  enter,  taking  rei^t,  the  roof  of 
^H  Tbe  Greek  is  nph  olv  nu  opbft^v  <$oAo«irof>€4K  orryiif, 
^^ki_^ai7ieir  ou^  yVoz/i  hu  house* 

^^^^k,  is  tranalateij,  *'0r  was  it  that  licr  father  [Aga* 
HHPwde,  cold-blooded,  hard,  all  yearning  for  my  cldld, 
paelaoA  had?"  Here  there  is  certainly  room  for  dilference 
L;  but  wf  *      lly  doubt  thwt  every  one^  on  second  thought, 

k  ihe  itu-  11  of  the  Scholia,  and  render  the  la^t  cJatisc, 

I  iif^vp  whik  h0  had  (if earning)  far  ihe  children  of  Menehas, 
j  points  out  the  position  of  ^iv  in  vs,  544,  which  seems  do- 
le tiie  constnietiou. 

kice  one  rwnarkahle  ratatake  in  the  Introduction,  p.  xliv.  Mr» 
y^escribtng  the  memorable  scene  in  the  Athenian  theatre^ 
^Hung  Sophocles  iirtit  api)eared  in  tragedy  aa  the  rivAl  of 
I^The  excitement  was  intense,  and  the  audience  were  diirided 
ly  equal  partiest,  each  eager  for  the  success  of  its  favorite, 
I  Uiiaal  duty  of  the  chief  Archon  to  choose  by  lot  five  judges, 
Imlted  numb<?r  of  candidates  previously  dt^s^igivated  by  the 
I  decide  the  contest  and  award  the  prize*.  The  Archon  waa 
tt  any  decision  given  by  judges  thu§  appointed  wotiM  excite  a 
pong  the  partisans  of  the  defeated  poet.     Just  in  time  to  rc% 

I  from  his  trouble,  Cimon  and  Uie  other  nine  generals  entered 
fe,  having  returned  from  tlieir  expedition  to  Scyros  with  tlie 
llieheua.  He  did  not  allow  them  to  withdraw,  after  they  had 
^  the  sacriflc^  to  Bacchus  for  whidi  they  aimc,  but  ap- 
Ibem  judges  of  llie  contest,  and  compelled  thera  to  de<;ide 
Ihe  rival  poeta-  The  result  waa  the  triumjih  of  Sophocles 
bitter  mortification  of  JE^chylus.     This  is  the  *tory,  m  toM 

kMr.  Plmnptre,  however,  says  of  ilie  generuJn,  that  the 
opped  them  before  they  withdrew,  and  bound  them  by 
e  ten  judges,  one  from  each  tribe^  Uie  be«t  and  wonhie»t 
^  find,  whoM  names  would  guard  &gftinj»l  th«  leail  tuipicioii  of 
ft.**  This  mbtake  show*  tliAt  Mr.  Flnmptre  took  his  tlory 
|iireb  hiEiiBelf,  and  not  from  any  modeni  accoant ;  but  be  oiii* 
^i  Ibe  passage.  Plutardi  says  (Cioa.  i  B)  :  Ovu  u4frfM*¥  amim 
hoc  fyit^^i  lipaynoffe  mdioai  uai  r  fVrafp  &wh  ^X^r  luAf 

II  e-  Tk6  ma^HraU  did  not  Uiii_  i  katf^  the  ihwire^  hui 
xtUred  the  judgu*  aaih  la  ihem,  and  compeUad  them  tQ  nl 
f  imng  l«n,  each  representing  one  tribe*     Mr.  PlitmpCre  i 
10  jjpiMi  Um  Urat,  to  c/toose  ten  Jud^f  and  lliafl  to  adagi 
r  lie  atfor7  as  Imi  Im  etfi  to  Uial  intfix^iiAa^ 


ponioDed  to  our  geo 
'  tains,  cataracts,  praii 

antitype  and  voice, 
proprieties,  unharupe 
lialf-alligator  breed, 
to  be  fitJj  sung,  the  gr 
^or  all  time.     It  was  ji 
judicious  prophecy,  it 
of  its  terms.     Till  th. 
dare  affirm  positively 
inipossible?     And  yet 
Supposing  a  great 
'  ;.  naturally  levy  upon  wl 

•-    .  unagesand  illustration 

•    "  somewhere  outside  of 

^  '^  '^''  ^^''S^  sense,  and 

politics,  is  the  only  su 
?  ^^'''^ys  close  at  hand,  y 

andthedilFerenceofan 
■  ^^  almost  inappreciable. 

""^^^^•e  all  great  poetn 
;  ^"^^^^^  Odyssey  paint  ni 

f  true  to  the  actual,  but 

existed  or  had  long  sine 
rowed  to  contemporarv 
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fct  ihcre  i»»  alwnys  a  flavor  of  the  climate  in  tliesc*  rare  fruits*  «ome 
I  or  tlie  $UD  peculiar  io  the  region  that  ripened  tiiem.     If  we  are 
to  liave  a  national  poeU  let  us  hope  that  hU  natjooality  mil  be 
'  e^  sometliiDg  that   shall   nifike  him  unnpeaJcably 

Joes  not  provincialize  him  for  the  rest  of  man^ 
The  popular  recipe  for  compounding  him  would  give  us,  per- 
'hfi  roo?^t  sublimely  fnmished  bore  in  human  annals.     The  novel 
of  life  under  our  novel  conditions  may  give  some  fre.shnefia  of 
€*>k>r  to  our  literature ;  hut  democracy  itself,  which  many  seem  to  re- 
^futi  M  the  neoeasarj  Luoina  of  some  new  poetic  births  ;8  altogether 
I  aba  tract  an  influence  to  serve  for  any  such  purpose.    If  any  Ameii- 
may  he  looked  on  as  in  some  sort  the  result  of  our  social 
il  idejili  it  is  Emerson,  who,  in  his  emancipation  from  the 
J,  in  Uie  irrespon§ible  freedom  of  his  speculation,  and  his  faith 
*  absolute  value  of  his  own  individuality,  is  certainly,  to  some 
at,  lyincal ;  but  if  ever  author  was  inspired  by  the  past,  it  is  he, 
be  Is  as  far  us  possible  from  the  shaggy  hero  of  prophecy.     Of 
iin-:ibaggy,  who  have  U*icd  the  trick  of  Jacob  ujjon  us,  we  have 
qtiite  enough,  and  may  safely  doubt  whether  this  satyr  of  mas- 
3e  is  to  be  our  representative  singer.     Were  it  so,  it  would  not 
Dally  to  the  credit  of  democracy  as  an  element  of  aesthetics* 
:  we  may  safely  hope  for  better  things. 

The  Ujemes  of  poetry  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  from  the 

il;  and  if  a  man  should  ever  be  born  among  us  with  a  great  iraagi- 

on,aml  the  giil  of  the  right  word,  —  for  it  is  these,  and  not  sublime 

ces»  tiiat  make  a  poet,  —  he  will  be  original  rather  in  spite  of  de- 

cy  tima  in  consequence  of  It,  and  will  owe  his  inspiration  quite  as 

th  to  the  accumulations  of  the  Old  World  as  to  the  promises  of  the 

But  for  a  long  while  yt?l  the  proper  conditions  will  be  wanting, 

^  perhapii,  for  the  birth  of  such  a  man,  but  for  his  development  and 

arc     At  present,  with  the  largest  reading  population  in  the  world, 

baps  no  country  ever  oftered  le-is  encouragement  to  the  higher  forms 

or  the  more  thorough  achievements  of  scholarship.     Even  were 

bot  so,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  us  to  produce  any  literature  so 

iiliarly  our  own  as  was  the  natural  growth  of  ages  lesa  communiea- 

,  less  open  to  every  breath  of  foreign  influence.     Literatui'e  tends 

I  and  more  to  become  a  va^^t  corauionweulih,  with  no  dividing  lines 

(latitmality.     Any  more  Cids,  or  Songs  of  Roland,  or  Nibelurtgena,  or 

^lewalas  are  out  of  the  question,  —  nay,  anything  at  all  hke  them ; 

the  neceseary  insulation  of  race,  of  country,  of  religion^  is  impos- 

'      t'ven  were  it  desirable.     Journalism,  translation,  criticism,  jmil 

,111,  -/  of  intercourse  lend  continually  more  and  more  to  make  the 
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thought  and  turn  of  expression  id  oultivuted  men  iilentirjil  fSi\ 
world.    Wliether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  coatume  of  mind 
gradaallj  becoming  of  one  cut. 

Wlien,  theriifore,  ihe  young  LochinTftr  comes  ool  of  the  Wis 
Bleed  may  be  the  best  m  all  the  wide  border,  but  hb  podtgree  i 
back  to  Arabia,  and  there  will  b€  no  cross  of  the  sauHmn  in 
prtbrt,  we  should  ex[>cet  of  the  young  WeAtem 
rather  at  elegance  und  refinement  than  at  a  n    ,  ; 

that  is  supposed  to  be  hb  birthright;  for  to  him  culture  will 
ideal  thing,  and,  in  a  country  without  a  past^  traditioD  wlU 
the  more  that  it  speaks  Aviih  a  foreign  accenl,   ttnd   «trrs 
blood  of  imagination.     This  was  conspicuous  In  Mr.  Iluwelk,  mhd  1 
shown,  perhaps,  as  remarkable  an  aptitude  for  a  purely  liter 
as  any  auibor  we  have  yet  produced.     It  is  diaractcri^tic 
Piatt,  whom  we  like  none  the  worse  that  he  is  j>erfectJy  ciriJ 
does  not  try  to  palm  off  upon  us  the  stage  Metamora,  wbo^a  wi 
U  ludicrously  belied  by  his  Cauca^^ian  features  mad  gait     Yet^ 
something  agreeably  and  unmistakably  Western  in  hlia^  for 
«  The  Mower  in  Ohio,"  *'  The  rioneer's  Chimney.**  *•  King's  T» 
**  Riding  to  Vote,"  and  other  of  his  poems^  are  examples  of 
mean.     In  these  he  shows  that  true  poetic  insight  which 
ideal  under  the  common  and  familiar,  which  are  but  rilis  of  < 
the  unanointed  eye.     "The  Pioneer's  Chimney,"  e- 
etory,  so  simply  told  as  to  reach  a  natural  dignity  an 
est  and  move  u^  strongly.     Without  being  in  any  seuae  an  imi\k 
Wordsworth,  it  may  compare  favorably  with  the  best  narrative  | 
**The  Excursion."     **The  Mower  in  Ohio/*  also,  has  touches  of  ^ 
lar  beauty  and  tenderness.     Indeed,  throughout  the  volume,  tlw! 
pensiveness  without  despondency,  as  of  Indian  summer*     la 
eral  choice  of  subjects,  and  mode  of  treating  them,  we  find  a  i 
sweetness  and   humanity,  a   domesticity   of  sentiment,  that  ifj 

^  attractive.     Whoever  likes  simple  thoughts  and  feelings,  i 
pressed,  as  much  as  we  do,  will  like  this  book.    That  there  in  ii  ^ 
gublilty,  and  an  answerable  grace  of  form  and  phrase,  in  Mr.  Piii 

i  charming  little  poem  which  we  copy  will  show. 

"  SLEEP. 

•        **  The  mist  crawls  over  the  River, 
Hiding  the  shore  oa  either  side; 
And*  under  the  veiling  mist  forever, 
Neither  hear  we  nor  feel  we  the  tide* 
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Tbongli  tiie  mist  hide  it  ftmrert  forevcri 
The  current  h  dniwtl%  m  fiut* 

**  The  matins  tweet  irooi  th«  fkM0  town 
Fill  the  sir  wilh  their  beAQtifiil  dream  -, 
The  1  Mpeif  were  huBhing  tho  iwilighi  dowa 
^Vhen  we  lost  our  oatb  in  the  stream.* 


k 

^^^BBme  is  m  ver^r  pKttj  ooe^  and  speaka  well  for  Western  pmu- 

—1.  Hui  Pdfham  Coionif,    A  Discusaioo  of  its  Hiatoricnl  Claims, 

f^Rth  a  Bibliography  of  the  SaUject     Boston :  J.  K*  Wiggin  and 

LtinL     186G.    dvou    pp*  72. 

^BoiUm  Dail^f  Jdimiiierf  Slumber  1^1868*     Fopb&in  Celebra- 

^1868. 

^Bhmimci   TtUgraphy  S^Umher  4,  1868*    Popham  Celebration, 

W 

STs  now  six  j^ears  since  a  new  wonder  appeared  in  the  coemogra- 
|r  of  our  early  New  England  history.  The  wiae  men  of  the  East 
^  the  first  to  discover  it,  and,  leaving  their  lumbering  and  ship- 
Iding,  they  followed  tlie  strange  spectacle  until  it  appeared  to  them 
[toad  over  a  rooky  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  Hiver. 
j^^ey  nssembled,  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  has  numbered^ 
PVSDth  of  August,  18C2,  and,  with  the  solemn  ritual  of  the  Church 
Sngland,  a  fonnal  oration,  toasts,  set  speeches,  and  clam-bake^  they 
►Crated  the  nativity  of  colonization  on  these  New  England  shorea. 
i^  is  little  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry  that  historical  in- 
^H  in  other  localities  did  not  see  the  appearance  we  have  alluded 
^H  that  some  resident  observers  regarded  it  as  a  meteor  soon  to  burn 
^Bt^  and  others  as  a  will-o*-tbe-wiKp  to  lead  the  unwary  into  bog§  of 
Son,  Living  beyond  llie  charmed  circle  which  was  favorable  for 
^rration,  our  testimony  respecting  the  fact  and  nature  of  this  phe- 
enon  would  have  little  value.  To  the  Eastern  astrologers  it  was  as 
f*  as  a  pike-stafT*  It  is  aI«;o  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Maine  His- 
?a|  Society  ha>i  made  the  29th  of  August  a  memorial  day,  and  that* 
-r  ita  auspices,  celebrations  have  been  held  ujH>n  the  **  sacred  spot  ** 
Hch  recurring  anniversary  since  1862,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
^tileful  influence  of  the  dog-star  is  in  the  ascendant, 
he  proceedings  of  the  first  celebration  fill  a  volume  of  512  pages; 
a  bibliogmphy  of  the  literature  on  the  subject,  printed  in  1866, 
%ins  the  titles  of  ninety-eight  pamphlets  and  separate  articles,  pro 
eon,  which  had  been  printed  up  to  that  Ivmt.    TW  ^t<i^>afc  lacs^t^- 
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lion  of  the  UII7  at  the  present  moment  we  are  oo£  able  to 
seems  to  be  no  abatemeDt  Id  the  int4)H;dt  in,  or  the  sitei 
ctjlebrations  from  year  to  jrear  i  and  as  they  iifibrd  a  I 
honest  and  courteous  ditference  of  opitiioti,  and  an  inriuani 
cat  inquiry  into  the  verities  and  tradition*  of  ^'^ 
W0  have  every  rea&on  to  congratulate  our  Eu_      .. 
have  fixed  upon  an  anniversary  which  they  may  call  ihmr 
expresB  the  ho|>e  that  Popham^Day  may  never  be  slrickej 
local  calendar. 

These  celebrationa  are  usually  attended  by  some  fifteen 
two  thousand  persons.  A  generous  hospitality  welcomed  v 
abroad ;  and  an  ejccursion  to  Popliam  is  one  of  the  mo^t  del 
can  be  mtvdc  on  our  New  England  coaat.  It  was  a  great 
the  Pilgrims,  for  which  we  can  hardly  excuse  them,  tlixU  tl 
make  their  landing  in  the  dog-days,  instead  of  the  winter 
that  event,  memorial  exorcises  at  Plymouth  might  have  been 

In  April,  1G06,  I^ing  James  L  granted  by  charter  to  two 
the  continent  of  North  America,  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  t)ii 
degree  of  latitude,  all  of  which  was  then  called  Virginia.  Thi 
waa  to  be  divided  into  nearly  equal  portions,  ^ — the  London 
taking  the  southern  portion,  and  the  Plymouth  Conapany  the 
Sir  John  Popham,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  w*u*  th" 
patron  of  the  North  Virginia  scheme.  Colonies  wore  »ent  o 
these  companies  about  (he  same  time.  The  South  Virgia 
arrived  at  Jamestown  ia  April,  1607;  and  the  North  Vlrgiai 
ham  Colony,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  in  August  of  the 
The  Southern  Colony,  after  many  vicissitudes,  effected  a  pern 
tlement ;  the  Northern  Colony  made  a  sudden  and  complete 

The  latter  company  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  t 
gonsj  under  the  command  of  C4eorge  Popham,  brother  of  tlie 
tiee.  They  landed  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Fort  Popbanu 
built  a  fort,  rude  dwelling?,  and  a  storehoujse.  On  the  15lh 
ber  one  of  the  vessels  which  brought  them  over  set  sail  for 
and  seventy -five  of  the  colonists  took  this  first  opportunit] 
sented  itself  to  abaudon  the  enterprise  and  go  back  to  their 
try.  The  forty-five  persona  who  were  left  behind  Kfieni 
winter  quarrelled  with  the  Indians,  lost  their  ^r  hf 

when  the  vessel  returned  in  the  spring  with  pre  i. .  ..  ,  tli« 
serted  the  spot,  «  And  this,"  says  the  chronicler  who  hi^ 
fulleie^t  account  of  the  matter,  "  was  the  end  of  t)mt  norfliftl 
uppw\  tU^  r\\c.T  %wiW<V^Wi  yCennebec]/* 

TVLese,m  btveS,ai^  ^^x^  iiiBMiW^A  ^c%»?^««e»eQfi^^3skft,  <uxter^ 
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• 
lot  disputed.     There  are  questions  connected  with  these  facts  on 
1  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  discussion  of  these  con- 
es what  is  called  "The  Popham  Controversy."    Among  these 
Jons  are  the  following. 

as  this  a  settlement,  or  only  one  of  the  many  early  and  unsuccess- 
bteropts  at  colonization  ?  If  a  settlement,  was  it,  as  is  claimed, 
Irst  settlement  on  the  shores  of  New  England  ?  In  what  respect 
ts  claims  superior  to  those  of  Grosnold's  company,  who  landed  at 
yrhunk,  on  the  south  shore  of  Massachusetts,  in  1G02,  where  they 
a  fort  and  a  storehouse,  and  remained  seyeral  months,  and,  re- 
ng  to  England  with  a  valuable  freight,  gave  the  most  favorable 
ants  of  the  country  ?  What  was  the  character  of  the  main  body 
ese  Popham  colonists  ?  Were  they  honest  men  ?  or  were  they  cul- 
,  "  men  endangered  by  the  law  "  ?  Were  they  any  better  material 
was  sent  to  Virginia,  concerning  which  Thomas  Fuller,  in  "  Holy 
Profane  States,"  says :  **  If  the  planters  be  such  as  leap  thither  from 
^Uows,  can  any  hope  for  cream  out  of  scum,  when  men  send,  as  I 
say,  Christian  savages  to  heathen  savages  ?  "  Were  these  Popham 
better  than  those  who  were  taken  out  by  the  French  adventurers 
t  this  period,  and  were  picked  up  from  the  jails  of  Paris,  ^  crimi- 
of  any  sort,  except  those  convicted  of  treason,  or  counterfeiting  the 
*8  currency"  ?  (Hazard,  I.  21.)  Such  being  the  universal  mode  of 
lization  at  that  time,  is  not  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who  ad- 
te  the  importance  of  the  Popham  Colony  to  show,  if  they  can,  that 
Popham  men  were  of  a  better  class  ?  Was  Chief  Justice  Popham 
in  likely  to  engage  in  any  high  or  honorable  undertaking  ?  or  was 
A  his  biographers  intimate,  the  vilest  wretch  that  ever  disgraced 
judicial  ermine?  Did  he  obtain  his  elegant  estate  of  Littlecote 
in  Wiltshire  by  compounding  felony?  Did  he,  as  Aubrey 
,  "  stock  or  plant  [Northern]  Virginia  out  of  all  the  jails  of  Eng- 
"  ?  What  did  Popham's  biographer,  Lloyd,  mean  by  saying,  "He 
set  up  the  discovery  of  New  England  to  maintain  and  employ 
5  that  could  not  live  honestly  in  the  Old  "  ?  To  whom  did  Lord 
)n,  who  was  a  promoter  of  colonization  in  America,  refer,  when  he 
e  on  Plantations  in  1 625 :  **  It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing 
ike  the  scum  of  people,  and  wicked,  condemned  men,  to  be  the 
)le  with  whom  you  plant ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  spoileth  the  plan- 
n ;  for  they  will  ever  live  like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be 
,  and  do  mischief,  and  spend  victuals,  and  be  quickly  weary,  and 
I  certify  over  to  their  country  to  the  discredit  of  the  plantation  "  ? 
Hiat  relation,  if  any,  did  the  Popham  Colony  have  to  subsequent 
successful  settlementSi  —  the  Plymouth  and  xVi^  ^^%%^i^\>&^\N^ 
7L.  cvu.  —  NO.  221.  43 
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Bny  Ccplonles?    Did  it  promote  or  dt^^un^  mahemi^  of 
tion  ?     Wliy  IS  it  lljat  «ol  ii  person  <  ;  '       'l 

Fop! tarn  nl tempt  ever  engiiged   in  a  tg, 

Go.^noJd  arid  his  companions  ?     Uiilt*M«  some  (x»no9ct]<m  csn  twj 
between  the  thilure  of  Popham  and  the  duece^e  af  Ptjiamilb^  ^ 
there  to  he  prtrnd  of  in  the  former  ?     Was  it  nnt  iJmi   most  (bi 
event  in   the  history  of  uit  her  soil  \\  \  frommJ 

tenure  by  the  ruin  of  tJi  '*»  Popham's  &<  WbsLj 

name  of  any  moment  has  this  Popham  alfiiir  given  ta  hisMrft\ 
we  be  tfild  thnl  we  have  the  nnme  of  Rit^hunl  S 
Whjil  do   we  know  of  Richard  Seymour,  the  t  li  ,.1 

preached  two  sermons,  and  read  prayers  on  fttindry  occaHiott»,— i 
the  pr<?8ence  of  som«  ludianA*  who,  not  under^tttndtng  a  word  ' 
eaid,  lli^teneJ  with  *'  great  reverence  and  attenlioa  "?     At  i\m  ; 
the  common  clerp:y  of  the  Church  of  !  :  w>  | 

social  dcale,  timt  "  Queen  Eltzal)eih/' -  ^  1.52 

order*  that  no  clergyman  should  presume  to  marry  n  •emtm-giS 
out  the  consent  of  ihe  ma^^ler  or  mistress,"  —  and  ihut  **tbe 
was  the  resource  of  a  lttdy*s  maid*  whose  character   Und  bcvnj 
upon,  and   who  wa^  therefore  forced  to  give  up  hopes  uf 
steward," 

Have  not  the  rhetorical  statements  of  the  Popham  omtors 
highly  colored,  —  as  in  the  opening  »enlcr)cc  of  the  orution  at 
celebration :  *^*  We  commemorate  tonlay  the  great  event  of 
hiiJtory  "  ?   or   the  commencement  of  Senator  Patler9o<i*i 
laOo:  "This  [Fort  Po[*ham]  ii  ludlowed  ground'*?    I^  Ii  ' 
a  political  event,  the  Plymouth  settlement  wai»  not  of  ib'. 
seqncnce  or  importance  (Poors>  Ytndtciitton  of  Gorgost  p*  ?i| 
"Plymouth  was  a  nursling  of  Maine"  (Popham  MeiiKiHal, 
or  that  *•  Massachusetts  even  may  look  back  with  gralitiiJlt?,  as  >he  I 
holds  the  fostering  hand  of  ^faine^  as  an  elder  edsler,  watcJtiog  it 
cradle  of  her  own  infancy  (Ibid.  1.52)  ? 

These  questions  might  be  extended  without  limit ;  but  the  i 
we  have  given  sliow  the  direction  and  scope  of  the  ccintrovenjr*] 

Since   the   opening   celebration    \n    1805?,  when    Pmfi^^or 
Washburn   and  Mr,  John  VV^ingate  Thornton,  two  v 
Mas^chuselts,  entered  their  protects  against  the  aut„   , . 
gO(spe]  of  Popham,  —  the  former  in  felicitous  hadluagt;.  Mud  UmI 
in  rugged  and  ungracious  facts  fi*om  hist^iry, —  n 
le^  he  was  a  trimmer  or  a  believer  in  ihe  u^n 
a&Vced  to  &\ieaSt  ViXlVvsn^jcixwiial  ^thenngs  of  tho  faithluU  till 
eal  y  eat,    V  t^^^awii  ^  ^a.^c^ii^^^v  ^  «iJij^t«&s  '^^'y^^  ^  *»«t%fc^5Mid« 
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kcr,  ami  hia  i^i^vowal  of  an  int<?ution  to  ndicule  the  clnims  set 
'  tbe  Maine  Ilbtorical  ScKrietjf  was  atliulttcd  to  a  place  m  the 
Popham  Mciinoiial/^    Tbl^  honor,  however,  was  denied  to  Mr*  Thorn* 
viT  '  the  *"'  Mf'tnorial  '*  contfiins  nr>  intimatiQD  tlmt  he  mad6 

a<i  wm  presi^nL     The  spe*ich  was  8nb8e(iuently  prmled  id 

lira   Congregational  Quarterly  for  April,  1803,  and  aoon  afler  in   a 
Qphlet  entitled  **  Colonial  Schemes  of  Popham  and  Gorget,"  witbj 
dous  notca,  justifying  from  historical  sources  the  views  the  speaker 
teMOd  at  the  celebration,     3Ir.  Thornton's  references  and  cita- 
fto  thorough  and  exhaustive^  that  little  additional  mutter  ha^ 
I  or  can  be  gleaned  on  the  Bubject     Professor  Washburn,  in  the 
■r«ie  of  his  remfif '         '  '    — 

*Ma  came  here  ih  ^,  let  what  would  happen,  to  protest  againtt 

that  denied  tluit  Flymouth  was  the  true  hive  of  the  *  Umvenal 
I  Nation.'     He  confeased,  however,  he  had  been  utterly  diBarm^d  by 
cour(ettit)9  he  had  sluired  here  to-day,  and  he  would  no  longer  protest 
unst  anything ;  and  if  anybody  were  to  insist  that  Noah's  ark  landedj 
I  one  of  these  hills^  and  wouhl  get  up  a  celebration  like  this  to  commema 
^?itfj  ht  he  would  volunteer  to  come  and  take  part  in  it,  without  doubting  it ' 
WAS  true.**     (Memorial  Volume,  p.  157,) 

Mr*  Thornton's  unacceptable  remarks  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  :  — 

**TI)e  [Popham]  enterprise  was  invested  with  all  the  material  strength 

which  wualUi  and  hope  of  gain  could  devise.     There  seems  to  have  been  no 

pbytucal  defect,  and  we  must  look  to  the  *  inward  bruise '  for  the  latent  causes 

of  its  inevitable  failure.  ....  At  Sagadahoc,  disappointed  hopes  of  gain  and 

iity  fuar  lowered  the  red-cross  flag  of  St,  George,  and  the  well-supplied 

if  relief  returned  to  England  freighted  with  stories  of  Euflering  from 

"f  »trong  men ;  while  at  Plymouth,  where  more  than  half  the  nutab 

imlu  and  children,  and  where  the  spring  flowers  fell  on  the  graves  t 

ri'   I  ijtjvernor  and  more  than  half  their  company^  there  was  not  one  weak 

ii^Mj  t.  ....  Have  we  not  reasoUi  Mr.  President,  in  this  review,  to  lift  up  our 

hearts  with  devout  gratitude  to  Almighty  God^  that  by  his  Providence  the 

founding  of  our  institutions  was  left  to  nobler  men,  with  nobler  thoughts,  —  to 

the  English  Puritans?" 

The  principal  orator  of  the  occasion,  Mr,  John  A.  Poor,  commenced 
bis  oration  by  a  clear  statement  of  what  the  Maine  Historical  Society 
dalms. 

»*  W^t?  commemorate  ti>day  the  great  event  of  American  history.  We  are 
iisxcmbled  on  the  spot  that  witnessed  the  first  formal  act  of  possession  of  New 
Knjland  by  a  British  colony  under  the  authority  of  a  royal  charter.  We 
liiive  come  here,  on  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  that  event, 
to  rejoice  in  the  manifold  ble^inga  that  have  flowed  to  us  from  that  act,  —  to 
place  on  recojtl  s  testlmonltd  of  our  appTecvaUon  %A  l\\^  x^Mfc  ^l  ^^laa^♦  ^^^ 
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work,  —  to  transmll  ta  future  generations  ^ 

illustrious  men  who  laid  Uie  foundatiou  ql 

and  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  hUtory  of  ib«»  world." 

Mr.  George  Fobom  in  1863,  Mr*  Edward  E,  Bou 
Frofcssor  (now  Senator)  J.  W.  Pattersou  in  18C5,  . 
(all  of  wLicb  havo  been  printed)  in  support  of  tlieao  iikiiiuu 
C.  Benedict,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Samuel  F*  Hav^  »v  '  ♦"  VT^^-^^ 
bare  printed  elaborate  papers  contesting  them. 

The  pamphlet  etuitled  **  The  Papham  C 
Uistorictd  Cluiraft/*  is  a  collection  of  articles 
criticism,  in  the  Boston  Dally  Advertiser,  of  Professor  I'aUersofi' 
tion  in  1865.     The  disputants  were  Mr,  William  F.  Po«.: 
the  writer  of  the  criticism,  against  the  claims  of  the  ct^ 
Rev*  Dr.  Edward  Ballard,  of  Brunswick,  Me.t  in  their  deieuce. 
discussion  covers  the  main  points  of  the  controvergy,  aud  tii  it 
pended  a  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

The  present  status  of  the  Popham  theory  in  the  minds  of  ihoo- 
put  it  before  the  world  six  years  ago,  and  also  the  spirit  with  w 
dissent  from  thia  theory  was  received,  may  perhaps  best  be  eho^ 
two  extracts  from  reports  oi  tlie  last  celebration^*  which  we  ^w\ 
newspapers.  The  first  is  from  the  Brunswick  Telegraph  of  S 
ber  4,  1868,  the  report  evidently  having  been  prepared  bjr  one  li 
pathy  with  the  occasion* 

**  Hon.  James  W.  Bn^lhury,  of  Augusta,  on  taking  the  chair,  vaiil 
this  spot  the  colony  under  Captain  George  Popham  '      '  id  tA>)k 

posseasion  of  this  Northern  Virginia  in  the  name  aa<J  the 

England,  thus  making  a  cliartere<l  and  authorited  begiunmg  to  the 
queut  colonization  of  New  England.     The  members  of  dtc   ente: 
dured  great  privations  and  loases,  which  compelled  thorn   in   aband 
settlement  and  return  home.     Yet  they  made  the  first  attempt  to  m 
English  civilization  upon  these  shores.     The  commemoration  of  thi«  t. 
our  purpose  to-day.    In  carrying  out  tliis  purpose  we  have  no  ujiirit  of 
to  indulge  against  the  later  settlements  of  New  York  and  Plvvnoyili 
wish  to  preserve  and  present  the  fact  of  this  first  aathori2cd  h' 
copy  this  part  of  the  New  World.     Great  merit  is  due  to  i 
Their  energy  se^^ured  the  country  to  English  rule  againat  Frenrh  doi 
and  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  great  events  thitt  Jj,ivr  rxDii.  .Ar.*.f 
history  of  our  people." 

The  other  extract  is  from  the  Bo^iton  Daily  Ajrertibtjr  lit   8c 
ber  1,    **  Mr.  WiUiam  F.  Poole,  of  Boston,  was  called  upon  for  a 
who  said  that  he  hardly  knew  whether  or  not  to  thank   tUo  Pi 

♦  The  committee  of  arrangements  this  year  en  1  r  prugfnotititf  hf*\ 

vitiag  genilcmeu  who  wore  tlqi  m  sympathy  with  ih  vU-vyb. 


■^ 


■T'"  '  n  this  position.      He  was  hero  an    invited   guest^ 

Hj  iiion  llial  he  should  he  cdled  upon,  and  hence  he 

came  with  no  impromptu  speech  in  his  pocket      The  only  explanation 
k»r  '  ittvited  was  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  exahcd  claiina 

^m  <  n  art  tip  (or  tlie  PophHru  Colony, and  in  the  controversy 

^k  this  siibjeet  he  has  exprei^sed  his  dissent  in  the  freest  and  most  une* 

Bfi-'- '  manner.     He  conisidered  it  a  duly  to  observe  the  courtesies  of 

Bi  ,  ;  hut  he  did  fear,  if  he  made  a  speech,  he  i>honld  say  somc- 

^fctng  iu  ofFend  hi:^  hoi>;pit!ible  frieudSi  and  which  he  migltt  himself  re- 
^Vet.    A  genertd  desire  was  expressed  that  he  should  go  on." 
B  "  Well,  then/'  said  he,  **  while  I  do  not  hold  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Poor,  that 
Hit)  Pophnm  Colony  was  *  the  great  event  of  American  history/  I  ain  ready 
^B  admit  that  it  Wiis  an  eveiit  of  signifieauce.    It  was  the  Bull  Run  of  £ng-> 
Hbh  eolauixfttion  in  those  partsi.     In  that  light  it  comes  withia  the  Bcopo  and 
^Bgoit^'  of  taetory.     He  who  ancers  at  Bull  Hun  makes  a  mistake.     Without 
BIttll  Run,  in  our  late  war,  we  might  never  have   had  Appomattox  Court- 
Haouse.     We  flhould  have  had  aa  a  substitute  White  Sulphur  Springs;  and 
from  the  hands  of  rebels  the  treacle  of  conipromiaef  Instead  of  their  arms  in 
In  conditional  surrender.     Bull  Run  brought  our  people  up  to  comprehend 
^■e  issues  at  8t;ikc,   the  chariw-'ter  of  the  enemy,  and  the  mistakes  to  be 
Hypoided.     War  was  no  longer  a  five  days*  parade  or  a  ninety  days'  junketing. 
Ht  became  from  that  moment  stern  reality,  —  a  life-and-death  struggle.     The 
Bppii  was  sufficient  for  the  whole  war,  and  was  never  repeated. 
^F*^So  with  the  Po[»ham  Colony.      It  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  feudal  at- 
tempts to  colonize  this  continent  in  the  interest  of  a  largo  landed  proprietor 
or  conipany,  in  which  the  colonists  were  tenants  with  no  fee  in  the  land.     It 
had  been  practised  before  by  the  French  adventurei*9|  Cartier,  La  Roche,  and 
X^e  Mont^,  and  in  the  same  year  at  Virginia.     But,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
Nt»w  England  was  not  to  be  settled  in  this  manner.     The  Fophara  men,  re- 
•  ::  to  England,  gave  the  most  unfavorable  acfouut?  nf  the  country,  *  bur- 
-,'  snya    Sir  William  Alexander,  ICSO^  the  bounds  *  where    they  had 
been  with  all  the  ai^peraions  that  piosaibly  they  could  devise,  seeking  by  that 
means  to  discourage  all  others,'     In  consetiuence  of  these  reports,  schemes  of 
colonization  were  paralyzed  in  England  for  the  next  thirteen  year?,  and  would 
have  remained  so  tor  a  longer  period,  if  the  Plymouth  colonists  had  not 
proved  those  statements  to  be  incoiTect     The  great  emigration  to  Massachu- 
iMitla  Bay  soon  followed  ;  and  they  were  your  ancestorsi  as  well  as  mine.     The 
blood  of  a  Popham  colonist  runs  in  the  veins  of  no  person  here  present,     I 
Bte  iu  your  upturned  faces  the  Puritan  lineaments,  and  your  State  to-day  19 
terming   with    the   fruits  of  Puritan  enterprise  and  thrift     You  own  your 
acrcj*,  anil  are  teuantji  of  no  man.     We  stand  on  common  ground,  and  it  la 
^^e  prifle  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  that  they  have  a  common  origin  and  a 
Bmmon  detitiny*'* 

Tlipj^e  rf marks  were  listened  to  with  respect,  and  at  times  livith  ap- 
plauso.     AS' ben  he  cIoslhL  the  President  and  other  gentlemen  ex[iredsed 


moutli    Kock    to    becou 
J  cradles  that  came  over 

Pilgrim-Day  eloquence 
the  trunk-makers  and  t 
and  Brewster,  of  Webst 
A  very  extraordinarj 
that  the  importance  of 
minds  of  the  people  of 
Mr.  John  A.  Poor,  till 
illumination  some  three 
"  P^nglish  Colonization  i 
Sir  Ferdinando   Gorges, 
America,"  which  he  deli> 
*;  of  Maine  and  New  Yoi 

J  pended  to  the  **  Popham 

questioned  honor  of  beir 
j.  l*opham  theory.     Knerg; 

reward.     The  first  Ciill  i\ 
;■  ments  for  recognizing  tli 

opening  sentence  of  this  c 

seaport  of  and  for  the  K( 

r  should  be  a  little  more  be 

;  Another  remarkable  fa 

^  student  is,  that  a  colony 

localities  on  the  shores  oi 
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Maine  Historica]  Society,  who  had  in  charge  the  arrangements  of  the 
first  celebration.  The  locality  where  the  landing  was  made  is  in  the 
town  of  Phipsl[)urg,  so  called  in  honor  of  Sir  William  Phips,  the  goy- 
emor  of  Massachusetts  in  1690.  The  narrow  peninsula  now  pointed 
out  as  the  veritable  and  ''sacred  spot'*  is  called  Horsecatch  Point 
The  fact  that  the  place  was  useful  for  catching  horses  at  the  close  of 
their  summer  pasturage  was  a  more  important  circumstance  in  the 
minds  of  the  early  settlers  than  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  English 
colonization  on  these  New  England  shores.  We  mention  these  things 
not  as  casting  any  discredit  upon  the  claims  now  under  consideration, 
but  as  a  singular  proof  of  the  caprice  of  fame,  and  as  pertaining  to  the 
curiosities  of  historical  inquiry. 

The  circumstance  that  an  English  colony  landed  somewhere  in 
this  vicinity  seems,  therefore,  to  have  faded  from  the  memory  of  the 
native  residents ;  and  yet  all  the  general  histories  of  New  England 
have  given  the  main  facts  with  regard  to  it  Sullivan  and  Wil- 
liamson, the  historians  of  Maine,  should  have  put  the  Popham  matter 
in  its  right  light  No  facts  affecting  the  character  or  results  of 
the  enterprise  have  been  brought  to  view  since  they  wrote.  They 
regarded  it  as  of  no  importance,  and*  spoke  of  the  colonists  in  very  con- 
temptuous terms/  Judge  Sullivan,  in  his  History  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty-one  pages,  devotes  just  thirteen  lines  to  the  subject,  which  we 
quote  entire. 

**  They  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Sagadahoc,  on  Konebeck  River,  where 
they  spent  a  miserable  winter,  principally  on  an  island  since  called  Stage 
Island.  Their  intention  was  to  begin  a  colony  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
on  what  is  now  called  Small  Point  Sir  John  Gilbert  died  that  winter.  The 
spirit  of  colonizing  becam&iaint  The  encouragement  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  adventurers  returned  to  England  the  following  year.  The  suflTerings  of 
this  party,  and  the  disagreeable  account  which  they  were  obliged  to  give  in 
order  to  excuse  their  own  conduct,  discouraged  any  further  attempts  by  the 
English,  until  the  year  1619  and  the  year  1620,  when  the  first  settlement  was 
made  at  Plymouth."    (p.  63.) 

Williamson  illustrates  the  character  of  the  colonists  by  giving 
(I.  200,  201)  some  traditionary  incidents  respecting  them,  "believed 
to  be  true  by  the  ancient  and  well-informed  inhabitants  of  the  Sagada- 
hoc." One  is,  that  the  Indians  made  an  attack  on  the  colonists,  and 
drove  them  out  of  their  fort,  which  was  trenched  and  mounted  with 
twelve  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  Indians,  now  in  possession  of  all  their 
stores,  blew  themselves  up  with  gunpowder ;  and  regarding  the  ex- 
plosion as  an  expression  of  disapproval  by  the  Great  Spirit  of  their 
treatment  of  the  English,  restored  the  fort,  and  promised  thenceforth 
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to  live  on  terms  of  frieiid??hip*  An  oilier  tradition  wliielt 
IS,  iKat  the  English  enlieed  the  liiillans  into  the  fort  under  i 
tence  of  trade,  and,  making  them  tAke  the  drag*ropes  of  I 
canauti,  touched  off  the  piece,  and  killed  many  of  them.  Wtitll 
be  well  ior  the  Maine  HiJ^torical  Society  lo  inquire  into  the  « 
for  thuse  tniililional  incidents  which  are  recorded  by  their  | 
historian?  The  inveutigalion  may  perhap?  resttU  iti  fixing  a 
other  anniversary  in  the  eprnig,  to  corn  memo  rate  the  deped 
these  pa    ~     ~  New  England  sbores,     TL©  ^ 

have  of  euinionif!,  the  better* 

Vario  dgned  for  the  fatlure  of  the  1 

Colony.  mk  flift^  in  the  phin  of  the  a( 

tioQ, —  Mbll'er  tennnt^  having  no  l 

the  gove  d,  and  no  inlare^l  In  mtiking  th 

prl&e  a  i  iply  a  commercml  specula ticm^ 

sole  beneut  ui  >re  in  Etigland,  and  tbal  the 

sought  were  min'         hiitc  gold,  —  we  are  inclined  to  I 

the  faihjro  mainly  tn  two  can ^e^j  —  the  clmractcr  of  the  men, 
want  of  women.  Not  n  woman  came  over  wilh  the  eoraps 
hence  all  matt*'r^  relating  to  grnealotry  and  descent,  in  refei 
this  cdony,  nrti  foHiinately  i?impliJied  to  the  hiM  degree.  AVha 
men  would  he  lik<dy  to  engage  in  siich  an  enterpnsc,  sepnnit* 
their  female  a^i^ociute.^  and,  b)'  the  tcrm^s  of  their  indHnlures, 
from  the  hope  of  rising  to  independence  in  the  New  World  ?  i 
Ham  Alexander,  the  patentee  of  Nova  Scotia,  spoke  of  them 
as  "  pressed  to  that  enterprise/'  as  "  endangered  by  the  law," 
*'  discontented  persons."  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  th 
convicts  from  English  prisons;  and  on  the  other,  it  is  admit) 
they  were  poverty-stricken  vagabonds  and  political  offenders, 
ing  the  latter  statement  to  be  the  true  one,  these  were  not  the 
to  plant  colonies  or  found  empires.  England  was  **  winnowed  i 
seed  "  with  which  to  plant  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Ba 
nies.  One  third  of  the  white  families  in  the  United  States  to-d; 
their  lineage  to  this  stock.  Not  a  living  being  in  America  e^ 
pects  that  he  might  have  sprung  from  the  Popham  men. 

What  brought  this  sunken  and  forgotten  hulk  of  Popham  ad' 
covered  with  the  ooze  and  barnacles  of  two  and  a  half  centurie 
surface  during  the  second  year  of  our  civil  war?  There  was  n^ 
quake  that  summer  on  the  coast  of  Maine  ;  and  Captain  Gowt 
his  submarine  apparatus,  was  employed  at  Sebastopol.  Sunken 
sometimes  float  after  a  brisk  cannonade.  There  was  no  gun  n 
at  this  spot  till  a  later  period. 
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e  government,  fioon  after  tbc  breaking  out  of  tlic  civil  wur,  took 
urcs  to  fortify  unprotected  points  on  the  coast.  One  of  these  vfsa 
mouth  of  the  Konnehec  Riven  It  was  proper  ttiat  tlie  work  there 
need  should  have  a  name*  llistoiy  was  ransacked  for  tliis  pur- 
Mr.  Poor's  pet  theory,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been 
\y  received  by  the  more  prominent  mt-mbers  of  the  Maine  Histor- 
SociclyT  suddenly  came  into  fu vor.  The  nutne  of  "  Fort  Popham  ** 
gu|gfi?e«ted  to  the  government,  and  accepted.  A  celebration  was 
in  honor  of  the  event,  and  a  memorial-stone  prepared  for 
lu  thft  wall  of  the  new  fort,  Tbift  stone,  which  seis  forth, 
tber  pleasant  hiatoncal  fallacies,  that  a  colony  was  founded  here 
'7,  and  which  was  laid,  we  read  in  the  "  Memorial,"  witli  the  full 
id  impressive  i-itual  of  the  Maine  Giiind  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accept^ 
I  Maaon^,  many  a  visitor  at  Fort  Popham  baa  lieen  puzzled  to  find, 
he  last  %ve  heard  of  the  stone,  it  was  turned  with  its  face  to  the  wall 
pdmi  a  wood*abed* 

The  means  by  which  the  spot  was  identified  wore  furnished  in  a  vol- 
me  published  by  the  liakJuyt  Society  of  London,  entitled  "  The  Hi^s- 
irie  of  Travail©  into  Virginia  Britannia,  by  William  Stracliey,  Gent.^ 
[l  '  '  fary  of  the  Colony;  edited  by  R,  H.  Major,  Esq,,  of  the 
an."     The  eighteen  concluding  pages  of  this  volume  treat 

I  colonic  sent  out  to  settle  within  Uie  river  of  Sachadehoc,  by  tlie 
Sir  John  Popham^  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Justice,"  etc  Strachey 
ecretary  of  the  South  Virginia  Colony,  and  came  over  to  Jame«- 
wn ;  but  he  was  not  pei^onally  cognizant  of  what  he  rcconlB  eoncern- 
(g  the  Popham  Colony.  Fourteen  of  the  eighteen  pages  comprise  a 
lurnal  of  incidents,  with  their  dates,  from  July  27  to  October  6, 1607, 
'hich,  if  authentic,  must  have  been  the  work  of  some  other  bund  ;  but 
fbose  the  writer  gives  no  intimation*  The  preliminary  and  concluding 
Dtlions  are  Strachey's  own,  and  the  narrative  was  probably  written 
^ut  the  year  1616,  This  paper  gives  substantially  the  same  facts,  but 
^)rc  in  detail,  which  were  already  known  from  tlie  old  chronicleriH,  and 
Bch  otlditional  information  as  enabled  the  Maine  Historical  Society  to 
Imvith  some  degree  of  certainty  the  spot  wlicre  the  landing  was 
^Bi    Under  the  date  of  August  18  (0.  S.)  the  journal  eaya  :  — 

^^^^B|jMj|rent  ashore,  and  there  made  ehoise  of  a  place  for  tbcrr  planta- 
H^HBBnitb  or  entry  of  the  rvveron  the  we.Ht  aide  (for  the  river  bearl- 

1i  yt  self  towards  the  nor-east  and  by  east),  tjeing  almost  an  island,  of  a  good 

ignes,  being  in  a  province  called  by  the  Indiana  Sabino. 
**  19.  They  all  went  ashoare  where  they  had  made  choise  of  their  plantation, 

ad  where  they  had  a  sermon  delivered  unto  them  by  their  preacher;  and 

^er  the  sermon,  the  president's  comuiission  was  read,  with  the  law  eg  to  be 
^Hred  and  kept.** 


8. —  Cape  Ci 
HOFF.      Ne 
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-Ilanji   BreitmantCi  Party,      And  otJier  Ballads,      Phtladtslphia : 
f  T^  B.  recem>n  and  Brotbcrs.     1863.     12iiio*     pp*  32* 

The  old  EnglUh  dmmulidts  seem  to  have  reckoned  securely  on  a 
;»ht  when  lh*ij  brouglit  in  a  clmmcttsr  who  spoke  broken  EngHsli 

>ugb  Shakespeare  was  the  only  mao  of  them  who  made  a  reall/^ 
ak  character  in  this  way  out  of  Fludleo*      Hazlitt  had  a  nottou 

At  tiie  Kiigtl^h  were  more  ftcnshive  to  this  kind  of  fun  than  other 

Itiotifi  J  but  he  (fid  not  know  that  the  Spnniardij  had  their  Biscayans» 

toors,  and  negroeSf  and  the  French  their  Gascon,  who  amu^d  them 
the  same  way*    The  little  volume  before  ua  is  one  of  the  most  buc- 

esful  of  its  kind*  Not  only  has  the  airthor  caught  the  accent  of  Ger- 
inan- English,  hut  he  has  caught  it  as  no  one  but  a  thorough  German 
gcholnr  could  have  done ;  and  he  shows  as  great  a  familiarity  with  the 
literature  as  with  the  idiom  of  the  language.  One  of  the  most  comical 
of  the  ballads  is  a  ludicrous  parody  of  the  Bildtbrand-lied^  at  which  we 
could  not  help  laughing,  though  we  shuddered  at  its  audacity.  With- 
out being  profoundly  humorous,  the  volume  is  excellent  fun,  and  all  the 
more  entertaining  that  it  aims  at  nothing  more.  Tliere  is  real  wit  in  it, 
and  tiometimes  of  a  ^ery  eubtile  kind, — as  where  he  says  of  the  Turti^ru 
fi  was  **  only  von  Sharman"  among  them^  **  und  Ac  vas  a  HoU 

It.  10,*'     But  we  should  ^ay  it  was  the  author*s  highest  praise,  that 

liift  mind  was  able  to  play  with  bis  subject,  —  an  achievement  almost 

ijprecedented  among  Americiin  authors.     The  book  has  no  tendency 
Ihatever ;  and  any  reader,  whatever  his  opinions,  i»ay  find  the  medi- 

ne  of  an  honest  laugh  in  it. 


J, — Iff  Teit  and  Perhaps.  Four  PosBtUUtUi  and  Six  Exa^yera- 
tions,  with  $om4i  Bits  of  Fact.  By  Edward  E.  Hale.  Boston; 
Ticknor  and  Fields.     1S68.     16mo.    pp.296. 

Thkrb  is  no  better  company  than  a  parson  who  is  at  the  same  time 
t  man  of  tjiis  world  ;  —  so  many  of  them  are  men  altogether,  w©  will 
nt  iny  of  the,  but  of  same  other  world,  whose  language  is  foreign  to 
s,  and  whose  kingdom  we  trust  will  never  come,  —  a  world  quite  in- 
erediljly  inhuman,  the  tireation  of  a  bilious  Tract  Society,  where  our 
bill  of  tare  shall  be  regulated  by  dyspeptic  colporteurs,  and  where  we 
shall  read  endless  *'  Shepherds  of  Salisbury  Plain  "  and  **  Dairyman's 
T '  izhier?/*  whenever  we  are  not  writing  letters  to  Mr:*.  Hannah 
.M   it,  or  her  American  copy  in  water-colors,  Miss  Hannah  Adams* 
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JjT,  Ye^t  ^^^  Perhaps. 


Mn  Hale  has  the  great  atlvAotage  of  bebgiible  tn  PftK-at  our  l:iT.r» 
tto  Tory  oiotUer  tongue  of  the  healbOD  whom  !i  a 

and  we  should  say  that  it  snfyplied  h'w  ^ jit  A r cli:  u.   i  _ s  ^M^^ 

bcr  of  hone-^t  people  after  Lim  hav.  wishf^r!  f-^r.  —  j^^l 

gtand  CO,  where  he  can  get  a  purchase  on  his  '.  ■  j 

indulge  Bome  reasonable  hope  of  moving  them,  ik^  .-  <miv  •! 
best  magazinists  in  the  country ;  we  might  ctill  him  tbe  bc^tr  if 
forget  Dr*  Holmes  and  Colonel  IliggioeMjiu  He  hn^  iKe  mi 
light  touchy  and  does  not»  like  £o  many  of  our  wriforf.  Tr^ri  ^ 
training,  by  beatiog  on  too  hartl,  *nd  fts^ktng  all  J 
game  laborious  thickness.  Beyond  thig,  he  b.n^  - 
milking  a  story  seem  natural,  by  little  roatler-c-f  i  :  j  1 
justly  outraged  religiau*  puhtiehas  actually  lumed  upon 
bis  business  too  well,  —  as  If  it  were  not  a  story-teller's  i 
in,  if  he  can.  His  "  Man  without  a  Country,"  the  eleTi 
ever  appeared  in  the  *^  Atlantic  Monthly/'  unless  we  sfai 
praise  to  *^  My  Double,  and  how  be  undid  me,"  was  aupL 
well-meaning  persons  to  be  a  narrative  of  fuci ;  tmd  Ibey  feltl 
selves  wronged*  when  they  found  it  to  be  a  fiction,  instead 
thankful,  as  they  should  have  been,  that  somebody  could 
as  good  a  liar  as  fact  cotnmonly  b,  and  thu^  put  their  ercd 
guard.  The  story  conveyed  an  admirable  moral  pleasaiitly 
and  if  facta  are  useful  to  us  in  any  other  way,  wc  have  read  hi 
without  proOt.  Indeed,  Blr.  Hale  had  gen<>nilly  a:n  adroit  way  of 
ting  his  morals  into  us  without  our  knowing  it|  and  jei  miihmsi 
sugar-coating.  But  we  confess  we  prefer  to  be  simply  amayo 
10  *»My  Douhle"  and  **Tho  South  American."  Mr.  U  ' 
imply  that  these  have  been  taxed  with  extmvsfance  i  but 
we  wish  we  could  have  a^?  much  as  po^ihle  more  of  Uiis  exi 
guarded  by  gowl  ta^^te.  Of  txtravagama  we  have  liad,  perhi 
than  enough  in  America.  BIr.  Hale  would  be  incapable  oft 
is  a  man  of  cnllure»  as  he  shows  in  fiAy  pleasant  litUe  \^uy§» 
underjjt^inds  that  the  ideal  is  not  the  Milted,  but  merely  the 
an  unexpected  light  We  should  say  that  his  stories  ixmi|^rt4 
others  as  good  vcTi  de  iocieii  with  more  serioua  rerse,  —  icwi 
but  more  clever,  —  better  to  (ake^  as  they  say. 
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—  the  poet  the  restorer  of  unity.  606  — 
difference  between  the  poet  and  the  gen- 
eralizer  or  the  naturalist  in  the  moi^  of 
viewing  and  representing  objects,  606, 
606  —  the  Muse  makes  man  at  home  in 
nature,  607 — objective  poetry  most 
healthy,  608  — the  poet  seeks  unity  in 
the  diversity  of  nature,  —  as  in  Bufns's 
**  To  a  Mouse,^*  and  Emerson's  '*  Hum- 
ble Bee,"  608,  609  —  poetry  the  expres- 
sion of  comprehending  spiritual  unity 
by  means  of  that  which  opposes  and  ap- 
parently denies  it,  609  —  relation  of  the 
understanding  to  the  imagination,  610  — 
Nature,  as  thing^  is  omy  Force  and 
Form,  611. 612—  the  understanding  can- 
not apprehend  God,  612,  618  —  Nature 
has  another  characteristic, — of  Sign  or 
Expression,  618-616  — this  character- 
istic manifest  even  to  the  least  imagina- 
tive, 616  —  a  sign  is  the  sign  of  that 
which  it  is  not,  617— Nature,  as  sign, 
affirms  Absolute  Mind,  618  —  the  epic 
differs  from  other  poetry  by  its  univer- 
sal reach,  619  —  Voltaire's  incapacity 
for  treating  of  it,  620  —  Uomer*s  Olym- 
pian repose  overarching^  his  field  of  mul- 
tifold action,  shows  him  a  true  epic 
poet,  620,  621  —  also,  his  representation 
of  the  infernal,  622  —  the  situation  de- 
ecribed  in  the  Iliad,  —  honor  bound  to 
do  what  it  loathes,  628,  624—  Homer*s 
pitiless  fidelity  in  painting  it,  626  —  his 
ground  of  repose,  —  that  the  will  of  Zeus 
18  accomplished,  626  — other  epic  poets, 
Dante,  Milton,  represent  their  best  as  en- 
slaved to  the  worst,  626,  626  —  physical 
forces  utterly  indifferent  to  man's  wish- 
es, 626,  627  —  in  using  these  man  puts 
himself  somewhat  within  their  power, 
627,  628  —  being  an  organized  creature, 
fae  is  composed  of  such  forces,  which  bv 
their  very  nature  are  alien  to  the  soul. 
628,629  —  man*s  institutions  established 
for  his  benefit  may  be  fierce  evils, — 
Property,  State,  Church,  629,  680  — 
Selr  wholly  demon,  630  —  what  Devil 
is,  680,  631  —  opposite  theories  of  it, 
631  —  the  reality  of  evil,  632  —  man  in- 
cludes in  himself  the  infinite  separation 
of  Nature  from  Spirit,  and  the  perfect 
poetic  comprehension  of  Nature  by 
Spirit,  683  —  he  has  the  consciousness 
or  Spirit  in  its  integrity,  684  — finite 
Nature  excludes  everything  else,  as  if  it 
were  supreme,  636— but  to  the  higher 
poetic  intelligence  it  is  only  Sign,  636  — 
Spirit  militant,  the  mora'l  life  of  hu- 
manity, 687  —  this  the  domain  of  the 
tragic* poet,  688  —  the  idea  of  a  suflering 
Prince  of  Peace,  a  higher  truth,  689  — 
man  a  participant  in  the  oneness  of  spir- 
it, 640  —  bis  being  a  scale  of  three  de- 
grees, —  first,  a  molecule ;  then,  mor- 


al; lastly,  one  with  the  One-and-All, 
641. 

FaUouz,  Count  de,  his  Life  and  Letters  of 
Madame  Swetchine,  translated  by  H.  W. 
Preston,  critical  notice  of,  328  -  834. 

Farrar^  Frederic  W.,  his  Brief  Greek  Syn- 
tax, critical  notice  of,  316-322— great 
value  of  his  edition  of  Essays  on  a  Lib- 
eral Education,  117  - 136. 

Frere^  John  Hookham,  article  on,  136- 
166  — his  literary  genius,  and  why  so 
little  is  known  of  him,  136.  137  — his 
connection  with  the  "  Anti-Jacobin," 
187,  138  —  his  diplomatic  career,  138, 
139  —  excellence  as  a  translator,  189- 
142  —  Scott's  admiration  of  his  literary 
skill,  140  —  pleasure  at  meeting  him, 
142  — his  '*  Monks  and  Giants,"  143, 
144  — extracts  from  it,  146-147  — 
Soathey's  and  Coleridge's  opinion  of  it. 
168,  169  —  difficulty  in  making  a  good 
translation  of  Aristophanes,  160  — 
Frere's  idea  of  the  principles  which 
should  guide  a  translator,  161  —  value  of 
his  translation  of  Aristophanes,  162  - 166 

—  his  "  Theognis  Restitutus,"  166, 166. 
GaribdUiit  on  toleration  of  intolerance,  66. 
Geologyt  The  Principles  of,  article  on,  466 

—  601  —  Button's  theory,  465  —  op- 
position to  it,  466  —  reasserted  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  466  —  progress  of  the  the- 
ory, 467  — cautious  advance  of  Sir 
Charles,  468  —  the  Huttonian  theory 
stated.  469  —  climatic  geology,  and  the 

Slacial  theory,  470,  471  —  Professor 
Leer's  discoveries,  471  —  miocene  cli- 
mate of  arctic  countries,  472,  478  — gla- 
cial traces  in  lower  latitudes,  474  — 
importance  of  the  climatic  discovery,  ' 
476  —  causes  of  climatic  variations,  Atd 

—  geographical  conditions  in  the  tertiary 
age,  477,  478 —  Sir  Charles  Ljjell's  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  astronomical  influences, 
479  —  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
480 — age  of  organic  life,  481  —  the  Dar- 
winian theory  adopted  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  483  —  definition  of  **  species,"  484 

—  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the 
origin  of  species,  486  — limited  power 
of  variation  in  species,  486  —  antiquity 
of  man,  487  —  Mr.  Darwin's  experiments 
to  prove  his  theory  of  the  vanabilitv  of 
species,  489,  490  —  Lyell  on  insular  dora 
and  fauna,  491  -  494  —  the  hypothesis  of 
special  creation,  496  —  the  two  opposing 
tueories.  496  —  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  silence 
concerning  a  first  cause,  49*8  —  pre-his- 
toric  man  in  America,  600. 

Gladstone  as  a  leader,  666. 

Goldsmitk'i  low  estimate  of  Sterne's  liter- 
ary ability,  16. 

Greene^  Samuel  S.,  his  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language,  critical  notice  of,  837 
-346. 

ffaU,  Edward  E.,  his  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps, 
critical  notice  of,  676,  676. 

ffan§  Breitmann's  Party,  critical  notice  of, 
676. 
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Btitrard  Colleee  LibniTTj  Article  on,  fifiS- 
603  —  the  Bod  lei  nil  Ubrarr,  it*  early 
don 01?,  bQ»  —  its  V)»itar$.  Kms  JumRs 
mifi  Simonide*,  ^OB  —  mi^eomhict  itnd 
inco[np>etenoe  of  fioma  of  the  librtiriiins, 
570 — Uw  foumlm^  (if  Hanrnrd  G^ll^go 
Librafy  in  IflSSl,  671  —  enrly  dcpnor»4iuid 
the  nfttiim  of  tUeir  Rift*,  672,  613  — 
prompt  efTartfl  to  roploc©  tbo  Ht*niTy 
after  it  wnj  burnt  in  1764,  fiV'l  —  don^v* 
tion^  finin  tlitit  tlm<a  tm  1*540,  574- 57  & 
_Ge>rQ  lluH  built  in  1$^41^  676  — siftt 
tnci  pnrchftSfift  from  ttiat  timo  I  ill  l^6B, 
67  T,  ft  re  —  deflcknctes  of  tti»  HUfary  in 
np^cuil  depart iiiontK,  67$,  6^0^— ill  r^ 
tult»  of  depending  on  dfitiatjona,  6B<)i,  Ml 

—  compnriitive  mortuhtr  of  bookf,  G3i 

—  the  Gmdiiatea"  Fund,  6S3  —  tmpor- 
tuncfl-  of  &  Inr^  CoUe^e  library  nnt  Icih- 
ieiied  bv  Hi  a  projtimity  of  tUfl  Boston 
public  Libmry  und  the  Atb«i>iei^mt  634 

—  imm^^iiatfl  ne«d  of  fufid«,  ^86  ^  pituis 
for  aUoring  Gore  Htd\  6S7,  6SS  —  propo* 
AitioEi  to  dispofte  of  books  not  coniLdered 
Taluabb,  680  —  objeotbit»  to  it,  690, 6  til 
— ^Tiilue  of  pampbj^tik,  693^ 

lffljrffiwr*>,  F,,  tik  Four  Ycftrs  among  Spiin^ 
ah  Amerlc&iifl,  i^riCiciLl  notic«L  of,  sVS  - 
87.-i. 

Bviit^m,  W.  S*,  bis  f  olditjrly  charact^ir,  G0*| 

Jio/i^,  The  UelijjinQ^  Reform  Movement  in, 
article  on,  &1-T3  —  ttiily  not  yet  a  na- 
tion, 63  —  antAeoniijm  bciweeu  Italinrs 
Catholicism  and  Italian  nntionnlityr  b'l 

—  jfolitienl  fiiture  of  Imly  to  be  decided 
by  it«  ruliglonp  63  — fjicility  of  CnlboEic 
cferji^  in  aduptiiif^  themselves  to  sur- 
rounding jijfititutictnfl,  63  —  the  Fiipucy 
mu«^t  Tnuintrtin  it«  infn nihility,  61 —the 
En pyc I ieal  Kpi*tle  and  Syllii has*  of  15^64, 
£  4  .  fj  S  ^~  euni  m  i  z  i  n|p  1  tiq  u  i  :*i  tcirs ^  66  — 
opixisitioii  tij  fretfi^Jtii  r>rcUucHtiiw,  66  — 
petition  of  the  Ttim^ylvmiiflini  for  I  ho 
abolitinn  of  the  Conco'rdftt  with  Austria, 
67 — ^  immunity  to  clericiil  ofTenceSj  67  — 
iunrexnacy  of  Churt^h  over  State,  fiS  — 
object  of  the  I  till  inn  refbrmers,  to  restore 
the  Chiircti  to  iLj  eon^lition  in  i^arlier  and 
purer  dai^s,  60  —  (fruat  obAtiscle  in  the 
OTgnnizntiou  of  tlie  prieathood,  60,  61^- 
por^ecution  of  rocu.'«atit«,  61  -  Gl  —  an- 
tngr>nism  bfitween  the  prioflts  and  the 
people,  66,  66  — cham^tet'  ami  mtiraU  of 
I  he  clergy,  fiij  — orfpn  of  the  call  for  the 
Gene  ml  Ci^uncil  upfiointed  fi^r  Novem- 
ber, ISStfj  ^7  —  no  hope  for  r&form  in  a 
ijody  Mj  con?^tituted,  M  —  ab|ect  Rubmi*- 
ilon  of  the  bishops  to  the  I%>pfl  in  lSi:>2, 
AGi^>»  great  toLiJority  of  thebi^liopa  in  the 
worlr]  bound  to  uphold  all  the  pfoteii- 
iion?i  of  the  Pone,  TO  —  commiEtoeA  noiw- 
Inatecl  by  tho  l*opa  to  arranjpo  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council,,  70^  71  —  protect 
of  the  pef«nner*,  71 — their  orthodoxy, 
73 — -object?,  sonjisht  bv  them,  73  —  tbeir 
tendency  toward  freedom  of  thought,  74 

—  the  reform  muvotaeut  J^rgdy  depen- 


dent on  polltiQaJ  Qvimtt«  74  « 
the  Tope  to  pftrr*<»liiAt»  hU% 
areij^ity,  76*'tti9  in 
bi?tweeri  the  two  &«rti0*.  ft. 

Liigreit^  U-G~  B.  do«  lit«  ll4«taliT  da  I . 
difine  lea  Fyr^(i^e»,  fsrilicMl  ooliei  0^1 
&1S.  \ 

lamhr'*  poiytocl  r«tn»rk  to  WtK^iil 
on  Proi»e  tmA  Poetiy,  St1>.  i 

I^tl^f,  J,  P.,  hm  Man'ft  Orij^n  msd  S«i 
critical  ootie*  tjt^  %%%  *  370,  j 

Ub€r*al  Bducatii}ti«  arlif^ler  tm^,  ltT*1| 
c*>ntrover«y  abou  t  tho  cmitp*r*iJi»ii  K 
oTan^^ieat  Atid  motlttfn  l««ritiiiffi  tl7i 

—  ditlkultyuf  «ltb*r  fMirtj  ai»ikE«« 
ing  tlie  other^  119^ — dmet*  ti«  tilt  | 
eitt  tK]etJi«>di  of  inmtmellmi  ici  #Mi| 
»aliooU,  lao  — lo  touching  thft  «li^ 
Ifll  —  ia  «ci«nUfl<!  tnatmetioit,  118^ 
rafonn  Deeded,  nnt  tl>*  tttlptimilfl) 
one  c1ai«  of  «tiifE«»  (of  mnQib9r«  M 
more  libomL*  r%t£otml,  ftnd  l|il«lllflPrt| 
ifuU  of  varbus  oiaMitta,  133  ^  ooriji 
of  claisical  «»dnciitioii  deriiwdlml 
Mid  tile  Agm,  123  — loatility  of  nd 
Grsek  and  Liititi  veni«»  am  m  wmd 
culture,  124^  laS  ^  tni«  inoiit  «f  d 
to  bei^D  with  tl:ie  c<»neT«t«,  Ift-^l 
trated  fnum  bt'stftiny,  127- ISO  —  vsh 
rcii^oninE  out  what  wo  know,  111- 
fecta  of  the  »yRtoin  of  com fteti tire  t 
to  render  fttudenuimn^w  ami  »tip«ri 
and  to  substitute  the  mieMJis  for  the 
131-13*  —  ftcientific  sitidy,  ptvf 
enndoctcd,  not  fiub^ervicut  to  mttfi 
jty,  134,  136. 

Lihrftrtf,  HurvBrd  G^Ucjrfif  SflS-sSB. 

iMtHhrr  Region  of  !klichij^n,  article  oi 
-103  —  leeogTEiph ic*il  fe« t u r^  mmiti 
of  Michigfvii,  7^  —  iU  varied  niid  n 
develop  n  I  en  t  within  the  !»»£  fifty  yi 
7fi- SO  ^  value  of  lumber  cut  in  t 
and  of  eaw-oiillf  in  the  State,  M,  i 
the  forest  region,  JSl  —  di^tificrkKi 
tween  Inmber  and  timber,  HH  — thrt* 
Heti^ofpine^  83  —  0lbiL»r  everpreeofi 
for  timber,  ^3^^ — thoSft^inaw  River, i 
treiity  neg^itiated  with  itio  fnditiE 
1H19  bv  Gen.  Cass  S6,  ^6  — ^tlerelopn 
of  the  lumber  trade  and  growth  of  ^ 
In  the  Snf^ini&w  vallcv  since  liN36,  ^ 

—  work  and  mode  ot'  life  of  lumber 
in  winter,  8&,  S^O  —  boominjC?,  01  ^eq 
tnent  and  product  of  the  mHK  91,  i 
lumber  product  in  other  ^eetioiu  of  I 
ern  Miebigunp  03  — ^  in  western  p«r 
Stale,  03,  04  ^^wido  di^tTibntion  of  iJ 
ip*n  lumber,  OS  ^- pro*|:ni?<:t  of  *pi 
consumption  ofpine  forests  9^  ^^  f*ri 
follow  close  after  the  lunabermtrn.  i 
wo*t«ru  part  of  Stivte  favorable  t6  f 
culture,  mS  —  Sii^iniLw  valkv  Mdl, 
lOii  —  planter  neiir    Grand   liiipidt, 

—  table  '^bowing  Iho  lumber  pro 
of  ^tichiji^n,  WI  ^  excellent  «y«ief 
edu (Nation  thn^ugboui  the  Htntc,  lOi, 

Lfiirf,  Robert,  his  jKiwer  aa  an  oralofi 
£46. 
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L^U,  Sir  ChAr1es,hiK  Principles  of  Geology 
reviewed.  466  -  601. 

Mnlcom^  Howard,  his  Theological  Index, 
critical  notice  of,  281  -  289. 

Meteoric  Showent,  article  on,  88-60 — 8C- 
coniits  of  some  remnrlcable  showers,  88, 
89  —  their  regular  recurrence  in  August 
and  November,  40  —  Prof.  Olmsted's 
theory,  41 — the  true  theory,  42  —  de- 
pee  of  heat  produced  by  metebroids  com- 
ing in  collision  with  the  air,  48  —  the 
"radiant  point"  of  meteors,  48,  44  — 
discovery  that  the  November  meteors  are 
probably  caused  by  a  long  stream  of 
minute  bodies  following  TerapePs  cornet^ 
46-47  —  the  spreading  of  meteoroids 
through  their  entire  orbit,  47,  48  —  iden- 
tity of  comets  and  meteoroids,  48  —  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  diminution  of  Hal- 
ley's,  and  the  dis'persion  of  Biela's  comet, 
49  —  the  number  and  mass  of  shooting- 
stars,  60. 

Michigan,  The  Lumber  Region  of,  article 
on,  77-108. 

Modem  Women,  edited  by  Mrs.  L.  G.  Cal- 
houn, critical  notice  of,  661  -  666. 

Morgnn^  Henry  J.,  his  Bibliotheca  Cana- 
densis, critical  notice  of,  870,  871. 

Morrit,  William,  his  Earthly  Paradise, 
critical  notice  of,  868-861. 

Motley,  J.  Lothrop,  his  History  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  Vols.  8  and  4,  critical 
notice  of,  267  -  280. 

NichoUon,  Gen.  John,  his  great  soldierly 
qualities,  606-609. 

Nordhvff^  Charles,  his  Cape  Cod  and  all 
along  Shore,  critical  notice  of,  674. 

Noyet,  George  R.,  his  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Prophets,  critical  notice  of,  801  - 
807. 

Oriainafityj  218. 

Phuomphical  Biology,  article  on,  877-422 

—  purpose  of  the  article,  877  —  hypothe- 
sis of  special  creation  considerea,  878, 
879  —  progress  of  the  development  hy- 
pothesis, 880 — Mr.  Spencer^s  "Princi- 
ples of  Biologv,*'  881  —  the  three  great 
questions  of  felology,  882,  888  —  Dar- 
win's "  Origin  of  Species,"  884,  886  — 
his  denial  of  spontaneous  generation,  886 

—  difficulty  of  accepting  his  theory  of 
**  solitary  creation,"  387  —  Mr.  Spencer's 
position'on  these  points,  888  —  his  failure 
to  reply  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
life,  889,  890  — what  is  "spontaneous 
generation,"  891  —  theological  opposi- 
tion to  it,  892  —  natural  {processes  of  gen- 
eration, 898  —  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  two  hypotheses,  894  —  M. 
Milne  Edwards's  division  of  the  question, 
894,  896  —  recent  experiments  upon  the 
subject,  896,  896  —  Mr.  Spencer  on  the 
origin  of  species,  897  —  his  defence  of  the 
mechanist  theory  of  organic  evolution, 
898 — organic  evolution,its  causes  traced, 
899  — brief  synopsis  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
work,  400  — his  explanation  of  the  evo- 
lution of  species,  401  —  value  of  his  sys- 


tem, and  his  self-contradictions,  402 — his 
abandonment  of  the  mechanist  theoiy, 
408  —  difficulties  of  his  position,  404, 406 
— amiment  against  his  use  of  metaphor- 
ical langufl^,  406  —  the  chief  feature  of 
the  mechanist  theory  its  radical  vice,  407, 
408  —  insufficiency  of  this  theory,  409  — 
difficulties  of  Mr.  Darwin's  position.  410 

—  M.  Claude  Bernard  on  "  Le  Probleme 
de  la  Physiologic  G^n^rale,"  411  —  his 
views  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  411,  412 

—  general  relations  of  biology  to  mechan- 
ics and  physics,  413  —  the  phenomena  of 
organic  evolution  explained,  414-416  — 
M.  Bernard  adopts  the  vitalist  theory, 
417  — what  this  theory  teaches,  418  — 
Mr.  Spencer's  positions  on  the  three  great 
questions,  419  —  failure  of  his  work  to 
accomplish  its  professed  object,  419,  420 

—  questions  to  be  answered  by  a  genuine 
philosophy,  421  —  position  of  the  theist, 
422. 

Ptatt,  John  J.,  his  Poems,  critical  notice  of, 
660  -  668. 

Plumptre,  E.  H.,  his  Translation  of  the 
Tragedies  of  Sophocles,  critical  notice 
of.  666-660. 

Pophnm  Colony,  The,  critical  notice  of, 
668  -  674. 

XeHffiouM  Reform  Movement  in  Italy,  arti- 
cle on,  61-76. 

Sainte-Beuve^s  account  of  the  hospitality 
shown  to  Uterateun  in  Paris  in  Sterne's 
day.  18. 

Samuels,  Edward  A.,  his  Ornithology  and 
Oology  of  New  England,  critical  notice 
of,  290-801. 

Smollett,  a  typical  fault-finding  English- 
man in  travelling,  81. 

Spanish  Gvpsy,  The,  article  on,  620-686 

—  the  risk  ventured  by  the  author  in 
Writing  a  poem,  620,  621  —  the  extraor- 
dinary rhetorical  energy  and  elegance  of 
the  Spanish  Gypsy,  622 — the  author's 
literaiy  characteristics  very  strongly 
marked  in  it,  628,  624  —  tiie  work  a 
romance,  626  —  character  of  Fedalraa, 
627  -  629  —  Zarca,  629  —  Don  Silva,  630 
.  682  —Juan,  632.  633  —  the  faults  and 
merits  of  the  work,  634, 636. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  his  Principles  of  Biology 
reviewed.  877-422. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  article  on.  1-87  —  por- 
traits of  himself  and  wife,  1,  2  — his 
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